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PREFACE. 


This  Handbook  is  in  three  parts  :  Directory,  Introduction,  and 
Routes. 

The  Directory  contains  thirty-eight  pages  of  practical  infor- 
mation concerning  hotels,  lodgings,  cabs,  money,  shops,  &c., 
with  a  vocabulary  for  diners  at  restaurants,  an  article  on  the 
climate  of  Rome,  a  suggested  itinerary  of  the  most  important 
sights  for  hurried  travellers,  and  a  list  of  the  hours  at  which 
galleries  and  museums  are  open.  To  this  edition  has  been 
added  full  particulars  concerning  the  journey  to  Rome — the 
various  routes  across  the  Channel  and  the  Continent,  the 
expense  of  a  ticket,  the  best  trains,  the  time  occupied,  sleeping 
cars,  and  through  carriages,  the  points  at  which  dining-cars 
are  attached  to  the  train,  where  luggage  is  examined,  &c. 
The  sea  voyage  to  Genoa  or  Naples  is  also  described,  with  fares, 
duration,  &c. 

The  very  large  amount  of  practical  information  contained  in 
the  Directory  is  frequently  revised  and  re-issued,  thus  keeping 
this  important  part  of  the  Handbook  always  up  to  date. 

The  Introduction  contains  eighty-five  pages  of  topographi- 
cal, archaeological,  ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  artistic  infor- 
mation, designed  to  assist  the  reader  in  appreciating  what  he 
sees.  The  additional  matter  added  to  the  present  edition 
consists  of  a  short  History  of  Rome,  which  includes  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Papal  Power,  and  a  descripticfti  of 
the  procedure  followed  during  a  Papal  Election  ;  and  articles  on 
Architecture    by   R.    Phene    Spiers,    F.S.A.,  on   Sculpture    by 
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A.  S.  Murray,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Painting  by  Mrs,  Ady 
(Julia  Cart  Wright).  The  Chronological  Tables  and  Glossary 
have  also  been  re-arranged  and  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Archaeological  portions  of  the  book  were  very  thoroughly 
revised  by  Professor  Lanciani  for  the  previous  edition,  pub- 
lished early  in  1894;  these  remain  almost  intact.  The  Editor 
is  responsible  only  for  the  description  of  such  new  discoveries 
as  have  been  made  since  that  date. 

The  traveller  is  directed  through  the  main  thoroughfares, 
and  to  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  Rome,  by  a  series  of  forty - 
two  Routes,  each  of  which  is  prefaced  by  a  Plan  with  the 
direction  marked  upon  it  in  red  ink.  In  the  construction  of 
these  Routes  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  traveller  as  far  as 
possible  the  benefit  of  the  several  lines  of  Omnibus  or  Tramway 
which  thread  the  city.  A  special  Omnibus  and  Tramway  map 
will  be  found  on  p.  [22]  of  the  Directory.  The  eighteen  Routes 
devoted  to  the  Campagna  are  treated  on  the  same  principle, 
their  course  being  made  subservient  to  the  railway  system. 
All  the  Routes  in  the  City  are  marked  by  red  ink  lines  on  the 
Index  map  on  p.  [124]  ;  and  in  the  Campagna  on  the  Index 
map  on  p.  368.  This  edition  also  contains  new  maps  of  the 
Churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  of  the 
Roman  Forum.  The  latter  is  based  upon  the  map  published 
in  Professor  Lanciani's  *  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome'  (1897),  an  invaluable  book,  to  which  all  students  of 
archaeology  are  recommended  to  refer. 

The  Index  has  been  considerably  enlarged. 

NORWOOD  YOUNG. 

January^  1899. 
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m.  mile. 

min.  minute. 

P.  Pei-kins. 

pop.  population. 

r.  or  rt.  right. 

S.  San  or  Santa. 

S.  M.  Santa  Maria. 

St.  Saint. 

S.  r.  Q.  R.  Senatus  Populus  QneRoma&ns. 

V.  M.  Virgin  Martyr. 

*  a  mark  of  commendation. 


Names  of  places  in  brackets  (Hadriaa's  Villa),  following  the  description  of  any  work  of  ait, 
indicate  the  place  at  which  it  was  found.  Dates  within  brackets  after  a  person's  name  signify 
the  year  of  his  death  ;  numerals  after  the  name  of  a  place  mean  Population.  Ancient  sites,  and 
buildings  of  which  little  or  no  remains  exist,  are  printed  usualij-  in  black  italics. 


DIRECTORY. 


THE  JOURNEY  TO  ROME. 


There  are  three  routes  across  the 
Continent :  tlie  Mont  Cenis,  the  St. 
(rotthard,  and  the  Riviera.  The 
Channel  may  be  crosseil  in  75  min. 
via  Dover-Calais,  in  90  min.  via  Folke- 


stone-Boulogne, in  3  hrs.  via  Dovcr- 
( )stend,  in  4  hrs.  via  Newhaven- 
Dieppe,  and  in  6|  hrs.  via  Southamp- 
ton-Havre. The  fares,  and  time 
occupied,  are  as  follows  : — 


iFirst. 

Second. 

Actual 
Hours 

£  s.   d. 

£   s. 

d. 

Dover,  (.alais,  Paris,  Mt.  CenJs,  (ienoa 

10    2    9 

1     0 

1 

43 

Sauie  Route.     Rome  E.\pre.ss.     Mondays    . 

13  12     4 

,  , 

37 

Folkestone,  Boulogne,  Paris,  as  above     .     .     . 

10     2     9 

7     0 

1 

44 

Newhaven,  Dieppe,  Paris,  as  above    .... 

9     0     4 

6     6 

2 

44 

S<jatham|)ton,  Havre,  Paris,  as  above 

8  12  10 

6     0 

4 

48 

Dover,  (alais.  Laon,  St.  Gotthard,  Genoa     .     . 

10  12     « 

7     9 

2 

43 

Folkestone,  Boulngne,  Laon,  St.  Gotthard,  Genoa 

li   11      8 

7     8 

2 

44 

Doser,  Ostend,  Brussels,  St.  Gottliard,  Genoa     . 

10     9     0 

7   11 

9 

44 

Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  Marseilles,  G  noa  . 

11   10     3 

7   18 

9 

46 

Folke-time,  Boulngin',  Paris,  as  above     .      .     . 

11     5     4 

7   15 

2 

47 

Newhav.  n,  Dieppe,  Paris,  as  alxjve  .... 

10     7     6 

r    4 

10 

47 

Southanapton,  Havre,  Paris,  as  alx>ve      .... 

9  18   10 

59 

Italian  (Mid-Europe)  railway  time 
is  one  hour  in  advance  of  English 
time,  and  ten  minutes  in  advance  of 
Rome  time.  Italian  railway  time 
avoids  A..M.  and  p.m.  hy  counting  from 
midnight  up  to  24.  Tims  8.20  p.m  is 
20.20.  As  a  rule  the  Cu.stoms  exami- 
nation of  liand  jrack.iges  takes  place 
at  the  first  (Continental  port,  and  at 
the  Ituhan  frontier,  wiiere  registered 
lut^gagf  is  also  examined ;  beyond 
that  point  luggage  cauiiot  be  registered 
from  I/oudon. 


In  the  season  application  for  pla'.'es 
in  a  8le«'piug  Cdr  should  be  made  at 
least  a  week  beforehand.  The  office 
of  the  International  Sleeping  Car 
Company  is,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
Lomlon,  S.W.  In  Rome,  'M  Via 
Condotti 

For  complete  tariff  and  time  tablts, 
consult  Bradsliaic'y  Continental  Rail- 
way Guide  (2  shillings)  ;  the  Licvt 
Cliaix  Continental  (2  francs) ;  and  for 
Italy,  the  Indicatore  Ujficiale  delle 
St  rude  Ferrate  (1  lira). 


[Rftme-I 
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Directory. — Mont  Cenis  Houtes. 


Time  Tables  of  trains  are  frequently  altered  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
summer  there  are  special  services  to  Basle,  in  the  winter  to  Rome  and  tlie 
Biviera.  The  Rome  Express  (Thursdays),  Calais-Mediterrane'e,  and  Pari»- 
Mediterrane'e  bci'in  running  in  November. 


Mont  Cenis  Routes. 
The  Time  Tables  of  Trains  which  have  through  carriages  are  enclosed  within  parallel  lines. 


Rome 

I 

1 

Express. 

LONDOX  :  — 

A.M. 

Xjt. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

Victoria 

9.  0 

9.  0 

,    , 

10.   0 

11.    0 

9.   5 

Cbaring  Croes .... 

».  u 

9.  0 

10.  0 

11.    0 

9.   0 

London  liridge      .     .     ,   1 

. , 

10!  0 

Waterloo 

,  , 

,  . 

. . 

. . 

9.4  5 

Dover dep. 

10.55 

10.53 

.  . 

.  . 

1.  0 

11.    0 

Folkestone     .     .     .     dep. 

. , 

, , 

11.40 

.  , 

,  . 

• . 

Newhaveu     .     .     .     dep. 

., 

•  • 

11.30 

, , 

.. 

Southampton      .     .     dep. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

12.   0 

Calais        ....      dep. 

P.M. 

P.M. 
1.    0* 

P.M. 

P.M. 

FM. 

A.M. 

12.49;^ 

3.   0 

l.liJ* 

Boulogne       .     .     .     dep. 

, . 

.. 

2!io 

.  . 

Dieppe      ....     dep. 

•• 

.. 

3.34 

•• 

1      A.M. 

Havre       ....     dep. 

. , 

,  , 

i       ^"    ^*I 

Paris  (Xord).     .     .       arr. 

4  35 

5.    0 

5.40 

. , 

7.'o 

5.38 

Paris  (Nord).     .     .     dep. 

4.50 

6.685 

5.581, 
••    1 

7.44j 

6.48 

Paris  (at.  Lazare)    .      arr. 

6.55 

..  u 

^  , 

11.30 

Paris  ( Lyons)      .     .     arr.  i 

. . 

6. 41 J 

6 -41) 

(Drive 

8.24) 

7.35 

1 
PariB  (Lyons)     ,     .     dep.  : 

i 

•• 

9.15 

across.) 
9.15 

9.15 

P.M. 

1     2.   0 

> 

9.i5ja 

A.M. 

2.   0 

y 

Dijdn arr,  ' 

9.45 

1.59 

. . 

,  . 

6.54 

; 

Dijon dep. 

9.55 

2.    5 

,  , 

7.18 

Culoz dep. 

1.28 

6.17 

'* 

•• 

•• 

11.35 

A.M. 

1 
1 

Modane    ....      arr. 

4.51* 

10.    1* 

.. 

,. 

3.16* 

1 

M9dine(Mid-Eijrop€) 

5.46 

10.56 

1 

.. 

4.11 

1 

Moda'je^Mid-Europej    • 
time)       .     .     .     .]  °^P- 

5.55 

ll.SO^J 

1 

1       • . 

.. 

1     5.   3 

Turin arr. 

Turin dep.  ' 

8.58 
9.10 

14.40 
15.15 

i 

1 

•• 

'     8.10 

8.40 

Genoa        ....      arr. 

12.23 

18.45 

« . 

12.    0 

Genoa       ....     dep. 

12. -^9 

19.10 

. , 

12  14 

f 

Pisa arr. 

15.55 

23.23 

16.45$ 

1      . . 

Pi^a dep. 

16.   5 

23,55 

i 

.'* 

17.   5 

UoME        ....      arr.  ' 

22  2 

6.55 

1 

23.30 

' 

♦  Customs  examination  of  registered  luggage.  +  Sleeping  oar.  .)  Dining  car. 


Directory. — St.  Gotthard  Routes. 
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St.  Gotthard  Routes. 
The  Time  Tables  of  Trains  which  have  throtcgh  carriages  are  enclosed  within  parallel  lines. 


L<jmxjn  : — 
Victoria 
Charing  Cross 
London  Bridge 


'■over dep, 

Folkestone dep. 

Calais dep. 

iioulogiie dep. 

Osteud dep. 

lirusoeLs arr. 

Brussels dep. 

Laon arr. 

Laon ,      .      .     .  dep. 


liasle 


arr. 
dep. 


Lucerne dep. 

ChiaAso arr. 

Ciiiassu dep. 

Milan arr. 

Milan dep. 

<ienua arr. 

'ieuott dep. 

''isa air. 

i'i-^ dep. 

li'JiiK arr. 


A.M. 
10.  0 


11.40 


2.10 


6.39 

7.31+ 

A.M. 

5.45 


7.  5     I 

9. 
1.54* 
2.   5$ 
15.    9 


A.M. 
10.  0 
10.  0 


12.  0 


4.31+ 

6.10 

6.36 


A.M. 
6.27 


7.  5 


A.M. 
11.  0 
11.   0 

P.M. 

1.  0 


2.50+ 


7. -2 
7.31 

A.M. 

5.45 


7.  5 


P.M. 
9.   5 
9.   0 


11.    0 

A.M. 


1,19 


5.33 
5.50 

P.M. 

5.15 


9.   OJ 

11.15 
6.   5* 
6.33 
7.51 


9.10 
12.20 
12.45 
16.45$ 
17.  5 
23.30 


•  Cubl'ju.a  examination  of  rcgibtcreU  luggage. 


Sleeping  car. 


^  Dining  cur. 


0  2 
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Directory. — Luggage, 


Mirier  a  Eoutes. 
The  Time  Tables  of  Trains  which  have  through  carriages  are  enclosed  within  parallel  lines. 


*  C'u:5toms  examination  of  n  gistered  luggage. 

For  time  table  as  far  as  Paris,  see 
tbe  table  given  for  the  Mont  Cenis 
Koute.  The  best  train  in  the  -winter 
id  the  "  Calais  -  Mediterranr'e,"  on 
Mondays.  >Vediiegday«,  and  Fridays, 
consisiting  of  sleeping  and  dining  cars 
only,  which  go  through  from  Calais 
to  Ventiuiiglia.  As  fur  as  Pans  this 
train  has  the  same  time  titble  as  the 
IJume  Express.  Anotler  special 
train  is  the  "  Paris-Me'diterranct^, '  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  :^utnrday^>. 
It  does  not  connect  with  London, 
leaving  Paris-Xord  at  4.13  p.m.  In 
other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the 
Cal  ais-jMediterran  eV . 

Arrival  by  all  Rly.  lines  at  the 
Bta'/ioxk  Centrale  {Termini). 


Sleeping  car. 


$  Dining  car. 


Porter  (facchino),  25  c.  each  heavy 
trunk ;  hand  luggage,  15  e.  or  20  c. 

Omn.  to  all  the  principal  hotels, 
u.'-ually  1  fr.  25  c. 

Cab,  1  fr. ;  at  night,  1  fr.  20  c.  Two 
horses,  2  fr. ;  at  night,  2^  tr.  Each 
heavy  trunk,  50  c. ;  small  articles, 
20  c. ;  hand  luggage  free.  Rly.  cabs 
with  r(  d  numbers  (about  30  in  all) 
cost  a  few  centimes  more. 

Luggage. — In  England,  luggage, 
unless  in  very  excessive  quantity,  ia 
cariied  tree.  In  France  56  lbs.  are 
free,  and  any  excess  over  that  weight 
is  chaigc'd  4^  c.  per  220  lbs.  per 
kilometre.  In  Italy  all  luggage  haa 
to  be  paid  for.  except  such  small  hand 
articles   as   can   be    taken    into    the 


Directory. — Customs — Passports. 
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carriage  witliout  interfering  with  the 
convenience  of  the  other  passengers. 
lu  consequence  of  tiie  frecjiient  lug- 
gage robberies  in  Italy,  the  Italian 
companies  refuge  to  carry  luggage 
which  is  not  securely  locked,  unless 
it  is  fastened  with  c  >rd,  and  sealed 
by  one  of  their  orticials.  at  a  fee  of 
50  c.  per  package.  This  ojjeration 
may  cause  the  passenger  to  lose  his 
train. 

On  the  Continent,  all  luggage 
which  is  not  taken  into  the  carriage 
has  to  be  registcreil,  and  a  ticket 
obtain*  d.  To  do  this  with  comfort 
passengers  are  advised  to  be  at  the 
station  at  least  half-an-hour  before 
the  time  advertised  for  starting.  Lug- 
gage may  be  left  in  the  cloak-rcwm 
icowfigrie,  Fr. ;  deposito,  Ital.)  for  a 
small  charge. 

Luggage  cannot  be  registered  from 
London  beyond  the  Italian  frontier — 
Chiasso,  Modane,  Vintimiglia — wliere 
it  has  to  be  re-registered,  and  is 
examined  by  the  Customs  officials. 
At  these  stations  tiiC  traveller  must 
have  his  through  ticket  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  station  at  which  he 
intends  to  stop.  Whenever  a  travelh^r 
.starts  afresh  after  breaking  his  jour- 
u^-y,  his  ticket  must  be  stamped  at 
tile  booking  office. 

Custoittx- — Tobacco,  tea,  lace,  and 
2>ilk  are  the  most  usual  dutiable 
articles  carried  by  tourists.  In 
France,  20  cigars,  or  ^  lb.  of  tobacco ; 
in  Italy,  0  cigars,  or  1 J  oz.  of  tobacco, 
are  allowed  free,  provided  they  are 
declared — not  otherwise.  The  customs 
officials  are  entitled  to  search  the 
o  othing  of  passengers,  for  which 
purfKJse  male  and  female  searchers 
are  in  attendance.  The  lines  for  not 
declaring  dutiable  goods  are  heavy. 

PuHiiporti. — The  traveller  is  advised 
to  carry  a  passport,  with  a  tolerably 
recent  oine,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
as  evidence  of  identity  and  re8i>ecta- 
bility.  Without  one  tiicre  may  be 
ilifficulty  in  obtaining  registered,  or 
even  ordinary,  letters,  post-office 
orders,  or  parcels.  Passports  may  be 
^jlitaimd  through  W.  J.  Adams,  5ii 
Feet  Street  ;  Lee  and  Carter,  440 
stnind ;  or  E.  tStnn/ord,  iiG  Cockspur 


Street,  Charinj;  Cross.  They  cost  3«.  <ad. 
Travellers  should  avoid  sketching, 
or  photographing,  near  fortifications. 


Steamer  Routes. 

Rome  can  be  reached  via  Naples 
by  the  Orient  line,  and  via  Geuoa 
or  Naples  by  the  North  German 
Lloyd.  These  are  excellent,  well- 
managed  lines,  which  either  for  tirst 
or  second  class  accommodation  can 
be  thoroughly  recommended.  In 
couoidierng  the  advantages  of  the 
sea  route,  it  may  be  noticed  that  as 
luggage  is  carr)ed  free,  and  as  the 
traveller  need  have  d.o  expenses  on 
board  for  nine  days,  it  is  not  .so 
expensive  as  the  sleeping-car  in  a 
train. 

Tue  Orient  boats  leave  London 
(Tilbury)  on  alternate  Fridays  ;  Ply- 
mouth on  Saturday ;  Gibraltar  on 
Wednesday  ;  Marseilles  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  and  arrive  at  Naples 
on  Sunday.  The  fare  to  Naples 
is,  first  saloon,  14i.  single,  and  23/. 
return  (within  four  months) :  seconti 
saloon,  iOL  single,  and  16/.  return. 

The  train  takes  5  hrs.  to  Home 
from  Naples,  and  costs,  first  clas.>^, 
1/.  .5.S', ;  .second  class,  17s.  6d. 

The  fare  from  London  to  Rome  by 
the  Orient  line  is,  first  class,  inl.  .ns. ; 
second,  liZ.  17s.  Hd.  Besides  this, 
luggage  has  to  be  paid  for  from 
Naples  to  Rome. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  boats  do 
wot  call  at  Gibraltar  or  Marseilles, 
but  touch  at  Genoa.  A  special  train 
(the  fare  being  included  iu  the  steamer 
ticket)  leaves  Waterloo  on  alternate 
Mondays  at  9.25  a.3I.  for  Southamp- 
ton. The  steamers  leave  Southampti^u 
at  noon  on  alternate  Mondays  ;  arrive 
at  Genoa  on  the  following  Monday, 
stay  there  till  Tues  lay  morning,  ami 
arrive  at  Naples  on  the  following  day. 

The  faics  are  :  to  Genoa,  tir>t 
salotiu,  \0l.  11«.  ;  second  .saloon, 
til  lis.  (jd.  ;  to  Najdes,  hrst,  I'dl.  Is.  ; 
second,  hZ.  7.^.  (id. 

The  trains  from  (ienoa  to  Rome 
take  10  hrs.,  the  fares  being:  first, 
2L  Kh. ;  second,  il.  15m.  i)d. 
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From  London  to  Rome,  via  Genoa, 
l»y  these  steamers,  costs:  first  claes, 
13/.  1^.;  second,  8/.  13.<.  3d.;  but 
luggage  from  Genoa  to  Rome  has  also 
It  he  paid  for. 


HOTELS. 

The  following  are  First  Class  in 
Jill  respects.  The  newest  are  the 
Grand,  Royal,  Continental,  and  Qwri- 
nal — all  standing  on  high  ground, 
but  somewhat  out  of  the  way. 
This  part  of  Rome  is  healthier 
and  better  drained  than  any  other. 
The  most  central  are  the  Borne, 
AufjJeterre,  Europe,  and  Londres — the 
tirst-named  fronting  the  busy  but 
noisy  Corso,  which  to  soiue  persons 
will  be  an  atti action,  and  to  otheis 
very  much  the  reverse.  The  Angle- 
if-rre  is  quiet  and  convenient,  but 
the  lower  floors  have  little  sun ; 
while  the  Londres  and  Europe  are 
among  the  sunniest  hotels  in  Rome. 
The  Bristol  is  well  placed,  but  tbe 
charges  are  high;  and  the  Bussie, 
though  not  quite  so  central,  has 
tue  advantage  of  a  quiet  street  and 
a  large  garden.  Ail  have  lifts, 
♦jlectric  light,  and  the  usual  modern 
imprcjvements.  t>ee  also  Lodijiugs, 
p.  [19j,  and  Gratuities,  p.  [15]. 

*Angleterr8,  old  established  and 
comfortable  :  much  frequented  by  the 
Kngli^h.  14  Via  Bocca  di  Leone 
(Plan  1). 

^Bristol,  chiefly  patronised  by 
wealthy  English  and  Americans.  No 
Pension.  2o  Piazza  Barberini  (Rte. 
iiO). 

^Continental,  well-managed  by  an 
Knglish  housekeeper;  very  comfort- 
able; large  public  rooms.  Pension 
from  10  fr.  Via  Cavour,  opposite 
ti;e  Rly.  Stat.  (Rte.  21).  Tramway 
cl«»se  by. 

♦Europe,  old-established  and  excel- 
lent. Fine  open  situation,  at  No.  Ho 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  facing  S.  and  W. 
(Rte.  2). 


*Grand,  npfjncd  in  1S94,  belongro.!? 
to  the  '  Lond(;n  and  Foreign  Hotel 
Syndicate.'  Hand>omely  furnished 
and  thoiougidy  well-ap|X)inted.  Finely 
situated  in  the  Piazza  delle  Terme 
(Rte.  21). 

*Londres,  old-established,  and  ex- 
posed entirely  to  the  sun.  Situation 
cheerful,  but  not  noisy.  15  Piazza  di 
Spagna  (Rte.  2). 

*Quirinal,  large  and  well-con- 
ducted :  much  frequented  by  Ameri 
cans  and  higii-class  Germans.  Ex- 
cellent fof)d.  Good,  but  expensive. 
Restiiurant  in  the  pleasant  Winter 
Garden.  7  Via  Nnzionnle,  near  the 
American  Church  (Rte.  21). 

♦Rome,  frequented  by  the  Italian 
aristocracy,  and  l^ecoming  a  favourite 
Jiotel  With  English  families.  Con- 
veniently situated  for  husinesis  men, 
and  persons  whose  time  is  limited. 
128  Corso  (Rte.  1). 

*Eoyal,  a  great  resort  of  American 
travellers,  well  situated  opposite  tbe 
Pal.  delle  Finanze,  at  No.  31  Via 
Venti  Settembre  (Rte.  21). 

♦Russia  and  lies  Britanniques — 
un<ler  tlje  latter  name  the  oldest  hotel 
in  Rome,  at  which  almost  all  English 
travellers  stayed  who  drove  into  the 
city  through  tt)e  Porta  del  Populo. 
Well  place<l  at  the  end  of  t lie  Via  del 
Babuino  (Rte.  2),  near  the  English 
Church  and  the  Villa  Borghese.  Large 
garden  behind  the  hotel. 

Charges  at  these  first-class  hotels  : 
R.  4  to  6  fr.,  L.  75  c.  to  1  fr., 
A.  1  fr.,  D.  5  to  6  fr.,  B.  1  fr. 
50  c.  Luncheon,  3  to  5  fr.  Wine, 
1  fr.  50  c.  to  4  fr.  and  upwards  ;  »SV<- 
ting-room,  10  to  14  fr. ;  Jxishet  of  v:ood, 
4  fr. ;  Seri-ant?,  7  fr.  a  day.  Pen»ion, 
exclusive  of  candles,  fire,  and  wine, 
12  to  15  fr. 

The  following  are  Second  Class 
as  regards  size,  luxurious  appoint- 
ments, and  general  mauaijement ;  but 
in  some  cases  as  comfortable  as  a  first- 
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class  hotel,  and  less  expensive.  The 
newest  and  sunuit-st  are  the  Bellevue, 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  Yia  Nazionale, 
the  Suisse,  close  bj-,  the  Eden,  in  the 
Ludovi>i  quarter,  and  the  Marini, 
which  is  alto  extremely  central,  being 
close  to  the  Piaraa  Colonna.  The 
Minerva,  a  large  and  excellent  hotel 
near  the  Pantheon,  is  tlie  most  central 
in  Rome,  and  would  rank  as  first  class 
if  it  were  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
so-called  'English  quarter.'  Tlie 
Laurati,  near  the  Bellevue,  and  the 
Molaro,  in  the  heart  of  the  British 
colony,  are  also  well  exposed  to  sun- 
shine— an  advantage  gained  also  by 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  remainder. 

AUemagne  (Lift).  88  Via  Condotti 
''Rte.  2). 

Anglo-American,  128  Via  Frattina 
(Kte.  2). 

Beaasite,  Via  Aurora,  sunny. 

Bellevue,  opposite  the  Pal.  Aldo- 
brandini,  163  Via  Nazionale  (Rte.  21). 

*£deB,  in  an  open  situation  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  with   fine  view  from 


the  upper  windows. 
(Rte.  20). 


49  Via  Ludoviai 


Germaiiia  (Lerraann),  Via  Boncom- 

pagiii. 

Hassler,  frequented  by  Germans. 
Fine  view.  Piazza  Trinita  dei  Monti 
(Rte.  2). 

*Italie,  close  to  the  Pal.  Barberini ; 
mucli  frequented  by  English  families. 
12  Via  delle  Quaitro  Fontane. 

Laurati  (Lift),  opposite  the  Torre 
delle  Milizie.  Situation  cheerful  but 
rather  noiay.  1.04  Via  Naziunale. 
Tramway  passes  the  door. 

*Marini  (Lift),  frequented  by  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  as  well  as  by 
Itiilian  iSenatory.  Good  food.  17  Via 
del  Tritone  (Rte.  2). 


*Minerva  (Lift),  large  and  well- 
managed,  very  convenient  for  single 
travellers  whose  time  is  limited. 
Situation  healthy.  Upper  rooms 
sunny.  69  Piazza  ddla  Minerva 
(Rte.  16). 

Molaro  (Lift),  convenient  in  situa- 
tion, and  well-exposed  to  the  sun. 
56  Via  Gregoriana  (Rte.  2). 

Suisse,  104  Via  Nazionale  (Rte.  19). 

Victoria,  comfortable,  with  a  small 
garden.     24  Via  Due  Macelli. 

Charges  at  the  above  second-class 
hotels :  R.  3  to  5  fr.,  L.  50  c.  to 
75  c,  A.  1  fr.,  D.  4  fr.  50  c.  to  5  fr., 
B.  1  fr.  50  c.  Luncheon,  2  fr.  50  c.  to 
3  fr.  Wine,  1  fr.  to  3  fr.  and  upwards  ; 
Sitting-room.  10  fr;  basket  of  wood, 
3  fr. ;  Servants,  5  fr.  a  day.  Pension, 
exclusive  of  candles,  fire,  and  wine, 
10  to  12  fr. 

Third  Class — for  bachelors,  and 
persons  who  wish  to  economise,  or  to 
learu  Italian.  English  ladies  may  go 
to  the  Alibert,  Milano.  and  Posta. 

Alibert,  the  only  liotel  of  this 
group  in  the  English  quarter,  close  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagnu.  Quiet,  with 
baths.      Vicolo  d'  Alibert  (Rte.  2). 

Campidoglio,  very  central,  286 
Coj>o,  near  the  Piazza  Venezia 
(Ute.  4). 

Cavour,  5  Via  S.  Chiara,  near  the 
Piazza  della  Minerva  (Rte.  16). 

Ceutrale,  9  Piazza  Rosa. 

Colonna,  5  Via  del  Tritone. 

Nazionale,  13C  Piazza  Mordecitorio. 

Posta,  opposite  the  N.  entrance  to 
the  Post  Office,  29  Via  della  Vite. 

8.  Chiara,  18  Via  S.  Chiara,  close 
to  the  Piazza  della  Minerva. 
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Charges  at  the  above  third-clnss 
liotels :  R.  2  fr.  50  c.  and  upwards, 
L.  50  c,  A.  50  c,  D.  3  fr.  50  c.  (or 
a  la  Carte),  B.  1  fr.  25  c,  Luncheon, 
2  fr.  50  c.  (or  a  la  Carte) ;  wood,  3  fr. 
Pension^  7  to  10  fr.,  wine  included. 


Pensions  (First  Class). 

Bella,  193  Via  del  Bahuino.  Com- 
fortable. 

♦Bethell,  41  Via  del  Bahuino. 

^Chapman  (American),  76  Via  S. 
Niccolb  da  Tolentitio  (Lift). 

*Dawes,  57  Via  Sistina. 

Fran9aise  (Lift),  36  Via  del  Tritone. 

Hayden  (Lift),  42  Piazza  Pdi. 

Marley,  55  Via  Boncompagni. 

May-Giannelli,  15  Via  Ludovisi. 

Michel  (American),  72  Via  Sistina. 

Sud,  Via  Lombardia. 

*Tellenbach  (Lift),  66  Via  Due  Ma- 
eelli. 

Zamvos,  34  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana. 
Charges  at  all  these,  7  to  12  fr.,  with 
wine. 

Pensions  (Second  Class). 

Anglaise  (Hurdle-Lomi),  51  Piazza 
di  Spagna. 

Avanzi,  75  Via  di  Capo  le  Case. 

Einaldi,  145  Via  Basella  (American). 

Smith,  47  Corso. 

Von  Kruger,  181  Via  NazionaJe, 
with  another  entrance  at  43  Via  del 
Quirinale.     Charges  somewliat  lower. 


Afternoon  Tea.  —  23  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  Miss  Cargill. 

Antiquities.  —  Gioggi,  70  Via  S. 
Claudio;  Pacini,  Via  Due  Macelli; 
Corvisieri,  86  Via  Due  Macelli ; 
Clerici,  H6  Via  del  Babuino;  Marti- 
nelti,  73  Via  Bonella ;  Innocenti,  77 
Via  del  Babuino;  Jandolo,  92  Via 
del  Babuiuo ;  Segre^  92  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

Art-dealers. — Juliana,  147  Via  del 
Babuino ;  Dies,  84  Via  Condotti. 

Artists'  Co-operative  Society,  1 38  Via 
del  Babuino. 

Auction  Rooms  at  the  Pal.  Borghese, 
kept  by  Cav.  G.  Sangiorgi.  Etruscan, 
Roman,  and  mediaeval  curiosities 
always  on  sale.    9  to  6 ;  entrance  free. 

Bakers. — Cdalucci,  94  Via  del  Ba- 
buino ;  Valan,  100  Via  del  Babuino, 
and  79a  Via  Condotti ;  Donati,  145 
Via  Principe  Umberto;  Lais,  49  Via 
della  Croce  ;  Perego,  143  Via  Na- 
zionale. 

Bankers. — Plowden  and  Co.,  Piazza 
S.  Claudio ;  Alex.  B.  Franz  (British 
Consul),  96  Piazza  S.  Claudio ; 
Sehasti  and  Beali,  20  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
correspondents  of  some  of  the  chief 
banks  in  London ;  Conte  Cerasi,  51  Via 
del  Babuino  ;  Schmidt  and  Co. 
(German),  7  Via  della  Vite ;  Banca 
d' Italia,  Via  Nnzionale;  Bosio,  Piazza 
di  Pietra;  Banca  Comereiale  Itali- 
ane,  112  Via  Plebiscito. 

Baths. — 1^  to  2  fr. ;  fee  to  atten- 
dant, 20  c.  64  Via  Belsiana;  151 
Corso ;  96  Via  del  Babuino ;  9a  Via 
Venezia ;  44  Via  dei  Crociferi  (hy- 
dropathic establishment),  1  Via  Ali- 
beit;  29  Via  della  Vite;  37  Via 
Volturno  (hydro-electric  therapeutic) ; 
116  Porto  di  Ripetta.  All  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  are  furnished  with 
baths.  During  the  summer  there  are 
swimming  batlis  on  the  Tiber,  at  the 
Ponte  Molle. 

Billiards.  —  Anglo- American  Bar, 
328  Corso  ;  Arl^ortlli,  corner  of  Via 
Agostino  Depretis  and  Via  Balbo  ; 
Caffe  delle  Varieta,  74  Due  Macelli. 
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Bookbinders. — Rome  is  celebrated 
for  its  bindings  in  white  vellum : 
»S<af/eryni,  Yiadeir  Archetto;  Olivieri 
87  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Donnini,  78  Via 
della  Croce  ;  Mogchetti,  47  Via  Vit- 
toiia;  Andersen,  3  Via  Sardegna; 
Glingler,  42  Via  della  Mercede. 

Books  on  Rome  (see  Literature). 

Booksellers,  Stationers. — Spithover, 
85  Piazza  di  Spagna;  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  literature ;  guide- 
•books ;  maps,  ancient  and  modern, 
including  the  latest  of  the  Italian 
Govt.  Surve}' ;  engravings.  Exclusive 
agent  for  tlie  sale  of  Anderson's 
I>hotograph8,  and  tliose  of  Braun  & 
(Jo.,  of  Dornach. 


Piale,  1  Piazza  di  Spagna :  Bocat, 
216  Corso,  Italian  and  French; 
Loescher,  307  Corso,  French  and  Ger- 
man ;  Modes  arid  Mendel^  140  Corso ; 
Treves,  383  Corso ;  Faravia,  50  Piazza 
SS.  Apostuli  and  15  Via  Nazionale ; 
Zampini,  51  Via  Frattina. 

The  numerous  works  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  on  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, and  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
can  be  procured  at  the  shop  attached 
to  the  College  Printing  Office  in  the 
Piazza  Mignanelli,  or  at  Spithover's. 

Bronzes.  —  Bohrich,  62  Via  Due 
Macelli ;  Freschi,  56, 57  Via  Condotti  ; 
Boschetti,  74  Via  Coudotti  ;  A.  Nelli, 
139  Via  del  Babuino ;  Bainaldif  51a 
and  134  Via  del  Babuiuo. 


CAB  FARES. 


IN  THE  CITY. 

The  course  for  one  or  two 
persons 

By  tiie  hour  (each  hour)  . 

VoT  every  additional  quarter 
of  an  hour 

The  course  to  the  Trastevere 
Station 

OUTSIDE  THE  GATES. 

From  any  part  of  the  city  to 
the  Tramway  Station  out- 
side the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  . 

By  the  hour  from  any  part  of 
the  city  to  the  Cemetery  of 
Campo  Verano  adjoining  S. 
Lorenzo 

For  every  extra  quarter  of 
an  hour    

As  far  as  3  kilora.  outside  any 
of  tlie  gates  (each  hour) 

For  every  extra  quarter  of  an 
hour 


OPEN. 


By 
day. 


By 

Digbt. 


fr.   c. 
80 
2 

50 


fr.   c. 

1 

2 

50 

1  50 


1  20      1  60 

I 

I 

2  20      2  70 

50  \       65 

I 
2  50 

50  , 


CLOSED. 


By 
day. 


fr.    c. 


O.) 


By 

night. 


Ir.   c. 


1  i    1    20 

2  25  I  2  50 


60 


1  40  ;  2 


2  20      2  70 
50  !       65 

2  50 
50 


TWO  HOPwSES. 


By      i      By 
day.       night. 


fr. 
2 
3 


70 


fr.   c. 

2  50 

3  50 

85 


2  50      2  80 

3  50     4 

85         95 
4 

80 


In  a  one-horse  cab,  by  the  courne,  20  c.  extra  ( liarge  fur  a  tliird  person. 

Driverti  are  tibliged  to  (arry  thi>  tarilf,  ami  pnxlui  e  it  on  UeuiaiKl.     After  1  p.m.  ou  Carnival 
day«  tlje  tiuiffis  su.-peniipd,  and  a  bargain  rau.^t  be  made. 
i>rlvers  expect  a  fsniall  gratuity. 


/r^. 
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Cafes.  —  Nazionale  (^Araqno),  179 
Cor.so ;  Roma,  426  Corso,  with  restau- 
rant ;  Greco,  with  restaurant,  86  Via 
Coiidotti,  frequented  by  artists. 

Cameos,  principally  on  shell. — 
Sauh'ni,  96  Via  del  Babuino ;  Ne<jri\ 
60  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Verge,  o2  Piazza 
di  Sj)agna  ;  Raimondo  de  Estrada,  25 
Via  Sistina ;  F.  Ciapponi,  129  Via 
Sistina ;  De  Felici,  98  Piazza  di 
Spagna  ;  Tomhini,  2  Via  Condotti. 

Carpets  and  Curtains. — Haas,  46 
Via  Condotti. 

Carriages. — Tomha,  1  Piazza  della 
Pilotta  ;  Serafino  Malaspina.  71  Via 
(IcUh  Croce  (speaks  English).  For 
the  dav,  not  iucluding  bu^namano.  20 
to  25  fr.  By  tiie  month,  600  to  700  fr., 
including  huonamano,  close  or  open 
carriage  as  required.  During  the 
Carnival.  50  and  60  fr.  a  day.  On 
engaging  a  carriage  by  the  month  it  is 
advisable  to  sign  a  written  agret-ment 
with  the  owner,  stating  that  double 
fiires  will  oidy  be  paid  for  excursions 
into  the  country  exceeding  10  miles  be- 
yond the  gates,  such  as  to  Veil,  Tivoli, 
Palestrina,  Albano,  Ostia,  or  Porto. 

Casts  from  the  Antique. — MarsHi, 
18  Via  Frattina:  iV«//^eer/.  54  Corso  : 
PadoveW,  46a  Via  Porta  Pinciana  ; 
Fedtli,  43  Via  Laurina. 

Chemists. — /.  Eians  (late  Sinim- 
herghi  and  Evans],  64  Via  Condotti, 
chemists  to  the  King  of  Italy,  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  British 
Embassy  ;  H.  Roberts  tf-  Co.,  37  Piazza 
in  Lucina;  W.  A.  Wall,  A.P.S., 
chemitjt  to  the  Britisli  Embassy.  1 
Via  S.  Niccolo  da  Toleutiuo.  Alleori, 
43  Via  del  Tritone  (homoeopathic). 
Baker,  41  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  op- 
posite the  Grand  Hotel. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SERVICES. 
— All  Saint^\  in  the  Via  del  Bal)uino 
(Chaplain,  Rev.  F.  N.  Oxenhom,  D.D). 
Services  from  Advent  to  Easter : 
Holy  Communion.  Tues..  Thurs.. 
Holy  Days,  8.30  a.m.     Mattins  daily. 


except  Sat.,  at  10.30  a.m.  Extra  ser- 
vices in  Advent  and  Lent.  On  Sun., 
Holy  Commimion  at  8.30,  and  also 
at  10  A.M.  on  the  1st  and  3rd  Sun.  of 
the  month.  Mattins  at  11  a.m.  Even- 
song at  3  P.M.  After  Easter  the  hours 
are  changed,  notice  being  given  from 
time  to  time.  The  Church  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  contributions  of 
visitors  and  residents.  Sittings  25  fr. 
each  for  those  who  debire  reserved 
chairs ;  otherwise  free.  Attached  to 
the  Church  there  is  a  Lending  Library, 
open  to  all  members  of  the  congrega  - 
tion ;  donations  in  books  or  money 
are  received  to  keep  it  up.  A  fine 
Organ  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Stanton  in  1894.  it  has  three 
manuals,  and  40  stops,  and  was  built 
by  Peter  Conacher,  of  Huddersfield, 
from  a  specification  of  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley.  at  a  cost  of  1050/.  All  the 
pipes  are  of  spotted  metal. 

Trinity  Church,  Piazza  S.  Silvestro, 
opened  in  1874.  Services  at  11  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.  Holy  Communion  on  the 
1st  Sun.  in  the  month,  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsun  days.  Rev.  F. 
A.  Morgan.  M.A.  (for  the  Season). 

St.  PauVs  (American  Episcopal), 
Via  Xazionale,  corner  of  Via  Napoli, 
a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Lombard- 
Gothic  style,  designed  by  G.  E.  Street, 
R.A.  Sun.,  Chri.-tmas-day,  and  Good 
Friday,  at  8.30.  10.45  a.m.,  and  4  p.m. 
On  holy-days,  9  a.m.,  and  daily  in 
Lent,  at  10  a.m.  Good  peal  of  bells 
and  Organ.  The  ]Mosaics  of  the  apse 
and  arches  over  choir,  from  designs  by 
Sir  Edmund  Bume  Jones,  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Venezia-lNIurano  Glass 
Co.  at  Venice.  No  end<»wment.  Rec- 
tor, Rev.  Dr.  NevtJi,  58  Via  Napoli. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capite :  S.  Giorgio,  Via  S.  Sebas- 
tiano. 

PRESBYTERIAN,  7  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre.  Sun.  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray.  Circul  iting  library  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation. 

GERMAN  PROTESTANT  service  at 
the  Embassy,  Pal.  Cafiarelli.  Rev. 
M.  Lang. 
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Evangelical  Chapels,  with  Schools 
Annexed. 

Waldensian,  107  Via  Xazionale. 
Uev.  3/.  Frochtt. 

Free  Church,  43  Via  Panico,  near 
the  Ponte  8.  Angelo,     Rev.  L.  Conti. 

Methodist,  64  Via  della  Scrofa. 
Bev.  H.  Piggott. 

American  Methodist,  2  Piazza  Poli. 
Rev.  W.  Burt. 

Episcopal  Methodist,  Via  Venti 
Scttembrc. 

Baptist,  35  Piazza  in  Lucina.  Rev. 
J.  Wall. 

Baptist,  154  Via  Urbana.  Rev.  J.  C. 
}V,tU. 

Italian  Evangelical,  1  Via  Palestro. 
R^v.  John  ThoinuH. 

British  Society's  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  5  Via  (Tregoriaiia.  Mrs.  Burt- 
chaell.     (See  Synagogues.) 


Clothing.— 0/d  England,  115  Via 
Nazionale.  Bocconi,  Corso.  Guas- 
talhi.  335  Coi-80.  Unione  MUitare, 
Via  in  Lucina.  Schraider,  5  Piazza 
di  Spagna. 

CLUBS. — International  Artistic  As- 
sodation,  51  Via  jNIargutta,  Life  and 
Costume  classes;  musical  and  social 
meetings  ;  illustrated  English  papers. 
Subs.  tiO  fr.  a  year  or  30  fr.  the  season. 

German  Artids,  113  Via  del  Semi- 
nario.  Foreigners  admitted,  if  they 
hpeak  German.  Subs.  GO  fr.  a-year, 
or  10  a  montli.  Attached  is  a  library 
(.f  works  on  Rome  and  the  fine  arts 
(3000  volumes). 

Circolo  della  Caccia,  219  Corso. 
Foreijjners  of  distinction  atid  di])lo- 
matists  are  admitted  by  ballot. 

Caaino  Bernini,  55  Via  Foutanella 
<li  BorghesH  (middle  class). 

German  Skittle  -  Ground  '  Kegel- 
Verein;  at  the  Villa  Strohl-Ff-rn,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borgin  se. 
100  members.  President,  Herr 
Jlaxxler. 

Cheitu  Cluh  (Accademia  degli  Scac- 
rhi).  Pal.  f)(le8C!ilchi.  Another  (Cir- 
colo ilegli  Scacchi)  ut  337  Corso. 

Cluh  Alpino  Jtaliano,  6  Vicfdo 
Valdina.   Interesting  excursions  every 


■winter  and  spring  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  in  a  scientific  manner 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of 
Latium.  Strangers  can  join  by  giving 
in  their  names  three  days  before,  at 
the  club. 

Lawn  Tennis,  38  Via  Corsi,  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  (1891). 

Jockey  Club  (1881),  53  Via  delle 
Muratte. 

Canottieri  Tevere  (rowing  club)  give 
regattas  on  the  Tibei".  Boathouses 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  Passeggiata  di 
llipetta.  Close  by  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rival  Rowing  Club 
Italiano. 


Coffee-machines. — Faucillon,  23  Via 

Propaganda. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Campanile  e  Ric- 
ciardi,  101  Corso  (52  fr.  a  ton,  besides 
huonamano). 

Collars  and  Neck-ties. — Chanal,  143 
Corso :  Outset,  243  Corso;  I'ronconi, 
Til  Corso  ;  Baldasmroni,  76  Via 
Condotti. 

Concerts.  —  In  the  Sala  Costanzi, 
Sala  Dante,  Sala  Umberto  Prime,  and 
Sala  Palestiina.  Cl.'issical  quartettes 
during  the  season.  Enquire  at  the 
English  libraries. 

Confectioners. — Ronzi  and  Singer, 
corner  of  Piazza  Cohmna  and  Corso  ; 
Sorhetteria  Napoletana,  22  Via  dell* 
Impresa,  for  ices  ;  Ramazzotti,  404 
Corso,  and  195  Via  Nazionale  ; 
Fesoli,  7  Via  del  NazzRieno;  La  tour, 
67  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  (also  Ices) ; 
Aragno,  180  Corso. 

Consuls. — Great  Britain  :  Alex. 
Roeshr  Franz,  Esq.,  96  Piazza  S. 
Claudio. 

America  (United  States) :  H.  de 
Castro,  16  Piazza  S.  Bernai-do. 

Copyists  of  old  Masters. — Agnese 
RoteniitKka,  111  Via  Nazionale;  Gu- 
gliclmi,  Cnstode  of  the  PinacotcsCii  at 
the  Vatican.  Intending  i)urchascrs 
should  select  copies  which  are  iu 
course  of  completion  on  the  spot. 
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Director)/. — Embassies. 


Coral  and  Tortoiseshell. — Bahano, 
247  Corso,  also  reiiy;ioiis  ornaineiir.s ; 
Uzzo,  67  Piazza  di  Spagnu  and  Sii  Via 
Coudotti. 

Dairies  ( Vaccliei'ie),  for  milk,  butter, 
and  eggs. — Villa  Ada,  on  tlu;  Via 
Salaria ;  Palniegiaui,  65  Piazza  di 
Spagna;  Bucci,  7  Via  della  Croce  ; 
41  Via  Veiiti  Settembre ;  Andrecml, 
105  Via  Sistina;  Scrajiui,  84  Via 
Muratte  ;  Frattari,  6  Via  dei  iServiti ; 
Saloini,  7  Capo  le  Case. 

Dancing  (see  Lessons). 

Dentists. — Dr.  Chamberlain,  114 
Via  del  Babuino ;  Br.  Fenchelle,  93 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Dr.  Webb,  87  Via 
Nazionale. 

Dinners  sent  out. — Families  iu  lodg- 
ings may  be  supplied  with  luncheon 
or  dinner  from  a  trattoria,  at  2^  to  4  fr. 
a  heail  exclusive  of  dessert  and  wine  ; 
the  dishes  are  sent  perfectly  hot,  in 
large  tin  boxes  furnished  with  charcoal 
braziers.  Berardi,  75  Via  della 
Croce ;  Ranieri,  26  Via  Mario  dei 
Fiori ;  Corradetti,  81  Via  della  Croce  ; 
Niccolo  delV  Ariui,  13  Via  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte;  tSpillman,  11  Via  della 
Vite. 

Doctors. — (see  Medical  Men). 

Drawing  Materials  and  Colours.— 
Bwii,  42  Via  Avignoiiesi;  Juliana, 
147  Via  del  Babuino;  Cortesdli,  150 
Via  Sistina;  Zeeca,  53a  Via  Mar- 
gutta,  and  23  Via  S.  Niccolo  da 
Tolentino. 

Drawing  (see  Lessons). 

Dressmakers. — Roffi,  81  Piazza  di 
Spagna  ;  Fontecorvo,  172a  Corso  ; 
Cento,  25  Piazza  Mignanelli ;  Gennari, 
307  Corso  ;  Ville  de  Lyon,  48  Via  dei 
Pretetti ;  Lapalu,  16  ViadellaMercede, 
for  repairs ;  Ogei;  38  Via  Torino.  Girls' 
Professional  School,  Via  della  Missions 
(well  worth  a  visit). 


Embassies  to  the  Court  of  Italy. 

America    (United    States) :     Hon. 
Gtmral   Draper,    16  Piazza   S.   Ber- 


nardo; private  residence,  Pal.  Piom- 
bino,  Via  Veneto. 

Austria  :  Pal.  di  Venezia. 

Bavaria  :  Baron  Tucher,  Pal.  Bor- 
ghese. 

BiiLGii'M  :  1  Foro  Trajano. 

Dknmark  :  21  Corso  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele. 

France:  Pal.  Farnese. 

Gkrviany:  Pal.  CaiFarelli. 

Great  Britain:  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Philip 
Currie,  G.C.B.,  Via  Venti  Settembre. 
First  Secretary :  Sir  George  Bonham, 
Bart.     Office  hours,  10  to  1. 

Greece  :  49  Via  Venti  Settembre. 

Holland:  Pal.  Bonaparte. 

Russia:  518  Corso. 

Spain:  Pailazzo  Barberini. 

Sweden  and  Norway  :  16  Via 
Teatro  Valle. 

Switzerland  :  7  Via  Vicenza. 

Turkey  :  36  Via  Palestro. 

Embassies  to  the  Pope. 

Austria  :  3  Piazza  Venezia. 

Bavaria  :   I  Foro  Trajano. 

BEL(iiuM  :  24  Corso  Vittorio  Eman- 
ueie. 

France  :  Pal.  Rospigliosi. 

Monaco:  91  Piazza  Rorghese. 

Portugal  :  4  Piazza  S.  Lort;nzo  in 
Lueina. 

Prussia  :  149  Via  Torino. 

Russia  :  Pal.  Galitzin. 

Spain:  Pal.  di  Spagna. 

Engravings.  —  Regia  Calcogrnfia^ 
6  Via  della  Stamperia.  All  the 
engravings  executed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Papal  and  Italian  Covernients 
may  be  purchased  there.  Spithooer, 
for  the  engravings  of  the  modern 
German  School,  after  Overbeck,  Fuh- 
rich,  &c.  Bossi,  401  Corso.  One  of 
'the  best  collections  of  Views  in  Rome 
is  the  i-eries  by  Cottafavi,  published 
by  Fiale,  51  in  all,  price  16  fr. 

Fans. —  Gorio,  57  Piazza  Monte- 
citorio;   Gilardini,  185  Corso. 

Feathers.  —  Chiara  Falcetti,  77 
Piazza  Borghese;  Alio,  425  Corso. 

Fencing  see  Lessons). 
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rESTIVALS.  —  The  Carnival  has 
entirely  lost  its  diatinctive  Koman 
features,  the  churacteristic  horse-race 
uhich  used  to  coiichide  each  day's 
frolics  having  been  abolished,  and 
th»-  fornii  r  participutiou  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  with  their  gorgeous 
carriag^es  in  the  display  having  be- 
come things  of  the  past. 

At  present  the  so-called  Carnival 
Committees  are  endeavouring  to  keep 
up  the  failiug  institution  by  organising 
jKUiderou-s  pieces  of  pageantry  to  amute 
the  public.  A  few  masqueraders  drive 
along  the  Corso  in  carriages,  and  are 
pelted  with  comfits  and  flowers  from 
the  windows  and  balconies.  The 
diversions  end  cm  the  eveninii;  of  Shrove 
Tuesdiiy,  with  the  Moccoletti,  when 
every  f)ne  in  the  windows  and  in  the 
streets  appears  with  lighted  tapers,  and 
endeavours  to  keep  iiis  own  ali^iht  and 
extinguisli  his  neiglibour's.  This  con- 
cludes an  hour  after  dark,  when  an 
allegorical  colossal  ^^ roup  representing 
old  father  Carnival  is  conveyed  in 
profession  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
and  burnt  on  a  bimfire  amidst  a  grand 
<ii.<'play  of  rorkets,  Kuman  candles,  and 
Bengal  lights. 

fFexta  (lello  Statuto  (first  Sunday 
in  June). — On  this  occasion  tlie  King 
reviews  the  troops  of  the  garrisons  in 
the  Praetorian  camp  ;  scholastic  prize- 
me<lals  and  civic  honoiary  distinctions 
are  awarded  by  the  Sindaco  at  the 
Capitol ;  the  streets  and  |»ublic  build- 
ings Hre  illuminated,  and  similar  de- 
monstrations of  rejoicing  are  made 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

Birtkday  of  Rome,  April  'l\. — The 
Forum  and  the  Colosseum  are  il- 
iuminateU  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  on  this 
day. 

Puhlic  Fextivah.  —  f^^ew  Year's 
U^y,  b>i>iphany,  fl'^aster  Day,  Ascen- 
sion Day,  Conception  (Dec.  H),  fBirth 
of  the  Virgin  (Sept.  8),  Assumption 
(.\ug.  15).  Corpus  Domini  (Thurs. 
after  Trinity  Sun.),  fSS.  Peter  and 
Paul  (June  "21>),  All  Suints,  -Ciiri.>,t- 
mad  Day,  and  the  Patron  Saint  of  the 
diocese  or  city. 

Satumnl  Mnse^imx  closed  on  the 
last  Sun.  in  Carnival :  on   Murch    19 


(King's  Birthday);  on  Sept.  20, 
Nov.  20,  and  on  tlie  days  markeil 
above  t-  Also  at  1  o'clock  on  the 
1st  Tues.  in  Carnival,  and  on  the 
following  Thurs. 

The  Artists'  Carnival,  originated 
by  the  (.lerman  artists  in  Kome,  and 
continued  by  the  International  Artis- 
tic Club.  u.-5ually  takes  place  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  Artists  of  nil  na- 
tions assemble  at  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
en  route  for  Cervara  (Kte.  44).  After 
singing,  speechifying,  and  distribution 
of  mock  orders,  there  is  a  cold  dinner 
followed  by  donkey-racing,  spear- 
throwing,  and  other  amusements,  and 
the  fantastic  processicm  of  cars,  artil- 
lery, &c.,  returns  to  Rome  in  the 
evening  with  torches  and  Bengal 
lights. 

Firewood  can  be  procured  in  large 
quantities  at  the  wood-yards  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  near  tlie  Tiber, 
or  from  Rotti,  33  Via  Monte  Brian zo, 
or  Fascia,  Via  Salaria.  Here  it  costs 
20  fr.  a  '  passo,'  delivered  at  the  door. 
Badaracco,  93  Via  dellu  Vite,  17  fr. 
the  passo. 

Fish  Markets. — Via  di  S.  Teodoro 
and  Piazza  delle  Coppelle,  where  all 
the  produce  of  the  sea-fisheries,  and  of 
the  salt  lagoons  bordering  on  thePoji- 
tine  Marshes,  are  brought  every  morn- 
ing. This  forms  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as  the 
species  are  extremely  varied.  The 
best  fish  arc  the  turbot  (rombo),  sea 
basse  (jspuphi),  the  sea  woU  {Lwpo  di 
Mare],  grey  mullet  {Mugil  ceph(dus), 
the  red  mullet  (Iriglia),  soles  (sogliole), 
whiting  (merluzzo).  The  ragusta  or 
crayfisli  represents  our  lobster.  In 
summer  the  tunny,  sturgeon,  and 
omhrina  are  excellent  eating.  The 
best  freshwater  fish  are  the  <;els,  pike, 
and  carp  from  the  lakes  of  Fogliaiio, 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  Bra(r- 
ciano.  Trout  occasionally  reach  Kome 
from  the  Anio  above  the  falls  of  Ti- 
voli,  and  in  winter  from  the  Lago 
Majigiore.  A  peculiar  siM'ciea  of 
laud-crab  is  considered  a  delicacy  in 
tliesumii.er  months.    Kome  is  largely 
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Directory. — Fox  Hunting. 


supplied  with  fish  from  Cattolica,  on 
tiie  Adriatic. 

Flowers.  —  Cardella,  144  Via  del 
Babuino.  Vincenzo  Voile,  4(5  Via 
Ciipo  le  Case.  Artificial,  142  Via 
Frattina.  Also  at  the  Scuola  Frofes- 
m'onale,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen  of  Italy,  Via  della  Missione. 

Forwarding  Agents. — Adolph  Boe- 
der Franz,  19  Via  Ctjndotti ;  C.  Stein, 
42  Via  di  Mcrcede  ;  Gondrand,  372 
Corso ;  Gaze  and  Son,  10  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  Lemon  and  Co.,  49  Piazza 
di  Spagna. 

Fox  hunting.— Founded  in  1840. 
Under  the  managenjent  of  a  conimittee 
of  Roman  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
About  100  memlDers,  suba.  250  fr.  The 
establishment  comprises  an  experi- 
enced English  huntsman  and  whip,  a 
stable  of  English  hunters,  and  a  pack 
of  hounds.  Season,  Nov.  15th  to 
March  31.  Strangers  are  allowed  to 
become  annual  members,  but  as  such 
cannot  take  any  part  iti  tlie  delibera- 
tions of  the  society.  English  visitors 
may  follow  the  hounds  occasionally, 
or  drive  to  the  meets  without  being 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  Hunt 
fund,  unless  they  are  regular  atten- 
dants. The  meets  generally  take 
place  on  Mon.  and  Thurs.  at  11  a.m., 
and  are  announced  in  the  daily  paperrf, 
or  at  Barfoot's,  151  Via  del  Babuino, 
and  the  English  libraries.  The  best 
hunting-grouiid.s  are  those  creased  by 
the  Via  Ai)pia  and  Nomeiitana.  The 
hunting  season  concludes  with  races, 
which  take  place  at  the  Oapannelle 
(Rte.  48),  and  are  patronised  by  the 
Kintf  and  Royal  family.  Master : 
Marchese  di  lioccagiovine,  1  Foro 
Trajano.  Secretary :  Cav.  Cartocci, 
117  ViaScrofa.  Kennels  at  the  Villa 
Tar  Fiorenza,  outside  Porta  Salaria 
(No.  48). 

Framing  (Pictures  and  photo- 
graphs).— Gamhacciani,  143  Via  tiel 
Babuino  ;  Leonardi,  469  Corso  ; 
Paoloni,  17  Vicolo  Alberto. 

Fruit  Market. — The  principal  are 
in  the  Via  dei  Cerchi  and  the  Campo 


dei  Fiori.  Oranges  are  brought  from 
Naples  and  Sicily;  apples  Hud  pears 
from  the  Sabine  provinces  chiefly,  as 
also  chestnuts  and  walnuts.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  there  is  an  abun- 
dant 8U[)ply  of  strawberries,  cherries, 
plums,  and  later  of  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes,  and  tigs.  Melons,  and  coco- 
meri,  a  kind  of  large  water-melon,  are 
eaten  in  great  quantities. 

Funerals. — The  interment  of  Pro- 
testants is  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  committees  of  the 
English  and  German  Churches.  Fixed 
taritf,  includinjJT  hearse,  coflBn,  mourn- 
ing-carriages, payments  to  the  Roman 
municipality  for  the  ground  and  fees 
to  the  Officers.  The  funerals  are 
divided  into  three  classes  :  1st,  650  fr., 
including  a  vault  for  supporting  a 
large  monument ;  2nd,  300  fr.,  without 
a  vault;  3rd,  for  persons  unable  to 
incur  more  expense,  as  certified  by  the 
British  or  U.S.A.  Consuls,  65  fr.  only 
fur  cemetery  fees.  These  charges  do 
not  include  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
costs  55  c.  per  lb.,  or  carriages.  The 
clergyman  generally  receives  a  gra- 
tuity of  60  fr.  Achille  Trucchi  (17  Via 
Quattro  Fontane),  keeper  of  the  Pro- 
testant Cemetery,  is  the  undertaker 
appointed  by  the  British  Church 
Burial  Committee.  He  is  also  chief 
inspector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery. Sig.  Trucchi  will  attend  to  the 
erection  of  monuments  and  railings, 
and  will  keep  them  in  order. 

Funerals  of  British  and  American 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Priest  in  who.se  parish  the 
death  takes  place.  The  church 
charges,  as  well  as  those  at  the  extra- 
mural cemetery  of  S.  Ijorenzo,  are 
regulated  by  a  fixed  tariff.  All  intra- 
mural burials  in  churches  are  for- 
bidden. 

Furniture.  —  Cagiati,  249  Corso  ; 
Barberito,  120  Via  Sistina;  Janttti, 
17  Via  Condotti;  Levera,  395  Corso; 
JIaas,-i6  Via  Condotti.  Carved  work 
(Intarsia),  Zvxxarelli,  33  Via  del 
Babuino. 

Furs. —  Grossi,  132  Corso ;  Gilardini, 
185  Corao. 
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Game  and  Poultry.  —  Facchini, 
Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  Other 
shops  in  the  streets  adjoining  the 
Pantheon,  The  supply  of  game  is 
very  varied  indeed,  comprising,  in 
their  season,  wild  pigeons,  partridges, 
■Wixxicocks,  three  species  of  snipe, 
waterfowl,  thrushes,  quails  (espe- 
cially in  May),  and  an  immense  variety 
of  small  birds  (Uccelletti),  most  of 
them  birds  of  passage.  Of  large 
game,  wild  boar,  roebuck,  hares,  and 
por.upines,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
throughout  the  winter  from  the  great 
marsh  forests  bordering  the  sea. 

Gloves. — 3Ierola,  14:2  Corso;  Mag- 
aioni,  34  Via  Condotti ;  39  Piazza  in 
Lucina  ;  10  Via  della  Vite. 

Ooldsmiths  (see  Jewellers). 

Gratuities. — Xo  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
travellers  under  this  head,  but  the 
following  )emarks  may  be  of  use  in 
determining  the  sums  which  it  is  fair 
and  reasonable  to  give  to  officials  and 
hotel  servants. 

In  museums  and  galleries,  where  a 
fee  has  been  paid  for  admission,  the 
attenditnts  are  not  permitted  to  accept 
gratuities.  Every  other  service,  how- 
*-:ver  small,  should  be  rewarded  by  a 
hmall  tip  of  10  c.  or  20  c. — not  more, 
unless  it  was  altogether  of  an  ex- 
»i«ptionul  nature. 

In  hotels  the  tips  should  depend 
upon  the  number  of  the  party,  the 
length  of  stay,  and  the  service  re- 
quired. 

Some  pert^ons  only  give  gratuities 
to  servants  when  they  leave  an  hotel, 
others  find  it  an  advantaije  to  give 
them  a  small  sum  on  arriving,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  shall  get 
more  on  the  departure  of  tlie  donor, 
if  he  is,  in  the  meanwliile,  made 
oomfortable. 

.\d  a  rule,  waiters  receive  larger 
gratuities  than  other  .servants,  always 
^»uppo8ing  that  the  traveller  tak<;.s  his 
mr^ls  in  the  hotel. 

A  bachf-lor  who  stops  one  or  two 
nights  in  an  hotel  fhould  give  the 
hall  porter,  the  porter  who  brings  his 


luggage,  and  the  chambermaid,  1  lira 
eacli,  and  2  lire  to  the  waiter.  For  a 
stay  of  three  to  seven  days  these  tips 
should  be  increased,  and  3  to  4  lire 
given  to  the  head  waiter.  For  a  man 
and  wife  the  fee  to  the  chambermaid 
should  be  doubled,  and  the  other  fees 
alaO  increased. 

Grocers  (also  "  British  Stores,"  Via 
Dae  Macelli). — Casoni,  32  Piazza  di 
Sf-)ao:na;  Parenii,  46  Piazza  di  Spagua; 
JSolegen,  90  Via  Due  Macelli. 

Haberdashers. — Borgia,  19  Via  Pre- 
fetti;  Salri,  336  Corso;  Masiui,  309 
Corso  ;  Brugia,  344:  Corso. 

Hairdressers.  —  PasquaU,  11  Via 
Condotti,  goe.s  out  to  dress  ladies'  liflir ; 
Pavito,  3  Via  della  Croce ;  Pasquali, 
423  Corso. 

Hatters. — Miller,  16  Via  Condotti ; 
Bessi,  1 37  Via  Nazionale ;  Vigano,  7.5 
Via  Cavour,  and  A'ia  Marco  Minghetti. 

Historical  Houses.  —  Inscriptions 
were  placed  by  the  municipality  in 
1872  on  the  fronts  of  the  following 
houses  distinguished  by  the  birth  or 
residence  of  celebrated  men  in  Rome. 

Michel  Angela,  211  Via  dei  Fornari 
(Rte.  4). 

Antonio  Canova,  Vicolo  di  S.  Gia- 
como  (Rte.  1). 

Wolfgang  Goethe,  18  Via  del  Corso 
(Rte.  ii. 

Domenico  Zainpieri  (Domenichim)), 
20  Via  JS.  Martinodi  Monti  (Rte.  15). 

Gioachino  Rossini,  35  Vicolo  Leu- 
tari. 

Cola  di  Rienzo,  Via  S.  Bartolommeo 
dei  Vaccinari  (Rte.  24). 

Angelo  Brunetti,  called  Cicernac- 
chio,  born  in  the  Via  Ripetta  (1800)  ; 
slain,  together  with  his  sons  Luigi 
and  Lorenzo,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1849. 

Pietro  Trapassi  (Metastasio),  born 
on  the  3id  Jan.,  1698,  75  Via  del 
Pellegrino. 

Gaetano  Donizetti,  of  Bergamo,  78 
Via  dclle  Muratie  (Rte.  3). 

Through  the  exertions  of  Sir  V. 
Eyre,  a  memorial  stone  was  placed 
in  1879  upon  No.  26  Piazza  di  Sjjugna, 
the  residence  of  John  Ktats  (1821). 
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Horses  (and  Livery  Stables). — 
Jnrreft,  '^  Piazza  del  Popolo  :  Pifrretti, 
Pal.  R  •spigliosi  Piazza  Qiiirinale  ; 
Fenini,  outside  Porta  del  Popolo, 
close  to  entrance  of  Villa  Borghese. 
250  to  350  fr.  a  month — a  little  more 
when  nsed  for  hunting  —  with  a 
monthly  gratuity,  fixed  by  agreement, 
to  the  yrooni ;  for  a  ride,  10  fr.  Day's 
hunting,  40  fr.  The  keep  of  a  saddle- 
hoi-se  is  0  or  6  fr.  a  day. 

House-Agents.  —  Poggiali,  74  Via 
Sistina ;  Toti^  54  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Ice  (artificially  made  with  Trevi 
water). — Factories,  4  Via  del  Macao 
and  9  Via  del  Mosaico.  OtHce,  15 
Vicolo  della  Guardiola  (Monte 
Gitorio),  47  Via  Margutta. 

Ironmongery  and  Hardware. — Finzi 
and  Bianchelli.  377  Corso  ;  Finocchi 
Clorso  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Jewellers. — The  Studio  d'  Orificeria 
of  Sigiior  Augusto  Castellani,  86 
Piazza  di  Tre\*i,  first  floor,  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  Marchesini,  138  CorjiO ; 
Negri,  60  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Freschi, 
57  Via  Condotti ;  Tomhini,  74  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  Calvi,  15  Via  Sistina ; 
Fasoli,  93  Piazza  di  Spagna.  For 
the  ordinary  Roman  gold  ornaments 
worn  by  the  lower  classes  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  environs,  the  best 
shops  are  in  the  Via  del  Pellegrino, 
in  the  Piazza  Pasquino,  and  in  the 
Via  dei  Pastini,  near  the  Pantheon. 
Religious  objects,  3  A'ia  Condotti ;  77 
Piazza  Minerva. 

Demetrio  Cremo  (silver-worker),  71 
Via  Sistina. 

Lace  (Merlefti). — MUano,  1  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  56  Via 
Naziouale  ;  Bolla,  67  Via  Condotti. 

Lamps.  —  Ditmar,  1 3  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  ;  Fancillon-Cornxoloy  23 
Via  di  Propagandi. 

Languages  (see  Lessons). 

Lectures  on  Antiquities.  —  Fre- 
quently given   at  the   rooms  of  the 


British  and  American  Archaeological 
Society.  Hon.  Sec. :  W.  Lamhe.,  Esq., 
Pal.  Moroni,  1  Vicolo  S.  Nicola  da 
Tolentino.  Exi'ursions  to  various 
objects  of  interest  in  Rome  and  the 
Campagna.  Admission  cards  for  the 
lectures  and  excursions  are  sold  at 
t!:e  Society's  library,  16  Ripresa  d«i 
Barberi.  Lectures  at  the  University 
on  Roman  topography,  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  and  kindred  subjects, 
free  and  very  interesting. 

LESSONS.  —  Dancing.  —  Enrichetfn 
Rasa,  70  Via  di  Ripetta,  a  good  mis- 
tress for  girls.  PascareUay  22  Via 
Tordinotia. 

Drawing  and  Painting  (for  ladies 
only). — Carlandi,  33  V^ia  Margutta. 
water-colours ;  Bucciarelli,  46  Via  San 
Basilio ;  Cipriani,  48  Via  Margutta ; 
De  Tomniasi,  53b  Via  Margutta,  and 
Ferrari,  55a  Via  Margutta.  IM 
Pozzo,  13  Vicolo  S.  N.  da  Tolentino 

English. — Dr.  Bullock,  117  Via 
Pozzetto ;  Signora  Lippi,  307  Corso 
S.  Marcello,  an  En^ish  lady,  gives 
lessons  in  her  own  language  to  Italians, 
or  in  Italian  to  English  visitors. 

Fencing.  —  Cav.  Calori,  57  Via 
Pontefici  :  Cav.  Parise,  36  C.  Via 
Palestro. 

French. — (rag?i/ere,7  Via  Voltumo ; 
de  Saint-Signy.  83  Via  S.  Giovanni ; 
Madame'Lacour,lS6  Via  BorgoNuovo. 

German. — Schuhmann,  18  Via  Mo- 
dena  ;  Mauerhof,  93  Mario  del  Fiori  ; 
Frauhin  Gmeiner,  13  Via  Gregoriana. 

Italian  and  French. — Madame 
Bose,  34  Via  Gregoriana  (Ital  ian,  widow 
of  French  officer,  quite  first  rate  as  a 
teacher  of  Italian  and  French)  :  Adolf o 
and  Signorina  Nalli,  63  Via  della 
Purificazione ;  Prof.  Ercole  Massi, 
Curator  of  the  Vatican  Museums ; 
Signora  Bernard i,  105  Via  Principe 
Amedeo  ;  Mile.  Kowalsky,  19  Via 
Carrozze  ;  Prof.  Mancardi,  8  Via 
Curtatone ;  Mad.  Bodriguez,  40  V^ia 
Lombardia.  Lessons  for  an  hour,  3 
to  4  lire. 

Manholine. — Maldura,  36  Via  dell' 
Umilta;  Costantino  Bertucci,  4  Via 
S.  ApoUinare. 

Music. — Signorina  Mettler,  61  Via 
Principe  Umbrrto;  Prof.  Ridolji,  16 
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^'ia  del  Leoncino:  Prof.  Lippi,  307 
}.  S.  Mireello,  Cor»o;  Gahrielli,  357 
^"iii  Cavonr ;  Prof.  Sgambati,  2  Via 
lella  Croce.  tirst  rate  pianist.  (Piuno) 
"iignora  Sarzana  (harp),  63  Via 
Daiiipo  Marzio ;  Prof.  PineUi,  33  Via 
^Itjrcede ;  Mnnacheu.  151  Corso  Vitt. 
iimanuele  ;  Ernesto  Rouillan  (violin), 
{  Piazza  Borghese ;  Arthur  Strutt 
violin),  graduate  of  S.  Cecilia 
\.cadeiny,  42  Via  Sicilia  ;  Mortlli 
violoij«ello) ;  Dr.  Bullock  (organ  and 
iarmi>ny),  117  Via  del  Puzzetto. 
rhe  charge  of  the  best  masters  is 
rom  8  to  15  francs  a  lesson, 

Singing. — Madame  Maria  Gihello, 
6  Via  Far  ni;  Madame  Clara  Bret- 
chneider,  85  Via  Coiidotti ;  Signor 
Jirillo,  Via  Flaminia  Palazzo  Valli 
teachers  of  vocal  <  ulture  an<l  the  old 
Bell  canto  method) ;  Signora  Riuahli, 
01  Via  Cavour;  F.  Viviani,  27  Via 
A)ntefici. 

LIBRARIES. — Alessandrtna  (Rte. 
l7),  Unirersity.  Open  daily,  except 
■^un.  from  9  to  3.  1  Nov.  to  30  Juno, 
ilso  from  7  to  10.  150,000  vols,  and 
iO,000  codices. 

Angelica  (Rte.  18),  Convent  of  S. 
igostino.  Daily,  9  to  2,  except  Sun., 
riiurs.,  and  festivals.  Closed  in  Oct. 
Entrance  by  a  door  on  the  rt.  of  the 
'hurch.  About  140,000  vols.,  and 
000  MSS. 

Babberini  (Rte.  20).  Ihur.s.  9  to  2. 
'losed  in  Oct.  00,000  vols.,  and 
0,000  MSS. 

Casanatense  (Rte,  16),  Ex-convent 
f  the  Mmcrva  Daily.  9  to  3,  except 
Inn.  1G0,0<)0  vds.,  15,000  MSS. 
'onnocted,  by  a  bridge,  with  the  Bib- 
iot"ca  Vittorio  Kmanuele. 

Chigiana  (Rte.  I).  By  >peeial  per- 
mission from  Prince  (Jhigi,  9  to  12. 
0,000  V..18.,  3000  MSS. 

CuRSixiANA  ( ViU'..  33).  Daily,  except 
iun.  and  Wed.  Nov.  tf)  March,  1  to 
:  Apr.  to  .July,  2  to  5.     50,000  vols., 

000  MSS.,  aiiti  a  very  hue  col  lection 
f  138,000  engravings*. 

Fkanklisiana,  99  Via  chdl'  Arr^o 
el  Monte.  A  cinulatiug  library  for 
lie  ditlusion  of  knowledge,  founded 

1  1871.     14,000  vols.,  3000  readers. 
Lancisiana,  H(».spiUil  (jI  S.  Sj}i%'ito 
IRotiie.} 


(Rfe,  29).  Daily  from  9.30  to  2.30. 
24,000  vols.,  chiefly  on  medical  sub- 
jects. 

Santa  Cecilia,  18  Via  dei  Greci. 
Daily,  except  Sun.,  from  9  to  3.  70,000 
compositions  and  works  on  music, 
4000  publications  being  added  every 
year. 

KoMANA  Sarti  (Rte.  7),  St.  Lulce'ii 
Academy.  15,000  vols.,  chiefly  on  art. 
Daily,  except  Sat.  and  Sun.,  from  9  to 
3  in  winter,  and  8  to  2  in  summer. 

Vallicelliana  (Rte.  23),  Chlesa 
Nuova.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10 
to  3.     29,000  vols.,  2500  MSS. 

Vaticana.  Daily,  except  Sun., 
Thurs.,  and  holidays,  from  1  Oct.  till 
Easter,  9  to  1;  Easter  till  29  June, 
8  to  12.  250,000  vols.,  about  30,000 
MSS. 

Vittorio  Emanuele  (Rte.  4),  Col- 
legio  Romano.  Daily,  9  to  3,  and 
from  Nov.  to  May  also,  7  to  10  p.m. 
ThJd  national  library  owes  its  nucleus 
to  the  Jesuits'  library  collected  in  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  which  comprised 
about  65,000  vols.,  among  which  many 
rare,  ancient,  and  mfKlern  works,  and 
2000  vols,  of  miscellanies,  forming  a 
collection  almost  unique  of  its  kind. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  books  and 
MSS.  of  fitty-uine  suppressed  monas- 
teries in  Rome  have  been  dep  )sited 
here,  to  the  number  of  about  550,000 
vols,  and  5200  MSS.  The  accommo- 
dation for  readers  is  excellent.  There 
are  nearly  300  reviews  in  modem 
languages. 

Library  and  Reading  Rooms. — 
MUa  Wihon.,  22  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Piale,  1  Piazza  di  Spagna,  English, 
American,  (Terman,  Italian,  an(l 
Eieuch  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
reviews,  GrasseUini,  29  Via  Due 
Macelli;  2^  fr.  a  month. 

Linen-drapers. —  Todros,  417  Corso  ; 
iSchoslal,  158  Corso ;  Oasnet,  243  Coreo. 

Liquoristi.  —  American  Bar.,  328 
( 'Orso  ;  Fdlchetto,  Piazza  Sciaria, 
Corso  :  Ramazzutti,  40  i  Curso  ;  Roiizi 
and  Singer.,  350  Corso.  ('Veiraituth 
con  China,'  an  agr,  eable  tonic,  costs 
everywhere  15  c.) 
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LITERATTJRE, — ARCHAEOLOGY  :  Ca- 

iiina,  Edijizi  di  Boma  Antiea,  6  vols 
fol. 

Marquardt  and  jMommscn,  Hand- 
huch  derruim'schen  Altertkiimev,  8  vols 
lieipsic,  1887  ;  numerous  references  to 
classical  authors. 

Bunsen  and  others,  Beschreihung 
der  Stadt  Rom,  Stuttgart,  1829-42 
Abridgment  by  Plattner  and  Uhl- 
richs,  1844. 

Jordan,  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom^ 
2  vo]s. ;  and  Forma  Vrhis  Bomae,  1 
vol.,  Berlin,  1875. 

*Buru,  Borne  and  the  Campagna,  a 
very  able  work,  well  illustrated  in 
4to. ;  the  abiidgment  of  this  (Old 
Borne)  is  also  excellent. 

*Middlfeton,  Bemains  of  Ancient 
Borne,  2ud  ed.  (1892),  one  of  the 
Ijpst  antiquarian  guides  to  Rome, 
gives  the  more  recent  discoveries. 
Dyer,  The  City  of  Borne  (1893).^ 
Boisbier,  Promenades  Archeolo- 
giques,  5th  ed.,  Paris  (1895). 

Comm.  Lanciaui's  various  works 
are  of  great  value.  Commeniari  di 
Frontino,  1880  (on  the  aqueducts); 
Bissertazioni  Archeologiche  (1876-85) ; 
Jtinerario  di  Einsiedeln :  excellent 
monographs  on  the  Curia,  the  Vestahr 
the  Area  Apollinis  of  the  Palatine,  and 
other  subjects.  Many  valuable  ar- 
ticles by  Comm.  Lanciani  and  other 
writers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annali 
and  the  Bulletino  delV  Istituto  Ar- 
cheologico  di  Boma  ;  the  Bulletino 
delta  Commissione  Archeologica,  with 
the  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  and  the  Atti 
delV  Accademia  Bcnnana  dei  Lincei, 
><i.ill  in  progress.  For  general  readers, 
the  three  most  interesting  of  his  books 
are.  *The  Rnin^  and  Excavations 
of  Ancient  Borne  (1897),  Ancient  Borne 
in  the  Light  of  Becent  Discoveries 
(1891),  and  *Paqan  and  Christian 
Borne  (1892). 

An  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
late  classical  and  early  mediaeval 
documents,  such  as  the  Begionary 
Catalogues  and  others,  has  be.  n  col- 
lected by  Urlichs,  Codex  topographirus 
Urhis  Boinae.  AViirzburg,  1871. 

C.  liulstn's  Forum  Bonianum,  con- 
taining general  views  and  plans 
(Home,  1893). 


Abbate's  Quida  delta  Promncia  di 
Boma  (Rome,  1894). 

Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols'  work  on  the 
Boinan  Forum  is  still  useful  from  iti» 
numerous  and  well  selected  references 
to  classical  writings,  but  part  of  the 
work  has  been  contradicted  by  subse- 
quent excavations. 

Early  Christian  Edifices  of  Rome: 
Canina"s  Tempi  Cristiani.^  Hubsch'* 
Monumens  de  V  Architecture  Clire- 
tienne.X  Die  Basiliken  Christlichen 
BomSy  by  Guttensohn  and  Knapp, 
with  introduction  by  Bunsen.  Schultz's 
Baudenkmaler,  4  vols.,  with  atlas, 
1863.  FoQtana's  work  on  the  Churches 
of  Rome  contains  a  number  of  good 
outline  illustrations  and  plans  of  the 
most  remarkable  Christian  edifices  in 
the  modern  city  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  of  the  principal  works 
of  art  contained  in  them,  accompanied 
by  a  concise  explanatory  text.§ 

Mr.  A.  Nesbitt's  Essay  on  the 
Churches  of  Bome  earlier  than  1150. 
publislied  in  the  Transaciions  of  the 
English  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

De  Rossi,  Boma  Sotterranea. 

History  :  *Merivale,  General 
Sistory  of  Rome,  up  to  a.d.  476.  In 
1  vol. 

Ampere,  Uhistoire  Bomaine  a  Bome, 

*Mommseii,  Ili&tory  of  Borne,  to 
B.C.  44.     In  4  vols. 

Pelham,  Outlines  of  Boman  History, 
up  to  A-D.  476. 

*Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire.     In  6  vols. 

The  Student's  Gibbon,  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  above.     1  vol. 

Ampere,  L' Empire  Bomain. 

Gregorovius,  History  of  Bome  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Bryce,  The  Holy  Boman  Empire. 

Ranke,  History  of  tlie  Popes. 
3  vols. 

Creighton.  History  of  the  Papacy. 

Pistol  t  si,  U  Vaticano. 

I"  Eieeixlie  snirArchitettTira  pur  propria 
dei  Tempi  Cristiani.     1  vt.l.  I'ol.     Koma,  1846. 

+  aiouumens  de  I'Ari.  hitectnre  Chretienne 
dcpuis  Coustautin  jusqu'a  Charlemagne,  par 
Henri  ilubsch.     1  vol.  tol.     Paris,  1S66. 

$  Kaccolta  delle  Migiiori  Chiete  di  Roma 
Subnrbane,  da  Giacomo  Foiitaua.  5  vols.  toi. 
Koma,  1853-56.     1879. 
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Justin  M'Cavthv,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
**  Public  Men  of  To-Day." 

Scui.PTrRE  :  Visconti,  Mnseo  Chia- 
rujnonti,  Piu  Clementina,  aiul  Gregori- 
uno  (1803-43). 

Bottari,  3/useo  Cap^itoUno,  Milan 
(1821-2). 

Sciireilter,  Antiheti  BUdicerhe  der 
Villa  Ludovixi,  J>eipsic  (188  i)- 

De  Montault,  Miise'ts  et  GaUries  de 
Rome  (ISSO). 

Matz  and  You  Dulm,  Anlilce  Bild- 
icerlce  in  Rom.  Leipsic  (1881). 

Bernoulli,  Romische  Iconographie, 
Stuttgart  (1881). 

*Hel big's  Guidt  to  the  PuhUc  Collec- 
tions of  Rome.     Leipsig.  2  vols.  1896. 

Perkins'  Tuscan  and  Italian  Sculp- 
tures. 

Tosi's  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  tJie 
I  nth  and  l^th  cenl.i 

Mosaics:  Ciampini.  Monumenta 
Vetera,  3  vols.  fol.  1757.  Spithover, 
Miisaici  delle  Chiese  di  Roma,  with 
handsomely  executed  chromo-litlio- 
grapliic  plates  and  descriptive  notes 
by  Comm.  de  Rossi.  A  very  impor- 
tant work,  in  2G  parts,  giving  copies 
of  the  Christian  mosaics  and  speci- 
mens of  tiie  pavements  of  the  churches 
ill  Rome  anterior  to  tlie  15th  cent. 
The  text  is  in  Italian  and  French. 

Painting  :  Sir  A.  H.  Layard, 
Kugler's  Hundhool:  of  Painting.  2  vols. 
1887. 

Oowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,  from  the  2nd  to 
the  18th  cent.     5  vols. 

Burckhardt's,  Cicerone. 

Morelli,    Italian,   SchooU   of  Paint- 

Lord  Lii»(lsav,  History  of  Christian 
Art.     2  vols.     188G. 

General  ;  Pullen,  The  Marhle.>'  of 
Hnme.     1891. 

Xibby,  Roma  nelV  Anno,  1838. 
4  vols. 

Xibby,  Dintorni  di  Ronia.     o  vols. 

Letarouilly,  KdificAiS  de  Home  Mo- 
derne,  with  illusiiations,  folio. 

Sir  \V.  Gell.  Topography  of  Rome 
nnd  its  Virinify. 

M(udini,  IJpgitnir  Guide  to  Rome 
(trans,  by  J.  j!  Kyrc).     1898. 


Lodgings. — The  best  situations  are 
the  Piazza  di  Sjxigna,  Via  del  Babu- 
ino,  Corso,  Via  Oregoriana,  Via  Sis- 
tina,  Quattro  Fontane,  Due  Macelli, 
della  Mercede,  del  Tritone,  Condotti, 
della  Croce,  and  less  central,  but 
generally  sunny,  Via  Boncompagni, 
Via  Aurora,  Via  Veneto,  Via  Finanze, 
Via  Veuti  Settembie,  Via  Nazionale, 
Piazza  dell'  Independenza,  &c.  All 
are  well  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Marcia  Aqueduct,  the  natural 
level  of  which  reaches  the  tops  of  the 
highest  houses  on  the  hills.  The 
equally  good  Acqua  di  Trevi  is  of 
lower  level  and  supplies  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town. 

Strangers  should  avoid  situations 
where  the  bedrooms  caimot  have  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  streets 
that  run  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  running 
N.  and  S.,  as  they  are  less  exposed 
to  currents  of  cold  air  during  the  pre- 
valence of  N.  winds,  and  tlie  apart- 
ments have  a  better  look-out.  A 
southern  aspect  is  essential  for  inva- 
lids, and  desirable  for  all.  The  price 
for  a  furnished  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room in  a  gf'od  situation  is  from  120 
to  150  fr.  a  month.  Suites  of  apart- 
ments for  families  vary  in  price,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand,  the  season, 
and  the  situation.  A  good  sitting- 
room,  with  dining-room,  three  bed- 
rooms and  a  kitchen,  in  the  fashion- 
able quarter,  costs  on  the  average 
fiom  300  to  500  fr.  a  naonth.  Fa- 
milies may  find  roomy  apartments  in 
some  of  the  gieat  palaces.  A  formal 
written  agreement  (contratto)  fm 
stamped  paper  is  necessary,  and  a 
caretitl  verification  of  the  inventory  of 
the  furniture  still  more  so.  It  is  als) 
advisable  to  insert  in  the  agreem«rnt 
the  clause  meno  Vuso,  as  a  provision 
against  wear  ami  tear.  Enquiry  should 
always  be  made  concerning  the  possi- 
Vjility  of  becoming  snbject  to  certain 
taxes  impos'd  by  the  Government, 
sue!)  AH  t\ie:  Tassa  di Famicfliu.  In  tlie 
('orso  it  is  wise  also  to  stipulate  fur 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  windows 
during  the  Carnival.  In  the  court  of 
every  house  there  is  usually  a  foun- 
tain,   supplied  with  excellent,  water. 

d  2 
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A  single  person  generally  pays  15  to 
20  fr.  a  month  for  attendance.  The 
wages  of  female  servants  are  from  25  to 
35  fr.  a  month  with  their  board.  (See 
House- Agents.) 

Maps  of  Eome  and  its  Environs. — 
Rieu,  Eomae  veteris  ichiiographia, 
Leiden,  1863. 

Comm.  De  Eossi,  Piante  di  Roma 
Anteriori  al  Secolo  XVI..  1879;  vahi- 
able  for  its  reproductions  of  mediaeval 
plans  and  pictures  of  Rome,  some  of 
which  show  much  that  is  now 
destroyed. 

Lanciani,  Archaeological  Map  of 
Ancient  Borne  in  46  .«?heet.s  (each  3  ft. 
by  2).  30  slieets  already  published  ; 
to  be  completed  in  1899,  at  the  expense 
of  the  R.  Accademia. 

Kiepert  et  Hiilsen,  Formae  Urbis 
Bomae  Antiquae,vfith  a  concordance  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  authors 
upon  each  place  or  monument  (Ber- 
lin, 1896). 

Schneider,  Arthur,  Da-^  Alte  Bom, 
Entivickelutig  seiner  Grundritisea,  etc. 
Berlin,  (1896).  12  separate  trans- 
parent maps  of  different  epochs,  with 
a  map  of  modern  Rome  of  exactly  the 
same  diraens-ions  ;  by  placing  the 
transparencies  over  the  modern  topo- 
graphy a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
nmdem  Rouie  is  made  quite  easy. 

There  is  no  good  modern  map  of 
the  City;  the  best  are  those  of  Carlo 
r\Iarre,  Antonio  Vallardi,  and  Bulla's 
Bird'^i-eye  Vieic,  all  to  be  found  at 
Spitbover's  and  other  principal  book- 
sellers. 

Maps  of  the  Military  Geographical 
Institute  (in  Florence)  are  the  best  of 
the  environs.  The  -f^jjjgg  survey,  in 
one  sheet,  includes  the  whole  Cam- 
])agna,  with  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains and  sea  coast. 

Vallardi,  Boma  Presente  e  Avvenire, 
1  fr. ;  mounted,  2  fr. 

A  good  but  now  very  rare  work  on 
the  Physical  Geography  and  Geology 
of  Rome  and  its  immediate  environs, 
is  Brocchi's  Suolo  di  Boma,  1  vol.  in 
8vo  Dr.  I'ommasi-Crudeli's  Clima  di 
Boma,  with  topographical  and  genlo- 
jrical  maps  of  the  environs  of  Rome 
(Loescher,    Rome,    1886)    is    a    very 


instructive  work  (translation  by  Capt. 
Dick).  Tito  Berti's  '  Villa  di  Orazio ' 
illustrates  the  poet's  Sabine  resi- 
dence. The  geologist  will  find,  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Sapienza.  and  in 
that  of  the  Freres  de  la  Doctrine 
Chre'tienne,  Via  San  Bafetianello, 
interestinjj;  collections  of  rooks  and 
fossil  orgamc  remains.  The  late 
Professor  James  Forbes  and  Sir 
R.  I.  Murchifcon  published  interesting 
papers  on  the  geology  of  the  Latian 
hills  and  of  the  surround  in^rCampaj^na ; 
and  Some  excellent  indications  on  the 
same  subject  will  he  found  in  Leopold 
von  Buch's  Letters  on  Italy  (in  Ger- 
man), and  in  a  paper  of  the  Marchese 
liOrenzo  Pareto  on  the  district  N.  of 
Rome.  The  most  useful  work  on  the 
Botany  of  the  environs  of  Rome, 
although  antiquated,  is  the  Pro- 
dromus  Florae  Bomanae,  by  Prof^•s^or 
Sanguinetti,  in  4to.  Zoology,  Prince 
Charles  Bonaparte's  Fauna  Italica,  3 
vols,  folio. 

Dr.  Deakin's  Flora  of  the  Colosseum 
gives  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  420 
plants  which  till  recently  grew  wild 
on  the  ruined  amphitheatre. 

Marbles  and  Alabasters. — Summers, 
59  Via  del  Babuino;  Andreoni,  17 
Piazza  del  Popolo ;  Morelli,  90  Via 
del  Babuino. 

Marble-cutters  '  Scar  pell  ini).  — 
Fnhhi,  i:;0  :  Orlandi,  75;  Piermattei, 
102 — all  in  the  Via  Sistina. 

Masters  (see  Lessons). 

Medical  Men  : — t 

Dr.  Edmondston  Charles,  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  Queen,  72  Via  S. 
Xiccolo  da  Tolentino. 

Dr.  Eyre,  M.R.C.P.,  31  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  in  summer  at  Viareg<;io. 

Dr.  TJiomson  Bonar,  114  Via  del 
Babuino. 

Dr.  Brock.  M.D.  (Edin.),  Via 
Veneto,  lettera  B. 

+  Travellers  are  recoir mended  to  iiutist  on 
seeing  one  ot  the  Doctors  recnnimended  here, 
and  not  to  trust  to  a  lioit-1-porter's  rtconi- 
mendatiou. 
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Dr.  David  Young,  and  Dr.  Burton- 
Brown,  3  Via  Veuti  Settembre. 

American. — Dr.  Jefferson  Bettman, 
(Aurist),  4  Via  Veuti  Setteinl.re. 

Italian. — Comm.  Guido  Baccelli, 
2PiazzaCam|itelli;  Comm.  Francesco 
Durante ;  Cav.  Ettore  Marchiafava, 
18  Piazza  Navoua  ;  Dr.  Giuseppe 
Montechiari,  1a  Via  della  Pilotta. 

Homoeopathic. — Dr.  Vincenzo  Li- 
herali,  101  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Milk  and  Butter  (see  Dairies). 

Milliners.  —  Cima  and  Sr.ngliotti, 
31  Via  Frattina;  Mazza  and  Milani^ 
59  Corso. 

Mineral  Waters. — Birindelll,  7  Via 
Principe  Amede(j  (Fiuggi) ;  Belletti, 
58  Via  S.  Claudio  (Noceia);  Mazzoni 
d-  Co.,  90  Via  di  Pietra. 

Miscellaneous  Articles  (for  travel- 
ling, toilet,  &c.).—Bar/oot,  151,  Via  del 
Babuino  ;  De  Stefanis,  204  Via  del 
Tritone;  De  Angelis,  94  Via  di  Capo 
le  Case ;  Savonelli^  300  Corso  ;  Janettiy 
17  Via  Condotti ;  Cagiati,  249  Corso; 
Unione  Militare,  Via  in  Lucina. 

Modelling  (see  Sculptors). 

Money. —  The  decimal  system  of 
money  is  in  use  throughout  Italy,  the 
unit  being  the  Lira,  nearly  equal  in 
value  to  the  French  franc.  Gold  coins 
are  nominally  the  same  as  in  France, 
but  are  never  met  with  in  commerce. 
8ilver  coins  are  rare.  The  notes 
in  circulation  are  tliose  of  500, 
100,  50,  25,  10,  5,  2,  and  1  lire. 
There  are  nickel  pieces,  of  the  value 
of  20  centesimi  (centimes).  Copper 
coins  (6ronzi  or  rami)  are  of  10,  5,  2, 
and  1  centesimo.  The  traveller  who 
is  tendered  a  silver  coin  in  Italy 
should  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  not 
South  American  or  Roumanian. 

Though  not  quite  so  much,  ten 
centesimi  may  for  convenience  be 
reckoned  as  one  penny,  aud  a  lira  aa 
ten  pence. 


Prices  of  small  articles  are  often 
quoted  in  soldi.  The  soldo  is  the 
French  sous,  and  the  English  hall- 
penuy,  and  is  equal  to  5  centesimi. 

No  paper  money  should  be  taken 
out  of  Italy.  Italian  silver  coins 
(with  the  exception  of  the  rare  5  lira 
piecti)  are  not  current  out  of  Italy. 

Circular  notes  are  familiar  to  the 
hotel  keepers  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
form  a  safe  and  convenient  means 
of  carrying  money.  The  letter  of 
indication  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  notes.  English  gold  and 
five  pound  Bank  of  England  notes 
are  readily  taken  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent. And  in  most  places  Engliah 
cheques  can  be  used. 


Numerals. 

One 

Uno 

Two 

L>ue 

Three 

Tre 

Four 

Quattro 

Five 

Cinque 

Six 

Sei 

Seven  ..... 

St-tte 

Eight  

Otto 

Nine    .     .     •     .     < 

Nuove 

Ten 

Died 

Eleven      .... 

Undici 

Twelve     .     .     . 

])odeci 

'I  hii  teen   . 

Tredici 

F<  urteeu  . 

Quattordic 

Fifteen      .     .     . 

Quindicl 

Si.\teen 

Sedici 

S:i\enteen       .     . 

Diciasctte 

Eighteen  . 

Diciotto 

Nineteen  .     .     . 

Diccinove 

Twenty     .      .     . 

Venti 

Tweiit.v-one    . 

Venl*uno 

Twenty-two   . 

Venti  due 

Tweniy-three 

Veri'i  tre 

Twenty-four 

Venti  quattro 

Twenty-five  . 

Venti  cinque 

T\\enty-8i>i    . 

Venti  sei 

Twenty-seven     . 

Venti  sette 

Twenty-eii;ht 

Venti  otto 

Tweniy-iiine 

Venti  nuove 

'J'liirty       .      .     . 

Trenta 

F(Mty   .... 

Quaranta 

Fifty    .... 

Cinquaiita 

Sixty        .     .      . 

Sessaiita 

Seventy 

Setiauta 

Eighty      .      .      . 

OttiinU 

Ninety      .     .     . 

Novanta 

Hundred  . 

Cento 

Two  hundred 

Duecento 

Three  hundred    . 

.     Trecento 

Thousand 

.     llille 

Eleven  hundred  . 

■     Mille  cento 

Twelve  hundred 

Mi  lie  ducento 

Tiiiriecn  hundred 

Mille  irecentu 

Two  thousiuid 

Duo  niila 

A  million .     .     . 

.     Un  milioue 
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Money-changers  (Camhio).  — Tlie 
principal  are  in  the  Via  Condotti 
and  Piazza  di  Spagua.  The  Eiigli.<h 
traveller  will  generally  get  better  ex- 
change, for  small  sums  as  well  as  for 
Circular  Notes,  at  the  Bank  of  Mr. 
Hoesler  Franz,  96  Piazza  S.  Claudin, 
or  at  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son,  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

Mosaics.  —  Bocclifiggiani,  14  Via 
Condotti,  mosaic  pictures,  tables,  cabi- 
nets, paper  weights,  gold  ornaments, 
cameos,  at  fixed  prices.  Diei^,  84  Via 
Condotti.  G.  Noci,  29  Via  della 
Fontanella  Borghese. 

Music. — Bretschneider,  85  Via  Con- 
dotti, pianos  t(  >r  hire,  harmoniums,  and  a 
lending  library  of  music  ;  Ricordi,  S'^2 
Corso  ;  Bartoh,  269  Corso  ;  Ceccherini, 
56  Via  Fontanella  Borghese;  Bos- 
sola,  140  Corso ;  Yenturini,  3S7  Corso. 
.Stringed  instrumtnts :  Btrfi,  19  Via 
Tor  Argentina ;  BufinL  103  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  ;  Basso,  135  Via  Frat- 
tina  (Mandolines). 

Newspapers. — There  are  20  daily 
papers  in  Kome,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important.  —  La 
Capitals  (Radical) ;  II  Diritto  (Demo- 
cratic) ;  Don  Oiisciotte  (humorous) ; 
FanfuUa  (resembling  the  Figaro); 
Gazzetta  Ujfieiale  (oflScial);  L'ltalie 
(French)  ;  Messaggero  (popular) ; 
l/Opinione  (Conservative):  VOsserva- 
fore (clerical);  Popolo  i?omano (Liberal, 
largest  circulation);  La  Riforma 
(high-class  Radical) ;  La  Tribuna 
(progressive);  La  Voce  della  Verita 
(Vatican  organ).  Piale's  Roman  News 
gives  some  useful  information.  The 
Roinan  Herald  is  a  similar  paper. 
The  Ballettino  della  Commis-iione 
Archeologica  Comunale  di  Rormi,  pub- 
lished every  month,  gives  scientific 
accounts  of  the  latest  archaeological 
discoveries. 

Nurses.  —  Two  English  Nurses' 
Homes:  65  Via  Bal.uino,  Matron, 
Miss  Irving;  41  Via  Pidestro,  Matron, 
Miss  Watson.  Trained  nurses  at 
both  these  Homes. 

Little    Company   of  Mary,  45  Via 


Castelfidardo   (Nursing    Sisters   who 
epesLk  English). 

Oculist.— Dr.  G.  B.  Danirme,  121 
Piazza  Monte  Citorio;  Dr.  Parisotti^ 
97  Arenula. 

Old  Booiis.—Bara,  110  Via  del 
Giardino ;  Rossi,  25  Bocca  di  Leone. 

Omnibus  along  the  principal  streets 
in  every  direction,  starting  from  some 
Piiizza  or  Gateway  every  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Their  destination  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  outside  and  their 
tariff  (10  to  15  c.)  inside.  The 
vehicles  are  fairly  comfortable,  and 
perfectly  clean,  but  on  papular  lines 
are  often  crowded. 

I.  Piazza  Venezia,  along  the  Corso 
to  Piazza  del  Popolo  (10  c).  After 
3  P.M.  by  the  Fountain  fif  Trevi, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  Via  del 
Babuiuo. 

II.  Piazza  Navona  to  Piaizci  Vitt. 
Emanuele  (15  c),  by  S.  Pantaleo, 
Gesu,  Forum  of  Trajan,  Via  Aless- 
andrina.  Via  Urbana,  S.  M.  :Maggiore, 
and  Via  Merulana. 

III.  S.  Pantaleo  to  Portn  Salaria 
(15  c).  by  the  Gesu,  Apostoli,  Via 
delle  Muratte,  Fountain  of  Trevi,  Via 
del  Tritone,  Piazza  Barberini,  Via 
Veneto,  and  Via  Boncompagni. 

IV.  S.  Pantaleo  to  the  Laternn 
(15  c),  by  tiie  Gesu,  Piazza  Venezia, 
Forum  of  Trajan,  Tor  dei  Conti,  and 
Colosseum. 

V.  Cancellerin  to  Porta  Pia  (15  c), 
by  S.  Pantaleo,  the  Pasquino,  Piazza 
Navona,  S.  Agostino,  Piazza  Monte- 
citorio,  Piazza  Colonna,  Via  del  Tri- 
tone, S  Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  and  Via 
Venti  Settembre. 

VI.  Canceller ia  to  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo  (15  c),  by  the  Teatro  Valle, 
S.  Eustachio,  the  Pantheon,  Piazza 
Capranica,  Piazza  Montecitorio,  Piazza 
Colonna,  S.  Claudio,  the  Post  Oflice, 
Via  di  Mercede,  Via  Due  Macelli,  Via 
del  Tritone,  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino, 
Via  delle  Finanze,  Via  Pastrengo, 
Via  Cernaia,  Via  Volturno,  and  the 
Piazza  Indipendenza. 

VII.  S.  Silvestro  (Post  OflSce)  to  the 
Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (15  c),  by  S. 


OMNIBUS  AND  TRAMWAY  PLAN 


''"pyrifiA 


1  EnfjUmh  MUb 
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I.oodoTi.  John  Mhppo^ALbemapIe  StJ?eet. 
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ClMidio,  Via  del  Tritone,  Piazza  Bar- 
berini.  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane, 
Via  Viminale,  and  Via  Principe 
Araedeo. 

VIII.  Piazza  Cohi  di  Eienzo  to 
Porta  Pia  (15  c),  by  the  Via  Gio- 
acchino  Belli,  Piazza  Cavour,  Ponte 
di  Ripetta,  Pal.  Borgliese,  Piazza  in 
Lucina  ^su  far  10  c).  Via  Frattina. 
Piazza  di  8pii£>Tia.  Via  Due  Macelli, 
Piazza  Barberiui,  S.  Nicoolo  da  Tolen- 
lino,  and  Via  Venti  Settembre ;  re- 
turning by  the  Via  Sistiua  instead  of 
S.  Niccolo. 

IX.  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Vatican 
(15  c),  by  the  Via  Frattina,  Piazza 
Colonna,  Monte  Citorio,  Via  Cornnari, 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Burgo 
Nuovo.  As  far  as  the  Bridge  in 
either  direction,  10  c 

X.  Piazza  Montanara  to  Via 
Ottaciano  (15  e.),  by  S.  M.  in  Campi- 
telli,  the  Fontana  delLe  Taitarughe, 
Via  Arenula,  S.  Carlo  ai  Catinari, 
Oainpo  dei  Fiori.  Pal.  Farnese,Eng]i«h 
College,  Via  Monserrato,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele,  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  Via  Poita 
Angelica,  and  Piazza  del  Risorgi- 
inento.  As  far  ae  the  Bridge  in  either 
direction,  10  c. 

XI.  Piazza  Cavour  to  S.  Co^imafo 
(15  c),  by  the  Ponte  di  Ripetta,  S. 
Luigi,  S.  Eu^tachio,  Pi.tzza  della 
Minerva,  Gesii,  Via  Aracocli,  Via 
delle  Botteghe  Oscuie,  Via  Arenula, 
Monte  di  Pieta,  Ponte  Sisto,  S. 
Dorotea,  S.  M.  della  Scala,  S.  M.  in 
Trastevere,  S.  Calisto,  and  S,  Fran- 
cesco a  Bipa.  As  far  us  the  Gesu  in 
cither  direction,  10  c.  (gee  Tramways). 

Opticians. — Snseipi,,  157  Corso  (al.so 
stcreo.scopic  photographs  and  por- 
traitg) ;  Hirtcli,  402  Cureo ;  Priotti,  412 

*  'nrtio. 


Osterie  (for    Roman    and   country 

wine). — Jueohini,  iJG  Via  di  Pietra  and 

114     Via     Q.     Fontane     (Cienzano). 

Pnlomhella,     behind     the     Pantlieou 

MoriUitiascone).      Santoretti^   '22   V^ia 

1    (^uirinale    (Fra«i.ati),      Out.si<lo 

tlic  gates  there  nrc  several  excellent 

Wiuo-shops :     Manffani.   beyond    the 

i  I'orta  Pia ;  Belctdere,  at   S.   Onofrio 

f  (Bte.  3'.i> 


Painters. — Barncci  (landscape^,  78 
Via  Margutt^.  Bomjnanijbm  Corso; 
class  for  ladies  in  oil  nnd  water 
colours  (9-12).  Bucciarelli,  46  A'ia  S. 
Basilio.  Cakandi,  33  Via  IMargutt^i, 
water-colours.  Cipriani,  48  Via  Mar- 
gutta.  H.  Coleman  (English),  33  Via 
Marguttii,  oil  and  water-eulours ; 
Roman  scenery,  figures,  and  cattle. 
Hermann,  Corrodi,  8  Via  degl'  Incura- 
bili,  landscape  and  figure.  Costa 
(Florentine),  historical  and  land- 
scape, frequently  exhibits  in  the 
English  Royal  Academy,  33  Via 
Margutta  (receives  from  9  to  4  on 
Sat).  Ftrrari,  33  Via  Margutta; 
class  lessons,  figure  copying  from 
nature.  Forti  (Pompeian  subjects), 
53b  Via  Margutta.  Gabi-ini  (figures), 
78  Via  Margutta.  Oallegos,  39  Via 
del  Babuino.  Pio  Joris,  46  Via 
Flaminia.  Maceari,  Piazza  Sal- 
lustio.  Molinari  (Roman),  68  A'ia 
Si.stina.  Da  Pozzo,  13  Via  8.  Niccolo 
(la  Tolentino;  ladies'  cla^s  lessons  in 
portraits  and  Venetian  sceneiy ;  studio 
open  from  2  to  4.  Reyman,  123  Via 
Sistina,  water-colours.  Ettore  lioeshr 
Franz,  96  Piazza  S.  Claudio,  land- 
scape in  water-colours.  Paintings  of 
*  Vanished  Rome '  t  f>n  view  from  2  p.m  . 
till  dusk.  Santoro,  13  Via  S.  Basilio, 
Sartor/o,  44  Via  Flaminia.  L.  Sfitz^ 
2  Via  della  Croce.  Siemiradshi 
(Pole),  corner  of  Via  Gaeta  and  Viale 
Onstro  Pretorio.  Mrs.  Stuart-Sindici, 
]  27  Via  Babuino.  Ve dder  (Amvi'ic-.in). 
26  Via  tS.  Basilio.  Vtllegas,  Viale 
Parioli. 

Palaeo^apher.  —  C  Corvisierty 
Director  of  the  Govenamcnt  archives, 
6  Via  VaWina. 

Perfumers. — Placidi,  342  Corso. 


FhotogrsL^hs.—  Spithover,  Piazza  di 
BpagTiM,  lor  l>raun  &  Co.'h  ctdebrate<l 
repriMluctions  of  freecoes,  and  for 
Aiiders'in's  beautiful  photographs  of 
the  j)aintiiigs  of  the  great  masters, 
Bculpture,  Views,  etc.,  in  silver  print, 
as    well    as   in   carbon    print.     Pia  In 

t  ICarller  Berins  in  the  SjTidic's  Roouis  at 
at  the  I'al  del.  Henatore  (sacue  houisj. 
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Piazza  di  SpagDa.  Alinart  and  Cook, 
IoTa  Corso ;  Ferrari,  23  Via  Cou- 
<iotti ;  Hefner,  133  Via  Frattiua  ; 
Loe»cher,  307  Corso  ;  Modea  and 
Mendel,  146  Corso;  Levi,  21  Via 
Sistina.  Photograph  plates,  &c., 
t^hii^a,  149  Coico.  Rocca,  Via  Con- 
dotti  (lllord  plates).  VEconomico, 
t)5  Vi;i  Fruttiiia.  For  the  developing 
of  plates.,  enquire  at  Spithover's, 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Pianoforte  (.see  Music). — 7)-"  Ste- 
fania,  71  Via  BeLsiaiiii ;  Ceccarini,  5G 
Via  della  Fontauella  Borghese ;  Lupi, 
40  Via  dei  Greci ;  Bretschneider,  85 
Via  Condotti. 

Picture  Cleaners.  —  Pieiro  Cecrmi 
Principi,  27  Via  Laurina,  2nd  fioor. 

Picture  Dealers. — Lucchetti,  25  Via 
del  Babuino ;  Sangiorgi,  Pal.  Bor- 
ghese;  A.  S'imonetti,  11  Via  Vitt. 
Colonna;  D.  Corvisieri,  86  Via  Due 
Macelli;  Riccardi,  137  Via  iSistiua ; 
IfAtri,  7  Via  Condotti  and  48  Via 
Due  Macelli ;  Co-operative  Artistic 
{Society,  137  Via  del  Babuino. 

At  the  Monte  di  Fieta  (Rte.  22) 
there  are  al\va\s  pictures  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  unredeemed  pledges. 

Porcelain,  Modem  Majolica. — Aug. 
Bergeret,  172,  193  Via  della  Lungara, 
gives  les.>-ons,  and  has  ovens  at  his 
hou.'-e  for  baking  the  works  of  his 
pupils.  Ginori,  24  Via  del  Tritone  ; 
Ceramica  Artist  ica,  60  Via  Due 
Macelli. 

Portrait  Photographers.  —  D'A  les- 
gatidri,  63  Via  Condotti  ;  Della  Valle, 
67  Via  (lelUi  Croce ;  Le  Lieure,  19 
VicolodelMortaro ;  Schemhoclie,  54  Via 
della  Mercede ;  Tuminelli,  2 1  Via  Con- 
dotti: Moniahone,  9  Piazza  di  Spajiua 
and  188  Via  Naziunale  ;  Felice,  76  Via 
Babuino,  1st  floor ;  Stuaniy  29  Via 
Belsiana. 

Postage  Stamps  (used).  —  Man- 
giurdli,  7  Via  S.Andrea  delle  Fratte. 

POST  orriCE,  in  the  Piazza  San 
Silvestro,  is    open    from    6   a.m.    to 


10  P.M.).  The  fa9adp,  by  Mahezzi  of 
V^enice,  is  decorated  with  medallions 
representing  the  Italian  Royal  Family. 
The  fri-seoes  of  the  quadrangle  are  by 
the  Venc  tinn  painter  Zona. 

Branch  Officfs:  Arcade  opposite 
Rly.  Stat,  (open  till  10.30) ;  372  Corso 
Pal.  Belle  Arte,  Via  Kipetta,  68  Due 
Macelli;  126  Piazza  S.  Carlo;  9,11, 
14  Via  Volturno ;  Via  S.  Ignazio ; 
ViaRipetta;  1:^8  Borgo  Nuovo ;  161 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  77  Via  Ales- 
saudrina  (all  thet>e  open  from  h  till  8). 

Letters  for  Italy,  20  c. ;  Rome,  5  c. ; 
England  and  all  countries  within  the 
P().-5t..l  Union,  25  c.  for  each  ^  oz. 
New?papers  and  printed  matter,  5  c. 
for  every  |  oz.  Proofs  {Bozze  di 
IStampa),  5  c.  each  50  gr.  Post-cards 
i\n-  Italy  and  the  Union,  10  c.  Owiiig 
to  the  ditticulty  of  deciphering 
English  names  at  the  Posie  Re- 
stante  (ferma  in  Postd),  it  is  better 
to  have  letters  directed  to  a  banker 
or  agent. 

The  north  mail  leaves  the  Central 
Oflice  at  2  p.m.  Letters  for  the  night 
train  are  received  up  to  9.:-^0  p.m. 
Letters  may  be  written  in  the  rooms 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Central  Office. 

There  are  numerous  letter-boxes  in 
different  jjarts  of  Rome,  and  at  the 
l)rincipal  liotels. 

Parcels  Post. — Central  Post  OflSce, 
Piazza  Termini,  and  principal  branch 
offices.  A  parcel  weighing  5  kilo 
(IKJ  lbs.)  or  less  may  be  sent  by 
Parcels  Post  from  any  place  in  Italy 
to  Great  Britain,  without  any  de- 
claration of  value,  for  2  fr.  70  c.  Frwna 
England  to  Italy,  Is.  \d. 

Post  Office  Orders  (  Vaglia  Pos- 
faZe).— In  Italy,  10  c.  for  10  fr. ;  20  c. 
for  25  fr. ;  40  c.  for  50  fr.  To  any 
foreign  country,  25  c.  for  25  fr.  The 
latter  must  be  paid  in  gold. 

Registerc'l  Letters. — Letter^  contain- 
ing valuables,  or  money,  must  be  sealed, 
anil  registered  packets  must  bear 
five  seals,  and  must  also  be  insured. 
The  traveller  is  advised  to  insure  all 
packages.  Stamps  (franco  holli)  may 
be  bought  at  tobacconists'  shops,  as 
well  as  at  the  post  offict.  a. 
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Presentations  to  the  King  and 
Queen. — The  royal  family  reside  per- 
niiinently  at  the  Quiiiual  Palace  from 
the  luidtile  of  Nov.  to  the  bej^iiniiug 
of  June,  or  later,  according  to  the 
closing  of  Parliament.  Strangers  wish- 
ing to  be  presented  at  Court  and  attend 
the  receptions  must  apply  to  their 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Rome, 
luvitati'ins  to  the  Court  balls  in  the 
winter  usually  follow  presentations. 

Presentations  to  the  Pope.  —  All 
foreigners  d-  siring  to  be  presented  lo 
the  Pope  must  write  an  application  to 
tliat  etiect  addressed  to  Momeiguor 
Mfiestro  di.  Cctmero,  or  Grand  Ciiam- 
])erlain,  or  be  presented  by  tiie  repre- 
sentative of  their  country  at  the  Holy 
See.  The  English,  who  have  no  sncli 
ofticially  accredited  minister,  must 
adopt  the  former  method.  British 
Roman  Ciitholii-s  will  experience  no 
difficulty  if  they  apply  to  British 
E  clesiastics  at  the  Papal  Court. 
Monsiguor  Stonor  usually  responds 
very  courteou.>sly  to  such  applications. 
Americans  follow  the  >ame  routine  as 
other  foreigners,  but  they  will  be  much 
asaisted  by  the  Superior  of  the  Ameri- 
can College. 

Applicants  are  informed  by  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
re«*eived  on  a  certain  day  and  hour ; 
they  can  eitlier  present  themselves  in 
uniform  or  in  evening  dress;  ladies 
in  black  dresses  and  veil?.  They  are 
ushered  separately  into  the  Pope's 
cabinet  by  the  Maestro  di  Camera ; 
but  if  the  party  is  numerous,  and 
ladies  are  present,  audience  is  granted 
in  one  of  the  long  galleries,  or  to  de- 
putations and  pilgrims  in  the  Consis- 
tfjrial  Hall.  During  private  audiences 
the  Pope  is  only  accompanied  by  a  few 
f)relates  and  Camerieri  segreti,  who 
introduce  the  visitors  by  nanje ;  but 
on  public  receptions  His  Holiness  is 
attended  by  the  Cardinals  and  prelates 
of  his  court  and  by  his  noble  guards. 
At  the  conclu.-»iou  of  the  audience  the 
Pope  confers  his  blessing  on  all  pn;- 
Bcnt,  who  are  expected  to  kneel  while 
receiving  it. 

^  Preserved  Meats. — Albert ini,  (]')  Via 
Nazionale    and  27  Via  dei  Crociferi. 


Dagniao,  54  Via  del  Triton e  and  295 
Corso  (corner  of  Via  Nazionale). 
Parenti,  46  Piazza  di  Spagua. 

Provisions. — Every  article  of  house- 
keeping having  increased  of  late  years 
in  value,  Rome,  once  an  economical 
residence,  is  now  as  expensive  as  any 
capital  in  Europe.  The  market  prices 
of  food  in  Rome  are  almost  equal  to 
those  in  London. 

Butchers  are  required  to  exhibit  a 
tarift"  of  their  prices.  These  average 
from  10  to  15  soldi  a  Roman  lb.  for 
beef,  20  soldi  for  veal,  12  for  njutton. 
Pork,  lamb,  kid,  and  large  game  are 
sold  in  the  shops  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  by  sausage  vendors  or  Pizzicagnoli, 
who  are  also  dealers  in  butter,  eggs, 
hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt  fish. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Boyal  Palace  (Quirinal),  for- 
merly the  summer  residence  of  tlie 
Popes. 

Minidry  of  the  Interior,  Pal.  Braschi, 
Via  S.  Pantaleo. 

Foreign  Affairs,  Pal.  della  Consulta, 
on  the  Quirinal. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Via  della 
Stampcria. 

Grace,  Justice,  and  Worship,  Piazza 
di  Firenze. 

Marine  (Admiralty),  Via  dei  Porto- 
ghesi. 

War,  Via  Veiiti  Settembre. 

Public  Work^,  Convent  of  S.  Sil- 
vestro  in  Cajtite. 

Finance,  Pal.  delle  Finanze,  an  im- 
mense building,  300  yards  h^ng,  100 
wide,  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre. 

Finance  Office  (for  the  Province  of 
Rome),  83  Via  dell'  Umilta. 

Public  Instruction,  Piazza  della 
Minerva. 

Senate  House,  Piazza  Madama. 

Chambtr  of  Deputies,  Piazza  Monte 
Citorio. 

Head  Police- Office,  16  Via  SS.  Apos- 
toli. 

Law  Courts,  Piazza  della  Chiesa 
Nuova. 

Municipal  Offices,  Pal.  del  Sena- 
tore. 
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Posts  and  Telegraph*,  Via  del  Seini- 
nario. 

Statitttic  Ojffire.  for  births,  deatlis, 
marriages,  <^'c.,  Pal.  dei  Couserva- 
tori  and  54  Via  Poli. 

Prefecture  of  Rome  and  its  province. 
Pal.  Valentin!. 

Council  of  Stat''.  Pal.  Spada. 

General  PoHt-Onire,  and  Central 
Teleqraph  Ofiice,  Piazza  di  8.  Silvestro. 

National  Banlc,  Via  Xsizionale. 

Exchange,  Piazza  di  Pictra. 

Restaurants,  for  Vocabulary,  see 
p.  [:)()].— First  Class,  excellent 
in  all  respects,  but  dear;  cooking 
chiefly  French: — Grand  Hotel;  U. 
Quiriiiale ;  Spillmann,  11  Via  della 
Vite. — Less  expensive,  but  s:ord,  and 
more  in  the  Italian  style,  with  better 
and  cheaper  wine: — Ranieri,  26  Via 
Mario  dei  Fiori ;  Roma,  426  Corso; 
Fagiano.  362  Piazza  Colonua  ;  Royal 
(late  Renaud),  97  Via  Frattina.  As 
a  general  rule,  with  the  exception  of 
Ranieri's,  the  humbler  the  Trattoria, 
the  better  the  wine  (see  p  [29]). 

Second  Class  :  Corradetti,  81  Via 
della  Croce ;  Panelli.  69  Via  della 
Croce  (with  roonis) ;  Cervigni.  246 
Via  Xaziouale,  nearly  opposite  the 
American  Church;  Gamhrinus, V\?iZZA 
in  Lucina,  Pal.  Euspoli,  garden,  fine 
rooms  and  music  ;  Europea,  ojDposite 
to  St.  Peter's,  convenient  for  visitors 
the  Vatican. 

Third  Class  (good  Roman  cookery, 
unpretentiously  served)  :  —  Rosetta, 
opposite  the  Pantheon,  old  established; 
Le  Venete,  69  Via  Campo  ^larzio ; 
Tietro  Micca,  27  Via  della  ]\Iercede 
(Pielemontese)  ;  Gallinaccio.  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name  (Rte,  2), 
very  cheap,  freq^uented  by  artists. 

Fish  Dixxers. — Bucci,  54  Piazza 
delle  Coppelle.  * 

Biding  Schools. — Fenini.  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  ;  Frascescangeli, 
133  Via  Principe  Umberto;  Pieretti, 
Pal.  Rospigliosi. 

Roman  Pearls. — Rey,  122  Via  del 
Babuino;  A.  Fontana,  106  Via  del 
iJabuiuo  (also  Roman  scarves). 


Roman  Scarfs  and  Costumes.  -^ 
Biancld,  69b  Piazza  della  Minerva; 
Fontana,  106  Via  del  Babuino  : 
Roman  Silk  Co.,  17  Piazza  del 
Popolo. 

Saddlery.— J5«r/oo<,  151  Via  del 
Babuino,  London  saddles,  whips,  car- 
riages, harness,  English  cutlery.  In- 
ibrraation  about  horses,  hunting  ar- 
rangements, (fcc,  readily  given. 

School  and  Daily  Governess. — MisK 
Gmeiner.  German  lady  (Roman  Ca- 
tliolic),  13  Via  (jrej;oriana. 

Sculptors.  —  Andreoni,  19  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  ApoUoni,  o3c  Via  Mar- 
gutta.  Balzico,  3  Via  S.  Susanna. 
Benllieure,  54  Via  Margntta.  Brodsky 
(Pole),  39  Corso.  Cantalamessa  Pa- 
potti  (Italian),  53a  Via  Margutta. 
Cte.  d  Epirmy,  bl  Via  Sistina.  D?>j<, 
154  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  his- 
torical subjects  and  busts.  Ezeldel, 
18  Piazza  delle  Terme.  Fahi-Altini, 
504  Conso.  Some  fine  colossal  figures 
by  him  may  be  seen  in  the  cem»-tery 
at  S.  Lorenzo.  Guglitlmi,  155  Via  del 
Babuino.  Galletfi,  21  Via  Ge.sii  e 
Maria.  Ha^selriis  (ScandinaviaD),  8 
Via  S.  Xicolo  da  Tolentino.  Alex- 
aiuler  Macdonald  (Scotch),  42  Via 
Sicilia,  and  17  Vicolo  di  S.  Xicolo  da 
Tolentino.  Monteverde,  2  Via  dei 
Mille,  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza  (new 
realistic  school).  Simmons  (Ameri- 
can), 72  Via  S.  Nicolo  da  Tolen- 
tino. Story,  W.  (American),  7  Via 
S.  Martino.  Summers  English), 
35a  Via  Margutta,  and  59  Via  del 
Babuino,  ideal  subjects,  and  copies  of 
ancient  works  (from  casts  of  the 
original\  Tadolini  (Giulio),  150a 
Via  del  Babuino,  portraits  and  monu- 
ments. Tenerani  :  Casts  of  this  late 
eminent  sculptor's  principal  works  are 
to  be  seen  every  Wed.  from  1  to 
4  P.M.,  at  359  Via  Xaziouale. 

Travellers  aie  warned  against  the 
purchase  of  sculpture  in  Castellina,  a 
white  alabaster  which  is  sometimes 
passed  off  as  marble,  but  has  none  of 
its  enduring  qualities.  It  is  soft  an(l 
easily  worked,  and  is  therefore  cheap  ; 
but  it  soon  loses  its  colour,  and  is 
practically  valueless  for  statuary. 
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Shoe  Makers. — Jesi,  129Cor8o;  5e- 
rordL'^9K\"m  Funtanella  di  Borgliese; 
Ant^neUi,  10  Via  S.  Eiifemia  ; 
Cretnn  Rovatti.  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Via  Nazionale;  Marchetti,  IJ  Via  d. 
Croce.  For  ladies  : — Manrelli,  101 
Via  Due  Macelli  ;  MUnster  (from 
Vienna),  162  Corso  ;  BaldelU,  102 
Corso;  Bambacioni,  11  Via  Fruttina. 

Shooting.  —  Sportsmen's  licence, 
i:^  fr.  ptT  annum,  apply  at  the  British 
Consulate.  The  principal  sport  about 
Rome  is  deer  and  boar-shooting  in  the 
forests  along  the  sea-coast,  woodcock 
and  snipe-shooting  in  the  marshy 
valleys  about  the  Canipagna  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  O^itia  and  Porto  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  quail- 
sliooting  about  Pono  d'Auzin,  Fiunii- 
ciuo,  Palo, and  S.  Severa,  on  the  sirrival 
of  the  birds  in  jNIay.  The  shooting 
Hfiason  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 
Augu.st  and  continues  during  the 
winter ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  quantity  of  game  exposed  ff>r 
.•^ale  in  the  Roman  markets  is  taken  in 
nets.  No  marker,  in  Europe,  perhaps, 
otters  a  u;reater  variety  of  birds  than 
that  of  Rome,  >ind  certainly  none  where 
the  ornithologist  will  lie  able  to  add 
more  species  to  his  collections. 

Silk.—Cesnre  Melzi,9l  Via  Fruttina ; 
Weaving  Company,  82  Via  Cardotti  ; 
A.  Bianclii  (Factory),  C9b  Piazza 
del  la  Minerva. 

Silversmiths  (see  Jewellers). 

Skating-rink. — Caffe  dulle  Variera, 
74  Via  Due  Macelli ;  Grand'  Orfeo, 
Via  Agostino  Dupretis. 

Sleeping  Cars  (Wagons  Lits).  — 
Ottice,  :U  Via  (Jondotti! 

Soap. —  Torti,  6  Pa-see:giata  di  Ri- 
petta ;  Societh  Romnnn,2'-i9  Via  I'rin- 
<;\\)C  Tmberto,  and  all  grocers  and 
hairdressers. 

Stamps,  English,  and  Postal 
Orilers. — Mfssrif.  Lemon^  49  P.  di 
.Spa  gnu. 


Stationers. — Galzone,  Corso;  Zam- 
pini,  50  Via  P'rattina;  Ricci,\1  Via  del 
Tritone  ;  Carnevale,  20  Piazza  Mar- 
gana  ;  Gastaldi,  5  Via  Campo  Marzio. 

Stoves. — CrivelU,  20  Via  delle  Mu- 
ratte  ;  Lehmnnn, Yia.  Marco  Minghetti ; 
Faucillon  Comola,  23  Via  di  Propa- 
ganda. 

Synagogues. — Italian  rite,  Scuola 
Nuova,  Scuola  del  Tempio,  and  Scuola 
Siciliana;  Spanish,  Scuola  Catalana 
and  Scuola  Castiqliana.  All  in  the 
Piazza  delle  Scuole  (Rte.  23).  Office 
for  the  administration  of  Jewish  cha- 
rities, &c.,  125  Piazza  S.  Ignazio. 

Tailors.  —  Schroder,  5  Piazza  di 
Spagna;  Reanda,  01  Piazza  S.S. 
Apostoli;  Fohy  105  Corso;  Mattina, 
107  Corso  ;  Segre,  136  Corso  ; 
Old  England,  Via  Nazionale ;  Old 
Scotland,  1 13  Via  del  Plebiscito  (also 
for  Ladies).  For  ready-made  clothes, 
Bocconi,  316  to  319  Corso;  Savonelli, 
300  Corso.  For  ladies,  Conti  and 
Stevomon,  448  Corso. 

Telegraph. — Central  Office,  Piazza 
S.  Silvestro,  open  day  and  night,  and 
the  principal  branch  post  offices.  Mes- 
sages witiiin  Italy,  15  words,  1  lira  : 
every  additional  word,  5  c.  Foreign 
messages  are  subject  to  an  initial 
cliaige  of  1  fr.,  in  addition  to  the 
tarifl'. 

Centimes. 
Great  Britain  (each  word)     .      .     26 

France 14 

(iermany 25 

t'''^'''''  ] 0tol4 

Hungary  j 

Belgiuni 11^ 

Russia 42 

Switzerland  .      .      .      .   6  to  14 

United    States   (New    York    and 

Boston)  via  Brest     .      .     1  fr.  60  e. 

Branch  oflices  at  the  RIy.  Stat., 
I'iazza  T(  rniini,  118  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre,  3  Piazza  Araceli,  and  138 
Borgo  Nuovo.    (J])en  from  8  a.m.  to  S 

V.M. 

Theatres.  —  Contanzi,  Via  Firenze, 
for     operas,    ballets,     and     Carnival 
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miisked  balls.  Annexed  is  the  Jineat 
concert  hall  in  Rome.  Argentina 
(Rte.  17),  opera  and  ballet.  Teatro 
Valle,  near  the  University  (drama). 
Capranica  (Rte.  16).  Manzoni,  Via 
Urbuna.  Metastasio  (Rte.  16),  Vau- 
deville and  Pulciuella.  Quirino, 
Via  delle  V^ergini  (operetta  and 
ballet),  very  popular.  Drammatico 
Nazionale.  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
latter  are  casts  of  the  bronze  statues 
of  the  Athlete  and  the  Boxer  dis- 
covered close  by  (Rte.  21). 

Tobacco. — Wills'  Three  Castles  and 
Navy  Cut  are  ncAV  sold  at  the  Govern- 
ment shopi  everywhere.  Havanna 
cigars  in  the  Cor^o,  coiner  of  Piaz/a 
Sciarra.  Pipes,  next  door  to  the  Caflfe 
Nazionale,  and  Tisiotti,  2  Via  delle 
Convertite, 

Tourist  Ofl&ces.  —  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  1b  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Gaze  and 
So7is,  10  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Excursion  Lecturis,  L.  Reynaud, 
Wilson's  Library,  22  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

Tramways. — Office  at  the  foot  of  the 
Via  Nazionale,  close  to  the  starting 
point. 

I.  Piazza  Venezia  to  Piazza  delle 
Ternie,  by  the  A'ia  Nazionale  (15  c). 
White  noti  e-board. 

II.  Piazza  Ventzia  to  S.  Agnese 
(30  c),  by  the  Via  Nazionale,  Piazza 
delle  Terme,  Via  Venti  Settembre, 
and  Porta  Pia.  To  the  gate  in  each 
direction,  15  c.     Green  board. 

III.  Piazza  Venezia  to  tlie  Vatican 
(10  c),  by  tlie  Ponte  S.  Angelo  and 
Borgo  Vecchio,  returning  by  the  Borgo 
Nuovo.     Red  biard. 

IV.  Piazza  Venezia  to  the  Tras- 
tevere  Uhj.  Stat.  (10  c),  by  the  Gesii, 
Teatro  Argentina,  Via  Arenula,  Po.ite 
Gariltaldi,  and  Viale  del  Re.  White 
board. 

V.  Piazza  Venezia  to  Piazza  del 
Popolo  (^10 c),  by  theGesii,  CorsoVitt. 
Emanuele,  Pantiieon.  !S.  Luigi,  Via 
della  Scrofa,  and  Via  di  Ripetta. 
Yellow  b'lard. 

VI.  Piazza     Venezia    to    Barriera 


Tnonfale.  This  line  is  the  «^me  as 
preceding  one  as  far  as  Via  della 
iScrofa;  thence  it  runs  by  Piazza 
Nicosa,  Monte  Briauzo,  Ponte  Um- 
berto,  Lungo  Tevere,  Via  Mariauna 
Dionigi,  Piazza  Cavour,  Via  Lucrezio 
Caro,  Piazza  and  Via  Cola  di  Rienzo, 
to  the  Carabinieii  Barracks. 

VII.  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the 
Ponte  Molle  (20  c. » ;  half  way  in  each 
direction,  10  c.     White  board. 

VIII.  Ely.  Stat.  (Dogana)  to  the 
Campo  Verano  (Cemetery  and  S. 
Lorenzo),  by  the  Via  di  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo  and  Via  Tiburtina  (20  c). 
As  far  as  tlie  gate  in  either  direction, 
10  c.     Green  board. 

Electric  Tram  from  Piazza  di  S. 
Silvestro  to  Piazza  di  Venezia  every 
3  min.  each  way ;  time  about  15  min., 
by  Via  Mercede,  Capo  le  Case,  Via 
Porta  Pinciana,  Ludovisi,  Boncom- 
pagni,  Quintino  Sella,  Venti  Set- 
tembre, Goito,  Cernaja,  Volturao, 
Piazza  Cinquecento,  Railway  Station, 
Via  Cavour,  Piazza  Esquilino,  Piazza 
Carrette,  Via  Alessandrina,  Foro  Tra- 
jaiio,  Via  Eufemia. 

From  Piazza  S.  Silvestro  to  S.  Agnese, 
same  as  preceding  route  as  far  as  Via 
Venti  Settembre ;  thence  Porta  Pia 
and  Via  Nomentana. 

From  Piazza  di  Venezia  to  S.  John 
in  Lateraa:  Via  S.  Eufemia,  Foro 
Trajano,  Via  Alessandrina,  Piazza 
delle  Carrette,  Via  Cavour,  Giovanni 
Lanza,  Meridana 

From  Piazza  di  Venezia  to  St. 
PauVs  :  Via  S.  Eufemia,  Foro  Tra- 
jano, Via  Cremona,  Foro  Romano,  Via 
and  Piazza  Consolazioue,  S.  Giovanni 
Decollato,  Bucca  della  Veiita,  Via 
della  Salara,  Marmorata,  Porta  S. 
Paolo,  Via  Ostieuse. 

Translators. — Prof.  Ercole  Massiy 
Curator  of  the  Vatican  ;  A.  lialli,  63 
Via  della  Purificazione  from  French 
and  English  nito  Italian,  or  vice  versa); 
Schanzer,  30  Via  Crescenzi. 

Umbrellas  and  Fans. — Gilardini, 
185  Corso ;  Motta,  334  Corso ;  GoriOy 
57  Piazza  Montecitorio. 
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Vegetables.  —  Cauliflowers,  celery, 
broccoli,  peas,  and  lettuce  are  good. 
Carrots  and  turnips  are  inferior;  pota- 
toes, good.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
large  quantities  of  fennel-root  {finoc- 
rJiio)  are  eaten  raw.  Asparagus, 
grown  to  an  enormous  size,  is  culti- 
vated near  Castcl  Gandolfo  and  Tivoli, 
Artichokes  come  into  season  about 
Enster,  and  are  a  great  resource  for 
the  Romans,  fried  or  stewed  in  oil 
alia  Giudia.  Lentils  are  generally  to 
be  had  at  the  Restaurants,  and  Zuc- 
clu-tti — a  small  variety  of  vegetable 
marrow. 

Vocabulary  (see  p.  [30]). 

Watchmakers. — Kohell,  1.5  Via  delle 
Converiite;  IJauasman^  406  Ccrso ; 
Kolbaner,  108  Via  Due  Macelli ; 
Kohlmann,  69  Via  Ccmdotti ;  Mancini, 
86  Via  (iella  Croce.  For  repairs,  Conti, 
o3  P.  di  Spagna. 

Water-supply. — The  Acqua  Vergine 
brings  into  Itome  each  day  of  24  hrs. 
56,000  cubic  metres ;  the  Acqua 
Felice,  21,000  ;  the  Acqua  Paula, 
80,400 ;  and  the  Acqtia  Marcia, 
30,000. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The 
French  decimal-metric  system  was 
adopted  in  Italy  in  1861,  and  has 
now  i-uperseded  the  old  Roman 
wei;;hts.  A  Romati  pound  is  one- 
third  of  H  kilo. 

The  unit  of  length  is  tlie  metro, 
equal  to  the  ten-rniliionth  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
and  to  3 -28  English  feet.  The  unit 
of  weight  is  the  gramma  =  15*4 
English  grains,  the  chilograrnma  being 
about  2\  Jbs.  ;  the  unit  of  capacity  is 
the  litra  =  1*76  imperial  pints;  and 
the  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  ara, 
from  which  is  derived  the  eltara  of 
100  aras  =  2'47  acres.  The  Italian 
mile  (rniglio)  is  the  geograjihical  mile, 
about  20i)0  yards. 

To  turn  metri  into  yards,  add  one- 
tenth. 

A  barile  (barrel)  of  wine  or  oil  (60 
1  itri)  =  12*  f:ng.  galls. 

Aboccale,{'J.  litres)  =  1|  Eng.  quarts. 


Wine. — The  slopes  of  the  Tusculan 
and  Alban  hills  produce  some  of  the 
best  wines  in  Italy,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  landlords  of  first 
class  hotels,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
best  restaurants,  should  give  their 
guests  so  little  opportunity  of  tasting 
tiiem.  It  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
Roman  innkeeper  to  encoura-^e  the 
consumption  of  French  wine  at  a  high 
priee,  or  Italian  wine  foreign  to  the 
province  (such  as  Chianti) ;  antl  as  it 
is  thus  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
a  glass  of  good  natural  Roman  wine 
except  at  some  nioie  or  less  humlde 
Trattoria,  hundreds  of  Englishmen 
spend  the  season  in  Rome  without  ever 
once  enjoying  a  draught  of  the  excel- 
lent, refreshing,  and  wholesome  wine 
of  the  country.  The  white  wine  of 
Frascati  is  light,  sparkling,  and  rather 
sweet,  and  more  in  request  than  the 
red,  which  comes  to  greater  perfection 
at  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  is  better  still 
at  Marino.  The  wine  of  Albano  is  not 
so  much  esteemed  as  that  of  Genzano 
and  Velletri ;  but  Civita  Lavinia, 
situated  between  the  two  latter  towns, 
produces  finer  qualities,  both  of  red 
and  white  wine,  than  any  other  locality 
on  that  whole  range  of  vine-covered 
hills.  Unfortunatt  ly,  the  wines  of 
the  province  of  Rome  rarely  keep,  or 
bear  exportation.  Even  bottling 
spoils  tht-m,  and  they  should  always 
be  fcerved  ,in  a  large  flask,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  air  by  a  hiyer  of  cotton 
wool  and  a  thin  surface  ot  oil. 

Santovttti  at  Grotta  Ferratu,  Ostini, 
and  the  brothers  /acofciVa'at  (lieuzano, 
are  the  principal  wine  growers  Jiear 
Rome.  Some  of  the  best  is,  however, 
produced  from  vineyards  belonging  to 
the  Theological  Colleges,  and  otlier 
private  owners. 

The  wines  (jf  Orvieto  and  Monte- 
fisiscone  are  white,  very  light,  jiml 
sparkling,  and  are  brought  to  Rome  in 
flasks;  as  are  also  the  r(;d  wines  of 
Tuscany,  such  as  Chianti  and  Monte- 
pulciano,  and  thobe  of  Piedmont, 
which  may  be  had  at  restaurants  and 
wine  shops.  It  should  be  rt-membered, 
however,  that  tiiese  latter  are  not 
Roman  wines,  and  that  their  chance 
of  adulteration  is  very  mu-h  increatiod 
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when  they  are  brought  into  another 
l)rovince.  Bottled  Ckvpri,  which  is 
largely  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naph.'S,  should  be  speci- 
ally avoided,  and  the  draught  wines 
of  the  Caslelli  Romani  preferred. 

Purchasers  of  wine  in  any  quantity 
should  be  on  their  guard  as  to  the 
purity  of  what  they  buj^  for  the  art  of 
making  wine  without  grapes  is  studied 
and  practisetl  here  as  well  as  in 
France,  especially  when  vintages  are 
scanty. 

Wine  Merchants. — Cappocetti,  21a 
Via  Condotti;  Burnet  et  GuicJiard^ 
1 15  Via  Frattina ;  Luigioni,  70  Piazza 
di  Spagna  (all  these  foreign).  Cam- 
I'AGNA  Wines  :  JacohinU  114  Via 
Quattro  Fontaue  ;  Ostini,  16  Via  Uffizi 
del  Vicario ;  Santovetti,  21  Via  del 
Quirinale ;  Casa  Piomhino,  39  Via 
(lei  Serpenti ;  Cantina  Landi,  10  Via 
Casalina  (outside  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore) ;  Meluzzi,  24  Via  Frattina ; 
Osteria^  at  29  Via  Sistina,  and  S6 
Via  lielsiana.  Liqueurs  :  Boiizi  and 
Singer^  corner  of  Piazza  Colonna 
and  Cor.so ;  American  Bar,  329  Oorso. 
'Vermouth  con  China'  (15  c.)  is  a 
favourite  Italian  tonic  half  an  hour 
before  dinner.  Tuscan  Wines  :  Mar- 
tini, 19  Via  della  Mercede.  Valpoli- 
CELLA  :  LucJiese^  8  Via  delle  Oonvei- 
tite.     (See  also  Osterie.) 

Wood-Carvings  and  Tarsia  Work. — 
Luca  Seri,  184  Via  dei  Coronari ; 
Zuccarelti,  23  Via  del  Babuino. 


LANGUAGE. 

Those  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
Latin  will  find  no  difficulty  in  acquiring 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  collo- 
quial Italian.f  For  teachers,  see 
Directory,  p.  [16].  The  following 
diohes  will  be  met  with  in  a  restau- 
rant (trattoria) ;  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  recommended. 
*Alla  cacciatore,  with  piquant  sauce. 

Acciaghe,  anchovies. 

Aceto,  vinegar. 

t  See  "  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk,"  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and  Italian.  ICmo. 
i^ice  3s.  6d.     (Murray). 


Acido^  sour. 

Agnello,  lamb  or  kid. 
*Ai  ferri,  broiled. 

Alia  Genovese,  with  rich  sauce. 

Alia  Milanese,  fjied  in  bread 
crumbs. 

Animelle,  sweetbread  (not  good). 

Anitra,  duck. 

AntipuHto,  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Arancio,  orange. 

Arrosto,  roast. 

Asparagi,  asparagus. 

Ben  cotto,  well  done  (rneno,  less  ; 
piu,  more ;  poco,  little ;  troppo,  too 
much). 

Bistecca,  beef  steak. 
* Bracciola,  large  cutlet. 

Buon  mercato,  cheap. 

Burro,  butter. 

Gaffe  nero,  black  coflfee. 
(dCaff'e    e    latte,    coffee    and    milk  ; 

iviso)  served  in  separate  jugs. 

Gameriere^  waiter. 
*Gapretto,  kid. 

Garciofi,  artichokes. 

Garo,  dear, 

Gastagna,  chestnut. 

Gavoljiori,  cauliflower. 

Gervelli,  brains. 
*Gingltiale,  wild  boar. 

Golazione,  luncheon. 

Conto,  bill. 
hr Gostoletta  di  manzo,  large  slice  of 

oiled  beef. 

TJolce,  pudding  or  sweets. 

Fa  piacere,  please. 

Fagiollni,  Frencli  beans. 

Favorisca,  be  so  kind. 

Fegdto,  liver. 

Fichi,  figs. 

Finocchio,  fennel. 

Formaggio,  cheese. 

Fragdla,  strawberry. 

Frittata,  Omelette. 

Fritto,  fried. 

Frutta,  fruit. 

Gelato,  ice  (sweet). 

Ghiaccio,  rough  ice. 

Giornale,  newspaper. 

Gnocchi,  farinaceous  dish  flavoured 
with  cheese,  and  made  of  the  finest 
flour. 

Granita,  water  ice. 

In  umido,  stewed. 

Insalata,  salnd. 

Lampone,  raspberry. 
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Legumi,  vegetables. 
*  Lenticche,  lentils. 

Lt860.  b-'iled  beef  (not  good). 

Liinone,  lemon. 

Majcile,  purk. 

Manzo,  beef. 
* Maritozzo,  bun. 

Mela^  apple. 

Merluzzo,  whiting. 

Ml  diu,  give  me. 

Mi   faccia    il  piactre,    do   me    the 
favour. 

Mintsba,  brotii. 

Olio,  oil. 

Ostrica^  oyster. 

Padrone,  landlord. 

Fagare,  lo  pay. 

Fane,  bivad. 

Fasta,  small  cake  or  slice  of  cake. 
*Fastine    in  brodo,   broth   with   any 
kind  of  macaroni  in  it  {capellini,  ver- 
juicelli;  capptlletti,  little  luit;>). 

Filiate,  potatoes. 

Ftpe,  pepi^er. 

Fera,  pear. 

Fesca,  pe.ich. 

Peifce,  11  sh. 

Fiu  presto  po^iibile,  as  soon  as  you 
<  un. 

Folio,  fowl. 

Fraiizo,  dinner. 

Fre^ciatto,     ham     (generally     un- 
cooketl). 

FrtzzoJi>!so,  fixed  price. 

*Qii.<ujLia,  quail. 

Quanto  tempo  ci  vorrehhe,  how  long 
will  it  take? 

liavantllo  (jadice),  radish. 

liinotto,  rice,  flavoured  vsiih  cheese 
and  s;iftrun. 

Sale,  salt. 

*Scoloppi>ii,  little  cutlets. 

Sendpe,  Englisli  mu-sturd  {Moslarda 
Jtigltse). 

Sfoijlia,  sole. 

i>ganibro,  mackerel. 

*:>pag}ieHi    al    pomadoro,    macaioni 
witii  tomato  sunce. 

Spfzzato  di  Vittllo,  scraps  of  veal — 
a  sort  of  hash  (not  good;. 
SpiitaoA,  spinach. 

*iitraechino,  cream  cheese. 
tStuj'atino,  hash  or  stew. 
Tacchiiio,  turkey. 

Tordi,  thrushes  (or  any  small  birds). 
Torta,  tart. 


Triglia,  red  mullet. 

Trota,  trout. 

VceelUni,  little  birds. 

Voca,  eggs. 

Uve,  grapt- s, 

Verdara,  green  vegetables. 

Vino  nero  (rosso),  red  wine  (bianco, 
white  ;  asciutto,  dry ;  sincero,  pure ; 
vecchio,  old ;  nuovo,  new  ;  buono,  good ; 
squisito,  delicious;  cattivo,  bad). 

Zucchero,  sugar. 
*Zucchetti,    small    vegetable     mar- 
rows. 

*Zuppa  Sante,  soup  full  of  cabbage 
and  rice. 

Zuppa  Inglese,  a  favourite  sweet, 
but  a  strange  misnomer,  as  it  is  neither 
soup  nor  English.  It  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  to  tipsy  cake  or 
trifle. 
"^  Zuppa  alia  marinaia^  soup  with 
various  kinds  of  fish. 

CLIMATE. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  reputa- 
tion in  former  years,  Rome  is  now  one 
of  the  healthiest  large  towns  in  the 
world.  Its  streets  are  swept  to 
an  extent  which  strikes  sanitary 
experts  as  quite  a  feature  of  the 
capital.  The  Police  regulations  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  general 
health  have  been  most  carefully  drawn 
up,  and  the  various  improvements 
thus  effected  have  diminished  the 
death  rate  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  This  stood  in  1875  at  41.8  a 
thousand  ;  in  1«92  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  21 — nearly  one-half  in  seven- 
teen years.  Among  these  moreover 
are  included  many  persons  who  never 
would  have  b(  en  in  Rome,  had  they 
not  been  brouglit  in  from  the  Cam- 
pagna  to  be  nursed  thiough  a  fatal 
illne^s  at  the  Hospital.  Many  of  them 
die  within  an  hour  after  being  ad- 
milted,  and  the  majority  alter  three 
or  fonr  days.  Omitting  this  excep- 
tional element,  by  which  tlie  true 
average  is  obviously  disturbed,  the 
<leath  rate  umou<;  the  resident  popu- 
lation was  oflicially  announced  in 
1892  as  17*t)  a  thousand  ;  and  even 
this  wonld  be  yet  further  reduced,  if 
a  separate  registration  were  niide  of 
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the  above-mentioned  day-labourers  in 
the  malarious  districts  of  the  Cam- 
l)ai;na  who  return  to  sleep  in  Rome, 
and  of  those  who  live  in  uuhealtliy 
localities  just  outside  the  walls,  but 
within  municipal  limits. 

The  water  in  Rome  is  excellent, 
and  may  be  drunk  abundantly  with- 
out tear.  It  never  causes  typhoid  (jr 
other  specific  disease.  To  some  few 
persons  its  hardness  and  astringeucy, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  lime,  causes 
inconvenience  ;  but  this  difficulty 
may  be  met  by  boiling  the  water, 
which  then  deposits  much  of  its  lime. 
A  less  economical  method  is  to  drink 
Salutaris  Water,  which  is  made  in 
Rome,  the  lime  being  all  removed  by 
distillation. 

The  weather  is  very  variable. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  weeks  or 
even  months  pa.ss  without  a  cloud  in 
the  sky ;  while  in  other  seasons  a  con- 
siderable nuiuber  of  wet  days  may 
occur  in  succession. 

Tlie  climate  of  Rome  is  usually 
described  as  sedative,  and  it  is  certain 
that  visitors  sleep  better  there  than  in 
most  other  places.  Persons  with 
irritable  throats, and  delicate  bronchial 
mucous  membranes,  or  patients  in 
early  stages  of  consumption,  un- 
doubtedly experience  relief  from  this 
(«,U8e.  The  Tramonlana,  or  north 
wind,  when  not  too  violent,  is  in- 
vigorating. Its  moisture  has  been 
deposited  in  passing  over  snowy 
heights  and  ice-fields,  and  it  blows 
c<^)ld,  but  dry.  The  Scirocco,  or  south- 
west wind,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
moisture-laden  as  to  cause  very  un- 
pleasant feelings  of  languor  and 
depression.  During  the  latter  half 
of  Nov.  and  throughout  Dec.  the  two 
not  unfrequently  blow  on  alternate 
days,  and  the  weather  is  then  very 
changeable.  Jan,  and  Feb.  are 
usually  drier  months,  and  in  most 
years  after  the  middle  of  Feb.  the 
winter  is  practically  over,  though  a 
few  cold  days  at  intervals  may  occur. 
From  this  time  until  May  the  climate 
is  far  pleasanter  than  on  the  Riviera, 
where  the  east  winds  of  Spring  are 
often  so  treacherously  keen. 

It   is   curious   to   notice    that    the 


winter  time,  when  all  visitors  are  so 
well,  is  just  that  part  of  the  year  at 
which  the  death  -  rate  is  heaviest 
among  the  native?.  Rome  becomes 
really  healthy  to  the  Romans  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  when  visitors 
run  away.  During  these  months  it  is 
always  cool  in  the  forenoon  and  after 
five  o'clock,  and  the  climate  is  most 
enjoyable.  From  July  Ist  until  the 
fall  of  the  October  rains  the  heat  \a 
very  trying  ;  but  from  the  15th  Oct. 
to  the  loth  Nov.  is  one  of  tlie  healthiest 
and  pleasantest  months  in  Kome. 

The  me:tn  temperature  ranges 
between  4.5°  and  50°  Fahr.  — 10° 
warmer  than  London.  The  diurnal 
range  of  temperature  is  however 
greater  than  in  England.  Fogs  iu 
most  winters  are  never  seen  in  jiarts 
of  the  town  inhabited  by  tlie  English, 
and  are  soon  dispersed  by  the  sun. 
Frosts  are  more  common,  but  the 
thermometer  does  not  fall  below  25° 
Fahr.  unless  in  an  exceptional  season, 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than 
two  or  three  days  of  frost  occur  to- 
gether. Snow  falls  in  most  winters, 
sometimes  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
more  often  for  an  hour  or  two.  Occa- 
sionally it  lies  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
and  in  rare  instances  may  perhaps 
remain  unmelted  for  two  days,  or  even 
three ;  but  the  excitement  of  the 
juvenile  population  when  such  a 
phenomenon  occurs  is  a  proof  of  its 
singularity. 

The  clothing  taken  to  Rome  should 
be  the  same  as  that  which  is  worn  in 
En;Liland,  with  an  addition  of  &ome 
lighter  garment-.  Itnlian  gentlemen 
wear  fur  overcoats  in  winter,  and 
their  clothing  in  summer  is  not 
lighter  than  what  is  worn  in  England. 
Strangers  are  unusually  susceptible 
to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  cold 
weather  in  Rome.  They  should  be 
careful  to  t-elect  rooms  upon  which 
the  sun  shines,  and  which  are  fur- 
nished with  stoves  and  carpets.  In 
the  summer  it  is  better  to  avoid 
much  walking  in  the  sun.  According 
to  a  Roman  proverb,  dogs  and 
foreigners  (Inglesi)  alone  walk  in  the 
sun.  Even  in  winter  out-door  exercise 
should  be  taken  in  moderation. 
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In  all  places  where  tlie  difl'eience 
between  sun  and  shade  temperature 
is  very  great,  there  is  risk  of  catching 
a  sudden  chill  ;  and  in  Rome  especi- 
ally, where  there  are  constant  teniptd- 
tious  to  enter  some  cold  churcli  or 
gallery  while  heated  after  walking, 
the  danger  to  the  imprudent  traveller 
is  considerable.  If  the  term  '  C'hill 
Fever,'  suggesting  tlie  source  of  the 
complaint,  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
precaution  be  taken  of  carrying  a 
light  shawl  or  overcoat,  to  be  put  on 
when  entering  a  cold  building,  the 
danger  may  be  practically  overcome. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  better  to 
drive  to  a  Churcli  or  Gallery,  and 
walk  home.  A  good,  luncheon,  and  a 
short  rest  after  it,  very  materially 
decreases  tlie  risk  of  catching  a  chill 
at  sunset ;  but  as  the  radiation  after 
a  cloudless  day  is  very  intense,  an 
additional  wrap  should  always  be  at 
hand  as  the  evening  approaches.  It 
is  to  the  neglect  of  simple  precautions 
such  as  these,  and  to  the  liberties 
which  a  strong  man  thinks  he  may 
tike  with  liimself  in  a  foreign  climfite, 
that  the  contraction  of  Chill  Fever  is 
almost  invariably  due. 


Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  so  distin- 
guished for  their  institutions  of  public 
charity  as  Rome,  and  in  none  are  the 
hospitals  more  magniiiceiitly  lodged, 
or  endowed  with  more  princely  liber- 
ality. The  annual  endowment  of 
these  establishments  is  no  less  tlian 
3,000,000  fr.  (120,000Z.),  derived  from 
lands  and  houses,  from  grants,  and 
from  the  municipal  treasury.  In 
ordinary  times  the  hospitals  can 
receive  about  4000  patients.  In 
general  tiie  hospitals  are  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  owing  to  the  large 
wards,  which  in  the  climate  of  Rome 
can  be  adopted.  In  the  larger  estab- 
lishments the  wards  generally  converge 
towards  a  centre,  where  the  altar 
stands  under  a  dome — a  form  whicJi 
contributes  to  goml  ventilation,  while, 
it  permits  bed-ridden  patients  to  wit- 


ness  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  The 
principal  hospitals  of  Rome  are 
described  under  their  respective 
Routes.  Under  the  charge  of 
foreigners  is  the 

German  Protestant  Hospital,  found- 
ed by  subsciiptions,  chietiy  at  the 
instigation  of  the  late  Chev.  Bunsen, 
on  Monte  Caprino  (Rte.  5).  It  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  German 
Embassy,  and  occupies  a  floor  in  a 
large  buildintjoverlookinorthe  Forum. 


Roman  British  Relief  Fund. 

(Established  1870.) 

Purposes. 

1.  To  assist  in  forwarding  to  Eng- 
land destitute  British  subjects.  2.  To 
grant  them  toinporaiy  relief  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  distress.  3.  To  assist 
British-born  females  residing  in  the 
city  or  its  immediate  neighhourhuod, 
who  may  be  in  absolute  want  from 
sickness  or  other  causes. 

Relief  is  granted  without  reference 
to  the  creed  of  the  recipient. 

Patron:  BL  Hon.  Sir  Phil/'p 
Ciirrie,  G.C.B.,  British  Ambassador. 

President  :  Sir  Gporge  Bonhvin, 
Bart.,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Alex.  Boeshr 
Franz,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  9<;  l'iai:/a 
S.  Claudio. 

ITINERARY. 

Rome  and  I  the  CampagDa  cannot  be 
adequately  seen  in  Ic^ss  than  three 
mf)nths.  There  are  00  Koiitc  s  in  the 
Handbook,  each  of  which  can  In- 
tra versed  in  one  day  ;  but  the  traveller 
who  spent  the  whole  of  every  day  in 
sight-seeing  would  be  attempting  to 
absorb  impreesions  in  a  quantity 
wliich  he  could  not  possibly  dig(st  or 
remember.  If  time  is  liiiiited  it  \a 
better  to  visit  the  important  j)lace8 
two  or  mon-  times,  rather  than  to 
cover  a  lari'er  ureu. 
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f'or  those  who  have  only  a  fortnight 
to  spend  in  Rome  the  following 
itinerary  is  suggested.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  miss  any  of  the  places  marked 
with  two  asterisks.  Those  who  have 
only  seven  days  should  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  latter. 

Visitors  are  advised  not  to  heat 
themselves  by  walking  to  a  building 
which  they  intend  to  enter  ;  to  avoid 
chills  it  is  better  to  get  over  the 
ground  in  a  tram,  omnibus,  or  cab, 
and  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  on 
a  wrap  when  entering  a  church  or 
museum  (see  Climate,  p.  [HI]). 


I. 

Morning. 

Porta  del  Popolo  and  Piazza. 

Obelisk. 
*S.  M.  del  Popolo. 

Coiso. 

Piazza  Colonna. 
**Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Obelisk  on  Monte  Citorio. 

Temple  of  Neptune  (Exchange). 
*Kirchenan  Museum. 

S.  M.  in  Via  Lata  (crj'pt). 
*Pal.  Doria. 

Pal.  di  Venezia  (exterior). 
*Tomb  of  Bil)ulus. 

Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 

S.  Marco. 

Afternoon. 

•Villa  di  Papa  Giulio.    Viale  dei  Parioli. 


ir. 

Morning. 

*8.  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli. 
Capitoline  Hill. 
*Tabularium. 
**View  from  the  Tower. 
*Pal.  of  the  Conservators. 
**Museam  of  Sculpture. 
Tarpeian  Rock. 
Mamertine  Prison. 
Academy  of  St.  Luke. 

Afternoon. 

**P»oman  Foriun. 
**Arch  of  Titus. 

S.  Francesca  Ilomana. 

Temple  of  N'euus  and  Kome. 


III. 

Mt»Ki;iKG. 

S.  To'xloro. 
•* Palatine  Hill. 


Aftkp.noon. 
Meta  Sudana. 
**Colosseum. 
**Arch  of  Constantine. 
Museo  Archeologico. 
S.  Gregorio. 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
*  House  of  SS.  Johu  and  Paul. 
Arch  of  Dolal)ella. 
S.  Maria  della  Navicella. 
*Villa  Mattei,  uow  HofTmaun. 


IV. 

Morning. 

*S.  Stefano  liotondo. 
*SS.  Quatti-o  Coronati 
*S.  Clemente. 
Obelisk  of  the  Laterau 
**Sr.  John  Lateran. 
"*  Baptistery. 

Afternoon. 
**  Lateran  Museums 
**8cala  Santa. 
Porta  Asinaria. 
8.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 
*l*orta  Maggiore. 
*Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces. 
Minerva  Medica  (Nymphaeum). 
Porta  S.  Ijoreuzo. 
*Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo. 


V. 

Morning. 

Trophies  of  Marius  (so  called). 

Auditorium  of  Maecenas. 

Arch  of  Gallienus. 
*S.  Prassede. 
**S.  M.  Maggiore. 

Obelisk  and  Column. 
*S.  Pudenziana. 

Sette  Sale. 
*S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 

AFTERNOON. 

*Baths  of  Titus. 
*Colonnacce 

Forum  of  Augustus. 

Temple  of  Mare  Ultor, 

Foi-um  of  Trajan. 
**Trajan's  Column. 
*Pal.  Colonna. 

VI. 

Morning. 

Quirinal  Palace.   . 

Monte  Cavallo  and  Oljelisk. 
♦Casino  llospigliosi  (Wed.,  Sat.). 

Torre  delle  Milizie. 

Servian  wall  (opposite). 

Via  Nazionale. 

American  Church. 
*AgjTr  of  Servius  TuUius  at  the  Rly.  Stat. 

Bat   -  of  Diodetian. 
*Mu    )  delle  Tenne. 
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Afternoon. 

*S.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 

S.  Bernardo. 
*S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura.     Catacombs  of  S. 

AgDese. 
•.*<.  Cocstanza. 

Mausoleum  of  L.  Paetus  (Via  Salaria). 

VII. 

Morning. 

•Casino  dell'  Aurora. 
Pal.  Barberiui, 
•Fountain  of  Trevi. 
Propaganda. 
••Piazza  di  .Spagna. 

Afternoon. 

•Villa  de'  Meilici. 
••Piucian  Hill. 
•Villa  Borghese. 

VIII. 
Morning. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (exterior). 

S.  Ago8tiDo. 

Piazza  Xavona. 

Statue  of  Pasquiao. 
•S.  M.  della  Pace. 
•Casa  Turci. 

Fountain  of  the  Tartarughe. 
•Porticus  of  Octavia. 
•Theatre  of  Marcellus. 

S.  Nicold  in  Carcere. 

S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

8.  M.  sopra  Minerva. 
••Pantheon. 

Afternoon. 

••Tombs  «i  the  Via  Latina 
•Torre  Fiiicale. 

IX. 

Morning. 
Janus. 

Arch  of  the  Silversmiths. 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
CUjaca  Maxima. 
••Baths  of  Caracalla. 
SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo- 
*S.  Cesareo. 

Aftkbnoon. 

•Columbaria  in  the  Vigna  Codini. 

Arch  of  DruHus. 

Divus  Kediculus. 

Grotto  of  Egeria. 
••Catacomlw  of  S.  Callixtus 
*Circu3  of  Maxentius. 
•Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella 

Appian  Way. 

X. 

Morning. 
PoDte  Rotto. 
House  of  Crescentlus. 


Temple  of  Fortuua  Virilis. 
•Round  Temple. 

Bocca  della  Verita. 
*S.  M.  in  Cosmedin. 

S.  M.  Aventinense. 

8.  Alessio. 
*S.  Sabina. 

S.  Saba. 

Remains  of  Servian  Wall. 

S.  Prisca. 

Afternoon. 

Emporium  and  Maimorata. 
•Monte  Testaccio. 
•Protestant  Burial-ground. 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius. 
**S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mm  a. 
•Tre  Fontane. 

XI. 

Morning. 

Pal.  della  Cancelleria. 

8.  Lorenzo  Damaso. 
*Pal.  Famese  (exterior). 

Pal.  Spada. 

Eng.  College  and  Church  of  S.  Tommaso 

degli  luglesi. 
*S.  M.  in  Trastevere. 

S.  Crisogono. 

Excubitorium. 
*S.  Cecilia. 

Afternoon. 
•Pal.  Famesina. 
Pal.  Corsini. 
*S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 
•Fontana  Paolina. 

•Villa  Pamphili-Doria  and  Columbaria. 
•Drive  on  the  Janiculum. 
*S.  Onofrio. 

xn. 

Morning. 

Palace  of  the  Vatican. 
••Sixtine  Chapel. 
••Gallery  of  Pictures. 
••Stanze  of  Raphael. 
••Museum  of  Sculpture. 

Library. 

Afternoon. 

•Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
•Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 

Obelisk. 

Foiui  tains. 
••St.  Peter's. 
•Villa  Madama. 


XIII. 

♦Hadrian's  Villa  and  the  i'alls  of  Tivoli^ 

XIV. 

•Frascati,  Tusculum,  and  Albano. 

For  rules  of  admission  to  the 
g.illeries,  «&c.,  see  the  tabJt;  <..ii  th*^ 
next  page. 

/ 
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Suu. 


Mou. 


Tues. 


Accademia  di  S.  Luca,  p.  75    . 
Agrarian  Museum,  p.  193 
Albani  Villa,  p.  316 
Aroheologico-Urbano  Museum,  p.  103 
Artistico  Industriale  Museum,  p.  16 
Barberini  Palace,  Gallery,  p.  1«0 
Batlis  of  Caracaila,  p.  346 

Titus,  p.  131     . 

Borghese  Villa,  Casino,  p.  321 

Park,  p.  321  . 

Capitol  Museum,  p.  44  . 
Castello  di  S.  Angelo,  p.  231  . 
CJatacombs  of  Callixtus,  p.  355 
Colonua  Palace,  p.  171  . 
Conservatori,  Palace  of,  p.  36  . 
Corsini  Palace,  Gallery,  p.  296 
])oria  Palace,  Gallery,  p.  25    . 

Pamphili  Villa,  p.  304  . 

Famesina  Palace,  p.  198 
Forum  Romanum,  p.  56. 
Galleria  d'  Arte  Modenia,  p.  193 
Kircherian  Museum,  p.  20 
Lateran  Museum,  (Christian,  p.  128 

Pagan,  p.  124 

Madama  Villa,  p.  33i     . 

Mattel  Villa,  p.  107 

Medici  Villa,  p.  12 

^iational  (delle  Terme)  Museum,  p.  187 

Palatine  Hill,  p.  91 

Papa  Giulio  Villa,  p.  327 

fQuirinal  Palace,  p.  176. 

Rospigliosi  Palace  (Casino),  p.  1 75 

St.  Peter's  Dome,  p.  251 

Torlonia  (Trastevere)  Museum,  p.  29S 
Vatican,  Egyptian  Museum,  p.  283 

— — Etruscan  Museum,  p.  283 

Sculpture,  p.  267 

Tapestries,  p.  270     . 

Sixtine   Chapel    and  Painting 

p.  252      . 

Library,  p.  287 

Wohionsky  Villa,  p.  115 


]]  4 

10-3 

9-3 

Closed. 

10  till  dusk. 

10  till  dusk. 

Closed. 

Tues., 

10-1 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day. 

Closed. 

10-1 

9-1 

Closed. 


All  day. 
9-2 
9-3 


9-3 


10-3 
9-3 

17-5 
9  till  dusk. 
9  till  dusk. 

Thurs.',  Sat., 

10-3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day. 

10-3 
9-3 

1-5 

10  to  3.30  on  the 

All  day.        I 

9-3  I 

9-3  j 

10-3 


9-3 
11-4 

10  3 

9-3 

10-5 

9  till  dusk. 

9  till  du.sk. 

1  till  dusk. 

and  Sun.,  1  till 

10-3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day. 

11-3 

lU-3 

9-3 

10-2 


1st  and  15th  of 

All  day. 

9-3 

9-3 

10-3 


10-2 

10-4 

10-4 
From  9 

9-4 

9-4 

9-4 

12-3 

,  , 

Closed. 

8-11 


8-11 


10  3 


10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

t  Permesso  grauted  from  10  till  12  at  the  gffice,  next  door  to  S.  Andrea  del  Quiriuale. 
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Wed. 

Thurs. 

Frid. 

Sat. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

Free. 

•• 

11-4 

•• 

•• 

50  c.  ;  Sun.  free. 

By  special  permission. 

1(K3 

10-3 

10^3 

10-3 

50  c.  ;  Sun.  free. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

Free. 

10-5 

2-5 

10-5 

10-5 

Free  (small  donation). 

9  till  dusk. 

9  till  dusk. 

9  till  dusk. 

9  till  dusk. 

1  fr.  ;  Sun.  free. 

•i  till  dusk. 

9  till  dusk. 

9  till  dusk. 

9  till  dusk. 

Small  lee. 

1  till  dusk. 

,  , 

1  till  dusk. 

Ifr. 

dusk,  free  ; 

every  day, 

7  A.M.  till 

dusk.  25  c. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

50  c.  ;  Sun.  free. 

9,  11.  1,  3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

Permesso,  see  Rte.  29. 

All  day. 

All  day. 

All  day. 

All  day. 

Ifr. 

11-3 

11-3 

Free  (small  donation). 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

50  c. ;  Sun.  free. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 
10-2 

1-5 

9-3 

1  fr.  ;  Sun.  free. 

Free  (small  donation). 
rFree.  Jso  cabs  ad- 
l    mitted. 

•  * 

•  • 

eat-b  month, 

and  every  Mon., 

Wed.,  and  Fri. 

Ifr. 

All  <J«y. 

All  dav. 

All  day. 

All  day. 

Free. 

9-3 

9-3' 

9-3 

9-3 

Ifr. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

1  fr.  ;  Sun.  free. 

10-3 

lt)-3 

1  fr. ;  Sat.  free. 

10-3 

10-3 

1  fr. ;  Sat.  free. 

•  • 

r2.30rmtil  1 
I     dusk,      i 

9  till  sunset. 

Freei(small  donation). 

8-12,  2-5 

. , 

8-12,  2-5 

Free  (small  donation). 

10-4 

10-4 

10-^ 

10-4 

1  fr. ;  Sun.  free. 

o'clfxk  until 

dusk. 

1  fr.  ;  Sun.  free. 

9  4 

9-4 
12-3 

9-4 

9-4 

1  fr. ;  Sun.  free. 
Free  (small  donation). 

9-3 

. , 

9-3 

P'ree  (small  donation). 

8-11 

8-11 

8-11 

8-11 

r  Permesso  at  8  Via  della 
(     Sagrestia,  1st  floor. 
By  special  i)ennisbion. 

•• 

10-3 

10^3 

•• 

1  fr.  ;  Sat.  free. 
1  fr. ;  Sat.  free. 

10^3 

10-3 

10^3 

10-2 

1  fr. ;  Sat.  free. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-1 

Free  (small  donation) 
I  Adm.  in  grr)ups  ;  visi- 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-2 

1 

}     tors    kuo(k    at    the 
1     glass  door. 

12  till  duiik. 

•• 

.. 

12  till  dusk. 

f  Permesso  at  the  British 

\    Consulate. 
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The  Vatican  Archives  may  be  con- 
sulted for  purposes  of  study  by  per- 
mission of  the  Cardinal  Secretary,  on 
days  wlien  the  Library  is  open,  from 
8.30  to  12. 

Permission  to  inspect  the  principal 
codices  and  MSS.  in  the  library  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Vatican  libra- 
rian. For  permission  to  copy  or 
photograph,  see  p.  [59]. 

The  Vatican  Gardens  may  some- 
times be  visited  by  arranging  with  the 
gardener;  and  the  Pontifical  stables 
may  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
head  coachman. 

The  Crypt  is  no  longer  open  to 
visitors. 

The  Zecca  (mint),  adjoining  the 
Vatican  Palace,  and  the  Armoury,  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

List  of  Places  for  which  a  Per- 
messo  is  required,  which  cannot 
be  obtained  on  the  spot. 

Auditorium  of  Maecenas ;  Forum 
of  Augustus ;  Quarries  heneatli  the 
Capitol. — Municipal  Archaeological 
Commission,  Ara  Coeli. 


Basilica  of  Constantine  (roof) : 
Casino  on  the  Palatine  ;  Colosseum  by 
Moonlight  (upper  part) :  Colosseum, 
Srmdl  Museum  of  fragments ;  Column 
of  Trajan. — Ufl&zio  dei  Monumenti,  1 
Via  in  Miranda. 

Monte  Jfuno.— Staff  Office,  47  Via 
dei  Burro. 

Quirinal  Stables.  —  Uffizio  delle 
Scuderie.  Via  Dataria. 

Villa  Barberini,  Albano. — Pal.  Bar- 
berini,  Home. 

Villa  Grazioli,  Fraecati.  —  Pal. 
Grazioli,  Rome 

Villa  Pamphili  (Casino)  and  Villa 
Doria,  Albano. — Pal.  Doiia,  Rome. 

Pyramid  of  Cestius ;  Temple  of  Con- 
cord and  other  closed  spots  in  the 
Forum. — Uffizio  dei  Monumenti,  1  Via 
in  Miranda. 

Castel  Fusano.  —  Ministero  della 
Casa  Reale,  Via  del  Quirinale. 

Palace  of  Sallust.  —  Spitbover'a 
Library. 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. — 24  Via 
della  Pilotta. 

Model  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Dome. — 
40  Via  del  Sudario. 

Mosaic  Manufactory ;  Ascent  of  the 
Dome. — 8  Via  della  Sagrestia. 

Senate  House.— 13  Via  del  Salva- 
tore  (10-4). 


i 


Lomlonc  John  Murray  AH»ertuxrie  Stm>t 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rome  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Campagna,  that  undulating 
tract  of  territory  which  lies  between 
the  Sabine  Apennines,  the  Latin  and 
Ciminian  ranges  of  volcanic  hills,  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its  geographical 
position,  at  the  Observatory  of  the 
Collegio  Romano,  is  lat.  41°  53'  52"  N., 
long.  12°  28'  40"  E.  of  Greenwich  ; 
and  its  height  above  the  sea  on  the 
mean  level  of  the  Tiber  under  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  20  ft.  It  is  13  geog. 
ni.  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  are 
the  Seven  Hills,  at  a  height  varying 
from  120  to  180  ft.  above  the  river. 
They  are  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine, 
the  Capitol ine,  the  Esquiline,  the 
Caelian  (montes),  and  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  (colles).  The  Palatine 
was  inhabited  before  the  supposed  era 
of  Romulus  (B.C.  753) ;  and  the 
Capitoline  was  occupied  by  the 
Sabines.  The  marshy  ground  between 
these  two  hills,  afterwards  famous  as 
the  Forum,  was  originally  the  meeting 
place  of  the  two  rivals,  the  Romans 
and  the  Sabines.  The  Palatine  from 
its  square  shape  was  called  Itoma 
Quadrata.  It  had  two  summits 
called  Germalus  and  Palatium.  The 
Capitoline  also  had,  and  still  has,  two 
summits,  the  Arx  and  Capitolium. 
When  settlement  had  extended  over 
the  seven  liills  they  were  enclosed,  in 
the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  by  forti- 
fied walls,  remains  of  wliich  htill 
exist.  A  larger  area  was  enclosed  in 
A.D.  272  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  as 
a  defence  against  barbarian  invasion. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  and  the  Circus  of  Nero, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  Janiculum,  the 
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Rome  of  the  Republic  and  early 
Empire  was  confined  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber. 

On  the  right  bank  grew  the  Chris- 
tian settlement,  which  after  the  de- 
predations of  the  Saracens  in  a.d. 
846  was  enclosed  by  fortifications  by 
Pope  Leo  IV.,  in  853,  thus  forming 
the  Leonine  City,  or  Borgo.  Urban 
VIII.  in  1642  extended  the  Lewiine 
area,  and  carried  his  wall  southwards 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Janiculum. 

IModern  Rome  lies  within  the  walls 
of  Aurelian  on  the  left  bank,  and  of 
Urban  VIII.  on  the  right.  The  most 
thickly  populated  part  is  between  the 
Pincian  and  Quirinal  hills  on  tlic  N. 
and  E.,  the  Capitoline  on  the  S.,  and 
the  Tiber  on  the  W.  This  area  is 
bisected  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  chief 
street  of  Rome,  the  Corso,  which  in 
its  centre  passes  through  the  Piazza 
Colonna.  In  the  portion  of  Rome  to 
the  E.  of  tliis  central  point  are  the 
principal  hotels  and  lodgings  patro- 
nised by  strangers  ;  to  the  W.  are  the 
poorer  and  narrower  streets;  and  to 
tlio  S.  the  chief  remains  of  classic 
Rome. 

The  best  general  views  of  Rome 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Pincicin  or 
the  Janiculan  hills,  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  campanile  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  or  the  tower  of  the  Capitol.  The 
beauty  of  Rome  is  greatly  spoiled  by 
the  new  quarters  which  have  been 
])uilt  outside  the  walls.  The  stylo 
of  building  adoj)ted  is  the  very 
worst  conceivable,  and  the  work 
hns  been  carried  on  with  such  reck- 
less haste  that  many  huge  blocks 
have  been  abandoned,  for  want  of 
tenants,  before  completion.  During 
the  construction  of  new  streets,  within 
and  without  the  walls,  tiio  fuUowing 
Villas  have  been  mutilated   or  de- 
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stroyed : — Campana,  Giustiniaui,  Lu- 
cemari,  Ludovisi,  Massimo,  Miratiori, 
Patrizi,  San  Faustiuo,  Sciaria, 
Torlonia,  aud  Wolkonski. 


THE  TIBER,  t 

The  Tiber  (Italiau,  Tevere)  derives 
its  name  from  a  tradition  that 
Tiberinus,  King  of  the  Albans,  or, 
according  to  other  versions,  of  the 
Etruscans,  was  drowned  in  its  waters. 
The  ancient  Roman  sculptors  repre- 
sented the  Tiber  as  a  majestic  bearded 
old  man,  crowned  with  laurel,  holding 
a  cornucopia,  and  reclining,  supported 
by  the  traditional  wolf  and  twins.  It 
received  the  epithet  ofjlavus  from  its 
muddy  yellow  colour. 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
Littove  Etrusco  violenter  undis 
Ire  dejectum  mouumenta  regis 
Templaque  Vestae. 

Horace.     II.  13. 
Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno 
Verticibus  rapidis  et  multa^avws  .arena 
In  mare  prorumpit. 

Vergil.     Aen.  VII.  30. 

The  Tiber  rises  on  the  higher 
slopes  of  Monte  Coronaro  (4000  ft.) 
nearly  due  E.  of  Florence,  12  m.  N. 
of  Pieve  S.  Stefano,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ridge  which  gives  birth  to 
the  Arno,  at  the  height  of  3850  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  reaches  Rome  after 
a  course  of  210  m.,  80  of  which  are 
navigable,  and  flows  into  the  sea  22 
m.  lower  down.  It  is  fed  by  forty- 
two  streams,  of  which  the  largest  are 
the  Anio  aud  the  Nera.  The  course 
of  the  Tiber  through  Rome  com- 
prises three  remarkable  curves,  and 
is  about  3  m.  in  length,  during  which 
its  fall  is  3^  ft.  The  new  quay  walls 
enclose  the  river  during  its  course 
through  the  city  in  a  bed  of  the 
uniform  breadth  of  109  yds.,  except- 
ing at  the  approaches  to  the  Islands, 
where  it  is  nearly  double  as  broad. 
The  Tiber  is  crossed  by, ten  bridges, 

-f-  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  geological 
vicissitudes  of  the  valley  through  which  the 
Tiber  flows  will  find  ample  information  in 
the  article  '  II  Tevere  ed  il  suo  Delia,'  by  the 
Senator  Ponzi,  published  in  the  '  liivista 
Marittima,''  of  July  1876 ;  and  in  the  *  Tiber 
and  its  Tributaries  in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Times,'  by  Strother  A.  Smith,  M.A. 


not  including  the  Ponte  Molle  (out' 
side  the  walls),  five  of  which  Eire 
entirely  modem. 

The  depth  of  the  Tiber  in  Rome  is 
from  20  to  26  ft.,  representing  the 
average  heights  of  its  surface  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  mea- 
sui'ed  by  the  hydrometer  at  the  Port 
of  Ripetta.  This  is  increased  by 
floods  after  a  long  course  of  heavy 
rain  to  40  ft.,  at  which  elevation  the 
water  formerly  overflowed  the  river- 
banks,  but  is  now  restrained  by 
massive  embankments  of  travertine. 
From  the  first  traditional  flood, 
when  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
washed  under  the  rocks  of  the 
Palatine,  there  have  been  132  inun- 
dations, the  last  of  which  was  in 
1870.  The  flood  of  1598  was  the 
worst  on  record,  the  river  rising  to  a 
height  of  62  ft.  A  boat  went  ashore 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  under  the 
Pincian  Hill.  From  the  time  of 
Augustus  successive  Emperors  made 
eflforts  to  stop  these  calamities  by  the 
construction  of  embankments  and  by 
shortening  the  bed  of  the  river  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  sea. 

Ponzi  calculates  that  from  the 
foundation  of  Ostia  by  Ancus  Martius 
to  the  construction  of  Trajan's  port 
(743  years)  the  coast-line  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  advanced  1045 
yds. 

The  yearly  average  increase  of 
fluvial  deposit  at  the  natural  mouth 
of  the  Delta  at  Ostia  is  now  9  •  9275 
yds. ;  that  at  the  artificial  mouth  at 
Fiumicino  3*412  yds. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the 
ancient  aspect  of  the  Tiber  in  Rome, 
and  between  the  city  and  the  sea,  the 
solitude  and  desolation  of  its  banks 
now  contrast  strongly  with  the  appear- 
ance it  must  have  presented  when  the 
commerce  of  the  world  covered  it 
with  ships,  and  the  splendours  of 
Imperial  courts  adorned  it  with  float- 
ing pageantries.  Even  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  reigns  of  many 
Popes,  the  Tiber  continued  to  be 
used  by  sovereigns  as  a  safe  and  com- 
modious way  of  reaching  or  leaving 
the  Eternal  City.    Such  waa  the  case 
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with  Peter  II.  of  Arragon  in  1204  ; 
seith  Gregory  XI.  coming  from 
A-vignon  in  1377;  with  the  Emp. 
Frederick  III.  in  1452;  Bixtus  IV.  in 
14S3;  Alexander  VI.,  coming  from 
Spain  in  1492  to  assume  the  Pontifi- 
mte  ;  and  Pius  II.,  who  in  1464  navi- 
gated the  upper  branch  of  the  Tiber 
Du  his  way  to  Ancona  to  command  his 
leet,  after  declaring  a  crusade  against 
;he  Turks.  Julius  II.  returning  from 
Bologna  in  1507  descended  the  Tiber 
From  near  Civita  Castellaua  to  Rome, 
md  Julius  III.  and  Leo.  X.  frequently 
embarked  on  its  yellow  waters.  It 
;\'as  the  custom  during  many  years 
'or  the  Roman  Pontifts  to  proceed  on 
rhe  river  in  splendid  galleys  to  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paolo ;  and  occasion- 
illy  the  Tiber  has  aided  their  flight 
'"rom  the  rebellious  Romans,  or 
:ved  their  mutilated  remains. 
u  as  late  as  1848  the  port  of 
Uipetta  witnessed  the  embarkation 
)f  the  Papal  Grenadiers  in  river 
iteamers  to  Ponte  Felice,  for  the 
simpaign  against  tiie  Austrians  ;  and, 
;en  years  afterwards,  the  arrival,  by 
the  same  boats,  of  the  Irish  brigade 
?nrolle<l  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 

Railways  have  now  taken  the 

of  water  carriage,  even  between 

Fiuijiicino  and  Rome.     From  above 

[iome  only  a   few   barges  now   drop 

lown,  witii  cargoes  of  wood  and  wine 

irom  the  Sabine  provinces.    The  Tiber 

rowing  club.s  enliven   the  river  with 

xjcasional  regattas. 

For  the  first  400  years  after  the 

■lation  of  Rome,  her  citizens  were 

•nt  to  drink  no  other  waters  than 

those    of  the    Tiber.      Subsequently 

□aany  now  ruined  aqueducts  brouglit 

purer  streams  to  tiie  luxurious  capital 

of  the   Roman   world.     When   tliese 

resources   were    cut  off    by   barbaric 

-ions    and     intestine    wars,    the 

ins  returned  to  the  example  of 

ancestors,   and  for  many  years 
k  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.     They 

held  in  such  repute,  that  when 

,     Clement  VII.  went  to  ^lurseilles 

in  1553  to  marry  his  niece,  Catharine 

'1' '  Medici,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

wards  Henry   II.,  he   took   with 

jimi.  by  the  advice  of  liis  ]»hyHician, 


Dr.  Corti,  a  sufficient  supply  of  Tiber 
water  to  last  him  until  his  return ; 
and  Gregory  XIII.,  who  lived  till  he 
was  80,  never  drank  any  tiling  else, 
preferring  it  to  the  Acqua  Vergiue. 

Fifty  different  kinds  of  fish,  it  is 
said,  may  be  caught  in  the  Tiber, 
About  a  quarter  of  these  come  up 
periodically  from  the  sea,  among 
which  the  sturgeon  deservedly  holds 
the  first  rank  in  point  of  size,  some- 
times attaining  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, 
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B.C. 
753 


ri5 


641 
616 


578 


534 


507 
497 
493 
484 
429 
391 
367 
344 
338 
312 
305 
298 
294 

291 
272 
263 
220 
2^)5 
195 
193 
191 
184 

179 

167 


IIkgal  Pkkiod, 

Early  Walls  of  the  Palatine.    Temple  of 

Jupiter  Stator. 
Regia,     Temple    of  Vesta.    Capitolium 

Vetus.    Temple  of  Quirinus, 
Foundation  of  Ostia. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.    Cloaca 

Maxima.    Circus  Slaximus  begun  by 

Tarquinius  Prisons. 
"Walls  of  Servius.     Temple  of  Diana  on 

the    Aventine.     Temples    of   Fortune 

and  Mater  Matuta. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  Cloaca 

Maxima    finished    by  Tarquinius  Su- 

perbus, 

PkIIIOD    or    THE    PtErUIiLIC. 

Consecration  of  the  Capitoline  Temple. 

Temple  of  Saturn. 

Temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera, 

Temple  of  Castor. 

Temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Campus  ^Martins. 

Temple  of  Juno  PiCgina  on  tlie  Aventine. 

Temple  of  Concord  vowed. 

Temple  of  Juno  Moneta  on  the  Arx. 

Rostra. 

Via  Appia.    Aqua  Appia, 

Temple  of  Concord  consecrated. 

Capitoline  Wolf  cast. 

Temple  of  Quirinus.     Via  Appia  paved 

as  far  as  Bovillae. 
Temple  of  Aesculapius  on  the  Island, 
Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Vetus, 
First  Sun-dial  erected  in  the  Forum. 
Circus  Flaniinius  and  Via  Flamiiiia, 
Temple  of  Honour  and  V'irtue, 
Triumphal  Arches  ot  Stertinius, 
Emporium. 

Temple  of  Magna  Mater  (Cybele). 
Basilica    I'orcia.    Cloacae   enlarged    and 

repaired. 
Tlieatre  of  Aeniilius  Lepidus.    Macellum 

Magnum.    Streets  first  paved. 
Porticus  Octavla. 


+  Reprinted  with  u  few  alterations,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  author  and  publisher,  from 
'Home  and  the  Cumpa^'iia,'  by  the  JCeo.  Jl. 
Hum,  .)f.A.  (d.  I'.'ll  and  Sms). 
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B.C. 

148  Temples  of  Jupiter  anl  Juno. 

144  Aqu;i  .Marcia. 

142  Pons  Talatinus. 

125  Aqua  Tepub. 

120  Ar.  h  of  Fabius. 

109  Pons  ^lilvius. 

81  Capitoline  Temple  rebuilt. 

78  Tabularitmi. 

69  Capitoli'ie  Temple  re-consecrated. 

62  Pons  Fabricius. 

58  Tilt  atro  of  Scaums. 

55  Thatre  of  Pomp '.v. 

50  Basilica  PauUi  (Acniilia). 

The  Caesars. 
46  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar.     Basilica  Julia. 

Naumadiia  iu  tiie  Campus  Martius. 
42  Temple  of  Ju-ius  Caesar  decreed.    P.ostra 

Julia.    Curia  Julia. 
36  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine. 
33  Aqu  I  Julia. 
30  Amphitheatre  of  Statilin-. 
29  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  begun. 
28  Eislitv-tsvo  Temples  restored. 

26  Septa*  Julia.     Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 
20  Temple  of  Mars  Ult(>r. 
19  Aqua  Virgo. 
14  Temple  of  Saturn  rebuilt. 
13  Theatre  of  Balbus. 

11  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 

A.D. 

6  Temple  of  Castor  rebuilt. 
10  Arch  of  Dolabella. 

12  Porticus  of  th''  Basilica  Julia. 
16  Arch  of  riberius. 
23  Castia  Praetoria. 

27  Temple  of  Augustus. 
39  Palac '  of  Caligula. 
52  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus.    Harbour 

of  Claudius  at  Ostia. 
55  Circus  of  Nero. 
62  Baths  of  ]^ero. 

64  Great  Fire. 

65  Golden  House  of  Nero. 

Flavian  Era. 
70  &  82  Capitolire  Temple  rebuilt. 
71  Forum  Pacis. 

81  Colosseum  and  Baths  of  Titus  cpenel. 
94  Temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis. 
9G  Meta  Sudans. 
Ill  Aqneiuct  of  Trajan. 
113  Forum  and  Column  of  Trajan. 
116  Baths  and  Triumphal  Arches  of  Tra>-an. 
130  Temple    of    Venus    and    Roma.     Pons 
Aelius,    Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  begun. 
Pantheon. 
13T  Hadrian's  Villa. 
138  Temple  of  Hadrian. 

Antoxtne  Era. 
141  Column  of  Antoninus  Pius.     Temple  of 

Antoninus  and  Faustina. 
183  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


Later  Emperors. 

202  Pantheon  and  Porticus  Octaviae  restored. 

203  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.    Arch  of  the 

Goldsmiths. 
216  Baths  ol  Caracalla. 


A.D. 

•227  Baths  of  Alexander  Sevcrus. 
242  Villa  Gordiana  at  the  Tor  de'  Schiavi. 
263  Arch  of  Gallif-nus. 
271-276  Walls  of  Aurelian. 
273.  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
303  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

COXSTANTINIAX   EbA. 

309  Circus  of  Romulus  built  by  Maxontius. 

312  iVstructiou    of    the    Practoviaii    Camp. 

Basilica  of  Constantine. 

313  Baths  of  Constantine. 
326  Arch  of  Constantine. 

Barbarian  Ixyas.oxs. 
402  Aurelian  walls  repaired  by  Honorius. 
410  Home  taken  by  Alaric,  byGenseric  (455), 

and  by  Kicimes  (472). 
500  Monuments,    walls,    and    aqueducts    re- 
paired bv  Theodorii-. 
537  Pvome  besiepeii  by  Vitiges,  and  ravagU 

by  Totila  (546). 
593  Invasion  by  the  Lombards. 
608  Column  of  Phocas. 
663  Bronzes   and    other    decorations   earned 

away  by  Constans  IL 
756  Siege  of  Rome  by  Astulf. 
833  Ostia  restored  by  Gregory  IV. 
846  Invasion  and  plunder  by  the  Saracens. 
848  Leo  IV.  builds  the  Leonine  suburb. 
916  The  Saracens  defeated  at  Garigliano. 
1084  Rome  plundered  by  Ro^)e^t  Guiscard. 
1241  The  [Mausoleum  of  Augustus  destroyed 

in  the  war  between  the  Pope  and  the 

Emperor. 
1349  Disastrous  earthquake,  which  destroyed 

many  ancient  buildings  in  Rome. 

CAUSES  OF  DESTRTJCTIOif. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent. 
Bome  of  the  ancient  temples  were 
changed  into  places  for  Christian 
worship,  but  a  still  greater  num- 
ber were  destroyed.  Independently  of 
the  injuries  sus'tained  from  the  above- 
mentioned  invading  armies,  the  in- 
habitants appear  to  have  regarded 
the  ancient  buildings  as  so  many 
public  quarries.  Belisarius  employed 
the  remains  of  ancient  edifices  in 
repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city.  The 
aqueducts  had  been  previously  dc- 
Btroved  by  Vitiges,  who  burnt  every- 
thing outside  the  walls;  the  baths 
were  thus  rendered  useless,  and  the 
Campagna  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
desolation  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  Totila  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  the  destruction  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars.  In  the  7th 
and  8th  cent.  Rome  suffered  a  con- 
stant succession  of  calamities;  earth- 
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quakes,  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  famine  and  pestilence  which  na- 
turally followed,  desolated  the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards. From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  cent,  five  inundations 
are  recorded,  in  one  of  whicli  the  whole 
city  was  under  water  for  several  days. 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  papacy, 
the  contests  of  the  Popes  with  the  Ger- 
man Emperors,  and  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  the  Court,  had  also  consider- 
able influence  in  leading;  to  the  neglect 
and  ruin  of  the  city.  The  Xormans  of 
Robert  Guiscard surpassed  all  previous 
invaders  in  the  extent  of  tlieir  rava<i:es. 
They  burnt  the  city  from  the  Antoninc 
column  to  the  Flaminian  gate,  and 
from  the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol ;  they 
ruined  the  Capitol  and  the  Colosseum, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  Esqni- 
line.  The  great  monuments  were 
soon  afterwards  occupied  as  fortresses 
by  the  ruling  Roman  families.  The 
Colosseum,  the  Septizonium  of  Seve- 
ru8,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  the  Janus, 
were  .seized  upon  by  the  Frangipani; 
the  tomb  of  Hadrian  and  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey  by  the  Orsini ;  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus  and  the  Batlis  of 
Constantino  by  the  Colonna  ;  the 
Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  was  con- 
verted into  a  fortress  by  the  Savelli 
and  the  Caetani ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsi ;  the 
Quirinal  by  the  Conti ;  and  tlic  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the 
garrisons  of  the  Pope  that  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII.  it  bore  the  name  of 
S.  M.  in  turrihus.  Even  tlie  Basilicas 
were  not  secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was 
fortified  by  the  Corsi,  and  that  of  St. 
Peter  by  the  people,  lint  tliese  were 
not  the  only  calamities  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages.  In  1340  the  city 
was  desolated  by  a  fearful  (;artli- 
quake.  In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  CoustabUi  do  Bour- 
ixm.  It  w;i8  frequently  inund;itf;d, 
the  worst  flood  being  in  loOH.  From  a 
very  early  j)eriod  tlie  erection  of  new 
chnrclies  and  the  repairs  of  the  city 
walls  had  continually  operated  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  monuments ; 
the  lime-kilns  of  tlio  middle  ages  were 


supplied  from  the  ruins,  and  the  tem- 
ples and  other  buildings  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  columns  for  the 
decorations  of  religious  edifices.  The 
Popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale 
destruction.  As  early  as  the  8tli  cent, 
we  find  Gregory  III.  taking  nine 
columns  from  some  tem])]e  for  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Adrian  I.  de- 
stroyed the  Temple  of  Ceres  to  build 
S.  M.  in  Cosmedin.  By  the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent,  so  many  monu- 
ments had  been  ruined  for  building 
purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  tliat, 
when  Aeneas  Sylvius  was  elect, 'd  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued 
a  bull  to  prevent  the  furtlier  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  :  '  De  Antiquis 
Aedificiis  non  diruendis  '  (1462). 
Notwithstanding  this  measure,  Paul 
II.  built  the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  (di 
Venezia)  with  materials  taken  from 
the  Colosseum ;  and  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Pons  Suhlicius  to 
make  cannon-balls,  and  swept  away 
numerous  ruins  in  the  general  reform 
of  tlie  city.  Alexander  VI.  destroyed 
a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican  to  con- 
struct a  covered  way  leading  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built  the 
Pal.  Farnese  with  blocks  of  traver- 
tine brought  from  the  Colosseum,  al- 
though he  had  issued  a  bull  making 
it  a  cajiital  ofl'ence  to  '  grind  down 
statues.  Sixtus  V.  demolished  tho 
Septizonium  of  Severus  to  ornament 
St.  Peter's.  Urban  VIII.  removed  in 
part  the  basement  of  the  Tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  to  construct  the  Foun- 
tain of  Trevi,  built  the  Pal.  Barberini 
with  materials  taken  from  the  Colos- 
seum, and  stripped  the  Pantheon  of 
the  sheetsof  bronze,  which  had esca])ed 
the  plunder  of  Constans  II.  in  the 
7th  cent.,  to  construct  the  buldacchino 
over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter's — 
an  act  immortalised  by  Pasquino  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  become  almost 
a  proverb : 
Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbarl,  fecere  Barberini. 
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Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
in  the  Forum  Transitorium  to  build 
his  fountain  on  the  Janiculura,  and 
the  last  of  the  marble  columns  of  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine  to  support  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  before  the  Church 
of  S.  M.  Maggiore.  Alexander  VII. 
destroyed  an  ancient  arch  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  widen  the  Corso.  Most 
of  the  statues  of  saints  and  prophets 
in  the  churches  were  worked  out  of 
ancient  columns,  and  the  marbles 
which  so  profusely  decorate  the  altars 
may  in  many  instances  be  recog- 
nised as  fragments  of  classical  build- 
ings. 


THE  WALLS. 

The  first  walls  were  erected  Ijy 
Servius  Tullius ;  their  remains  are 
still  visible  in  forty  or  fifty  places, 
fresh  ones  being  constantly  dis- 
covered. We  shall  enumerate  the 
principal  of  them,  starting  from  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Ti))er,  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  Ponte  Kotto,  and  proceed 
to  the  rt.  until  we  come  to  the 
river-bank  again.  Close  to  the  river, 
near  the  back  of  the  House  of  Cres- 

centius,  was  the  Porta  Fltntifufana, 
or  river  gate ;  and  close  by,  under  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
the  Porta  Cavtnentalis,  SO  named 
from  an  altar  of  the  nymph  Carmentis, 
mother  of  Evander.  Between  these 
two  was  the  Porta  TriutHpJutlls, 
'  which  was  probably  kept  shut,  ex- 
cept on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal 
entry.' — B.  The  following  are  the 
best  preserved  fragments  of  this  cele- 
brated rampart,  raised  more  than  five 
centuries  before  Christ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  city  agaitist  its 
rivals,  the  Sabines,  the  Etruscans,  and 
the  Latins. 

1  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  court- 
yard in  front  of  the  Pal.  Cafiarelli, 
on  the  edge  of  the  so-called  Tarpeian 
Kock. 

2  Under  the  stables  in  front  of  the 
same  palace. 

3  On  the  1.  side  of  the  ascent  to  the 
Capitol    from    the    Piazza  Aracoeli, 


where  an  inscription  records  the  dis- 
covery of  the  walls  in  Dec.  1872. 

4  Between  81  c.  and  81  e.  Via  di 
Marforio,  but  now  entirely  concealed 
by  modern  houses  (see  'Bull,  dell'  1st.,' 
1870,  p.  113).  Across  this  street,  the 
ancient  Clivus  Argentarius,  stood  pro- 
bably the  Porta  Ratamena,^S0  called 
from  the  name  of  a  charioteer  in  the 
races  at  Veii,  who  was  unable  to  stop 
his  run-away  horses  until  they  reached 
Rome,  and  threw  liim  out  at  this 
gate.' — B. 

In  Nov.  1875,  another  portion  of 
the  wall  was  discovered  under  the 
Pal.  Antonelli,  during  excavations  for 
the  Via  Nazionale,  opposite  the 
Church  of  S.  Catarina.  This  frag- 
ment is  most  important,  as  it  contains 
one  of  the  Servian  gates,  probably  the 
Porta  Fontinnlis,  constructed  of  mas- 
sive blocks  of  tufa.  It  is  in  a  nearly 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  having 
been  enclosed  by  and  partly  buried 
under  buildings  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  since 
which  epoch  this  ancient  gate  was 
evidently  disused.  The  Porta  Fon- 
tinalis  was  named  from  the  adjoining 
sacred  fountains.  A  portion  of  tlie 
adjoining  wall  is  preserved  in  a 
circular  enclosure  opposite  the  Pal. 
Antonelli.  After  this  point  there  is 
a  gap,  because  the  wall  ran  along  a 
locky  spur  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
which  was  completely  cut  away  by 
Trajan  to  make  his  Forum. — M. 

5  In  the  Colonna  Gardens,  under 
the  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine (see  '  Ann.  dell'  1st.,'  1852, 
p.  324). 

6  Opposite  Bernini's  stables  in  the 
Piazza  del  Quirinale,  pulled  down,  in 
1866,  during  the  construction  of  the 
new  ascent  to  the  Quirinal  palace. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  Porta  San- 
qnalis,  named  after  an  adjacent 
Temple  of  Sancus. 

7  In  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal, 
above  the  Piazza  del  Lavatore,  and 
parallel  to  the  Via  de'  Giardini ;  dis- 
covered in  1874,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  royal  stables. 

8  About  half-way  up  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane.  The  site  of  the 
discovery  is  marked  by  a  modem  in- 
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Bcription  between  No.  15  and  ](»,  and 
the  walls  are  visible  in  a  pit  under 
tlie  side- walk.  Here  probably  was  the 
l*ot'ta  SaUttaris,  on  the  site  of  a 
shrine  dedicated  to  Salus, 

9  In  the  gardens  of  the  Convent 
of  S.  Susanna,  as  described  by  Bartoli 
(ap.  Fea.  Misc.,  I.  250). 

10  In  the  Vigna  Barberina,  or 
Spithover,  where  the  walls  have  been 
recently  destroyed.  At  this  most  N. 
point  was  the  l*orta  (Joflhin,  the 
principal  gate  on  the  Quirinal,  from 
which  issued  the  Via  Xomentana. 
Here,  turning  S.S.E.,  began  the  cele- 
brated Agger,  a  huge  embankment 
about  40  yds.  wide  and  25  ft.  high, 
faced  on  its  outer  side  by  a  massive 
wall,  about  lOJ  ft.  thick,  and  streng- 
thened by  buttresses.  The  lower 
courses  of  the  substruction  are  of 
gigantic  blocks  of  peperino,  held 
together  by  strong  clamps  ^of  iron. 
The  upper  courses  consist  of  smaller 
blocks  of  tufa.  The  Agger  itself  is 
composed  of  a  mass  of  volcanic 
tufa  and  pozzolana,  dug  out  on 
the  spot  in  making  tlie  fosse,  the 
width  of  which  was  lUO  ft.  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall.  In  time  of  pestilence, 
it  was  used  for  the  wholesale  burial 
of  corpses,  both  of  man  and  beast 
(see  lite.  15). 

11  Remains  of  the  rampart  were 
discovered  in  the  grounds  of  the  Cer- 
tosa  (S.  M.  degli  Angeli),  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  Treasury, 
and  in  1879,  near  the  angle  of  Via 
Voltumo  and  Via  Gaeta. 

12  In  lowering  the  Via  del  Mac- 
cao,  near  its  junction  with  the  Via 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 

13  To  the  E.  of  the  Kly.  Stat., 
under  the  Monte  della  Giustizia, 
where  were  uncovered  in  1877  the 
remains  of  the  I'ot-ui  Vimiuuiis, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
Agger. 

14-18  In  the  Viale  Frincipessa 
Margherita,  Via  Pr.  Umherto,  Via  Pr, 
Amedeo,  and  Via  Xapoleone  Terzo. 

19  In  lowering  the  Via  S.  Eusebio, 
near  the  Arch  of  Gallienus,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  J'orta  J^Hqui- 
linu,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Agger. 
The  remains  of  the  walls,  connecting 


the  Agger  with   the  1.  bank  of  the 
rivei,  appear 

20  In  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  on  a 
line  with  the  Arcli  of  Gallienus ; 

21  In  the  triangular  piazza  on  th(3 
Via  Merulana,  where  the  Odeum  of 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas  has  been 
brought  to  light  (see  'Bull,  della 
Comm.  Arch.  Mun.,'  II.,  p.  3); 

22  Under  the  Osteria  del  Giardino, 
near  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino.  In  the 
valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Caelian  were  the  JHorta  Ouevtjaetu- 
lana  and  i'.  Caelhuoiitau(t,W\G\<xXi(iV 
near  the  hospital  of  S.  Giovanni. 

23  Under  the  E.  wall  of  SS. 
Quattro  Coronati,  a  place  called  in 
former  times  '  Ad  Caput  Africae.' 

24  Under  the  substructions  of  the 
Villa  Mattel. 

25  In  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
Convent  of  S.  Gregorio,  where  Mr. 
Parker  discovered  the  foundations  of 
the  Borta  t'apciiu,  in  1868,  and  under 
the  modern  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano. 
Here  the  Agger,  perhaps  of  earlier 
construction,  closed  the  gorge  between 
the  Caelian  and  Aventine  hills. 

26  In  front  of  S.  Balbina,  one  of 
the  best  preserved  remains,  about 
30  ft.  high. 

27  In  the  Vigna  Cardoni,  near 
S.  Saba  (see  'Bull.  dell.  Istit.,'  1859, 
pp.  17,  164).  Between  this  and  the 
preceding  fragment  was  the  site  of  the 
J^ot'ta  Lavernalis. 

28  At  the  junction  of  the  Via  S. 
Saba  and  Viale  di  Porta  S.  Paolo, 
where  a  large  house  is  supported  by 
the  nucleus  of  the  wall,  the  stone 
coating  liaving  been  removed  under 
Nicholas  V.  Here  probably  stood  the 
Jforta  Itaaduscula, 

29  To  the  rt.  of  the  road,  on  the 
way  thence  to  S.  Paolo.  Here  the 
wall  is  composed  of  large  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  tufa  quarried  near  the  spot, 
and  laid  alternately  long  and  cross 
ways ;  tlic  portion  laid  open  is  30  ft. 
high,  and  contains  a  fine  arch  of  later 
date.  We  may  assign  this  site  to  tho 
I'ovta  yacvin.  The  last  gate  is  tho  P. 
Trif/euiina,  between  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  Aventine  and  tho  river.  A 
fragment  of  the  wall,  which  must  havo 
run  very  near  it,  was  discovered,  in 
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185G,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Avcntino 
overlooking  the  Tiber,  in  the  gardens 
below  S.  Sabina.  A  fine  arch  in  large 
tufa  blocks  with  a  span  of  about 
12  ft.  was  also  excavated  near  S.  INI. 
in  Cosniedin  in  1887. 

30  The  excavations  in  1876  for  the 
removal  of  the  Monte  dclla  Giustizia, 
and  the  levelliug  of  the  soil  between 
the  Rly.  Stat,  and  the  Finance  Office, 
have  revealed  in  several  places  the 
existence  of  a  second  wall  within  and 
parallel  to  the  Servian  wall,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  space 
varying  in  width  from  8  to  IB  yds. 
This  wall,  formed  of  peperino  blocks 
much  smaller  than  the  tufa "  masses 
of  the  external  one,  is  conjectured  to 
have  supported  the  inner  side  of  the 
Servian  agger.  Most  of  these  interest- 
ing specimens  are  still  visible,  but 
they  are  rapidly  disappearing  to  make 
room  for  new  buildings.  It  has  been 
decided,  however,  that  the  Porta 
Viminalis  and  the  fine  specimen  of 
the  Servian  wall  upwards  of  100  yds. 
long  and  30  ft.  higli,  flanking  the 
Rly.  Stat,  to  the  E.,  and  hitherto 
covered  by  the  Monte  delta  Giustizia, 
shall  be  entirely  preserved.  A  very 
instructive  paper  on  tlie  early  fortifi- 
cations of  Eome  was  published  in  the 
*  Annali  dell'  Istituto '  (1871),  '  Sulle 
mura  e  porte  di  Servio.' 

The  existing  Walls,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
walls  on  the  1.  back  are,  with  slight 
deviations,  the  same  as  those  com- 
menced by  Aurelian,  a.d.  272,  and 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus. 
They  were  repaired  by  Honorius, 
Theodoric,  Belisarius,  and  Xarses, 
and  by  several  Popes;  sometimes  ob- 
viously in  a  hurried  manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes.  Hence  so  many 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what 
period  their  construction  belongs. 
The  last  great  and  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  ot  the  walls  which 
had  become  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  througliout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  1.  bank  pre* 


sent  an  irregular  polygonal  outline; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 
occasional  patches  of  stonework ;  at 
some  points  there  are  portions  in  opus 
reticulatum  of  the  best  Imperial  times, 
such  as  the  Muro  Torto  (Rte.  1). 
They  have  no  ditch  visible,  but  are 
crested  witli  nearly  300  towers.  In 
many  parts,  both  on  the  exterior  and 
the  interior,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  built  upon  earlier  constructions, 
and  in  general  they  are  only  30  ft. 
from  the  ground  on  the  inner  face, 
although  sometimes  50  ft.  on  the  outer. 
There  are  20  gates  belonging  to  the 
modern  city,  but  seven  of  them  are 
now  walled  up.  They  are  described 
under  the  diflerent  Routes  to  which 
they  belong. 

A  pleasant  walk .  may  be  taken 
round  the  Walls  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  to  the  (8  ra.)  Porta  S.  Paolo, 
the  distances  being  approximately  as 
follows.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
complete  the  circuit,  which  begins  at 
a  modern  market,  near  the  Ponte 
3Iarglierita  (Rte.  39),  and  ends  ^  ni. 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  at  the 
Great  Slaughter  House  (Rte.  -10). 


Porta  del  Popolo 
Muro  Torto 
Porta  Pinciana  . 

„      Salaria 

„  Pia. 
Policlinico 
Porta  Chiusa 

„      S.  Lorenzo 

.,      Maggiore 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense 
Porta  S.  Giovanni 

„      Metronia 

„      Latina 

„  S.  Sebastiano  . 
Bastion  of  Sangallo  . 
Porta  S.  Paolo  . 


The  series  is  unbroken  except 
between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  walk  for  nearly  {  m. 
outside  the  Gate  along  the  Via  Labi- 
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caua,  and  then  turn  to  the  rt.  (see 
p.  148).  From  tliis  point  to  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni  the  road  is  impracticable 
for  carriages. 

Circuit  of  the  Walls  on  the  rt.  bank, 
from  the  Piazza  del  Ruorgimento 
(Rte.  39)  to  the  Porta  Portese  (Rte. 
28). 


Piazza  del  Risorgimento 
View    of    Viaduct    on    the 

Viterbo  Kly.  . 
A'atican  Observatory  on  the  1. 
Porta  Cavalleggieri    . 
Shrine  of  St.  Andrew. 
Porta  S.  Pancrazio 
Viale  del  Re      .         .         . 
Porta  Portese     . 


20 
10 
10 
20 
2 
25 


mm. 


1  hr.  30  min. 


AaUEDUCTS. 

There  were  fourteen  in  all,  with  a 
total  length  of  360  m.,  of  whicli  304 
ran  underground.  Several  of  them 
liave  been  restored  for  modern  use. 
The  Aqua  Virgo  is  the  modern 
Acqua  Vergine ;  the  Aqua  Marcia  is 
the  Acqua  Pia;  the  Aqua  Trajana 
is  the  Acqua  Paola ;  and  the  Aqua 
Alexandrina  is  the  Acqua  Felice. 
With  tlie  exception  of  the  Aqua 
Appia  and  the  Anio  Vetus,  some 
vestiges  of  all  still  remain  above 
ground. 

]  Aqua  Appia,  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Caecus,  I3.c.  312,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.  It  had 
its  source  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via 
C.>llatina,  about  5  m.  from  the  city. 
In  later  times  a  branch  was  added  to 
it  by  Augustus,  named  after  him  the 
Aqua  Appia  Augusta,  and  their  united 
streams  entered  Rome  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  27  ft.  below  that  of  the 
Anio  Vetus,  from  which  they  were 
carried  along  the  Caelian  and  Aven- 
tine  as  far  as  the  Marmorata.  Tiiis 
aqueduct  was  entirely  subterranean, 
except  about  60  yds.  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Some  portions  of  the  water- 
course may  be  seen  in   the  quarries 
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near  the  Church  of  S.  Saha  (Rte.  26). 
Total  length,  6^  m. 

2  Anio  Vetus,  begun  by  Manius 
Curius  Dentatus,  B.C.  272,  and  finished 
by  M.  Fulvius  Fiaccus,  B.C.  270.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  10  in.  beyond 
Tivoli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m. 
to  the  walls  of  Rome ;  only  about  5  m. 
was  above  ground.  Besides  the  beau- 
tiful fragment  engraved  by  Piranesi 
(Antiq.,  i.  10,  tig.  1),  the  specus  of  the 
Aqueduct  remained  visible  until  1867, 
at  the  base  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  exactly  under 
the  specus  of  the  Marcian.  The  open- 
ing has  been  since  walled  up.  In 
Jan.  1861,  two  pits,  with  inscribed 
cippi  of  tufa  of  the  same  watercourse, 
were  discovered  near  the  Rly.  Stat., 
and  five  more  during  the  year  1874, 
between  the  Stat,  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
A  secondary  branch,  called  the  Jiivus 
Octavianus,  left  the  main  stream  about 
2  m.  outside  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and 
following  the  line  of  tlie  Aurelian  wall, 
reached  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the 
Piscina  Publica.  Tliis  specus  is  still 
visible  in  five  different  places  along 
the  walls  of  Rome  : — near  tlie  Amphi- 
theatrum  Castrense;  under  the  Lateran 
Palace ;  under  the  2nd  tower  E.  of  the 
Porta  Metronia;  between  this  gate 
and  the  Latina ;  near  the  Porta  Latina, 
where  are  also  remains  of  a  large; 
reservoir.  Near  the  Stat,  is  a  curious 
shaft  (puteus),  in  the  form  of  a  round 
tower  about  12  ft.  high,  Ijy  which 
workmen  could  descend  to  inspect  tlie 
floor  of  the  specus.  This  water  was 
scarcely  drinkable,  and  was  chiefly 
employed  for  irrigation,  or  for  cleansing 
the  drains. 

3  Aqua  Marcia,  brought  to  Rome 
by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  praetor,  n.c. 
145.  Its  source  was  li  m.  beyond 
Roviano,  near  the  37th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modern  La- 
ghetto  di  S.  Lucia,  where  its  tempera- 
ture is  46°  Fahr. — the  coldest  of  tlie 
waters  which  enter  Rohie.  It  was 
subterranean  except  for  the  lust  6  m. 
The  arches  now  standing  are  built  of 
peperino.       Near    the    Porta    Furha 
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(Rte.  47)  this  aquciluct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  whicli  rims  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.  The  specus  may 
be  seeu  in  the  ruiucd  fragment  form- 
int^  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore  (Rte.  15);  and 
near  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (Rte.  35). 
This  aqueduct,  after  being  distributed 
over  the  Caelian  Hill,  ended  near  the 
Porta  Capena.  Pliny  says  that  the 
Aqua  Marcia  was  distinguished  by 
its  purity  and  salubrity.  It  is  men- 
tioned repeatedly  in  the  verses  of 
Propertius  and  Tibullus.  '  This  water 
is  still  brought  to  Rome  under  the 
name  of  the  Aqua  Pia,  a  restoration 
completed  by  Pius  IX.  in  1870,  only 
a  few  days  before  the  Italian  army 
entered  Rome.' — M. 

i  Aqua  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Cneius  Servilius  Caepio,  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  b.c.  127.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10th  m.  on  the  Via  Latina, 
and  was  carried  into  Rome  over  the 
Maician  arches.  The  specus  may  be 
seen  at  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P. 
Maggiore,  between  those  of  the  Mar- 
cian  and  the  Julian.  The  water  was 
called  Tepula  (tepida)  from  its  being 
slightly  warm. 

5  Aqua  Julia,  commenced  by 
Agrippa,  B.C.  33,  and  named  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar-.  Its  source  was  about 
a  mile  above  Grottaferrata,  whence 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  piscina  of  the 
Aqua  Tepula,  the  two  channels  being 
thence  carried  on  the  same  row  of 
arches  until  they  merged  in  the  line 
of  the  Aqua  Marcia.  The  specus 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  city  wall, 
outside  and  on  the  1.  of  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  from  whence  it  passed  to 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (b.c.  5). 

6  Aqua  Virgo,  constructed  by 
Agrippa,  B.C.  19,  and  still  in  use  (see 
Rte.  2).  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  one 
of  the  ancient  waters  which  never 
mixes  along  its  course  with  any  other 
— an  additional  reason  for  its  name. 

7  Aqua  Alsietina,  constructed  by 
Augustus,  on  the  rt.  baidi  of  the  Tiber, 
for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia.  which 


stood  near  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa.  It 
was  derived  from  the  small  Lacuy 
Alsietinus  (Martignano),  W.  of  the 
Crater  of  Baccano.  The  level  of  the 
stream  (30  m.  long)  was  the  lowest  in 
Rome,  and  the  water  was  not  di'in li- 
able. 

8  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by 
Caligula,  a.d.  38,  and  finished  by 
the  Emp.  Claudius,  a.d.  52.  Its  source 
was  at  the  38th  m.  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacensis,  near  the  village  of  Ago&ta. 
It  was  nearly  46  m.  in  length.  About 
36  m.  were  subterranean,  and  the 
remaining  10  m.  carried  over  arches. 
Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  ruin  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome  (Rte.  50). 

9  Anio  Novus,  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius,  on  the  same  arches 
as  the  Claudia,  but  in  a  brick  con- 
duit placed  over  the  stone  specus  of 
the  latter.  Its  source  was  near  the 
42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Sublacensis.  It 
was  the  longest  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
extending  62  m.,  of  which  52  were 
undergroimd ;  it  entered  the  city  at 
a  higher  level  than  all  the  others,  on 
the  i.  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  specus 
may  still  be  seen  above  that  of  the 
Aqua  Claudia  over  the  arches  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  and  both  are  worth 
close  examination  as  a  very  noble 
instance  of  Roman  masonry.  The 
Claudian  aqueduct  was  repaired  by 
Vespasian,  Titus,  Severus,  and  Cara- 
calla.  The  brick  arclies  of  Caracalla 
strengthening  the  Claudian  stone 
arches,  are  visible  in  many  points 
on  the  Campagna.  Nero  extended 
this  aqueduct  across  the  Caelian  to 
the  Palatine,  by  a  miignificent  series 
of  double  concrete  arches,  faced  with 
unusually  neat  brickwork.  Later 
arches  were  built  under  them  by 
Severus  in  201,  probably  as  supports 
after  an  earthquake.  Near  the  Lateran 
are  some  arches  two  tiers  high — the 
upper  tier  being  extremely  neat,  in 
the  best  style  of  Nero's  work.  Near 
the  Porta  Maggiore  is  a  fine  lofty  gate- 
way for  a  road  below  this  aqueduct. 
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lecorated  with  moulded  brick  imposts  bottom  of  the  channels  of  the  acque- 

ind  short  string   courses — the  holes  ducts,  where  they  entered  Kome,  at 

'or  inscription  slabs  being  still  visible,  the  Porta  Maggiore  : — 

Eng.  Feet. 
Aqua  Appia 121 

10  Aqua   Trajana,  constructed  by  Anio  Vetus 149 

Frajan   a.d.    109,   and   derived  from  Aqua  Marcia 173 

various  sources  along  the  hills  on  the  j^^^l  juKa^*  .' J?i 

\y.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano.  Its  Aqua  Claudia  *.    '.    '.     .    .    '.    203 

ength  exceeded  32  m.,  audits  remains  Anio  Novus 212 

ire  well  preserved  in  several  places  at 

La  Storta,  at  S.  M.  di  Galera  (Rte.  59),  ^s  the  Romans  used  pipes  for  dis- 

md  along  the  enclosure  wall  of  tlic  tributiug  the  water  in  the  city  itself, 

\iUa  Pamphdi-Doria  (Rte.  34).      It  r^^^  ^ere   well   acquainted  with  the 

.vas  restored  by  Belisarius,  after  the  principle  that  water  will  find  its  own 

Jothic  siege  in  537  and  by  some  of  the  je^.^i  ^^^  a  pipe,  the  only  explanation 

Popes,  including  Paul  V,  and  now  ^f  tj^^  j-eason  why  these  lofty  arches 

mters  Rome  on  the  Janiculura,  under  ^^^^^.^  b^iit  ^t  such  an  obvious  waste  of 

:he  name  of  Acqua  Paola  (Rte.  33).  labouris  their  magnificent  appearance, 

[t  supphes  also  the  fountains  in  front  T^^^y  ^re  often  carried  across  a  valley 

^f  bt.  Peter  s,  and  a  large  part  of  the  j^  preference  to  a  shorter  and  more 

rrustevere.     This  water  is  the  least  i^vel  course,  apparently  for  the  sole 

,mre  m  Rome.  purpose  of  constructive  effect. — B. 

The  specus  was  3  or  4  ft.  wide  and 

11  Aqua  Alexandrina,  constructed  6  or  7  ft.  high,  so  as  to  allow  a  man 
jy  Severus  Alexander  in  a.d.  226  for  to  walk  along  it  for  the  removal  of 
:he  use  of  his  Thermae  in  tlie  Campus  earth  and  sediment;  and  at  intervals 
Martins.  Its  sources,  near  Lake  were  vent-holes  above  and  basins 
Regillus,  14  m.  from  .^ome,  were  the  below,  in  which  the  sediment  was 
same  which  now  supply  the  Acqua  allowed  to  settle.  Here  and  there 
Felice.  Some  beautiful  and  well  also  were  large  reservoirs  for  storing 
preserved  arches  of  the  ancient  aque-  up  water  against  an  emergency,  such 
luct  may  still  be  seen  between  the  as  the  Sette  Sale  (Rte.  li). 

Via  Labicana  and  Praenestina  (Rte.  At     points    \Yhere     tlie    aqueduct 

to).     This  was  the  Uist  constructed  of  crossed  a  public  road,  a  sort  of  minor 

the  ancient  Roman  acqueduct;;,   the  triumphal  arch  was  erected  with  an 

tiumber  of  which  wa«  11,  or  14,  in-  inscription  recording  the  name  of  the 

:;lu(ling  branches.  builder  or   restorer,  as  at  the  Porta 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela-  Maggiore  (Rte.  15),  and  the  Porta  S, 

tive  heights    above    the  sea  of    the  Lorenzo  (Rte.  35). 


[iJome.J 
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MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  ROME. 


BASILICAS.! 

A  pagan  basilica  was  a  'secular 
building  use  d  like  a  modern  Exchange 
for  tlie  transaction  of  business,  and 
containing  also  accommodation  tor  the 
holding  of  courts  of  law.'  Until  tlie 
period  of  Constuntiue  it  had  no  apse, 
but  was  divided  into  nave  and  aisles 
by  long  rows  of  columns,  above  which 
rose  a  clerestory  with  windows. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity as  the  State  religion  of  the 
Empire,  these  buildings  would  still  be 
required  for  seculai-  uses,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  been  adapted  for 
purposes  of  worship  by  the  Christians, 
as  has  frequently  been  assumed.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
obvious  convenience  of  their  form 
and  general  arrangement  induced  the 
Christian  architects  to  imitate  them. 

In  spite,  however,  of  much  simi- 
larity in  point  of  structure,  and  the 
significant  testimony  adduced  by  the 
general  adoption  of  the  name,  the 
true  origin  of  the  Christian  Basilica, 
of  which  the  apse,  it  must  he  remem- 
bered, is  an  all-in  portant  feature,  must 
be  sought  among  buildings  of  a  very 
much  earlier  date  than  the  period  of 
Constantine.  There  existed  in  Pagan 
times  a  very  large  number  of  Sodcli- 
tates  (guilds),  sometimes  political,  but 
more  often  social,  and  designed  for 
purposes  of  mutual  succour,  con- 
ference among  friends,  and  burial  of 
the  dead.  Their  place  of  meeting  was 
called  a  Schola,  and  the  memorial 
chapel  in  which  their  members  were 
laid  to  rest    was  a  cella,X   with  an 

•f-  The  entire  question  of  relationship 
between  the  Christian  Basilica  and  the  Pagan 
building  which  bore  the  same  name  has  been 
exiiaustively  treated  by  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown, 
in  his  highly  iittrTCsting  volume  entitled  '  From 
Schola  taCathedral '  (Edinburgh,  18b6). 

%  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  tlie  cella 
was  only  erected  as  a  burial-place  for  members 
of  a  guild.  An  J'  private  individual  might 
have  one,  who  could  pay  for  it.  The  object  of 
the  guild  was  to  place  such  a  monument 
within  the  means  of  the  comparatively  poor. 


exedra  or  apsidal  recess,  in  which 
friends  or  relations  might  sit  at  tlie 
funeral  feast  on  its  anniversary.  Ex- 
cept at  times  when  they  became 
politically  dangerous,  these  guilds  and 
their  practices  were  recognised  as  legal 
and  protected  by  the  State ;  and  the 
Christians  not  unnaturally  '  conformed 
themselves  in  large  measure  to  the 
practice  of  these  sodalitates,  and  so 
gave  cause  to  the  Roman  authorities 
to  apply  the  same  laws  to  both.' 

Here  probably  we  shall  find  the 
real  source  of  the  fourth  century 
Basilica.  '  The  Christians  met  first 
in  private  halls,  and  when  they 
erected  buildings  for  themselves, 
these  took  the  form  of  unpretending 
lodge-rooms  or  Scholae;  they  also 
assembled  on  occasions  in  or  before 
the  cellae  of  the  cemeteries.  At  the 
end  of  the  3rd  and  in  the  4th  cent. 
larger  buildings  were  needed,  and 
aisles  were  added  to  the  simple  halls, 
which  were  now  lighted  in  the  basilican 
fashion.  Partly  as  a  reminiscence  of 
the  exedrae  of  the  cemeteries,  but 
chiefly  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  uses  to  which  these  buildings 
Avere  put,  they  received  universally 
an  imposing  apsidal  termination, 
which  gave  them  a  marked  architec- 
tural character.  Accordingly  there 
is  produced  from  a  union  of  all  these 
elements  the  church  op  the  fol'RTH 
CENTURY,  with  its  forccourt  and  foun- 
tain reminiscent  of  the  private  house, 
its  oblong  plan  and  tribunal  or  seat 
for  the  presidents  derived  from  the 
primitive  schola,  its  apse  and  "con- 
fessio  "  recalling  the  memorial  cella  of 
the  cemeteries,  and  its  long  rows  of 
columns  surmounted  by  a  line  of  win- 
dows exhibiting  a  modified  form  of 
the  Roman  basilica.' 

The  ideal  of  the  Christian  Basilica 
may  be  broadly  sketched  as  follows : 
I.  Atrium  or  Court  of  Entrance,  sur- 
rounded with  an  open  arcade,  and 
having  a  fountain  in  the  centre  at 
which  the  faithful  washed  their  hands 
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before  entering  the  Church.  The 
Court  was  intended  as  a  covered 
waiting-hall  for  persons  who  had 
business  with  the  clergy,  just  as  the 
forecourt  of  the  Roman  basilica  served 
for  a  crowd  of  stockbrokers  and  suitors. 
II.  Portico  or  Narthex,  reserved  for 
the  catechumens  or  penitents.  III. 
Nave,  usually  left  free,  and  Aisles — 
that  on  the  rt.  for  men,  1.  fur  women  ; 
above  the  aisles  were  sometimes  Tri- 
foria  or  galleries  for  the  women. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  nave  stood 
the  Ambones  or  reading  desks,  one  for 
the  Gospel,  the  other  for  the  Epistle. 

IV.  CancelU,  or  railings,  separating 
the  nave  from  the  Choir,  which  was 
restricted  to  the  use  of  the  clergy. 
Hence   the    modern    word    Chancel. 

V.  The  Transept  was  a  subsequent 
addition.  When  it  occurred,  it  was 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a  Triumphal 
Arch,  leading  to  the  Sanctuary,  and 
usually  covered  with  mosaics.  VI. 
Presbytery  or  Sanctuary,  elevated  by 
steps,  where  stood  the  altar.  VII. 
Tribune  or  Apse,  usually  triple — i.e. 
divided  into  three  hemicycles.  '  The 
central  one  contained  the  tribunal  or 
episcopal  chair,  the  one  on  the  rt.  the 
sacred  implements,  the  one  on  the  left 
the  sacred  books.' — L.  VIII.  Crypt, 
immediately  beneath,  the  Sanctuary ; 
an  open  grating  (Fenestrella)  ad- 
mitted a  sight  of  the  Confession  or 
shrine  of  the  Saint  or  Martyr,  in  whose 
honour  the  Church  was  dedicated. 


CHURCHES. 

There  are  upwards  of  800  in  Rome, 
bosides  the  Basilicas.  They  may  bf^ 
classed  as  (1)  Collegiate,  (2)  Parochial, 
(d)  Monastic,  (4  Cliurches  attached  to 
miuti  Brotherhood  or  guild,  (.t)  Chapels 
belonging  to  a  Theological  College 
or  private  mansion.  All  Churches, 
except  the  principal  basilicas,  are 
closed  from  12  to  8.  Many  of  those 
attached  to  Cfjnvents  are  only  open  at 
an  early  hour,  and  some  only  on  the 
festival  of  the  patron  saint. 

Patkiakchal  Basilicas  (so  named 
in   honour  r)f  the  five  patriarchs  of 


Rome,    Constantinople,     Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem) : — 

Paulus,    Virgo,    Petrus,     Laurentius,    atque 
Joannes ; 
Hi  patriarchatus  nomen  in  Urbe  tenent. 

S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.f 
S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano.f 
S.  M.  Maggiore.t 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura.f 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  Ic  Mura. 

MiNOK  Basilicas  (without  Cliap- 
ters) : — 

S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 

S.  Sebastiano. 

S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura. 

SS.  Apostoli. 

S.  Cecilia. 

S.  Clemente. 

S.  M.  in  Trastevcre.f 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso.f 

S.  M.  in  Cosmedin.t 

S.  M.  di  Monte  Santo.t 

Collegiate. 

S.  M.  dei  Martiri  (Pantheop). 

S.  Marco. 

S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere. 

S.  M.  in  Via  Lata. 

S.  Eustachio. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria. 

SS.  Celso  c  Giuliano. 

S.  Anastasia. 

S.  Girolamo  degli  Schiavoni. 

PAROCfflAL. 

All  the  above,  except  S.  Croce, 
S.  M.  di  Monte  Santo,  the  Frintheon, 
S.  Anastasia,  and  S.  Girolamo  decfli 
Schiavoni.  A  Parish  Church  may 
always  be  recognised  by  its  Font. 
The  remaining  thirty-six  are  arranged 
in  alpb.abetical  order : — 

S.  Adriano. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte. 

S.  Angelo  alle  Fornaci. 

S.  Agostino. 

S.  Bartolorameo. 

S.  Bernardo. 

S.  Carlo  ai  Catinari. 

S.  Catarina  della  Ruota. 

S.  Crisogono. 

S.  Dorotea. 

f  With  a  Cliaiiler. 
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S.  Francesco  a  Monfe  Mario. 

S.  Giaconio  al  Corso. 

S.  Giovanni  dci  Fiorentini. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Liicina. 

S.  Lucia  del  Goufalone. 

S.  Marcello. 

8  M.  in  Aquiro. 

S.  M.  in  Campitelli. 

S.  M.  del  Carmine  (Porta  Portese). 

S.  M,  sopra  Minerva. 

S.  M.  dei  Monti. 

S.  M.  in  Monticelli. 

S.  M.  del  Popolo. 

S.  M.  del  Rosario  (Monte  Mario). 

S.  M.  Traspontina. 

S.  M.  in  Via. 

S.  M.  INLaddalena. 

S.  Martino. 

SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino  (fuori). 

SS.  Quirico  e  Giulitta. 

S.  Rocco. 

S.  Salvatore  della  Corte. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro. 

S.  Spirito  in  Sassia. 

S.  ToQimaso  in  Parione. 

SS.  Yincenzo  ed  Anastasio  a  Trevi. 

The  remaining  Churches  belong 
chiefly  to  Religious  Orders,  or  to  Con- 
fraternities, or  Guilds.! 

The  following  suburban  sees  and 
Roman  Churches  give  titles  to  Car- 
dinals : — 

Bishops. 

Ostia  and  Velletri. 

Porto  and  S.  Rutina. 

Albano. 

Frascati. 

Palestrina. 

Sabina. 

Pkiests. 

S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura. 

S.  Agostino. 

S.  Alessio. 

S.  Anastasia. 

SS.  Apostoli. 

S.  Balbina. 

S.  Bartolorameo. 

S.  Bernardo. 

f  Armellini  enumerates  945  Churches  within 
ami  without  the  walls,  27  of  which  have  besn 
destroyed  since  1870,  while  420  yet  exist.  Tlii3 
number  includes  Chapels, Oratories,  and  Shrines 
•within  the  Catacombs,  as  well  as  27  Churches 
recently  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
new  quarters. 


S.  Calisto. 

S.  Cecilia. 

S.  Clemente. 

S.  Crisogono. 

S.  Croce. 

SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina. 

S.  Girolamo  degli  Schiavoni. 

S.  Gregorio. 

SS.  Lorenzo  e  Damaso. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna. 

S.  Marcello. 

S.  Marco. 

S.  Martino. 

S.  M.  degli  Angeli. 

S.  M.  in  Ara  Coeli. 

S.  M.  sopra  Minerva. 

S.  M.  della  Pace. 

S.  M.  del  Popolo. 

S.  M.  Traspontina. 

S.  M.  in  Trastevere. 

S.  M.  in  Via. 

S.  M.  della  Vittorio. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo. 

S.  Onofrio. 

S.  Pancrazio. 

S.  Pietro  in  IMontorio. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 

SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino. 

S.  Prassede. 

S.  Prisca. 

S.  Pudenziana. 

SS.  Quattro  Coronati. 

SS.  Quirico  e  Giulitta. 

S.  Sabina. 

S.  Silvestro  in  Capite. 

S.  Sisto. 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 

S.  Susanna. 

S.  Tom  ma  so  in  Parione. 

S.  Trinita  ai  Monti. 

Deacons. 

S.  Adriano. 

S.  Agata  dei  Goti. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria. 

S.  Cesareo. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano. 

S.  Eustachio. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 

S.  M.  in  Aquiro. 

S.  iNI.  in  Cosmedin. 

S.  ]\L  in  Domnica. 

S.  M.  dei  Martiri  (Pantheon). 
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S.  M.  in  Portico  (Campitelli). 
S.  M.  della  Scala. 
S.  M.  in  Via  Lata. 
S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere. 
S.  Vito. 


CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 

All  the  grand  church  ceremonies  in 
Rome,  in  wliich  the  Pope  and  Cardi- 
nals used  to  take  part  pre\dous  to 
1871,  have  been  suspended  since  the 
change  of  Government,  and  few 
remain  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract 
travellers. 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  and  Papal 
court  may  still  be  seen,  however, 
attending  high  ma3S  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  on  stated  occasions.  Adm.  by 
ticket,  most  easily  obtained  from  the 
Hotel  f>orter. 

TIjc  Diario  Romano,  annually  pub- 
lished at  the  Propaganda  Press  (60  c), 
gives  a  list  of  the  festivals  for  every 
(hiy  in  the  year  in  the  different 
churches  of  Rome,  but  retains  a 
number  of  ceremonies  now  disused. 
The  Annee  Liturgique  (Spithover)  is 
still  more  complete  and  useful. 

In  the  following  list.  Churches 
which  are  usually  open  are  only 
mentioned  when  the  ceremony  is  of 
special  interest.  An  asterisk  means 
that  the  Church  in  question  is  difh- 
cult  of  access  at  other  times. 

January. 

1  S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  S.  Niccolo 
in  Arcione. 

5  Blessing  of  the  water  at  *S. 
Atananio  according  to  the  Greek  rite, 
in  the  evening. 

G  Propaganda ;  mass  in  various 
Eaetern  rites.  Greek  rite  at  *S. 
Aianano.  Sermons  and  musical  ser- 
vices for  eight  days  at  /S'.  Andrea  della 
Valle. 

i)  SS.  Celso  e  Giuliano. 

15  S.  Giuv.  Calihita ;  S.  Stefano 
8opra  Caeca. 

IG  S.  Marcello. 

17  *S.  Antonio  dei  Maroniti 
(Greek  rite) ;  *SS.  Quattro  Coronafi. 

18  S.  Pietro  (Chair  of  St.  Peter); 
*S.  Pri^ca. 


19  S.  Pantaleo. 

20  S.  Sthasiiano  fuori  le  Mura ; 
*S.  Sch.  della  Pallara ;  *S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro. 

21  S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura ;  S. 
Agnese  in  Piazza  Navona  ;  *>S'.  Eligio 
dei  Ferrai. 

22  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  alle 
Tre  Fontane. 

23  S.  lldefonso ;  S.  Giuseppe  delle 
Orsoline. 

25  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura;  *>S^. 
Paola  alia  Kegola. 

26  S.  Girolamo  della  Carita. 

28  S.  Agnese  (both  Churches). 

29  Trinita  dei  Monti. 

30  S.  Martina  ( *  subterranean 
Church  lighted  up). 

31  S.  Adriano ;  *S.  Passera ;  *Lower 
Church  open  at  S,  Clemente. 

February. 

1  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius  at  S.  Cle- 
mente.    *  Lower  Churcli. 

2  S.  Pietro — blessing  of  the  Candles. 

3  *S.  Biagio  (Greek  rite),  10  a.m.  ; 
S.  Niccolo  ai  Cesarini ;  S.  M.  del 
Divino  Amore. 

4  Feast  of  S.  Andrea  Corsiui  at 
S.  Giov.  Lat. 

5  *S.  Agata  (alia  Suburra,  in 
Trasteverc,  alio  Colonnacce). 

G  *S.  Teodoro;  S.  Dorotea. 

7  Feast  of  S.  Komualdo  at  S. 
Gregorio. 

8  Feast  of  S.  Juan  de  Matha  at  *S. 
Tommaso  in  Formis  and  S.  Stefano 
dei  Mori. 

11  Feast  of  the  Seven  Servites  at 
S.  Marcello ;  on  the  following  Sun.  at 
S.  M.  in  Via. 

13  >S.  Agata  in  Trastevere. 

14  S.  Stefano  dei  Mori;  S.  Carlo 
alle  Quattro  Fontane. 

22  S.   M.    in  Aracoeli    (8.30);    -S^. 
Salvatore  in  Lauro. 
25  *S.  Costanza. 

March. 

4  *S.  Stanislao. 

8  Feast  of  S.  Juan  do  Dios  at  S. 
Giov.  Calihita. 

9  S.  Francenca  Romana;  Chapel  ai 
tiie  '*Tor  de  Specchi  open  during  tlH» 
Octave. 
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Feast  of  St.  Catharine  of  Bologna 
at  S.  Petronio  on  the  following  Sun. 
10  SS.  Quaranta  Martiri. 

12  S.  Gregorio;  Divina  Pieta 
(House  of  St.  Gregory). 

13  S.  Venanzio. 

16  S.  Prassede;  *Chapel  of  the 
Pal.  Massimo. 

17  Feast  of  St.  Patrick  at  *S. 
Agata  dei  Goti  (Irish  College),  and 
*S.  Isidoro. 

18  S.  Aiccolb  da  Tolentino. 

19  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  at  all  his 
Churches  {Capo  le  Case,  Falegnami, 
Lungara),  and  at  S.  Petronio. 

20  S.  M.  del  Pianto;  S.  Yito; 
*Chai3el  of  8.  Elena  at  S.  Croce 
(women  permitted  to  enter). 

21  *S.  Benedetto. 

25  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  at 
S.  M.  sopra  Minerva,  the  '^ Annunziata, 
and  S.  Giorgio  (Piazza  di  Spagna), 

31  *>?.  Balhina. 

April. 

2  Divino  Amore ;  S.  Fr.  di  Paola. 

16  Feast  of  S.  Joseph  Benoit  Labre 
at  S.  31.  dei  Monti,  *S.  Bernardino, 
No.  20  Via  dei  Crociferi,  and  No.  3 
Via  dei  Serpenti. 

17  Feast  of  St.  Anicetus  in  the 
*Pal.  Altemps. 

21   Natale  di  Koma. 

23  Feast  of  St.  George  at  *5.  Giorgio 
in  Velahro  and  in  the  Via  S.  Sehas- 
tiano. 

21:  Propaganda;  Cappuccini. 

25  S.  Marco. 

26  S.  Paulo  alia  Regola. 

27  S.  Croce  dei  Lucchesi. 

28  SS.  Giov.  e  Paolo.  *Subter- 
ranean  House  lighted  up. 

29  S.  M.  sopra  Minerva  (St.  Peter 
Martyr).  Ladies  admitted  through 
the  Sacristy  to  the  rooms  of  St. 
Catharine  on  this  and  the  following 
day,     S.  Giov.  dei  Genovesi. 

30  S.  M.  sopra  Minerva  (St.  Catha- 
rine) ;  S.  Catarina  in  Via  Giulia. 

May. 

1  SS.  Apostoli. 

2  *S.  Atanasio  (Greek  rite);  S. 
Giov.  dei  Fiorentini. 


3  S.  Croce  ;  *S.  Bernardino ;  Scala 
Santa  ;  S.  Croce  dei  Lucchesi. 

4  S.  Agostino ;  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli ; 
Sudario. 

5  Annunziata  ;  *S.  Sabina ;  Chiesa 
Nuova. 

6  *S.  Giov.  a  Porta  Latina ;  S.  Giov. 
dei  Genovesi. 

7  *S.  Stanislao. 

8  S.  Michele  in  Borgo ;  *8.  Michele 
ai  Corridori ;  S.  Angela  in  Pescheria. 

12  *SS.  Nereo  ed  Acltilleo  ;  *S. 
Pancrazio. 

15  *(S.  Isidoro. 

16  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli ;  S.  M.  delta 
Pace. 

17  S.  M.  delV  Anima. 

18  S.  Venanzio ;  Cappuccini. 

19  S.  Pudenziana ;  S.  Lucia. 

20  *S.  Bernardino. 

22  Beata  Rita. 

23  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin ;  *S.  Galla ; 
Cappuccini ;  S.  Niccolb  dei  Prefetti. 

25  '-^S.  Urhano ;  S.  Cecilia;  S. 
Giov.  dei  Fiorentini. 

26  Feast  of  St.  Philip  Neri  at  the 
Chiesa  Nuora,  at  S.  Girolamo  delta 
Carita,  S.  Giov.  dei  Fiorentini,  S. 
Agostino,  and  *S.  Salcatore  in  Campo. 

30  S.  M.  di  Monserrato. 

October. 

2  Angeli  Custodi ;  S.  Biagio. 

3  *S.  Salvatore  in  Campo. 

4  >S^.  Francesco  a  Ripa. 

5  *S.  Galla. 

6  *.S^.  Gallicano;  S.  M.delV  Orto. 

7  SS.  Sergio  e  Bacco. 

8  S.  Brigida. 

9  **$.  Dionigi. 

11  *S.  Simone  Prof  eta. 

12  *>§.  M.  deir  Umilta. 

13  *S.  Stanislao. 

14  *>S'.  Calisto. 

15  S.  M.  della  Scala  ;  SS.  Pietro  e 
Marcellino. 

17  Trinita  dei  Monti.  9  a.m. 

18  Feast  of  St.  Luke  at  S.  Martina. 
All  paintings  of  the  Virgin  ascribed 
to  him  are  uncovered  on  .this  day. 
*Lowcr  Church  lighter!  up. 

20  *S.  Giov.  Decollato. 
21.    S.  Orsola ;    S.    Giuseppe    alle 
Orsoline. 
22  *S.  Dionigi. 
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23  *S.  Stefano  dei  Mori ;  S.  M. 
delle  Crrazie  ;' S.  M.  delV  Orazione. 

24  S.  Croce  dei  Lucchesi ;  *S.  Salv. 
in  Campo :  S.  M.  in  Monterone. 

28  *SS.Simon€  e  Giuda ;  S.  M.  delta 
Consolazione. 
'dl  S.  Ignazio. 

November. 

1  Feast  of  All  Saints  at  the  Pan- 
theon. 

2  Ail  Souls  at  the  *  Campo  Saiito. 
♦Burial  Ground  lighted  up  at  the 
Cappuccini  (Nov.  2-9). 

4  S.  Carlo  at  Corso ;  S.  Carlo  ai 
Catinari;  S.  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fon- 
iane.     SS.  Simone  e  Giuda. 

5  S.  Gregorio  (Chapel  of  S.  Silvia) ; 
S.  Salv.  in  Primicerio. 

6  S.  Michele  in  Borgo. 

8  *SS.  Quattro  Coronati ;  S.  And. 
in  Vincis.  Feast  of  Eni^lish  Saints 
at  S.  Giorgio  (Piazza  di  Spagna). 

9  *S.  Teodoro. 

10  S.  M.  del  Carmine ;  S.  Salv.  in 
Primicerio. 

1 1  S.  Martino. 

12  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa. 

13  *S.  Omobono.  Feast  of  St. 
Stanislaus  at  S.  Andrea  at  Quirinale. 

15  *S.  Macuto. 

IG  S.  3/".  dei  Sette  Dolori. 

18  Exhii)ition  of  relics  at  S.  Pietro. 

19  >S6'.  Cosma  e  Damiano. 

20  S.  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane. 

21  S.  Cecilia  (Music  in  the  even- 
ing on  this  and  the  following  day). 

22  Vd'ABiol S.Cecilia;  *Catacouihs 
of  S.  Calido  and  *Lo\ver  Church  of 
S.  Clemente  lighted  up. 

23  Feast  of  S.  Clemente,  *Lo\ver 
Church  lighted  up  ;  S.  Salv.  in  Onda ; 
S.  Salv.  della  Corte. 

24  S.  Giu8ej)pe  a  Capo  le  Case;  S. 
CriKogono. 

25  S.  Catarina  delta  Ruota ;  S.  M. 
deW  Anima. 

20  S.  Stefano  sopra  Cacco ;  S.  Bona- 
Ventura. 

oO  *S.  Andrea  in  Via  Flaminia ; 
*S.  Giov.  in  Aino. 

Beoember. 

2  *8.  Bihiana. 

3  Gem  ;  S.  Giuliano  in  Banchi. 


4  *S.  Barbara ;  S.  M.  Traspontina. 

5  *S.  Saba. 

G  S.  Orsola ;  S.  Niccolb. 

7  *S.  Ambrogio. 

8  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, S.  M.  in  Ara  Coeli ;  Trinita  dti 
Monti ;  S.  Girolamo  della  Carita. 

10  S.  M.  di  Loreto ;  SS.  GioacUno 
ed  Anna. 

11  S.  Lor.  in  Damaso. 

13  S.  Lucia ;  S.  M.  in  Monte  Santo  ; 
S.  Apollinare  (*Crypt). 

14  S.  Venanzio. 

21  *S.  Tommaso  in  Formis ;  S. 
Tammaso  in  Parione.  Exposition  of 
the  Sacred  Table  at  S.  Giov.  Lat. 

24  S.  M.  Maqgiore;  exposition  of 
the  Sacred  Cradle  in  the  Sacristy; 
Chapel  of  the  *Sanctum  Sanctorum 
open  after  Vespersf  in  S.  Giov.  Lat., 
while  the  Image  is  being  uncovered. 

25  *S.  Anastasia ;  S.  Pietro.  At 
3  P.M.,  Musical  Service  at  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore :  at  5,  procession  of  the  Sacred 
Cradle.  ,     ^ 

26  *S.  Stefano  Rotondo  (crowd  of 
peasants);  S.  Stefano  dei  Mori;  S. 
Stefano  del  Cacco. 

27  S.  Giov.  in  Lat.  (relics);  S. 
Giov.  della  Malva;  *S.  Giov.  a  Porta 
Latina;  S.  Petronio. 

28  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura. 

29  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
at  tlie  English  College;  S.  Filippo 
(Via  Giulia). 

31  ^.  Silcestro  in  Capite ;  S.  Sd- 
vestro  al  Quirinale;  S.  Martino. 
Thanksgiving  Service  at  the  Gesic. 

The  following  days  are  changeable, 
depending  upon  Easter.  Most  of 
them  arc  '  Stations.' 

2n(l  Sun.  after  Epiphany.  *Imagc 
covered  at  the  Scala  Santa  immedi- 
ately after  the  Evening  Office  at  S. 
Giov.  in  Lat.  (see  24  Dec). 

Sei)t.  Sun.  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
Mura  (crowd  of  peasants).  S.  Filippo 
(Via  Giulia). 

Sex.  Sun.  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura; 
*SS.  Cosma  c  Damiano  in  Trad. 
(early). 

Ash  Wed.  S.  M.  in  Cosmedm ; 
*S.  Sabina  :  *S.  Alessio. 

f  Sometimes  Kftld  at  10  A.M. 
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Thurs.  *S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro ; 
Gesii  e  Maria. 

Fri.  S.  Gregorio;  SS.  Gi&v.  e  Paolo; 
Tnnita  dei  Pellegrini  (every  Friday 
in  Lent). 

.Sat.     S.  Trifone ;  S.  Agostino. 
1st  Sun.    S.  Giov.  in  Lai.     Women 
ndinitted  every  Sundav  in  Lent  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Column  at  S.  Prassede. 
Mon.     S.    Pietro    in     Vincoli;    S. 
Giov.  delta  Pigna. 
Tues.     *S.  Anastasia. 
Thurs.    *>S'.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna. 
Fri.     SS.  Aposfoli. 
Sat.    Ordination  at  S.  Giov.  in  Lat. 
^  2ud   Sun.     *.S'.    M.    in    Lomnica  ; 
S.  Gregorio. 

Mon.  S.Clemente;  *Lower  Church 
lighted  up. 

Tues.     *S.  Balbina. 
Wed.     S.  Cecilia. 
Fri.     S.Vitale. 
Sat.     SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino. 
8rd  Sun.     S.  Lorenzo  fuori. 
Tues.     S.  Pudenziana. 
Wed.     *S.    Sisto;    *SS    Nereo    ed 
Achilleo. 

Thurs.  SS.  Co!>ma  e  Damiano.  The 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  Madonnas 
are  uncovered  from  this  day  until  the 
2nd  Tues.  after  Easter. 

Sat.     S.     Susanna;     S.     M.    degli 
Angeli. 
4th  Sun.    S.  Croce  (relics). 
IVIon.     *SS.  Quattro  Coronati. 
Wed.     S.  Paolo  fuori. 
Thurs.     S.  Martino. 
Fri.     S.  Eiisebio ;  *S.  Bihiana  ;  S. 
Antonio  dei  Portoghesi. 

Sat.  S.  Kiccolb  in  Carcere ;  S. 
Niccolb  dei  Lorinesi. 

oth  Sun.  *S.  Lazzaro.  Circular 
Chapel  (Teinpietto  di  Bramante)  open 
daily  for  three  weeks  at  .S'.  Pietro  in 
Montorio.  Paintings  covered  up  until 
Easter. 

Mon.     S.  Crisogono. 
Tues.     SS.  Quirico  e  Giulitta. 
Thurs.     S.  ApoUinare  (relics). 
Fri.     *S.  Stefano  Potondo. 
Sat.    *S.  Cesareo;  *S.  Giov.  a  Porta 
Latina.     *Iniage  in  the  Sancta  Sanc- 
torum at  the  Scala  Santa  uncovered 
after   Vespers    at    S.   Giov.   in    Lat. 

(10.15  A.M.). 

Palm  Sun.     S.  Giov.  in  Lat. 


Mon.  S.  Prassede;  *S.  Andrea  a 
Ponte  Milvio. 

Tues.  *S.  Prisca;  S.  M.  in  Cam- 
pifelli  (relics) ;  S.  Prassede  (relics). 

Wed.  '  Tenebrae  '  at  S.  Giov.  Lat. 
Altars  stripped  and  lights  put  out. 

Thurs.  '  Tenebrae '  at  it?.  Pietro  ; 
washing  of  the  high  altar;  relics. 
*>'.  M.  Egiziaca. 

Fri.  '  Altar  of  Repose  '  at  many 
Churches ;  best  at  *S'.  M.  delV  Umilth, 
SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto,  and  S.  Silvestro 
in  Capite.  'Miserere'  &i  S.  Giov.  Lat. 

Sat.  Lighting  of  the  Holy  Fire  at 
all  Churches  between  6  and  8  a.m. 
-S'.  Giov.  in  Lat. ;  baptism  of  Jews  and 
Turks,  and  Ordination. 

Easter  Day.  S.  Pietro,  S.  Giov.  in 
Lat.,  S.  J/.  Maggiore,  and  S.  Prassede. 

Mon.  S.  Pietro,  S.  Giov.  in  Lat. 
(relics  at  both) ;  S.  Onofrio. 

Tues.     S.  Paolo  fuori. 

Wed.     S.  Lorenzo  fuori. 

Thurs.     SS.  Apostoli. 

Fri.     Divina  Pieta. 

Sat.     S.  Gion.  in  Lat. 

1st  Sun.  after  Easter.  *S.  Pan- 
crazio;  S.  M.  delta  Scala;  S.  M.  in 
Trastevere  (relics). 

2nd  Sun.  S.  M.  delta  Luce;  SS. 
Quirico  e  Giulitta;  S.  Francesco  a 
Bipa  ;  S.  Bocco  ;  Propaganda. 

yrd  Sun.     SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino. 

Eve  of  Whitsun  Day.  Baptism  of 
Jews  and  Turks  at  .S".  Giov.  in  Lat. 

Whitsun  Day.  .S'.  Spirito  in  Via 
Giulia. 

Mon.  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli;  S. 
Sjjirito  in  Sassia. 

Sat.     Ordination  at  S.  Giov.  in  Lat. 

2nd  Sun.  in  Advent.     S.  Crone. 

3rd  Sat.  Ordination  at  S.  Giov.  in 
Lat. 

CAMPANILI. 

The  Campanili,  or  bell-towers,  are 
the  most  unaltered  features  of  the 
mediaeval  churches  in  Rome.  They 
rise  in  several  stories  of  elegant  brick- 
work, separated  by  cornices  of  terra- 
cotta or  marble;  the  bafcement  is  in 
general  i)lain,  double  the  height  of 
the  others,  without  windows,  and 
originally  had  an  entrance.  The 
upper  stories  (generally  six)  prcvsent 
on  each  side  two  round  arches,  £epa- 
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rated  by  stumpy  marble  columns. 
Near  the  top  there  is  sometimes  a 
niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (S. 
Franctsca  Romana,  S.  Croce^  S.  M.  in 
Tradevere).  Tlie  surface  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  covered  with  stucco 
in  any  part,  which  would  have  con- 
cealed the  elegance  of  the  brick 
construction.  By  way  of  surface  orna- 
ment, however,  disks  of  red  and  green 
porphyry,  encaustic  tiles,  circular 
plaques,  and  even  bronze,  are  some- 
times let  in  among  the  bricks,  and 
shine  like  jewels.  There  is  some 
variation  in  tlie  disposition  of  tlio 
ui)per  lofts,  that  of  S.  Pudenziuna 
being  one  of  tlie  most  elegant  in  this 
respect.  There  is  no  general  rule  as 
to  the  position  of  these  Campanili 
with  regard  to  the  sacred  edifices  to 
which  ttiey  were  attached ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  entirely  detached  (SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo),  in  others  they  stand 
Ix'side  the  principal  entrance  (S.  M. 
Maggiore,  S.  Pudenziana),  or  at  the 
cxtreruity  of  tlie  transepts  {S.  Croce 
and  S.  Lorenzo).  Most  of  the  Cam- 
panili were  erected  between  the  Uth 
and  the  13th  centuries,  but  their 
exact  dates  are  disputed.  The  prin- 
cipal and  best  preserved  are  those  of 
S.  M.  Maggiore,  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin, 
S.  Pudenziana,  S.  Francenca  Eomana, 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S,  Aleshio,  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  S.  M.  in 
Trastevere,  S.  Giorgio,  and  S.  Marco. 
The  Crirliest  is  that  of  S.  Prassede, 
the  latest  S.  Sjjirito  in  Sassia,  an 
extremely  elegant  Campanile,  with 
four  tiers  of  double  recessed  arches. 
The  three  smallest  are  at  -S'.  Michele 
in  Borgo,  S.  Benedetto,  and  S.  Jiujina. 

CATACOMBS.f 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
(.'hrihtian  monuments  of  Kome  are 
those  subterranean  excavations  which 
served  as  places  of  refuge  and  of 
worship  to  the  earliest  followers  of 
our  faith  in  time  of  persecution,  and 
of  repose  after    death    to    so    many 

t  Giuseppe  dl  Silvestrl,  ir>9,  Via  della  Lun- 
Rurfttu,  hiiri  iho  ki-ys  of  all  accessible  Caia- 
cotnba,  and  will  accompany  the  traveller 
thither  for  a  small  fee. 


thousands,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent,  of  our 
era. 

The  name  of  Catacomb,  now  gene- 
rally applied  to  all  these  excavations, 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed 
in  the  7th  cent,  to  designate  a  vault 
beneath  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian 
{ad  Catacumhas),  where  the  remains 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  placed 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by  stealth 
to  their  country.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church,  tliese 
Christian  sepulchres  are  called  Ceme- 
teries, or  Places  of  Repose. 

The  Catacombs — forty-two  in  num- 
ber— are  distributed  in  every  direction 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but  none 
exist  within  the  precincts  in  modern 
Rome,  not  even  inside  the  Aurelian 
wall,  much  less  in  the  more  ancient 
precinct  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Tables  forbidding 
intramural  interment. 

The  surface  of  the  Campagna,  where 
the  Catacombs  are  situated,  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  volcanic  rocks. 
These  are,  however,  of  different 
natures  and  ages :  first  a  rather  com- 
pact conglomerate,  called  tufa  lithoide 
by  the  local  writers,  the  most  ancient 
deposit  of  the  Latian  volcanoes,  and 
still  extensively  employed  as  build- 
ing-stone ;  and  secondly,  coherent 
dejections  of  ashes  and  scoriae,  which, 
lying  on  the  former,  constitute;,  with 
a  few  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Cam- 
pagna. It  is  in  the  second  dej)osit, 
otten  solidified  from  having  been 
deposited  under  water,  and  called 
tufa  granidare,  that  nearly  all  the 
Catacombs  have  been  excavati^d. 
The  clay  called  pozzolana  generally 
forms  insulated  deposits,  rarely  of 
considerable  extent,  in  the  tufa  granu- 
lare.  The  volcanic  deposits  consti- 
tute a  series  of  low  hills  intersected 
by  valleys,  so  that  each  cemetery 
may  be  considered  as  an  insulatcid 
group,  never  erossing  the  interme- 
diate depressions  or  ravines. 

The  Catacombs  consist  of  an  iiu- 
niense     net-work     of     subterranean 
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passages  or  galleries,  generally  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles, 
sometimes  tortuous,  more  rarely  di- 
verging from  a  centre,  as  at  S.  Lo- 
renzo fuori  le  Mura.  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  are  about  8  ft.  high  by  3  to  5  ft. 
wide.  The  roof  is  either  horizontal 
or  slightly  vaulted,  and  in  the  tufa 
of  its  sides  are  excavated  the  sepul- 
chral loculi  or  graves,  forming  tiers 
above  each  other.  These  graves  are 
irregular  in  size,  as  in  depth,  t^ome- 
times  being  destined  to  contain  a 
single  corpse,  in  other  cases  two  or 
three.  The  average  number  of  graves 
in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
length  8  ft.  When  undisturbed  they 
are  found  closed  with  marble  slabs 
or  tiles,  on  which  inscriptions  and 
Christian  emblems  are  often  cut  or 
painted.  Besides  these  loculi  confined 
to  the  walls  of  the  galleries,  wider 
spaces  called  Arcosolia,  consisting  of 
an  arched  grave,  or  a  sarcophagus 
hollowed  in  the  tufa,  are  frequent, 
forming  a  kind  of  small  apse  over  the 
place  where  the  body  was  deposited. 
A  third  class,  in  the  shape  of  sepul- 
chral chambers  (Cubicula),  sur- 
rounded with  loculi  and  arcosolia, 
occur  at  intervals.  These  have  often 
been  converted  into  family  vaults 
and  places  of  worship. 

A  few  of  the  Christian  dead  were 
deposited  in  marble  urns  decorated 
with  Christian  emblems.  Some  of 
the  sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  in 
situ,  and  others  in  the  Christian  Mu- 
seum at  the  Lateran,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  latter  were  in  the  churches  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Catacombs,  or  in  the 
vestibules  of  the  basilicas  subse- 
quently erected  on  their  sites. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 
of  the  Catacombs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  mostly  included  within 
a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the 
modem  walls,  the  farthest  removed 
being  that  of  St.  Alexander,  about  6  m. 
on  the  Via  Nomentana.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  excavated  Catacombs  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  a  sq.  mile,  and  the 
total  length  of  galleries  at  621  miles. 


Assuming  that  each  body  occupied 
a  little  more  than  half  a  square 
yard,  the  total  number  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  If  million.  Some  of 
the  earlier  Catacombs  date  soon  after 
St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  subsequent  to  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  they  after- 
wards became  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  tombs  of  murtyrs  and  early 
Popes,  and  were  often  repaired. 

In  later  times  oratories  and  churches 
were  erected  over  the  entrance  of  the 
principal  cemeteries,  with  more  con- 
venient means  of  access  in  the  form  of 
stairs.  Several  of  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  churches  were  built  in  this 
manner.  St.  Peter's  was  erected  over 
the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St.  Paul's 
over  that  of  S.  Lucina,  S.  Lorenzo 
over  those  of  S.  Hippolytus  and  S. 
Cyriaca,  and  S.  Agnese  over  the 
catacomb  in  which  that  virgin  martyr 
was  interred.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  during  the  1st 
and  2nd  ceut.  Catacombs  answered 
the  mere  purpose  of  burial-grounds, 
permitted  by  the  law;  and  that  they 
were  Hist  used  as  places  of  hiding  and 
secret  assembly  during  the  persecu- 
tions under  Decius  and  Valerian 
about  A.D  250-260.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  a.d,  313,  when 
free  toleration  of  Christianity  was 
accorded  by  the  Edict  of  Milan. 

The  Christian  cemeteries  about 
Rome  were  for  the  first  time  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio ; 
his  researches  being  published  after 
his  death  in  a  ponderous  folio, t  whicli 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  mott 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with  a 
fuw  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  It  is  only, 
however,  during  our  own  times  that 
this  branch  of  antiquarian  research  has 
been  resumed  in  a  really  scientific 
manner,  and  with  the  view  of  connect- 
ing the  early  Christian  paintings  and 
sculptures  with  the  history  and  cere- 
monies of  the  primitive  Church.  For 
thiswe  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  late  Father  Criuseppe  Marchi, 
a   learned  Jesuit,  the  most  accurate 

f  La  Roma  Sotteranea  di  Antonio  Bosio. 
I  vol.  folio.     Roma,  ]  632. 
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modem  interpreter  of  early  Cliristian 
archaeology.  His  work  f  is  a  model 
of  learning  and  diligent  research. 
A  Frencli  work  on  a  magnificent 
scale  has  bt-en  since  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Acade'mie  des 
Inscriptions,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  by  M. 
Ferret ;  |  it  contains  copies  of  many 
of  tljc  inscriptions  published  by  Bosio, 
and  somewhat  free  renderings  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  discovered 
in  tbe  Catacombs.  The  late  Comm. 
De  Rossi  is  the  best  modem  autho- 
rity on  this  subject ;  his  complete 
collection  of  all  the  Christian  inscrip- 
tions extending  to  the  end  of  the 
6th  cent.§ 

In  the  very  interesting  work, '  Roma 
Sotteranea,  or  some  Account  of  the 
Roman  Catacombs,'  by  the  Revs.  J. 
Spencer  Northcote  and  R.  Brownlow, 
iJnd  ccl  (London,  1  vol.  8vo.,  1879), 
the  visitor  will  find  the  best  description 
of  them  in  our  language. 

The  work  of  Father  Garucci  on  the 
minor  monuments,  utensils,  &c,,  of 
tiie  early  Christians,  discovered  for 
the  most  part  in  these  cemeteries,  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  this  department 
of  antiquarian  research.  Card.  Wise- 
man's '  Fabiola,'  though  partly  fiction, 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Admission. — To  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Callixtus,  1  fr. ;  Jewish  Cata- 
combs, 1  fr.  In  others  visitors  give  a 
fee  to  the  local  cu.-itodians  who  act  as 
guides  and  provide  lights.  Special 
facilities  for  visiting  tlic  most  inter- 
esting of  these  cemeteries  are  enjoyed 

t  Monumenti  Primitivl  delle  Arti  Cristiano, 
iiella  Metropoli  del  Christianismo,  designati  ed 
illustrati,  in  4".  lioma,  1844-45.  The  work, 
with  its  70  plates,  is  confined  to  the  topography 
and  arcliitecture  of  the  Catacombs. 

X  Les  Catacouibes  de  Rome,  par  liouis 
Perret.    6  volb.  folio.     Paris,  1852,  1«53. 

^  InscriptionchChristianae  Urbis  Koniaf  sex 
prjoribus  a  Chri8t<j  saeculis  positae,  1  vol.  fol. 
of  6'JO  pp.,  1861,  to  be  procured  at  .Spithiiver's 
library.  Comm.  de  Rossi  has  also  written  a 
more  general  work  upon  the  Catacoml>s,  under 
title  of  'Roma  Sotteranea  Cristiana,'  tiie 
two  volum<  8  of  wliich  embrace  tin-  freneral 
....  ;.ury  of  the  Catacombs,  and  the  description 
of  that  of  S.  Calli.xtus.  In  the  '  IJuUetlno  dell' 
Arclieologiu  Cristiana '  new  discoveries  In  the 
Catacombs  are  announced. 


by  subscribers  to  the  Archaeological 
Society  (see  p.  61). 

GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 

Persons  wishing  to  make  copies, 
sketches,  casts,  or  drawings,  in  the 
public  galleries  at  Rome  must  apply, 
for  the  Vatican  Libraries,  to  the  Car- 
dinal-Prefect;  for  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum and  Gallery,  to  the  Pope's 
majordomo;  for  the  Capitoline  Col- 
lections, to  the  Syndic  of  Rome ; 
for  the  Palatine,  Forum,  Colosseum, 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  Villa  Adriana, 
Ostia,  and  other  ruins,  to  the  SuiDcr- 
intendent  of  Antiquities,  1  Via  in 
Miranda ;  for  private  collections,  to 
their  respective  owners. 

PALACES. 

The  Palazzi  (Mansions)  of  Rome 
constitute  one  of  its  characteristic 
features.  There  are  here  a  larger 
number  of  priuv^ely  residences  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman 
Mansions  are  in  many  respects  pe- 
culiar in  their  architecture,  and  pre- 
sent a  valuable  field  for  the  study  of 
the  artist.  No  class  of  buildings  has 
been  more  severely  criticised,  and  yet 
architects  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  tliat  no  buildings  of  the  same 
kind  in  Europe  are  so  free  from  what 
is  mean  and  paltry  in  style.  The 
plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  large  staircase  opening  on  the  court. 
The  windows  of  the  ground-fioor  are 
usually  barred,  and  tlie  apartments 
olten  let  out  to  tradesmen,  or  used  for 
stables,  coach-houses,  or  offices.  The 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  rooms  are 
frequently  of  marble,  but  sometimes 
so  badly  kept  that  the  effect  of  the 
material  is  completely  lost.  The 
upper  floors  form  suites  of  apartments 
running  round  the  whole  quadrangle, 
and  communicating  with  each  otlier. 
Each  iloor  affords  sufficient  accojnmo- 
dation  for  a  family ;  hence  it  often 
happens  that  the  owner  reserves  one; 
floor  for  his  own  use,  and  lets  out  the 
remainder.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but 
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the  furniture  u  sometimes  clumsy  aud 
autiquated. 

In  tlie  ]\ransion3  of  tlie  Roman 
princes  the  ante-cli:imbor  contains  a 
lofty  canopy  or  Bakhicchino,  on  wliicli 
the  armorial  bearino^s  of  the  family 
arc  emblazoned,  with  a  throne — the 
emblem  of  their  once  feudal  rights. 
It  is  generally  worth  while  to  glance 
upwards  when  j^assing  a  Roman 
Falazzo,  as  most  of  tiiese  buildings, 
though  perhaps  not  otherwise  remark- 
able, have  a  rich  and  elegant  cornice 
overhanging  the  street. 


ACADEMIES    AND    LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Accademia  Filarmonica,  an 
institution  for  the  cultivation  of 
Classical  Music,  holds  its  assemblies 
in  the  Pal.  Pamfili  (Rte.  17),  where 
concerts  are  given  during  Advent  and 
Lent.  Foreign  visitors  may  procure 
admission  on  application  to  the  presi- 
dent, or  to  the  members  of  the 
Academy. 

Accademia  di  S.  Cecilia,  Hon.  Pre- 
sident, H.M.  the  King. — This  institu- 
tion (1854)  bears  the  same  relation  to 
music  as  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
does  to  the  fine  arts.  It  has  5819 
members,  of  which  number  .330  are 
resident  in  Rome,  and  confers  honorary 
diplomas.  In  connection  with  the 
Academy,  a  musical  Lyceum  was 
established  in  1876  at  No.  8  Via  dei 
Greci.  The  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors attend  to  give  le.-?sons. 

The  R.  Accademia  de'  Lincei,  so 
called  from  its  device  of  a  lynx  (Jince), 
emblematical  of  watchfulness — the 
earliest  scientific  society  in  Italy, 
founded  in  1603  by  Prince  Pederigo 
Cesi,  who  established  it  in  his  palace. 
Among  other  celebrated  men  who 
Jirst  joined  the  academy  were  Fabio 
Colonna,  author  of  the  botanical  work 
'  Fitobasano  '  ;  the  Latin  scholar  and 
natur;ilist,  Stelluti,  of  Kabriano ;  the 
great  Galileo ;  the  poet  Tassoni;  and 
Oassiano  del  Pozzo.  After  the  death 
of  their  founder  in  1051,  the  members 


were  gradually  dispersed,  and  the 
Academy  virtually  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1875  the  Academy  was  reformed, 
and  adopted  the  title  of  Eoyal  instead 
of  Pontijical.  It  has  since  made 
great  progress  and  has  much  increased 
the  number  of  its  members  and  corre- 
sj^ondents. 

The  meetings  of  the  Academy  are 
held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month  at  the  Fal.  Corsini,  assigned 
to  it  by  Government  in  1884,  and  its 
transactions  are  published  regularly 
in  a  very  voluminous  form.  It  pos- 
sesses a  library  of  16,000  volumes, 
many  autographs,  and  a  great  collec- 
tion of  periodicals. 

On  tiie  3rd  July,  1847,  Pius  IX. 
founded  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  the 
Nuovi  Lincei,  which  in  some  degree 
recovered  the  importance  of  the 
former  Academy,  but  did  not  keep  up 
with  the  scientific  progi-ess  of  Europe 
during  the  last  20  years  of  that 
Poutiti''s  reign. 

Accademia  degli  Arcadi  (1690),  437 
Corso  (Rte.  1). 

Accademia  di  Conferenze  Storico- 
Giuridiche  (1878),  Pal.  Altemps.  His- 
torical and  Archaeological  Lectures. 
Reading  room,  9  to  2. 

Accademia  Tiberina,  Pal.  Altemps. 
Science  and  Letters  (1813). 

Associazionc  Artistica,  151  Via  dci 

Burro.     Architecture  (1890). 

R.  Istituto  di  Belle  Arti,  218  Via 

di  Ripetta. 

British  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
founded  in  1823  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  and  permanent  school,  chieliy 
for  study  from  living  models,  fur  the 
benefit  of  all  British  artists  vi.siting 
or  residing  in  Rome.  The  funds  were 
raised  by  voluntary  donations.  His 
Majesty  George  IV.  heading  the  list 
of  subscribers  with  200?.  The  capital 
of  the  Academy  is  vested  in  Trustees, 
and  its  m-inagemcnt  is  conducted  by 
a  committee  chosen  yearh'  by  ballot 
from  among  the  resident  members. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  Coleman. 
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The  Academy  Las  rooms  at  53b.  Via 
Marj^utta,  open  during  the  winter 
months  for  evening  study  from  the 
nude  model.  There  is  occasionally 
a  costume  class  for  study  from  living 
models,  open  to  subscribers.  The 
library  includes  some  valuable  works 
on  the  fine  arts,  and  there  is  a  Col- 
lection of  Casts  from  the  antique  for 
the  use  of  students.  Unlike  the  Art 
Institutions  of  other  countries,  whicii 
are  encouraged  and  assisted  abroad 
by  their  respective  Governments,  the 
British  Academy  in  Rome  receives 
no  such  help,  so  that  tlie  patrons  and 
lov(  rs  of  art  will  do  well  to  contribute 
to  its  funds.  Mr.  P.  A.  Fiascr  in 
1877  made  a  generous  donation  of 
1000/.  to  the  institution,  an  example 
that  has  been  liberally  followed. 

British  and  American  Archaeological 
Society,  lounded  in  1865,  to  promote 
the  Htudy  of  archaeology,  especially 
among  English-speaking  people.  It 
})0^sc's.ses  a  library  consisting  of  works 
on  iii story,  art,  and  archaeology,  mf).st 
of  wliich  may  be  borrowed  by  the  sub- 
scribers. During  the  season  lectures 
ure  delivered  weekly  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society;  and  arrangements  aie 
made  for  visiting  sites  of  special  in- 
terest, or  places  where  recent  dis- 
coveries have  been  made,  under  the 
guidance  of  archaeologists.  A  Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  is 
publislied  annually.  Subscribers  arc 
either  members  or  associates.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  Council  and  are 
limited  to  those  who  have  paid  aonm 
attention  to  archaeological  studies. 
Associates  for  the  season  (ladies  or 
gentlemen)  are  admitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  ai)proval  of  the 
Council.  Tiie  annual  subscription  is 
25  t'r.  for  members,  and  the  same  lor 
associates,  wlio  pay  10  fr.  for  each 
additional  member  of  the  same  family. 

Among  tlie  Vice-Presidents  are  tlio 
British  and  American  (U.S.A.)  Am- 
bassadors. All  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Society's  rooms,  20 
Via  S.  Basilio,  every  Tiies.,  Thurs  , 
an<l  Sat.,  from  Dec.  to  May  between 
10  and  11  A.M.  lion.  Secretary, 
Frof.  li.  Borrje.     This  Society  merits 


the  increased  support  of  British  and 
American  visitors  to  Rome.  It  receives 
no  assistance  whatever  from  our  own 
Government. 

German  Archaeological  Institute, 
founded  in  1829  by  an  international 
society  of  Germans  and  others  re- 
siding in  Rome,  its  chief  promoter 
being  Bunsen.  In  1857  it  became 
Prussian,  and  in  1872  was  passed 
on  to  the  German  Empire.  Many 
eminent  German  scholars  have  de- 
livered lectures  at  the  Institute,  and 
have  contributed  largely  to  its  publi- 
cations. The  impulse  given  to  this 
institution  during  the  last  half  century 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Henzen  will  be 
long  remembered  by  his  colleagues 
and  friends.  He  died  in  Rome  on 
the  27t]i  Jan.,  1887.  Not  less  valuable 
have  been  the  services  of  Prof.  Helbig, 
author  of  several  classical  works  on 
archaeology. 

IVIeetings  are  held  weekly  during 
the  winter  season,  generally  on  Fri. 
at  3  P.M.,  to  which  strangers  are  freely 
admitted,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Institute  adjoining  the  German  Em- 
bassy in  the  Via  di  Monte  Caprino, 
when  papers  are  read  on  archaeological 
subjects.  A  monthly  buUetin  in  Italian 
is  published  in  Rome  (at  Loescher's), 
while  the  Annali  and  3Iomimenti 
appear  from  timo  to  time  in  German 
at  Berlin.  The  library  is  the  best 
existing  for  the  study  of  archaeology, 
and  can  be  visit(-d  by  means  of  an 
introduction  from  the  traveller's  consul. 

French  Academy,  Villa  Medici 
(IGGO). 

Belgian  Academy,  2  Piazza  Dante 
(1870). 

Spanish  Academy  (1881),  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio. 

International  Association  of  Artists 
(1870;,  51  Via  :Margutta  (p.  [11]). 

Collegio    dei    Cultori    dei    Martiri, 

Campo  Santo  (Rte.  2'J).  Pounded  in 
Feb.,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  hohling 
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religious  services  and  avchaeolof^ical 
conferonces  in  tlie  Catacombs.  Presi- 
dent, Mans,  de  Waal;  Secretary,  Sifj- 
nor  Beviguana. 

French  College  for  the  Study  of 
Archaeology,  Pal.  Faruese  (1875). 

Congregazione  Artistica  del  Virtuosi 
al  Pantheon  (1543).     See  Ete.  16. 

R.  Accademia  di  S.  Luca,  re-formed 
iu  1577. 

Schools  and  Classes  for  Decorative 
Art,  in  connection  with  the  Museo 
ludustriale,  96  Via  S.  Giuseppe  Capo 
le  Case  (Ete.  2). 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colour, 
Chev.  Jorif!.  46  Via  Flamiuiii. 

Society  of  Fine  Art  Students,  Ex- 
hibition building,  Via  Nazionale. 

Society  of  Students  in  Christian 
Archaeology  (1875),  Pal.  della  Cancel- 
leria.  President,  P.  Abb.  D.  Guiseppe 
Cozza-Luzzi:  Secretary,  Prof.  Orazio 
Marucchi. 

Societa  Orchestrale  Romana,  close 
to  the  Sala  Dante  (1874). 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  12  Via  degl'  Incurabili. 
President,  Duea  di  Marino. 

Commissione  Archeologica  Munici- 
pale,  a  committee  of  sixteen  archae- 
ologists appointed  by  the  City  of 
Eome  to  superintend  and  illustrate 
the  discoveries  made  within  the  walls. 
The  works  of  art  and  other  antiquities 
brought  to  light  in  Eome  since  1871 
are  described  in  the  bulletin  published 
by  this  Commission,  under  the  learned 
direction  of  the  Commendatori  Carlo 
Visconti,  and  Ecdolfo  Lanciaftii. 

The  Pontificia  TJniversita  Grago- 
riana  was  opened  at  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers  from  the  Collegio 
Eomano  in  1873,  and  is  under  their 
exclusive  direction.  It  is  the  most 
important  centre  of  ecclesiastical  edu- 
cation in  Eome.  Lectures  are  given 
and  Degrees  conferred  in  Theology, 
Philosophy,  and  Canon  Law.  The 
full  course  extends  over  nine  years. 


GEOLOGY. 


The  extensive  tract  of  country 
which  bears  the  genei-al  name  of  the 
Campagna  forms  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre, closed  towards  the  N.  by  th'i 
trachitic  hills  of  Tolfa  and  the  vol- 
canic hills  of  Bracciano;  towards  the 
N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  by  the  declivities 
of  the  Umbriau  and  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, the  Volscian  and  Lepine  moun- 
tains; and  open  on  the  S.  and  W. 
towards  the  Mediterranean.  In  this 
amphitheatre  rises,  S.E.,  the  volcanic 
group  of  the  Alban  hilLs,  whose  high- 
tst  i)oint  is  Monte  Cavo  (3135  ft.);  to 
the  N.W.  3Ionte  Cimino  (3480  ft.), 
forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the  great 
plain  of  Etruria ;  to  the  X.  the  soli- 
tary and  classical  Soracte  (2265  ft.), 
and  to  the  E.  the  insulated  ofl-shoots 
from  the  Sabine  Apennines — the 
ancient  Monies  Corniculani  (1380  ft.) 
rising  above  the  hill-town  of  Monti- 
celli. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  Monte  Gennaro  (4165  ft.),  and 
Monte  Seinprevisa  (5035  ft.)  in  tha 
Volscian  range. 

The  geological  formations  of  this 
part  of  Italy  are  referable  to  the 
Secondary,  Tertiary,  and  Quaternary 
periods,  and  to  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  ditierent  ages. 

Volcanic  Eocks. — By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Cam- 
pagna in  the  environs  of  the  capital  is 
formed  of  materials  of  igneous  origin. 

They  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  very  diiferent  in  their  mine- 
ralogical  characters,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  and  their  age. 

'I'he  more  ancient,  which  is  gene- 
rally found  succeeding  the  tertiary 
marine  deposits,  or  contemporaneous 
w  ith  them,  being  the  result  of  subma- 
rine volcanic  action,  consists,  in  and 
near  Eome,  of  a  red  volcanic  tufa 
formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  ashes 
and  fragments  of  pumice.  It  has  been 
designated  Tufa  litoide  by  local  geo- 
logists; it  was,  and  still  is,  much 
used  for  building  purposes.    It  fonns 
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the  lower  part  of  most  of  the  Seven 
Hills  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
constituting  the  Tarpeian  rock  be- 
neath the  Capitol,  tlie  lower  portion 
of  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Esquiline, 
anil  Aventinc.  It  reposes  often  on 
fresh-water  marls  containing  mol- 
lusca.  It  is  extensively  quarried  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Verde,  outside  the 
Porta  Portese,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  near  the  Church  of  S. 
Aguese,  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  where 
it  is  covered  by  a  quaternary  deposit, 
iti  which  numerous  remains  of  ele- 
phants are  imbedded.  No  trace  of 
the  craters  which  produced  this  older 
tufa  can  now  be  discovered. 

A  certain  interval  occurred  between 
this  de[X)8it  and  the  more  modern 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Campagna,  during 
which  the  land  seems  to  have  been 
raised,  and  several  parts  of  it  covered 
with  fresh-water  lakes  or  marshes.  It 
is  to  this  period  that  belong  the  strata 
of  cinders  and  ashes  which  form  the 
more  immediate  surface,  and  which 
are  often  very  regularly  stratified, 
containing  impressions  of  leaves  of 
land  plants,  and  here  and  there  beds  of 
calcareous  gravel  and  marls,  with  land 
and  fresh-water  shells,  and  sometimes 
fossil  bones,  as  at  Monte  Verde. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  all  the  modern  craters 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  the 
numerous  masses  of  lava  which  appear 
in  the  shape  of  currents,  protruded 
masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters.  —  The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
Monte  Cavo  (see  above) ;  tlie  central 
opening  at  the  summit  now  forms  the 
80-callfcd  Campo  d'Annibale.  At  its 
base  are  several  snjaller  craters,  of 
which  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Neini, 
and  the  Valle  di  Ariccia  on  its  W. 
side,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Ex- 
tensive currents  of  lava  descend  from 
the  declivities  of  the  Alban  hills, 
reaching  as  far  as  tlie  tomb  of  Caccilia 
Metella  (lite.  42|,  and  to  Acquacetosa 
and  Vallerano,  beyond  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul  (Utc.  40). 

Gaseodb  emanations  and  Mineral 


SPRINGS,  to  be  referred  to  quaternary 
periods,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
springs  are  the  small  lakes  of  the 
Lago  di  Tartar!  and  Solfatara  near 
Tivoli  (Etc.  43).  The  acidulated 
mineral  springs  of  the  Acquacetosa 
(Rte.  38),  much  resorted  to  by  modern 
Romans,  and  of  the  Acqua  Santa 
(Rte.  50),  are  the  best  known  near  the 
capital. 

Amongst  the  recent  geological  dis- 
coveries, in  the  environs  of  Rome,  is 
that  of  an  ossiferous  cavern,  containing 
bones  of  extinct  and  recent  animals, 
which  is  due  to  Brother  Indes,  of  the 
schools  of  the  Freres  Chretiens  in  the 
Via  S.  Sebastiano,  where  the  col- 
lection may  be  seen.  The  cavern, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  on  the  rt., 
after  crossing  the  Ponte  Salario,  is 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa,  which 
here  rests  on  the  gravel  deposits,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  those  of  the  Via 
Xomentana  and  Monte  Sacro.  The 
number  of  species  hitherto  discovered 
is  about  30,  of  which,  amongst  the 
extinct  species  is  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  Felis  (Felis  Verneuilln)  as 
large  as  the  tiger,  of  the  Ursus  fossilis, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
fossil  Equus,  and  Bos  primogenius; 
while  in  the  upper  and  more  modern 
portion  are  almost  all  the  living  ani- 
mals of  the  country.  The  cave  is 
still  the  resort  of  foxes,  reptiles,  and 
birds. 

Travertine  may  bo  considered  as 
a  comparatively  modern  deposit :  in 
this  part  of  Italy  it  is  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio.  The 
most  extensive  maa.-ies  of  travertine 
exist  near  the  base  of  the  calcareous 
Apennines,  and  especially  in  thephiin 
below  Tivoli,  and  have  furnished  all 
that  stone  so  extensively  used  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  monuments  of 
Rome.  In  foimer  times  the  action 
which  produced  it  was  much  stronger 
than  at  present,  an<l  may  be  con- 
sidered the  expiring  elfort  of  volcanic 
agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables, 
but  bones  and  teeth  of  many  kinds 
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of  auimals,  sucli  as  Bos  Cerons. 
Hippopotamus  have  been  found  im- 
bedded ia  travertine  at  Cava  delle 
Caprine  near  Tivoli  The  scarcity 
of  animal  remains  may  be  attributed 
to  the  waters  by  which  it  was  de- 
posited coutainin;^  in  solution  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gases,  which  rendered  it  unfit  ibr 
animal  life.  A  vastly  inferior  species 
of  travertine  exists  within  the  city, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Aventine,  and 
forme,  outside  the  Porta  Flaminin,  a 
great  part  of  the  low  range  of  Monte 
Parioli,  extending  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  to  the  Ponte  Molle. 
^  The  late  Prof.  Giuseppe  Ponzi  pub- 
lished two  geological  maps  of  this 
district,  one  embracing  the  capital 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  Latium,  the 
other  the  environs  of  Civita  Vecchia 
and  of  the  metalliferous  district  of 
La  Tolfa,  and  of  the  country  extend- 
ing from  the  Lake  of  Bracciano  to  the 
sea.  More  recent  are  those  by  the 
Societa  Geologica  di  Roma  —  Cam- 
pagna  Romana  (1879)  and  Italia 
(1881). 

The  geologist  will  find  in  the 
Museum  of  Mineralogy,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  La  Sapienza,  a  very  exten- 
sive collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils 
of  the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist 
Brocchi,  to  illustrate  his  work  '  De- 
scrizione  del  Suolo  di  Roma,'  1  vol. 
8vo. ;  the  seiies  formed  by  the  late 
Prof.  Ponzi,  the  ]uost  eminent  of 
Roman  geologists ;  and  a  fine  one  of 
minerals  from  the  lava  current  at 
Capo  di  Bove  and  in  the  peperino  of 
Albano,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
sold  by  the  late  Count  Medici  Spada 
to  the  Roman  Government. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 

Of  these  important  works,  com- 
menced in  1877,  seven  forts  are  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  ten  on 
the  left.  Two  more  on  the  rt.  bank 
are  planned — Forte  Farnesma,  com- 
manding the  Via  Cassia,  N.  of  the 
city,  and  Forte  Truglio,  overlooking 
Magliana,  to  the  S. 


All  the  forts  round  Rome  are  of 
similar  type,  and  consist  of  several 
rectilinear  Ironts,  a  gorge  for  artil- 
lery, and  a  number  of  bomb-proof 
casemates.  The  average  cost  of  each 
has  been  3,000,000  fr. 

Right  Bank. 

1  Monte  Mario,  E.  of  the  Via 
Trinmphah's,  commands  the  surround- 
ing country,  the  valley  of  tlio  Tiber, 
and  the  Monti  Parioli  opposite.  It 
is  mounted  with  20  guns,  and  stands 
If  m.  from  the  Piazza  del  Risorgi- 
mento,  and  nearly  4  m.  from  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  in  a  straight  line. 

2  Tjuoxfale.  —  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Monte  Mario,  on  the  Via  Triumphalis. 

3  Braschi.— So  called  from  a  farm 
formerly  belonging  to  that  family, 
due  W.  of  the  preceding,  in  a  fine 
position,  overlooking  the  promontory 
formed  by  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 
Its  distance  from  the  Piazza  Colonna 
is  3  m. 

4  BoccEA.— 1  m.  far. her  S.,  not  far 
from  the  extreme  W.  bastion  of  the 
Vatican  gardens,  3  m.  from  the  Piazza 
Colonna. 

5  AuRELiA  Antica.  —  So  called 
from  tlie  ancieoit  road  v.'hicli  it  over- 
looks, to  the  W.  of  the  Villa  Pam- 
phili.  It  is  pierced  for  15  heavy 
jiuns.  3  m.  from  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna. 

G  Bravetta.— 1|  m.   S.E.  of  the 

preceding,  between  the  hills  of  the 
Casaletto  and  the  ravine  of  Bravetta. 
This  fort  commands  the  high  pla- 
teau on  which  it  stands,  and  the 
opposite  heights  of  the  Magliana 
ravine.  It  has  several  fronts,  and 
mounts  20  heavy  guns.  Distance 
flom  the  walls,  2|  m.  :  from  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  3^  m. 

7  PoRTUENSE. — On  a  height,  1^  m. 
S.  of  Porta  Portese.  above  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  exactly  opposite  the  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Paul. 

Left  Bank. 

8  Ardeatina. — Near  the  Tiber,  ou 
its  1.   bank,   between  which  and  the 
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Appian  Way  it  stands  just  half-way, 
near  the  farmhouse  of  Grotta  Perfetta- 
Distance  from  the  walls  If  m. ;  from 
the  Piazza  Colonna,  4^  m. 

9  Appia  Antica,  —  The  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  line  of  forts.  It 
is  situated  1^  m.  E.  of  the  preceding 
otie,  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  2J  m.  S.E.  of  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
hastiauo,  and  4j  m.  from  the  Piazza 
Colonna.  It  is  strongly  constructed 
of  black  lava.  The  bomb-proof  bar- 
racks are  well  ventilated  and  coa- 
nected.  The  fort  can  mount  more 
than  20  heavy  guns,  and  has  an 
immense  range. 

10  OsTiENSE. — On  the  Monte  di 
Pontefratto,  S.  of  S.  Paolo,  command- 
ing the  Tiber  and  Via  Ostiensis. 

11  Casilina.  --  On  the  ancient 
road  of  that  name,  called  also  Via 
Lahicana,  outside  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore. 

12  Prexestixa.  —  Commanding 
the  road  to  Palestriua,  also  beyond 
the  Porta  Maggiore. 

13  TiBURTiNA.  —  Overlooking  the 
road  to  Tivoli,  the  Anio,  and  the 
Florence  Kly.,  from  the  hill  of  Porto- 
naccio,  1\  m.  beyond  S.  Lorenzo. 

14  PuATALATA. — On  a  command- 
ing eminence  to  the  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

lo  MoxTE  AxTEXXE. — On  the  site 
of  the  arx  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Antemnae,  overlooking  the  Anio  and 
Poute  Salario,  2  m.  outside  the  Porta 
Salaria. 

IG  AiTiA  NuovA.  — On  the  N.E. 
of  the  roud  to  Albano,  G  m.  from 
Rome. 

17  Porta  Furba. — Also  on  the 
Via  Appia,  commanding  the  approach 
from  Frascati. 


RIDES  IN  THE  CAMPAGNA. 

Xo  form  of  exercise  is  so  enjoyable 
during  a  winter  in  Rome  as  riding  in 
the  Ciimpagna. 

Hire  of  aVuldle-horso200  to  300  fr. 
a  rnnnth,  with  i  fr.  a-day  to  the  ytablc- 

[  J  it  fine.'] 


man,  who  will  lead  it  to  and  from  the 
rendezvous  near  the  gates  when  re- 
quired. 

The  two  maps  of  the  environs,  pub- 
lished by  the  Italian  staff,  should  be 
carried  by  riders  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities. 

Before  reaching  the  open  country 
of  the  Campagna,  where  a  gallop  can 
he  had  with  enjoyment,  it  is  necessary 
to  traverse  a  distance  of  2  or  3  m. 
beyond  the  gates,  along  high  roads 
or  through  lanes.  The  enclosures 
(Staccionate)  consist  of  two  or  three 
strong  wooden  rails  as  high  as  an 
English  five-barred  gate.  During  the 
winter  the  gates  of  these  fences  are 
generally  left  open,  but  as  the  spring 
approaches  they  are  closed  on  account 
of  the  crops.  The  rider  who  does  not 
propo.se  to  jump  the  fence  should 
either  pay  a  few  soldi  to  get  it 
opened,  or  go  round,  os  by  detaching 
the  bars  he  might  subject  himself  to 
an  action  for  trespass. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which 
tlie  excursionist  is  at  times  exposed  in 
the  Campagna — attacks  from  shep- 
herds' dogs,  and  being  pursued  T)y 
cattle.  The  shepherds'  dog  in  the 
environs  of  Rome  when  alone  is  a  shy 
and  cowardly  animal  ;  but  in  packs, 
as  guardian  of  the  large  llocks  of 
sheep  which  descend  during  winter  to 
pasture  in  the  Cami)agna,  he  becomes 
a  ferocious  and  dangerous  brute.  Cows 
also  are  savage  during  the  calving 
season  about  May,  especiahy  in  the 
pustnre-lands  bordering  on  the  Anio 
ond  tlie  Tiber,  and  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 
They  will  seldom,  however,  attack  a 
person  on  horseback. 


A.  Froji  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

1.  Follow  the  city  wall  between 
the  Pincio  and  the  Villa  Rorghese ; 
take  the  (\  m.)  first  turning  to  the  1. 
along  tlu;  VicoJo  ddlr,  Tre  Madonne 
for  about  J  a  mih;,  and  then  turn  to 
the  1.  and  afterwards  to  the  rt.,  crosa- 
ing  tlui  high  road  which  leads  1.  to 
the  Ponte  Molle  an*l  rt.  to  tiic  Porta 
Salaria.     Kcrp   ntraight  on    under  u 
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hill  to  the  1.  as  far  as  the  mineral 
spring  of  Acquacetosa,  2  m.  from  the 
Gate,  and  close  to  the  Tiber.  From 
hence  there  is  a  good  gallop  of  1^  m. 
across  the  meadows  and  round  the 
base  of  the  Forte  Munte  Antenne 
to  the  Ponte  Salario  on  the  Via 
Salaria  (Rte.  37).  Kome  may  now  be 
regained  by  riding  S.  to  the  (2^  m.) 
rorta  Salaria  ;  or  by  crossing  the 
bridge  and  following  a  by-road  to  the 
rt.  which  leads  to  the  (2  ra.)  Porta 
Nomentana,  and  thence  S.W.  to  the 
(3  m.)  Porta  Pia.  The  Acquacetosa 
may  be  also  reached  by  the  Casino  di 
Papa  Giulio  (Rte.  38). 

2.  From  the  Gate  to  the  (2  m.) 
Ponte  Nolle  (Rte.  38).  Then  follow 
the  high  road  straight  on  to  the 
(1^  m.)  Acqua  Traversa.  Before 
crossing  the  torrent,  turn  through  the 
gate  on  the  1.,  pass  the  ftirm  buildings, 
and  follow  a  track  that  leads  S.W.  to 
the  Church  of  (2  m.)  -b".  Onofrio.  Con- 
tinue beyond  this,  and  on  reaching 
the  open  country  take  a  track  to  the  1., 
which  will  afford  a  good  gallop  S.W. 
down  to  the  (2^  m.)  Strada  di  Boccea. 
Follow  this  road  W.  for  IJ  m.,  and 
turn  into  the  fields  on  the  rt.  near  the 
farm  of  Porcareccia,  and  over  the 
table-land  N.  to  that  of  (3  m.) 
Lucchina.  Here  turn  E.,  cross  the 
(I  m.)  Via  Trionfale,  descend  N.E. 
for  a  mile  to  the  valley  of  Acqua 
Traversa,  follow  it  S.E.  as  far  as  the 
(2^  m.)  Osteria,  and  return  to  Rome 
by  the  Via  Clodia  and  the  (1^  m.) 
Ponte  MoUe. 

3.  Follow  the  Via  Clodia  to  the 
little  bridge  over  the  (4  m.)  Acqua 
Traversa.  Immediately  after  crossing 
it,  go  through  a  gate  on  the  1.  into 
the  farm  of  La  Sepoltura.  In  the 
second  field  cross  the  brook  to  the  1., 
and,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
gate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field, 
follow  a  path  that  winds  up  through 
the  wood  upon  the  rt.,  and  eventually 
brings  you  to  the  Via  Trionfale.  Turn 
to  the  rt.  and  follow  the  road  for  ^  m. 
as  far  as  the  entrance  gate  to  La 
Lucchina  on  the  1.,  from  which  there 
is    good    galloping   ground   S.W.   to 


(3  m.)  Porcareccia,  and  thence  E.  to 
(4  m.)  8.  Onofrio. 

4.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
turn  to  the  rt.  along  the  Via  Flaminia, 
as  far  as  the  (2  m.)  Due  Ponti,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Acquatraversa  with 
the  Crescenza.  Ascend  the  latter 
valley  N.W.  over  good  galloping 
ground  to  (7  m.)  Isola  Farnese.  Then 
cross  the  plateau  of  Veil  from  the 
Molino  to  the  Painted  Tomb,  and 
descend  E.  to  the  Casale  di  Vacche- 
reccia,  from  which  a  path  on  the  rt, 
leads  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Valchetta  near  the  ford.  Continue 
S.E.E.  along  the  stream  to  the  (4  m.) 
Due  Case  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  and 
return  S.  to  the  (4  m.)  Ponte  Molle. 
About  a  mile  E.  of  the  Due  Case,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  rises 
the  conspicuous  Castel  Giubileo  (Rte. 
37). 

5.  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Cres- 
cenza as  above  for  2  m.  from  the  Due 
Ponti;  then  turn  1.,  cross  the  old 
Roman  road  to  Veii  and  ride  W.  over 
a  hill,  leaving  the  farm  of  (1  m.)  Bon 
Ricovero  on  the  rt.,  as  far  as  the  (|  m.) 
Via  Clodia.  Follow  the  latter  for  J  m. 
to  the  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate  on 
the  1.,  ride  S.  over  the  heights  to 
(3  m.)  S.  Onofrio  on  the  Via  Trionfale, 
which  follow  by  Monte  Mario,  or  by 
the  Strada  del  Pidocchio,  along  the 
line  of  aqueduct  to  the  (3  m.)  Porta 
Angelica. 

6.  Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to  (8  m.) 
Prima  Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of  tlie 
Villa  of  Livia.  Here  the  road  ascends 
to  the  1.  Follow  it  to  the  (5  m.) 
Casale  di  Malborghetto.  Here  a  by- 
road turns  1.  to  (5  m.)  Scrofano.  An 
ancient  road  now  runs  S.W.  across 
Monte  Musino,  the  ancient  Ara  Mutiae 
(1325  ft.),  through  very  pretty  scenery 
to  (4  m.)  Formello,  and  turns  S.  to 
(4  m.)  Veii,  12  m.  from  Rome  (sco 
above). 


B.  From  the  Porta  Angelica. 

1.  Immediately  outside  the  Gate, 
take  the  lane  on  the  1.  along  the  brook, 
and  follow  it  up  the  Val  d'Inferno, 
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on  the  side  of  wliicli  there  is  good 
galloping  ground.  From  the  (2  m.) 
head  of  this  valley  turn  W.  along  the 
Via  Trionfale  to  tlie  Q  m.)  Church  of 
S.  Onofrio  and  strike  X.E.  into  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa,  returning 
by  Ponte  Molle. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  the  Val 
u'Inferno,  continue  through  tlie  vine- 
yards until  reaching  the  aqueduct. 
Follow  the  path  -which  runs  parallel 
to  the  latter  (Strada  del  Fidocchio) 
until  it  joins  the  Via  Trionfale,  and 
return  by  S.  Onofrio,  or  by  Monte 
Mario  and  the  Porta  Angelica. 


C.  From  the  Pouta  Salaria. 

1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
S.ilaria,  passing  on  the  rt.  the  Villa 
Albani,  to  the  (2^  m.)  Ponte  Salario ; 
after  crossing  the  bridge,  turn  intc 
the  second  gate  on  the  rt.  Keep  the 
lower  track  round  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and,  after  passing  through  two  gates, 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the 
fosso  or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that 
winds  up  the  valley  reach  the  Strada 
(lelle  Vigne  Nuove.  Here  turn  to  the 
1.  and  keep  along  the  road  till  the 
last  paling  on  the  right  is  passed ; 
then  follow  a  footpath  to  the  rt. ;  cross 
the  torrent  by  a  ford ;  proceed  over 
the  next  hill  to  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
then  turn  sharp  to  the  rt.  over  fine 
galloping  ground,  which  will  lead  to 
the  farm-buildings  of  La  Cemrina, 
from  wliich  a  r(jad  joins  the  Via 
Nomcutana  about  the  oth  m.  from 
Rome.  Follow  tliis  road  S.E.,  and 
return  to  Rome  by  the  C'hurcli  of 
S.  Agnese  and  the  Porta  Pia. 

2.  Beyond  the  (2|  m.)  Ponte  Salario, 
follow  the  road  N.  to  (4  m.)  Cadd 
Giubileo,  tlie  site  of  tlie  citadel  of 
Fidenae ;  i  mile  further  ascend  on 
the  rt.  the  valley  of  the  Tutla,  or  Fosso 
diSeite  Bagni,  to  the  (3  m.)  Casale  di 
Bella  JJonua,  and  return  S.  along  the 
Strada  ddle  Vigne  Nuove  to  the  (1  m.^ 
Ponte  Noiiientano,  and  thence  to  the 
(3  m.)  Porta  Pia. 


D.  From  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo. 

L  Follow  the  road  and  tramway 
past  the  (f  m.)  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo^ 
to  the  (1  m.)  railway  crossing.  Beyond 
tlie  bridge  over  the  Marranella,  turn 
to  the  rt.  and  i:)roceed  due  E.  through 
the  farm  of  Portonaccio  and  across 
fields  to  the  (3  m.)  Via  Collatina,  or 
Strada  di  Luughezza,  reaching  it  at 
the  point  where  the  Centocelle  crosses 
the  road.  Then  turn  into  fields  again 
and  ride  S.W.  to  the  (1^  m.)  Tor  de' 
Schiavi  on  the  Via  Praenestina ;  hence 
to  Rome  by  the  (2^  m.)  Porta  Mag- 
giore. 

2.  On  leaving  the  Gate,  take  the 
Via  Tiburtina  for  about  2.^  m.,  then 
turn  to  the  rt.  across  the  fields  by 
(f  m.)  Casale  Bruciato,  and  work  S.E. 
to  the  (f  m.)  Strada  di  Lunghezza. 
Here  turn  1.  to  the  farm-buildings  of 
Cervaretto  and  enter  the  fields  on  the 
1.  at  the  point  where  the  aqueduct 
goes  underground  ;  gallop  across  them 
N.E.,  leaving  Cervelletta  on  the  1., 
and  over  a  stone  bridge  to  (2  m.) 
Cervaro.  Explore  the  Grotte,  as  the 
old  quarries  are  called ;  return  by 
Cervelletta  and  bear  N.AV.  across  tlie 
fields  to  the  (1  m.)  Ponte  3Iammolo, 
4  m.  from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  On 
the  way  back  to  Rome,  ^  m.  after 
crossing  the  Rly.,  turn  rt.  into  the 
Strada  Cupa  and  ride  round  the  city 
wall  to  the  (1^  m.)  Porta  Pia. 


E.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

Outside  the  gate  are  two  roads,  1. 
Via  Praenestina,  rt.  Via  Lahicana. 
Take  the  latter  for  about  1  m. ;  then 
turn  rt.  down  a  lane  which  follows  the 
E.  side  of  the  aqueduct  to  (1}  m.) 
Porta  Furha.  Continue  along  the 
path  on  the  W,  side  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  pass  through  the  iarm  of  (2  m.) 
Jloma  V'cchia,  till  the  aqueduct  runs 
underground ;  then  bear  away  to  the 
1.,  and,  passing  the  railroad  by  the 
ruins  of  (1  m.)  Sette  Bassi,  strike 
N.N.E.  to  the  (2  m.)  Via  Labicaua, 
and,  crossing  this,  pass  on  to  the  Via 
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Praenestina,  near  the  (2  m.)  Tor  Tre 
Teste,  4^  ra.  duo  E.  of  Kome. 


F.  From  the  Porta  S.  Giovanki. 

Follow  the  road  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city  to  tlie  rt.  as  far  as  the 
(1^  m.)  Porta  S.  Sehastiano,  and  then 
the  Via  Appia  to  the(5  m.)  Church  of 
Domine  quo  Vadis.  Here  take  the 
Strada  del  Divine  Amore  on  the  rt., 
passing  by  Tor  INtarancia,  Tor  Car- 
bone,  and  *the  (3  m.)  Vigna  Murata, 
to  the  castellated  farm  of  Castel  di 
Leva,  about  8  m.  from  Rome.  Hence 
descend  the  stream  N.W.  till  it  crosses 
the  (3  m.)  Via  Ardeatina,  and  then 
turn  N.  by  the  (3  m.)  Tre  Fontane 
to  the  (3  m.)  Porta  S.  Paolo.  (There  ie 
a  great  gathering  of  the  peasantry  from 
all  the  country  around  at  the  festival 
of  the  Divino  Amore  in  the  spring, 
very  interesting  sight.) 


G.  From  the  Porta  San  Paolo. 

1.  Follow  the  high  road  to  the 
(11  m.)  Basilica ;  turn  up  a  lane  beyond 
the  tower  on  the  1.,  which  leads  to 
(1  m.)  Grotta  Ferfetta,  and  througli 
some  fine  grass-fields  by  La  Nunzia- 
tella  and  the  (2  m.)  Vigna  Murata,  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Here  turn  to  the 
1.  and  follow  the  road  as  far  as  (1  m.) 
Tor  Carhone ;  turn  into  the  fields,  and 
make  for  the  conspicuous  tomb  of 
(li  m.)  Caecilia  Metella.  Thence, 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Eomulus, 
gain  the  valley  of  the  Cafi'arella  by 
the  Church  of  S.  Urbano  and  tlic 
(1  m.)  Fountain  of  Egeria;  j-ide  N. 
through  the  farm  of  Caifarella  to  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova,  and  enter  the  city 
by  the  (1  m.)  Porta  San  Giovanni. 

2.  From  the  (4j  m.)  Vigna  Murata 
cross  due  E.  to  tiie  (2  m.)  Casale  Jio- 
tondo  (tomb  of  Aurelius  Cotta)  on 
the  Appian    Way,    and   then    strike 


N.E.  for  two  miles  across  the  fields 
and  a  small  stream  to  the  point  whero 
the  Marcian  aqueduct  goes  under- 
ground. The  view  hence  commands 
the  curved  line  of  the  aqueduct  look- 
ing towards  Home.  Turning  N.E.  a 
track  leads  into  the  Via  Appia  Nuova 
near  the  (2  m.)  Osteria  del  Tavolato, 
about  3^  m.  from  the  Porta  S.  Gio- 
vanni. 

3.  After  passing  the  (\\  m.)  Basilica 
of  S.  Paolo,  turn  1.  at  the  Q  m.)  bifur- 
cation of  the  Via  Ostiense,  which  leads 
to  the  (1  m.)  Tre  Fontane.  Continue 
to  the  (2  m.)  Acquacetosa,  and  ascend 
the  stream  on  thel.  towards  the  farm- 
buildings  of  (1  m.)  Tor  Pagnotta. 
Here  turn  N.  to  the  (2  m.)  Cecchignola, 
and  ascend  the  stream  E.  to  the  higli 
road,  which  is  reached  about  5  m. 
f]om  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano. 


H.  From  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri. 

1.  Follow  the  Via  Aurelia  due  \V.  to 
the  (2  m.)  Madonna  del  Eiposo,  and 
then  turn  rt.  along  the  Strada  di 
Boccea  to  (3  m.)  Porcareccia.  Here 
strike  N.W.  across  the  fields  to  the 
(4  m.)  Casale  di  Boccea,  and  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Arrone  N.  to  (5  m.) 
Galera  (Rte.  59).  Return  by  the 
Osteria  Nuova,  on  the  Via  Clodia,  to 
(6  m.)  La  Storta,  and  (2  m.)  Casale 
Giustiniana,  where  the  Via  Trionfale 
branches  it.  to  (6  m.)  Monte  Mario, 
and  Rome  is  legained  by  the  (2  m.) 
Porta  Angelica — a  long  day's  ride. 

2.  Another  route  to  Galera,  but 
equally  long,  may  be  taken  from  the 
Porta  Angelica  and  over  jVIonte  Mario 
to  (5  m.)  La  Liccchina.  Here  turn  into 
the  fields,  and  ride  nearly  due  \V.  to 
(5  m.)  S.  Nicola.  Below  this  cross  a 
deep  ravine,  follow  downwards  for 
3  or  4  fields,  then  strike  away  to  the 
re.  up  some  fine  meadows,  at  the  end 
of  which  another  ravine  muot  bo 
crossed,  tlio  direction  continuing  N.W. 
to  (5  m.)  Galera. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  history  of  RoTne  may,  for  the  purpose  of  a  short  summary,  he 
conveniently  divided  into  the  following  periods : — I.  The  Kings.  II.  The 
Republic.     111.  The  Empire.     IV.  The  Papacy. 

I.  The  Kings. — Little  that  is  historical  is  known  of  this  period.  Our 
chief  chronicler,  Livy,  did  not  write  till  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  had 
only  the  fables  of  tradition  to  .2;uide  him  as  to  the  foundation  and  origin  of 
Rome.  According  to  this  accepted  Roman  tradition  Aeneas  the  Trojan, 
escaping  from  Troy  with  his  father  Anchiscs  on  his  back,  finally  reached 
the  coast  of  Latium.  His  son  Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa,  near  Rome, 
where  the  Trojans  lived  for  300  years.  A  vestal  virgin,  Rea  Silvia, 
daughter  of  a  discrowned  king,  Numitor,  gave  birth  to  twins,  whose  father 
was  the  god  Mars,  According  to  law  she  was  buried  alive  and  the  twins 
were  throwm  into  the  Tiber ;  but  the  noble  river,  the  '  lather '  of  the 
Roman  people,  gently  deposited  the  babes  on  dry  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  where  they  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  They  were 
found  by  the  king's  herdsman,  who  took  them  home  to  his  wife.  They 
were  brought  up  as  shepherds,  and  became  known  as  Romulus  and  Remus. 
After  restoring  their  grandfather  to  his  Alban  kingdom,  they  determined 
to  found  a  city  on  the  Tiber.  To  decide  which  brother  should  have  this 
honour  they  appealed  to  augury.  Romulus  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Remus  on  the  Aventine.  Remus  was  the  first  to  see  a  flight  of  six 
vultures,  which  Romulus,  though  later,  capped  with  a  string  of  twelve. 
Romulus  began  by  building  an  enclosing  wall  of  the  Palatine,  which  Remus 
leapt  over  in  derision  before  it  was  finished,  and  was  instantly  killed  cither 
by  Romulus  himself,  or  by  his  friend,  Celer.  The  town  he  founded  on  the 
Palatine  was  called  Pioma  Quadrafa,  from  the  square  shape  of  the  hill.  It 
became  an  asylum  for  murderers  and  runaway  slaves,  with  whom  the 
neighbouring  tribes  would  not  intermarry,  llomulus  held  a  public  festival 
at  the  foot  of  his  hill,  to  which  Sabines  and  Latins  flocked  with  their 
women,  whom  the  Romans  seized  f(jr  wives.  The  war  with  the  iSabines 
which  followed,  ended  in  an  arrangement  by  which  Romulus,  on  the 
Palatine,  reigned  jointly  with  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine,  on  the  Quirinal ; 
the  valley  between  them,  where  they  met  for  business,  became  known  as 
the  Forum  Rornanum.  On  the  death  of  Tatius,  Romulus  was  king  of  both 
tribes.  On  his  death  he  was  carried  to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  his  father 
Mars.  Romulus  founded  the  social,  politic.il,  and  military  regulations  of 
Rome;  and  his  successor  the  Sabine,  Numa  Pompilius,  established  her 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  institutions — the  four  pontilis,  with  the  Pontifcx 
Maxim  us,  the  four  augurs,  the  four  vestal  virgins,  and  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  closed  in  time  of  peace,  open  in  time  of  war.  Except  for  a  short 
period  alter  the  first  Punic  war,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  open  continuously 
from  the  death  of  Numa  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  a  period  of 
C50  years,     in   the  reign   of  the  warlike   king,  Tullus  Ilostilius,   Alba 
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Avas  annexed.  It  was  in  the  Albnn  war  that  occurred  the  figlit  between 
three  brothers,  born  at  the  same  birth — the  Horatii,  representing  Home, 
and  three  similar  Curiatii,  representing  Alba.  Two  of  the  Horatii  were 
slain ;  but  the  three  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  the  surviving  Iloratius, 
who  was  unhurt,  bad  recourse  to  stratagem.  Taking  to  flight,  he  was 
followed  by  his  three  opponents  at  unequal  distances.  Suddenly  turning 
round  he  slew,  first  one,  then  the  second,  and  finally  the  third.  His  sister 
wert  for  the  fate  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  lier  betrothed  lover,  whereuix)n 
Horatius  killed  her,  exclaiming,  '  So  perish  every  "Roman  who  bewails  a 
foe.'  Condemned  to  death  for  this  murder,  Horatius  appealed  from  the 
judges  to  t]ie  people,  who  gave  him  his  life.  Ancus  Martins,  the  next 
king,  built  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  encouraged 
commerce.  Tarquin,  his  successor,  drained  the  Forum,  Ijuilt  the  Circus 
Maximiis,  for  the  shows  and  games  which  he  introduced,  and  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  which  still  exists.  Then  came  Servius  Tullius,  who  established 
a  census  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  and  of  military  levy;  and  sur- 
rounded the  seven  hills  with  a  wall,  remains  of  which  still  exist.  Lucius 
Tarquin,  son  of  the  first  Tarquin,  seized  King  Servius  and  threw  him  down 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  Senate-house;  and  his  wife  Tullia,  daughter  of 
Servius,  deliberately  drove  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father. 
Tarquin  the  younger  completed  the  building  of  the  Capitol.  A  strange 
woman,  the  Sybil  of  Cumae,  offered  him  nine  prophetic  voluu'ies  for  sale  ; 
on  his  refusal  to  buv,  she  burnt  three,  and  offered  the  remainder  for  the 
same  price ;  being  again  refused  she  burnt  three  more,  and  finally  obtained 
for  the  last  three  the  price  originally  demanded  for  the  nine.  These 
books  were  placed  in  a  sacred  shrine  beneath  the  Capitol,  and  were  often 
consulted  in  critical  times.  A  dispute  having  arisen  among  certain  nobles 
as  to  the  worthiness  of  their  wives,  they  agreed  to  return  to  their  homes 
suddenly,  to  see  how  their  wives  were  occupying  their  time.  Lucretia,  the 
wife  of  Collatinus,  was  found  busy  with  her  loom,  but  all  the  others  were 
amusing  themselves.  Sextus,  the  king's  son,  when  the  other  nobles  had 
departed,  compelled  Lucretia  to  submit  to  his  embrace.  Next  day  in  ihe 
presence  of  Collatinus,  her  father  Lucretius,  and  others,  including  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  she  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast ;  her  body  was  carried  into 
the  Forum,  where  Brutus  called  upon  the  people  to  rise  against  the  tyrant. 
The  Tarquins  were  expelled,  and  two  Consuls,  Brutus  and  Collatinus, 
appointed.  The  two  sons  of  Brutus,  who  were  plotting  in  favour  of  the 
Tarquins,  were  by  order  of  their  father  put  to  death.  Tarquin  was 
assisted  by  Porsena,  of  Clusium,  who  unexpectedly  reached  the  Sublician 
Bridge  over  the  Tiber  beforg  it  could  be  cut  down.  Horatius  Cocies,  with 
Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius,  held  the  bridge  against  the  entire 
host  of  the  enem}' ;  the  former  stood,  fighting  until  after  the  bridge  had 
been  destroyed  behind  him,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Tiber  in  full  armour 
and  reached  the  shore  safely.  Tarquin  retired  and  formed  a  Latin  league 
against  Home.  He  and  his  allies  were  finally  deteatcd  at  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Eegillus,  gained  for  the  Romans  by  the  assistance  of  Castor  and 
i'ollux,  the  twin  Greek  heroes  and  gods. 

Such  are  the  legends  concerning  the  early  days  of  Rome.  What  sub- 
stratum of  truth  they  may  contain  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
Palatine  was  occupied  long  before  the  supposed  date  of  Romulus  by 
settlers  who  may  have  come  from  Alba.     The  tradition  which  describes 
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the  first  and  third  kings  (Romulus  and  TuUus)  as  Latins,  the  second  and 
fourth  (Numa  and  Ancus)  as  Sabines,  and  the  last  three  (Servius  and  the 
two  Tarquins)  as  Etruscans,  is  interesting,  because  Rome  was  surrounded 
by  these  three  nationalities.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome  were,  no  doubt, 
subdued  by  Sabines  and  Etruscans  in  turn ;  but  ultimately  the  Senate 
and  nobles'succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Etruscan  tyrants  and  establishing 
a  Republic. 

II.  The  Republic. — The  kings,  who  had  been  elected  for  life,  were  now 
replaced  by  two  consuls  elected  for  one  year.  Eome  was  originally  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  patrons,  their  clients  or  dependents,  and  the  plebeians, 
a  division  which  subsequently  became  simplified  into  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  Republic,  up  to  the  Hortensian 
Laws  in  b.c.  286,  were  marked  by  the  protracted  struggle  between  these 
two  orders,  between  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  wealth,  and  office,  and  the  class 
which  had  none  of  these  privileges.  The  first  crisis  arose  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  laws  as  between  debtor  and  creditor.  The  plebeians,  by  way 
of  protest,  seceded  in  a  body  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  a  hill  about  three  miles 
from  Rome,  near  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber.  As  they  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  soldiery,  as  well  as  of  the  agriculturists,  the  patricians 
could  not  dispense  with  their  services.  They  sent  one  of  their  number, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  as  envoy  to  propitiate  the  plebeians  ;  and  he,  by  relating 
the  famous  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members,  was  able  to  convince  them 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  classes.  The  seceders  returned  to  Rome, 
where  they  obtained  their  first  concession,  the  appointment  of  two  of  their 
number  as  tribunes  with  power  to  protect  them  against  the  consuls,  and  a 
curse  was  invoked  upon  the  man  who  should  injure  or  impede  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  This  first  victory  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  encroachments  upon  the  patrician  privileges,  after  prolonged 
agitation  and  conflict.  Ultimately  the  political  fabric  of  the  republic 
became  formed  as  follows  : — 

There  were  three  Deliberative  Assemblies. 

1.  The  Senate,  a  council  of  elders  termed  the  patres  conscripti,  who, 
though  without  executive  authority,  formed  the  chief  consultative  body 
in  the  State.  A  Senatus  Consultum,  or  decision  of  the  Senate,  was  usually 
accepted  as  a  decree  of  law.  The  Senate  appointed  a  dictator  when  neces- 
sary, and  had  the  preponderating  influence  over  foreign  affairs,  finance, 
and  religion. 

2.  7'Ac  Comitia  Centuriata  was  originally  an  assembly  of  the  army 
which  took  place  in  the  Campus  !Martius.  As  the  consul  was  originally 
the  military  leader  of  the  State,  it  was  this  body  which  had  the  privilege 
of  electing  that  functionary.  Every  free  citizen  had  a  vote  for  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  but  the  voting  power  was  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  chief  influence  to  the  wealthy.  Resides  the  consuls  this  body 
also  elected  the  praetors  ai;d  censors,  and  had  judicial  power  in  the  more 
serious  criminal  cases. 

3.  ITie  Comitia  Trihuta  was  originally  a  meeting  of  thcplebs  summoned 
by  the  tribunes,  and  voting  by  tribes.  It  had  this  advantage  over  the 
Centuriata  that  it  could  meet  in  the  Forum,  whereas  the  former  was  tiot 
allowed  to  meet  inside  the  city.  Every  free  citizen  belonged  to  a  tribe, 
an<l  therefore  had  a  vote  for  tliis  bmly.     It  elected  the  tribunes,  quaestors, 
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aediles,  and  petty  magistrates.  It  also  made  most  of  the  laws  under  the 
form  of  2^hhiscita,  and  had  considerable  judicial  jurisdiction. 

The  chief  Roman  ofBcials  were  : — 

The  Dictator,  appointed  in  times  of  grave  crisis  by  the  Senate ;  he  had 
the  powers  of  a  king,  for  six  months. 

The  Consuls.  They  were  the  military  leaders,  and  the  chief  magistrates, 
and  had  general  powers  of  supervision  of  elections. 

The  Praetors,  who  were  the  judges. 

The  Censors,  appointed  every  five  years  for  a  special  work — to  make  a 
census  of  the  people  and  of  their  property,  and  draw  up  the  registers  of 
citizens.  They  had  the  power  of  censiu'ing  a  bad  citizen  by  reducing  his 
class  or  by  taking  away  the  suffrage  altogether. 

'J'he  Tribunes,  who  had  to  be  elected  jrom  the  plebeians,  had  the  power 
of  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  magistrates. 

The  Aediles,  who  had  charge  of  the  police,  of  the  streets  and  public 
buildings,  of  the  distributioQ  of  corn  to  the  poor,  and  of  the  public 
games. 

27ie  Quaestors  managed  the  public  accounts,  collected  the  taxes,  and 
paid  the  public  officials. 

27ie  Fontifex  3Iaximus  had  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
religion.  He  was  elected  for  life  by  the  other  pontifices.  He  appointed 
the  vestal  virgins,  kept  the  calendar,  and  named  the  days  for  festivals. 

Of  these  officials  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  praetors  had  imperium, 
or  supreme  executive  authority.  They  were  preceded  in  the  streets  by 
lictors,  carrying  bundles  of  rods  called  fasces,  as  symbolical  of  their  power 
to  flog.  All  magistrates  had  potestas,  or  authority  suflScient  lor  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  dictator,  consuls,  praetois,  censors,  and 
curule  aediles  wore  a  toga  bordered  with  a  band  of  purple  on  ordinary 
days,  and  a  purple  toga  at  public  festivities ;  and  they  sat  in  a  curule 
chair,  inlaid  with  ivory. 

All  the  officials  were  elected  for  one  year  only,  except  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  for  life,  the  censor  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  dictator  for 
six  months;  but  they  were  often  re-elected.  The  constitution  was 
democratic,  but  the  cLief  officers  were  usually  elected  from  among  the 
aristocrats. 

The  earlier  wars  of  Eome  were  with  her  immediate  neighbours — the 
Volsci  on  the  S.,  the  Aequi  on  the  E.,  and  the  Veil  on  the  N. — who 
were  conquered,  and  their  country  annexed.  There  are  three  celebrated 
legends  connected  with  these  wars.  Coriolanus,  a  haughty  patrician,  on 
being  refused  the  consulship,  attempted  to  prevent  a  distribution  of  corn 
to  ihe  people  in  time  of  famine.  He  was  condemned  to  exile,  and  gave 
his  services  to  the  Volscians.  He  marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  c  f 
a  Volscian  army.  Senators  and  priests  in  vain  prayed  him  to  spare  the 
city  ;  but  when  the  noblest  matrons  of  Rome,  headed  by  his  mother, 
and  his  wife  holding  her  little  children  by  the  hand,  catne  to  his  camp, 
he  was  unable  to  refuse  their  appeal.  Exclaiming  '0  my  mother,  thou 
hast  faved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son,'  he  drew  off  his  army.  Cincinnatus, 
though  a  patrician  by  birth,  worked  upon  his  farm  on  the  further  side 
o^'  the  Tiber.  While  driving  a  plough  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Senate  appointing  him  Dictator  in  the  war  then  raging  with  the  Aequi. 
Within  two  days  he  defeated  the  Aequi,  made   their  entire  army  pass 
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under  the  yoke,  returned  to  Kome  in  triumph,  and  was  again  at  work 
on  his  farm.  The  Fahii  were  patricians  who  at  first  refused  the  agrarian 
reforms  demanded  by  the  people,  and  then  espoused  their  cause,  sup- 
porting the  proposals  of  Spurius  Cassius.  Thwarted  and  hated  by  the 
patricians,  they  marched  out  of  Rome,  and  made  war  upon  the  Yeii. 
The  eutire  clan,  306  in  number,  were  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
hey,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome.  He  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Fabii,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Roman  history. 

In  390  B.C.  the  Gauls  under  Brenn us  captured  Rome,  but  their  nocturnal 
assault  upon  the  Capitol  was  frustrated  by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred 
geese  in  the  Temple  of  Juno,  which  aroused  the  garrison  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  beat  back  the  invaders.  The  Romans  agreed  to  pay  Brennus  a 
ransom  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  He  brought  false  weights,  and 
when  the  Romans  protested,  threw  his  sword  also  into  the  scale,  exclaim- 
ing '  Vae  victis.'  While  the  sc.ile  was  yet  turning  (so  runs  the  legend) 
Camillas  appeared  and  drove  off  the  Gauls.  They  left  the  city  in  ruins, 
and  are  said  to  have  destroyed  all  the  public  records. 

When  the  Romans  hai  recovered  from  the  depredations  of  the  Gauls 
they  conquered  the  Latins,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Tarentines,  until  finally 
with  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  they  became  masters  of  Italy. 

Her  position  as  protectress,  as  well  as  mistress  of  Italy,  entailed  upon 
Rome  a  struggle  with  Carthage,  whose  fleet  commanded  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Romans  built  fleets,  which  were  soon  prepared  in  those  days,  and 
finished  the  first  Punic  war  by  a  great  naval  viccory  and  the  acquisition 
of  Sicily. 

Twenty- three  years  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  Panic  wars. 
Daring  this  interval  Rome  annexed  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  conquered 
the  Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  Carthaginians,  under  their  great 
leader  Hamilcar  Barca,  established  themselves  in  Spain,  which  was  finally 
Conquered  as  far  as  the  Ebro  by  Hamilcar's  son,  Hannibal.  At  the  age  of 
nine  Hannibal  was  made  by  his  lather  to  swear,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Phoenician  gods,  eternal  enmity  to  Rome.  No  man  ever  more 
faithfully  kept  a  youthlul  vow.  '  1  hough  anger  and  envy  and  meanness 
have  written  his  history,'  says  Mommsen,  'they  have  not  been  able  to 
mar.  the  Spotless  and  noble  image  it  presents.'  Our  auttiorities  are  Roman, 
not  Carthaginian.  In  the  spring  of  218  b.c.  Hannibal  left  New  Carthage 
(Carthagena),  and  crossing  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Ali)S,  finally  emerged  into  the  valley  of  the  Po  with  a  force  of  20,000 
foot  and  fJOOO  horse,  and  defeated  tne  liomans  in  the  battles  of  theTiciiuis 
and  Trebia.  In  ilie  next  year,  217,  Hannibal  completely  destroyed  a 
Roman  army  at  the  Lake  Trasimenus ;  and  in  210  dealt  the  Romans  a 
staggering  blow  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  killing  50,000  Romans,  among 
whom  were  one  of  the  consuls,  about  eighty  senators,  and  a  multitude  of 
knights  and  mounted  ofTicers.  He  put  his  Roman  prisoners  in  irons,  but 
Ret  free  the  Italians,  telling  them  that  he  made  war  on  Ifomc  but  not  on 
Italy.  The  south  of  Italy  declared  in  his  favour,  he  obtained  possession 
of  Capua,  a  city  scarcely  inferior  to  Rome  itself  in  importance,  and  there 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

Though  master  of  the  theatre  of  war  Hannibal  obtained  no  reinforce- 
ments of  any  value  from  Carthage,  and  his  ix)wer  gradually  wcakeneii. 
The  Latins  remained  true  to  Rome,  and  the  support  he  obtained  from  the 
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Greeks  to  the  S.,  and  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  did  not  enable  him  to 
improve  his  ]iosition.  Wliilc  Hannibal  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Tarentum,  the  Romans  attacked  Capua.  In  the  hope  of  drawing  them  off, 
Hannibal  marched  upon  Rome,  advancing  within  sight  of  the  city ;  but 
the  Riomans  knew  that  he  could  not  take  Rome,  and  stolidly  continued 
the  siege.  Capua  fell  in  211,  was  completely  demolished,  and  her  people 
sold  as  slaves.  The  only  hope  for  Hannibal  lay  in  the  army  which  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  had  brought  across  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  into  N.  Italy  ; 
but  Ilasdrubal's  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Consul,  who 
rapidly  marched  N.  to  the  river  Metaurus,  where  he  defeated  and  killed 
Ilasdrubal,  before  Hannibal  heard  of  his  presence.  Four  years  longer 
Hannibal  maintained  his  ground  in  the  south  of  Italy  ;  meanwhile  the 
successes  of  Scipio  in  Spain  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from 
that  Peninsula.  Recalled  from  Italy  to  defend  Carthage  from  Scipio, 
Hannibal  was  decisively  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Zaraa,  and  with  him  fell 
Carthage.  Banished  by  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  was  for  many  years 
a  fugitive  at  different  Eastern  Courts.  He  committed  suicide  in  B.C.  183, 
the  year  which  also  saw  the  death  of  Scipio. 

The  exhaustion  of  Rome  was  extreme.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
300,000  Italians  died  in  the  battles  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  The  Senate 
after  Cannae  was  halved  in  numbers,  and  400  towns  and  villages  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Thus  the  class  of  small  landowners  was  greatly 
diminished,  while  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves.  The  mild  and  just  treatment  by  Rome  of  her  allies  in  Italy 
was  now  changed  for  severity  and  despotism.  The  Gauls  in  the  N. 
were  treated  as  a  conquered  race;  the  peoples  of  middle  and  southern 
Italy  were  degraded  from  allies  to  vassals ;  and  most  of  the  Greek  cities 
were  deprived  of  the  franchise.  Settlements  of  Roman  soldiers  kept 
down  the  subdued  provinces.  From  this  time  the  Roman  spirit  of 
equity  and  conciliation  was  changed  for  that  of  the  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical conqueror.  Though  Hannibal  did  not  conquer  Rome  his  campaigns 
in  Italy  produced  changes  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  Republic. 

With  the  defeat  of  Carthage  begins  the  period  of  Roman  aggression. 
Spain  is  conquered  ;  Philip  of  Macedon  defeated,  and  his  country  annexed  ; 
Asia  Minor  taken  from  Antiochus  ;  Carthage  destroyed,  and  the  African 
provinces  subjected ;  Corinth  destroyed,  and  Achaea  annexed.  Rome 
becomes  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  of  the  civilised  world. 

Cato  the  Censor  had  asked,  '  What  will  become  of  Rome  when  she  no 
longer  has  any  State  to  fear  ? '  This  was  the  problem  which  the  last  years 
of  the  Republic  had  to  solve.  The  new  countries,  conquests  of  Rome,  were 
disarmed,  taxed,  and  treated  as  provinces  under  the  control  of  a  Roman 
magistrate,  a  pro-consul,  with,  wide  powers  and  great  opportunities  for  the 
acquisition  of  fame  and  wealth ;  he  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  Roman 
officials  who  used  their  positions  for  money -making.  The  spoils  of  war, 
the  tribute  of  the  provinces,  and  the  extortions  of  the  officials,  combined  to 
enrich  the  Romans,  and  to  destroy  their  former  frugality  and  simplicity  of 
life.  The  country  people  could  not  compete  with  the  capitalist  working 
on  a  large  scale  with  slave  labour,  and  they  left  their  small  holdings  either 
for  the  new  profession  of  arms  or  to  swell  the  proletariat  of  the  cities. 
The  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus,  in  b.c.  133,  attempted  to  inaugurate  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  public  lands.     The  Senate  supported  the  wealthy  occupiers, 
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and  Gracclnis  was  slain  in  a  riot.  His  brother  Grains  continued  the  agita- 
tion, but  met  with  the  same  fote.  The  i:>0])nlar  party  secured  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gains  Marius,  a  man  of  humble  birth  and  illiterate,  to  the 
command  of  the  forces  enga^i^ed  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  of  Numidia. 
The  military  successes  of  Marius  made  him  a  popular  hero,  and  he  was  six 
times  elected  consul.  He  made  great  changes  in  the  army,  admitting  all 
ranks  of  society  into  the  legions,  and  making  service  voluntary  instead  of 
compulsory.  I'he  interests  of  the  army  became  identical  with  the  wellarc 
of  a  jxtpular  leader,  and  their  connection  with  the  civil  community  was 
thus  destroyed.  From  this  period  dates  the  rise  to  power  of  successful 
military  commanders. 

When  war  broke  out  with  Mithridates,  of  Pontus,  Marius  and  his 
former  lieutenant,  Sulla,  both  claimed  the  command  of  the  Roman  legions, 
which  Sulla  obtained.  Marius  fled  to  Africa,  but  returned  when  Sulla  had 
embarked  for  the  East.  Then  followed  a  general  massacre  by  Marius  of  his 
political  opponents ;  and  shortly  afterwards  his  own  death,  in  B.C.  84.  Sulla 
marched  upon  Home,  and  totally  defeated  the  Marians  and  their  allies,  the 
Samnites,  at  the  Colline  Gate.  He  was  appointed  Dictator.  He  resolved 
to  extirpate  the  popular  party,  and  drew  up  lists,  or  proscriptions,  of 
persons  who  were  to  be  killed  and  their  property  confiscated.  He  increased 
the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  aristocracy.  The  use  which  Sulla 
made  of  his  Dictatorship  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  He  showed 
tliat  despotic  power  might  be  attained  by  the  command  of  the  legions ; 
and  taught  the  Romans  to  expect  general  proscription  and  confiscation  as 
the  result  of  every  party  triumph. 

Pompey  and  Crassus,  successful  soldiers,  became  the  consuls  in  70  B.C. 
While  Pompey  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mithridates  in  the  East, 
Julius  Caesar,  the  nephew  of  Marius  and  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  became 
leader  of  the  popular  party.  It  was  only  his  youth  which  had  saved 
Caesar  during  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla.  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
suppressed  by  the  Consul  Cicero,  brought  discredit  upon  the  popular 
party.  On  Pompey's  return  a  coalition  was  formed  of  Caesar,  PoiTi])ey, 
and  Crassus.  Caesar,  then  aged  forty,  obtained  a  military  command  in 
Gaul,  which  occupied  him  for  nine  years.  In  49  B.C.  Pompey  and  the 
Senate  pa.ssed  laws  hostile  to  Caesar,  and  ordered  him  to  disband  his 
army.  Caesar's  reply  was  to  cross  the  Rubicon  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
and  to  march  upon  Rome.  Pompey  and  the  senatorial  party  fled  to 
Greece,  leaving  Caesar  the  master  of  Rome.  Thus  ended  the  Roman 
Republic. 

Iir.  The  Empire. — Caesar  became  Dictator  in  49  B.C.  He  defeated 
Pompey  at  i'iiarsalus,  Cato  the  Republican  at  Thapsus,  and  the  Pompeians 
at  Munda.  His  triumphs  included  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  a  liaison 
with  the  Egyptian  beauty,  Cleopatra.  Rising  to  power  as  a  soldier,  it  was 
as  a  statesman  that  Caesar  left  his  mark  upon  the  history  of  the  worhi. 
His  administration  in  Rome  included  reforms  of  the  calendar,  the  census, 
money,  weights  and  measures,  tlic  elevation  of  the  judges  above  poinilar 
infiueucc,  and  the  suppression  of  clubs.  No  proscriptions  or  confi.scations 
followed  his  victories.  But  his  great  work  was  the  unification  of  the 
Roman  world  under  a  single  head.  The  warmest  panegyric  on  Caesar 
comes  from  the  pen  of  the  greatest  modern  historian,  Mommseu.     He  says : 
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*  Caesar  ruled  as  King  of  Rome  for  five  years  and  a  half,  not  half  as  loner 
as  Alexander;  in  the  intervals  of  seven  great  campaigns,  which  allowed 
him  to  stay  not  more  than  fifteen  months  altogether  in  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  he  regulated  the  destinies  of  the  world  for  the  present  and  the 
future  .  .  .  Precisely  because  the  building  was  an  endless  one,  the  master, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  restlessly  added  stone  to  stone,  with  always  the  same 
dexterity  and  always  the  same  elasticity  busy  at  his  work,  without  ever 
overturning  or  postponing,  just  as  if  there  were  for  him  merely  a  to-day 
and  no  to-morrow.  Thus  he  worked  and  created  as  never  did  any  mortal 
before  or  after  him  ;  and  as  a  worker  and  creator  he  stilly  after  well-nigh 
two  thousand  years,  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  nations — the  first,  and 
withal  unique,  Imperator  Caesar.' 

Accused  of  aiming  at  the  name  and  style  of  kin2,  Caesar  was  attacked 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius  with  other  conspirators  in  Pompey's  Curia  or 
Senate  House  near  Pompey's  theatre  (see  pp.  203-4),  on  the  Ides  (15th) 
of  March  B.C.  44.  At  first  he  defended  himself,  but,  on  seeing  his  friend 
Brutus  among  the  assassins,  he  exclaimed  in  Greek,*  And  thou,  Brutus,' 
and,  covering  his  face  with  his  toga,  fell  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds 
at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  which  he  had  himself  restored  to  its 
honourable  position.  His  body  was  burnt  by  the  populace  on  a  funeral 
pile  at  the  east  end  of  tbe  Forum,  and  the  Curia  in  which  he  had  been 
murdered  was  burnt  at  the  same  time. 

The  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  was  a  blunder.  As  Cicero  said,  the  tyrant 
was  dead  but  the  tyranny  survived.  The  civil  war  which  followed  made 
it  plain  to  all  that  good  government  was  no  longer  possible,  except  under 
the  direction  of  a  beneficent  tyrant.  No  man  in  history  was  better  fitted 
to  play  that  part.  Most  of  Caesar's  successors  were  murdered.  Yet  the 
Empire  which  he  founded  lasted  500  years. 

On  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  candidates  for  leadership  were — his  murderers, 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  republican  party :  his 
lieutenant,  Mark  Antony  :  and  his  grand-nephew  and  heir,  Octavian,  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  a^e.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Octavian  and  Antony  at  the  two  battles  of  Philippi 
in  B.C.  42 ;  Antony  and  his  mistress,  Cleopatra,  were  defeated  by 
Octavian's  son-in-law  and  fellow-consul,  Agrippa,t  at  the  naval  battle 
of  Actium,  B.C.  31.  In  29  B.C.  Octavian  celebrated  a  three  days' 
triumph  in  Rome,  and  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  shut  for  the  first  time 
in  200  years. 

With  the  fate  of  Caesar  before  his  eyes,  Octavian  substituted  humility 
and  dissimulation  for  the  arrogance  and  candour  of  his  grand-uncle,  lu 
his  seventh  consulate  he  formally  '  gave  back  the  commonwealth  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Senate  and  the  people,'  knowing  that  they  would  return 
him  greater  powers  than  before.  His  task  was  to  establish  a  central 
authority  without  overthrowing  the  traditional  forms  of  the  Republic. 
This  he  achieved  by  conferring  upon  the  republican  officials — the  consuls, 
praetors,  &c. — the  appearance  of  independence,  while  ensuring  their  prac- 
tical subordination  to  himself.  He  was  given  the  trihunicia  2'>ofestas ;  a 
maj'us  imperium  over  all  officials  except  the  consuls;  an  imperium  or 
absolute  control  over  Spain,  Gaul,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  as  Pontifex  Maximus 

t  Remains  of  buildings  erecteJ  by  Agrippa  exist  in  tbe  lorlico  of  tbe  Pan'beon  (p.  I1i2),  tbe 
Aqua  Virgo  (pp.  [48],  17),  and  Batb"?  (p.  157). 
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he  became  the  head  of  the  people's  religion ;  and  he  obtained  the  titles  of 
CaesaVy  Augustus^  Princeps^  and  Imperator. 

After  the  civil  wars,  with  the  extravagance,  mismanagement,  and  pecula- 
tion of  more  than  150  years,  the  peace  and  order  which  Augustus  brought, 
gave  opportunity  fur  reforming  the  finances.  He  established  the  Imperinl 
census  with  iis  elaborate  returns  of  lands  and  owners,  and  published  an 
annual  budget ;  and  inaugurated  many  reforms  in  the  Senate,  the  assembly, 
the  army,  the  magistracies,  religion,  police,  public  buildings,  corn  and 
water  supplies,  roads,  and  colonies.  Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  the 
government  which  he  established,  Augustus  was  the  undisputed  master  of 
Jtome  from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  his  death  in  a.d.  14,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven — a  period  of  forty-five  years. 

The  powers  of  Augustus  were  continued  to  him  throughout  his  life  by 
successive  renewals,  but  he  had  no  legal  right  to  transmit  them.  He 
could,  however,  indicate  his  wish  as  to  a  successor.  He  had  no  sons.  He 
first  designated  Marcellus,t  the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia ;  and,  on  his  pre- 
mature death  in  B.C.  23,  promoted  other  relatives  who  in  turn  died,  his 
final  choice  resting  upon  his  step-son  Tiberius,  the  son  of  his  wife  Livia  by 
her  first  husband  Tiberius  Claudius  Xero. 

Upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  the  Senate,  people,  and  army  conferred 
all  his  powers  upon  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  The  constitutional  phrase 
was  that  the  emperor  was  elected  by  '  the  authority  of  the  Senate,'  and 
'  the  consent  of  the  army.'  In  reality,  the  earlier  emperors  were  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  predecessor  ;  and  after  Commodus 
at  the  dictation  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Senate  gradually  lost  even  the  semblance  of  authority.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus  were  not  so  careful  as  he  had  been  to  presei  ve  ibr  that 
venerable  body  the  appearance  of  power.  They  were  absolute  despots, 
with  rare  exceptions  both  dissolute  and  cruel.  Of  the  forty-four  Emperors 
from  Julius  Caesar  to  the  first  division  of  the  empire  by  Diocletian, 
twenty-seven  were  murdered,  two  committed  suicide,  two  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  one  died  a  captive.  Only  twelve  died  natural  deaths,  of 
whom  seven  reigned  more  than  two  years  each.  The  best  period  of 
Imperial  rule  is  that  which  saw  the  successive  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  stretched  over  eighty-two  years. 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  ascribed  to  the  nerveless,  luxurious 
degeneracy  of  the  Romans  ;  their  dependence  upon  slaves,  and  mercenary 
troops;  their  unwillingness  to  serve  the  Slate  in  public. positions  ;  the 
<lepopulation  and  impoverishment  of  Italy,  caused  by  the  extravagance 
of  city  life  and  by  the  foreign  wars;  and  the  lois  of  Iloman  prestige 
])roduced  by  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  division  of  the 
Empire.  The  final  blow  was  given  by  the  Vijlktrwandcruncj,  which  set 
the  whole  of  Northern,  N.- Western  and  N.-Eastern  Europe  in  motion 
on  a  southward  course.  The  barbarians  swept  down  like  a  cloud 
of  locusts  on  the  Iloman  provinces.  For  200  years  Iloman  Emperors, 
selected  fijr  their  ability  as  generals,  were  cont^tantly  engaged  in  repellini; 
these  invasions.  They  set  barbarian  against  barbarian.  Stilicho,  who 
twice  defeated  the  Visigoth,  Alaric,  was  himself  a  Vandal.  But  nothing 
could  save  liome.     The  Imperial  city  was  sacked  by  Alaric  in  410,  by 

t  See  Theatre  of  MarccUus,  p.  21U. 
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Genscric  in  455,  by  Kicimer  in  iT2,  and  finally  in  47G  Odoacer  com- 
pelled llomiilus  AugListulus  to  abdicate,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
Roman  Empire. 


The  Emperors  whose  names  are  associated  with  extant  ruins  require 
special  notice.  Caius  Caesar,  or  Caligula,  succeeded  Tiberius  as  Emperor 
when  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Augustus, 
and  son  of  Agrippina  and  Germanicus  (House  of  Germanicus,  Palatine 
Hill,  p.  99) ;  he  was  of  weak  constitution,  and  showed  signs  of  insanity. 
Beginning  his  reign  well  he  soon  became  a  madly  cruel  tyrant,  who  is  said 
to  have  wished  that  the  ])eople  of  Kome  had  only  one  neck.  He  started 
upon  an  expedition  against  Britain,  but  returned  when  he  had  got  as  far 
as  Boulogne.  He  was  murdered  in  a  passage  of  the  palace  he  had  built  on 
the  Palatine  (Aqua  Claudia,  p.  [48]  ;  Temple  of  Augustus,  p.  93  ;  Palace  on 
Palatine,  p.  96).  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Caligula,  was  on  his  father's 
side  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  on  his  mother's,  grand-nephew  of  Aui2;ustus. 
He  had  feeble  health,  a  shambling  gait,  and  mis-shapen  figure.  He  was 
gluttonous  and  uxorious,  marrying  six  wives  in  succession,  of  whom  one 
was  the  infamous  Messalina.  He  was,  however,  an  able  ruler.  He  began 
the  conquest  of  Britain.  He  was  poisoned  by  Agrippina,  the  sister  of 
Cahgula  and  mother  of  Nero  (Aqua  Claudia,  p.  [48]  ;  Anio  Novus,  p.  [48]). 
Nero  was  the  nephew  of  Caligula  and  great-grandson  of  Augustus.  He 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Emperors  He  caused  his  mother,  Agrippina, 
to  be  murdered,  and  many  of  the  nobles  of  Borne  shared  her  fate,  amongst 
them  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  the  poet  Lucan.  His  position  with 
regard  to  the  great  fire  at  Rome  and  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  is 
mentioned  on  p.  [80].  He  took  advantage  of  the  clearance  made  by  the 
fire  to  build  an  immense  palace,  the  Domus  Auraa  or  Golden  House,  He 
committed  suicide  at  Phaon's  Villa,  near  Rome  (p.  467)  (Palace,  p.  132  ; 
Baths,  p.  164).  The  legions  engaged  in  the  war  in  Palestine  proclaimed 
their  general,  Vespasian,  Emperor,  and,  marching  upon  Rome,  drove  out 
his  rival  Vitellius.  Vespasian  was  the  first  Roman  Emperor  who  was  not 
of  patrician  blood.  Pie  continued  the  conquest  of  Britain,  suppressing 
the  revolt  of  Boadicea  (Colosseum,  p.  84).  His  son  Titus  conquered 
Jerusalem  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  was  himself  Emperor 
for  two  years  (Arch,  p.  71 ;  Baths,  p.  131).  Domitian  was  the 
brother  of  Titus.  His  lieutenant,  Agricola,  carried  the  Roman  arms  into 
Scotland.  He  was  wantonly  cruel,  and  was  assassinated  (Temple  of 
Vespasian,  p.  57  ;  Palace,  and  Stadium  on  the  Palatine,  p.  92).  Domi- 
tian's  successor,  Nerva,  wa*  an  aged  and  distinguished  senator,  selected 
by  the  Senate.  He  died  sixteen  months  after  his  accession  (Forum  of 
Nerva,  p.  78).  Trajan  was  in  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine 
when  his  adoption  by  Nerva  ensured  his  accession.  He  conquered  Dacia ; 
built  roads,  bridges,  canals ;  was  an  able  and  popular  ruler.  It  was 
customary  to  greet  succeeding  Emperors  with  the  wish  that  they  might 
be  '  happier  than  Augustus,  better  than  Trajan '  (Forum  and  Column, 
p.  79 ;  Aqueduct,  p.  [49]).  Hadrian  was  the  son  of  Trajan's  cousin.  He 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  living  for  three  years  at 
Athens,  and  afterwards  at  his  villa  at  Tibur.  His  reign  is  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  Roman  Imperial  history.     His  policy  towards  the 
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barbarians  was  firm,  yet  conciliatory.     The  address  to  Lis  soul,  on  his 
death-bed,  has  been  translated  by  Byron,  Pope,  and  others  : — 

*  Animula  vagula  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula — 
Xec  ut  soles  dabis  jocos  ? ' 

Hadrian  founded  Adrianople  (Hadrian's  Villa,  p.  373  ;  Castello  St. 
Angelo,  p.  231  ;  Pantheon,  p.  152 ;  Temple  of  Venus  and  liome,  p.  72  ; 
Pons  Aelius,  p.  171).  On  the  death  of  his  favourite,  Antinous,  Hadrian 
adopted  Antoninus,  surnamed  the  Pious.  He  and  his  successor  Marcus 
Aurelius  were  the  only  Emperors  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
government  with  a  single  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  His  wife, 
Faustina,  was  notorious  for  her  amours  (Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  p.  66).  It  was  the  fate  of  Marcus  AureUus,  student  and 
philosopher,  to  be  much  engaged  in  wars  against  the  barbarians.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Stoics.  In  his  '  Meditations  '  he  closely  analyses  his 
own  character.  He  gave  his  sanction  to  the  most  general  persecution  the 
Ciiristians  had  yet  suffered  (Column,  p.  8).  Septimius  Severus  was  nomi- 
nated Emperor  by  the  soldiers  on  the  Danube,  on  the  death  of  Commodus. 
He  was  by  descent  an  African.  He  was  much  occupied  with  frontier  wars. 
His  wife  was  a  Syrian  named  Julia  Domna  (Arch,  p.  60 ;  Gate,  p.  215  ; 
Palace  on  the  Palatine,  p.  96).  Caracalla  was  so  called  from  the 
Gaulish  tunic  which  he  wore.  He  killed  his  brother  Geta  while  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia  Domna.  He  was  the  most  frantically  cruel  of 
all  the  Emperors,  and  was  assassinated  (Baths,  p.  346).  Alexander 
Severus,  correctly  Severus  Alexander,  was  cousin  of  his  predecessor 
Elagabalus.  His  reign  was  prosperous  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  his 
soldiers,  with  Maximin,  a  giant  Thracian  peasant,  and  future  Emperor, 
at  their  head  (Aqua  Alexandrina,  p.  [49]).  Aurelian,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  defeated  the  Goths,  and  celebrated  his  victories  by  a  mag- 
nificent triumph,  amongst  the  captives  being  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra 
(Walls,  p.  [46]).  Diocletian  was  the  author  of  the  first  division  of 
the  Empire.  He  severely  persecuted  the  Christians  (Baths,  p.  187). 
Constantine,  the  Great,  was  the  sun  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus. 
On  his  father's  death  he  defeated  his  riv^als  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  and 
became  sole  Emperor.  He  -adopted  Christianity,  and  founded  Constan- 
tinople, whither  he  removed  his  Court  (Arch,  p.  102  ;  Basilica,  p.  69). 

IV.  The  Papacy. — The  Roman  religion  consisted  in  the  belief  that  the 
gods  intervened  in  human  aflairs  with  rewards  and  punishments  for  good 
and  bad  actions.  They  were  propitiated  by  sacrifices  and  offerings ;  and 
their  favour  was  always  sought  f(jr  any  projected  enter[)rise.  The  chief 
religious  officials  were  the  Pontifex  Maxiraus,  and  the  minor  pontifices  ;  the 
flamens  ;  the  augurs,  who  interpreted  the  mood  of  the  gods  ae  evidenced  in 
various  omens ;  and  the  vestal  virgins,  who  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  of 
Vesta  brought  from  Alba  Longa.  The  liomans  were  a  reli-iious  and  a  god- 
fearing people.  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  u.c,  says: — *  If  you  lend  a  single  talent  to  a  Greek,  binding  him 
by  all  i)Ossible  securities,  yet  he  will  break  faith.     But  Roman  magistrates, 
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accustomed  to  have  immense  sums  of  money  pass  through  their  hands, 
arc  restrained  from  fraud  simply  by  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.' 
After  the  time  of  Polybias  fear  of  the  gods  began  to  wane,  and  the  simple 
but  strict  morality  of  the  Romans  gave  way  to  licence.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire,  Augustus  attempted  in  vain  to  restore  the  old  religious 
spirit.  ]kit  the  oracles  were  no  longer  consulted.  The  Egyptian  gods  Isis 
and  Sera  pis  found  their  way  into  Roman  households,  Horace  and  his 
fiiends  consulted  Babylonian  star-readers.  Tiberius  was  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  Chaldaean  astrologers.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  introduction  of 
a  new  religion. 

The  Romans  were  extremely  tolerant  of  various  religious  beliefs ;  but 
as  their  gods  were  part  of  the  scheme  of  social  law  and  order  they  demanded 
that  all  sects  should  respect  tlie  national  religion.  This  the  Christians 
would  not  do.  During  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  themselves  deified.  The  Christians  would  not  accept  such 
gods.  Their  belief  in  the  sole  deity  of  Jehovah,  their  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  their  leveUing  assertions  of  human  equality,  and  their  threats  of 
future  punishment  to  evil-doers,  made  them  detested  by  the  Emperors,  by 
the  idolatrous  common  people,  and  by  the  philosophic  unbelievers  in  the 
heathen  gods — by  all  classes. 

The  great  fire  in  Rome,  in  a.d.  64-,  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  the 
work  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  but  he  easily  found  a  scapegoat  in  the  most 
despised  sect  of  the  hated  Jews.  Tacitus  says  :  '  In  order  to  put  down 
the  rumour,  he  (Nero)  set  up  as  objects  of  accusation  and  punishment 
those  whom,  already  hated  for  their  wickedness,  the  people  called 
Christians.  .  .  .  They  were  convicted,  not  really  ou  the  charge  of  causing 
the  fire,  but  rather  for  their  hatred  to  the  human  race.  Mockeries  were 
added  to  their  death ;  they  were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or  crucified,  or  set  on  fire  and  burnt,  when  the 
daylight  failed,  as  torches  to  light  up  the  night.  Nero  had  lent  his  own 
gardens  for  the  spectacle,  and  he  gave  a  chariot  race,  in  which  he  was 
seen  mounted  on  his  car  or  mingling  with  the  people  in  the  dress  of  a 
charioteer.  As  the  result  of  all,  a  feeling  of  compassion  arose  for  the 
sufferers,  though  guilty  and  deserving  of  condign  punishment,  yet  as 
being  destroyed,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  to  satiate  the  cruelty  of 
one  man.'  During  this,  the  first  great  Persecution,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
were  executed  at  Rome ;  an:l  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Titus  acting  for  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  followed  in  the  year  70. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  Proconsul  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  asking  how  he  was  to  treat 
the  new  sect.  He  said  that  they  met  in  secret  'to  sing  responsively  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ;  and  they  bound  themselves  by  a  sacramental 
oath,  not  to  some  crime,  but  that  they  would  commit  no  thefts,  nor 
robberies,  nor  adulteries,  nor  break  their  word,  nor  deny  a  deposit  when 
called  upon  ';  and  he  asked  whether  he  ought  to  punish  '  the  name  itself, 
if  free  from  crimes,  or  the  crimes  cohering  with  the  name'  of  Christian. 
Trajan,  though  declaring  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  be  a  crime,  and 
the  meeting  together  an  illegal  association,  advised  connivance  at  the 
existence  of  the  new  religion  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  law.  This  modified  persecution  continued  to  be  the  policy  of 
most  of   the    Emperors   up  to  the    time   of  Constantine,   with   notable 
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exceptions  in  the  severe  measures  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Decius,  and  in 
the  f;rcat  general  persecution  commenced  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
and  continued  by  Galerius  and  Maximin.  During  the  persecutions  the 
Christians  were  treated  with  great  cruelty :  burnt  alive,  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  done  to  death  with  tortures.  Among 
the  more  promicent  martys,  besides  the  Apostles,  were  Justin,  the  writer 
of  'Apologies/  and  the  Bishops  Ignatius  of  Anticch,  Melito  of  Sardis, 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  Pothinus  of  Lyons,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

The  secret  societies  which  the  Christians  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  were  in  the  nature  of  independent,  self-governed  republics.  The 
l)olitical  life  which  the  despotism  of  the  Empire  had  crushed,  began  to 
revive  in  the  organisation  of  Christian  communities.  Compared  with 
other  Roman  citizens,  the  Christian  had  freedom  of  mind  and  of  action, 
and  a  position  of  influence  in  a  society.  The  leaders  were  at  first  merely 
the  elected  presidents  over  the  meetings.  Each  congregation  elected  its 
president,  whose  tenure  of  that  position  gradually  came  to  be  permanent. 
The  dangers  of  their  early  years  drew  these  congregations  together  for 
mutual  support,  and  led  to  the  election  of  a  bishop  with  authority,  during 
his  life,  over  an  entire  district.  The  acceptance  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  of  Christianity  as  the  State  religion,  and  his  abandonment  of  Ptome 
for  his  new  capital,  Constantinople,  gave  the  Bii^hop  of  Piome  a  recognised 
psition  as  an  official  of  the  State,  while  removing  the  Imperial  tyrant. 
C'onstautine  called  himself  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,  It  was  in  that; 
character  that  he  convened  and  y)resided  over  the  first  Oecumenical  or 
General  Council  of  the  w^hole  Christian  Church,  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia, 
A.D.  325.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  settle  the  Arian  controversy ; 
and  its  conclusions  were  embodied  in  the  Nicene  Creed  which  denounced 
Arianism  as  a  heresy.  While  the  Eastern  Church  was  torci  by  dissension, 
and  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  prestige  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  orthodoxy  and  practical  sagacity  of  its  bishofis,  won  for  the 
AVestern  Church  a  general  recognition  of  precedence.  The  Council  of 
Sardica,  a.d.  343,  recognised  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  announced  the  Primacy  of  the 
Roman  Bishoj*. 

Triumphant  over  all  rivals  in  the  Church,  the  Bishoj)  of  Rome,  who 
came  now  to  be  spokeu  of  as  the  '  Pope'  (papa),  rose  to  temporal  power  on 
the  ashes  of  the  Emriire.  When  in  408  Alaric,  the  barbarian,  appeared 
before  the  walla  of  Rome,  the  Empercr  Honorius  had  taken  refuge  in 
Ravenna.  Pope  Innocent  1.  acted  as  the  .representative  of  Rome  in  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  Alaric's  acceptance  of  tribute.  It  was  during 
the  Popt's  absence  at  Ravenna,  trying  to  rouse  the  Emperor,  that 
Alaric  m  410  returned  and  sacked  Rome.  In  451  the  remonstrance 
of  Pope  Leo  I.  saved  Rome  from  Attiln,  the  Hun;  and  his  inter- 
cessiori  in  455  softenei  the  blows  of  Genseric,  the  Vandal.  The  Romans 
now  regarded  the  Pope  as  their  leader  and  defender,  a  position  which  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  47G.  The 
barbarians  who  conquered  Rome  were  Christians,  though  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  before  they  came  into  Italy;  and  they  supported  the  Chvirch  and 
the  Pope  for  the  sake  of  their  recognised  ofliciul  authoiity  in  the  State. 
Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (500-G04),  converted  them  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Augustiae,   achieved   the  conversion  of  liritaiu. 

IRome.']  I 
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Innocent  I.,  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  I.,  are  regarded  hs  the  founders  of  tiiG 
Papal  power.  Gregory  II.  (715-31)  successfully  repudiated  the  authority 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  -who  had  published  an  edict 
against  the  use  of  images.  The  Piomans  expelled  the  Imperial  Governor 
from  the  city;  and  Gregory  HI.  in  731  excommunicated  the  Iconoclasts. 
In  the  turmoil  which  followed,  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy.  Stephen  III. 
appealed  to  Pep.in,  tbe  Frank,  who  defeated  the  Lombards,  and,  in  754, 
gave  the  Pope  a  portion  of  Lombardy.  Thus  began  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  over  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  return  for  this  service, 
Pepin's  son,  Charlemagne,  was  on  Chrismas  Day,  800,  crowned  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  as  Augustus  and  Emperor.  The  immortal 
Emperor  and  his  immortal  city  were  revered  by  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy  which  lasted  till  1806 — the 'Holy  Roman  Empire.'  Most  of 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps  once  in  their  lives  to  be 
crowned  at  Piome  by  the  Pope.  The  last  such  coronation  took  place  in 
1452. 

On  the  death  of  Charlemagne  a  turbulent  period  ensued,  which  clouded 
the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy.  In  1073  Hildebrand  became  Pope  as 
Gregory  VIL  He  declared  that  no  layman,  not  even  the  Emperor, 
should  have  power  to  confer  an  ecclesiastical  ap])ointment.  He  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  transgressed  this  rule,  to  plead  for 
absolution,  barefoot  and  clad  in  a  hair  shirt,  for  three  frosty  days  in 
January,  before  the  castle  of  Canossa.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned 
by  Henry  IV.  and  died  in  exile,  but  the  war  of  investitures  ultimately 
ended  in  favour  of  the  Papacy  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  in  1122. 

In  1005  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Crusades  which  fol- 
lowed and  lasted  for  200  years,  brought  the  whole  of  Christendom  under 
the  sway  of  the  Pope.  With  Innocent  HI.  (1198-1216)  the  Papacy 
reached  its  greatest  height,  and  was  the  predominant  power  in  Europe. 
But  with  the  close  of  the  Crusades  the  Pope  lost  his  '  exaction  of  tribute 
from  the  vassal  v/orld,  and  began  to  sink  into  an  Italiim  prince,  or  into 
the  servant  of  one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  last  convulsive 
effort  of  the  Popedom  for  the  dominion  of  the  world,  under  Boniface  VIII., 
ended  in  the  disastrous  death  of  that  Pope ;  the  captivity  of  the  Papacy 
at  Avignon.'  (Milman).  After  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VIII.  by 
the  Emperor  Philip  IV.,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  became  gradually  so 
much  reduced  that  Pope  Clement  V.  fled  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  France.  This  papal  absence,  the  '  Babylonish 
Captivity,'  continueel  until  ^1377,  when  Gregory  XL,  fearing  to  lose  all 
authority  in  Italy,  returned  to  Rome.  The  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century  further  reduced  the  power  of  the  Papacy.  On  the  accession  of 
Sixtus  V.  (1585-00)  the  papal  authority  was  scarcely  recognised  any- 
where, except  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He  followed  the  example  of  Nicholas  V. 
(1447-55),  Julius  11.  (1503-13),  and  Leo.  X.  (1513-22)  in  embelHshing 
the  city  of  Rome.  In  1626  St.  Peter's  was  dedicated.  The  fortunes  of 
the  Papacy  continued  to  fall.  Clement  XIV.,  in  1773,  suppressed  the 
Jesuits. 

Then  came  the  overthrow  both  of  Pope  and  Princes  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Italy,  at  that  time,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
States.     Genoa  and  Venice  were  republics.    The  King  of  Sardinia  held 
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i^avoy,  Kicd,  nnd  Piedmont  ;  Lombanly  wua  under  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Komau  Empire,  Francis  11. ;  Tuscany,  Modeua,  and  Parma 
were  under  dukes ;  the  Pope  ruled  the  States  of  the  Church  ;  and  a 
Bourbon  was  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  1796  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  appointed  by  the  French  Directory  chief  of  the  army  in  Italy.  He 
defeated  the  Austro-Sardinian  troops  at  Montenotte,  Lodi,  and  Areola, 
and  he  declared  the  Papacy  abolished.  By  1801  his  plans  had  changed. 
He  restored  Ptome  to  Pius  YIL,  and  in  1804  lie  was  crowned  Emperor  by 
the  Pope  at  Paris.  In  1805  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan.  In 
180G  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  came  to  an  end  with  the  resignation  of 
Francis  II.,  the  Austrian.  In  180U  Napoleon  annexed  Rome  ;  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  was  thereupon  seized  by  French 
troops  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  taken  to  France  as  a  prisoner.  On  the 
birth  of  a  son,  in  1811,  Napoleon  styled  him  '  King  of  Rome.'  In  1815, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  divided  Italy  among 
the  conquerors.  The  North  of  Italy  went  to  Austrian  Princes,  except 
Genoa,  which  fell  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia ;  Ferdinand,  a 
Bourbon,  obtained  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  to  the  Pope  was  restored,  with 
Rome,  the  Papal  States. 

The  restored  Princes  attempted  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  independence. 
Democratic  Carbonari  societies  aroused  insurrections.  Mazzini,  at  the 
head  of  the  young  Italy  party,  aimed  at  a  Republican  United  Italy.  At 
length,  in  1847,  political  constitutions  were  conceded  by  some  of  the 
Princes ;  but  in  1848  a  general  revolutionary  movement  spread  through 
Euroi)e.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Rome.  The  Pope's  secretary,  and 
his  minister  of  justice,  were  both  killed ;  and  he  (Pius  IX.)  fled  in  disguise 
from  Rome  to  Gaeta.  In  1849  a  constituent  assembly  met  in  Rome.  It 
divested  the  Pope  of  all  temporal  power,  and  established  a  Republic. 
French  troo])s,  under  Marshal  Oudinot,  captured  Rome  and  restored  the 
Pope.  In  1859,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  Franco-Sardinian 
troops  at  the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  the  treaty  of  Villafranca 
gave  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Romagna  to  Sardinia.  In  1860  the 
papal  troops  were  defeated  at  Ancona,  and  the  States  of  the  Church 
(with  the  exception  of  Rome)  annexed  to  Sardinia;  while  in  the  South, 
the  victories  of  Garibaldi  led  to  the  deposition  of  Francis  II.  (King 
Bomba),  and  the  annexation  to  the  Sardinian  kingdom  of  Umbria  and  the 
two  Sicilies.  In  1861  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy. 
In  1870,  owing  to  the  war  with  Prussia,  the  French  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Rome  and  replaced  by  those  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  1871 
the  Italian  Government  was  removed  to  Rome,  which  thus  became  onco 
more  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  Pope  was  allowed  to  retain  the  palaces  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  with  their  precincts,  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolpho  at  Albano ;  and  he 
was  voted  an  annuity  of  150,000/.  a  year,  which  has  never  been  accepted. 
From  that  date  the  Pope  has  not  emerged  from  the  Vatican.  In  1878 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Humbert,  tho 
present  king  ;  and  a  few  days  later  Pius  IX,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Leo.  XIII. 
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A  PAPAL  ELECTION. 

The  Papal  Cross  was  tiornc  aloft  before  tlie  sixty-one  Princes  of  the 
Church,  who,  from  the  Pauline  Chapel,  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ended, 
went  in  solemn  procession  through  the  magnificent  Sala  Ptegia  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  there  to  ])erforni  the  first  ceremonies  of  the  Conclave, 
When  all  are  seated  in  the  chapel,  the  cardinal  sub-dean  reads  aloud  the 
pontifical  laws  regulating  Conclave?,  and  every  one  of  the  electors  takes 
the  oath,  binding  him  to  observe  the  same.  With  the  Jve  Maria  closes 
the  Poman  day.  When  it  has  ceased  tolling,  the  master  of  ceremonies  is 
heard  giving  in  a  loud  voice  the  signal  for  all  strangers  to  depart — Kxeant 
omnes !  Then  the  hereditary  marshal  and  guardian  of  the  Conclave,  in 
full  uniform,  attended  by  his  four  captains,  an  escort  of  the  Noble  and  the 
Swiss  Guards,  and  a  body  of  servants  in  state  liveries  bearing  torches, 
advances  to  the  great  door  giving  entrance  to  the  Conclave,  where  they  are 
met  by  Cardinal  Pecci  (the  Camerleugo)  with  the  three  cardinals,  heads  of 
the  three  orders  in  the  Sacred  Colhge — the  cardinal-bishops,  cardinal- 
priests,  and  cardinal-deacons.  The  great  door  is  closed.  The  Cardinal 
Camerlengo  locks  it  on.  the  inside,  the  marshal  locks  it  on  the  outside, 
and  keeps  the  key  in  his  own  custody.  Then  the  governor  of  the 
Conclave  walks  round  the  enclosure,  assnrhig  himself  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  commnnication  with  the  ontsi(le  w^orld,  for  an  imperfect 
enclosure  w^ould  entail  the  nullity  of  any  choice  made  by  the  electors.  A 
kitchen  is  installed  within  the  enclosure  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for 
transgressing  the  sacred  rules  of  secrecy  rendered  necessary  by  the  long 
experience  of  ages.  On  both  sides  of  the  chapel  sixty-four  lofty  screens 
have  been  erected,  in  front  of  which  are  seats  for  the  cardinals  with 
canopies  over  them.  Four  of  the  screens,  seats,  and  canopies  are  in  green 
cloth,  the  remaining  sixty  are  in  purple.  The  green  distinguishes  the 
cardinals  created  by  Gregory  XVI.,  the  only  four  surviving  of  those  who 
in  June,  184G,  had  sat  among  the  electors  of  Pius  IX.  When  the  cardinals 
are  seated  three  of  them  are  chosen  as  scrutineers,  and  then  each  cardinal 
fills  up  his  voting-paper  and  places  it  in  a  large  chalice  standing  on  the 
altar.  The  three  scrutineers  ascend  to  the  altar.  One  of  them  takes  the 
chalice,  covers  it  with  the  paten,  and  shakes  it  well.  A  second  then 
counts  the  papers,  one  by  one,  into  another  chalice.  The  scrutineers  now 
take  the  second  chalice  to  a  table  draped  in  purple,  and  so  placed  that  they 
are  plainly  in  view  of  the  electors.  The  senior  scrutineer  draws  from  the 
chalice  the  first  folded  paper  his  hand  touches,  reads  out  the  name  written 
on  it,  and  hands  it  to  the  next  scrutineer,  Avho  also  calls  out  the  name,  and 
hands  it  to  the  third,  who  repeats  it  once  more.  Each  of  the  electors  (for 
the  scrutineers  also  vote)  seated  at  his  table  marks  on  a  printed  list  the 
name  read  out.  Pecci  obtains  23  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  the  papers 
are  then  burned,  a  two-thirds  majority  being  necessary  for  election.  In 
the  afternoon  another  session  is  held  which  raises  Pecci's  number  to  38, 
and  the  session  on  the  following  morning,  the  24th  of  February,  is  the  last, 
as  Pecci  then  gets  44  votes,  and  is  elected.:}:     The  sub-dean  kneels  before 

t  From  tbe  '  Life  of  Leo  XIII.,'  by  Dr.  Bernard  O'Reilly. 

X  In  counting;  a  candidate's  total  for  the  two  th-rds  majority,  one  vote  is  dedurted,  aa  being 
|K)>3il>iy  liis  own, 
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pim  ;  the  master  of  ceremonies  claps  his  hands,  and  a:  this  signal  all  the 
irdinals  rise  and  remain  standmg  in  homage  to  the  new  Sovereign, 
[nstantly  all  the  canopies  above  the  seats  are  lowered  save  that  above  the 
wat  of  the  Pope-elect.  The  sub-dean  then  asks  :  '  By  what  name  do  j^ou 
kish  to  be  called?'  'B}'-  the  name  of  Leo  XIH.,'  is  the  prompt  reply, 
hen  the  great  door  is  unlocked  and  proclamation  made  that  the  Conclave 
ended. 

The  Pope-elect  is  conducted  behind  the  altar  between  the  two  senior 

Icardinal  deacons.     There  he  is  divested  of  his  cardinalitial  robes  and  clad 

lin  white — cassock,  cincture, rochet,  hood,  berretta  (scull-cap),  and  stole;  the 

jscarlet  stockings  are  replaced  by  white.     The  embroidered  shoes  alone  are 

scarlet,  with  a  golden  cross.     Then  occurs  the  first  homage,  or  adoration, 

by  the  cardinals,  and  then  by  the  officers  of  the  Conclave;  and  the  senior 

cardinal-deacon  announces  the  election,  to  the  populace,  from  the  interior 

gallvry  of  the  Yaticm  looking  down  into  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's. 


APCHITECTURE.t 

Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  Rome  in  the  last  century  before 
Christ,  there  are  but  few  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Republic,  so 
that  the  earliest  buildings  now  represented  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Roman  Imperial  style.  The  purest  period  of  the  style  was  that  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  Greek  artists  were  mainly  employed.  A 
revival  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  the  Greek 
architect,  Apollodorus  of  Damascus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  a  decadence  in  style  set  in,  from  which  there  was  no  recovery. 

Roman  Imperial  architecture  was  developed  from  two  previously  existing 
stylos,  the  Etruscan,  from  which  it  derived  the  use  of  the  arch  and 
vault,  and  the  Greek,  from  which  it  borrowed  the  Orders  (see  Glossary). 
In  their  modified  Ibrra  the  orders  were  often  employed  in  a  purelv 
decorative  manner  to  emphasise  and  adorn  those  structures  in  which 
the  arch  and  vault  formed  the  leading  constructional  factors.  In  their 
temples  and  basdicas  the  Romans  adhered  more  or  less  to  the  trabeatcd 
system  of  architecture  (from  trahes,  a  beam),  viz.,  the  post  and  lintel 
or  colunm  and  architrave.  In  their  amphitheatres  and  thermae  (public 
baths),  they  employed  the  arcuated  system  of  construction,  in  which  the 
arch,  vault,  and  dome  covered  over  space ;  and,  to  decorate  the  walls 
carrying  these,  both  externally  and  internally,  they  spread  over  them 
a  facework  of  the  Greek  orders,  piling  them  one  above  the  other  in  a 
manner  entirely  coutrary  to  the  principles  which  had  led  to  their  evo- 
lution in  Greece.  The  decorative  facework  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus 
and  of  the  Colosseum  still  remains;  but  that  of  the  thermae  is  gone 
except  in  the  transept  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  originally 
the  tepidarium  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  The  great  span  of  the  vault 
of  tliis  transept  (78  ft.),  wider  than  the  vault  of  any  Gothic  cathedral, 
sug'j:ests  the  great  importance  of  the  one  factor  to  which  Rome  owes  the 
size  and  the  i)reservation  of  her  niagnificent  buildings,  viz.,  the  splendid 
quality  of  the  concrete  with  which  her  walls  and  vaults  were  l)uilt.  The 
admixture  of  pozzolana,  a   volcanic  deposit,  of  which  there  were   large 

t  For  the  Campanili,  see  p.  [51  J. 
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quantities  under  and  round  Eome,  gave  to  the  concrete  the  quality  of  a 
hard  cement.  '  This  pozzolana  more  than  any  other  material  contributed 
to  make  Rome  the  proverbial  "  eternal  city."  Without  it  a  great  domed 
building  like  the  Pantheon  would  have  been  impossible,  as  would  also  the 
immense  vavilted  thermae,  and  a  wide  spanned  basilica  such  as  that  of 
Constantine.' — (Middleton).  The  Ilomans  themselves  do  nut  seem  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Empire  to  have  recognised  its  great  value.  The  stylo- 
bates,  or  raised  platforms  on  which  many  of  the  temples  were  built,  were 
filled  in  solid  with  this  concrete,  so  that  they  became  as  firm  as  the 
natural  rock.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  columns  of  many  of  the  temples  in  the  Forum,  and  the  magnificent 
walls.  The  Eoman  architects  were  not  only  the  greatest  engineers  of  the 
world,  but  they  possessed  the  most  lasting  and  the  strongest  material 
to  build  with.  Broadly  speaking,  there  were  two  methods  of  building 
walls  in  Eome ;  I.  Opus  quadratum,  rectangular  slabs  of  stone  set  with 
or  without  mortar.  II.  Concrete  masses  either  faced  or  unfaced.  In  the 
former  the  Romans  recognised  the  value  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  which 
averaged  4  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and  2  ft.  thick,  the  shafts  of  their  columns, 
whether  in  stone  or  marble,  were  almost  invariably  monoliths,  i.e.  in  one 
block.  A  description  of  the  various  methods  of  facing  is  detailed  in  the 
Glossary. 

Temples. — Unlike  the  Greek  temple,  the  Roman  temple  in  Rome  was 
rarely  Orientated.  It  occupied  the  most  prominent  position  in  a  forum 
or  on  an  eminence,  and  was  always  raised  on  a  stylobate,  with  a  flight 
of  steps  in  front.  It  was  always  ^ros%/e,  viz.,  with  a  portico  of  columns 
in  front ;  sometimes  perijiteral,  viz.,  columns  all  round ;  but  more  often 
pesudo-peripteral,  that  is  to  say,  the  cella  occupied  the  whole  width,  and 
the  columns  were  semi-detached,  and  formed  part  of  the  cella  walls.  There 
are  three  cases  in  Rome  in  which  the  temple  was  built  in  the  centre  of  a 
great  enclosure  surrounded  with  a  portions — the  Temples  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  the  Temples  of  Juno  and  of  Jupiter  within  the  Porticus  of  Octavia, 
and  the  Temple  of  Nei)tune  within  the  Porticus  of  the  Argonauts. 

Basilica. — Of  the  two  great  Pagan  Basilicas,  the  Ulpian  and  the  Julian, 
only  the  bases  of  some  of  the  columns  and  piers  remain;  but  some 
idea  of  their  size  and  magnificence  may  be  realised  in  the  Churches  of 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  latter,  though  smaller 
in  its  dimensions,  and  having  only  single  aisles,  bears  perhaps  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  Pagan  basilica ;  the  pilasters  decorating  the  clerestory 
walls,  and  the  richly  coffered  ceiling,  though  restored  and  partly  rebuilt 
at  a  later  date,  give  a  fafr  idea  of  its  original  interior  aspect.  The 
Church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1823  on 
the  same  plan,  but  with  various  modifications  in  the  decoration  of  the 
clerestory  walls,  and  the  original  open  timber  roof  was  replaced  by  a  flat 
ceiling  with  deeply  sunk  coffers.  The  chancel  arch  with  its  superb  mosaics 
of  the  fifth  century  was  fortunately  preserved ;  and  in  course  of  time, 
when  age  has  toned  down  the  excessive  polish  of  the  marbles  and  the 
intense  brightness  of  the  gilding,  the  interior  of  this  church  will  fairly 
represent  the  magnificence  of  the  early  basilicas. 

Theatres  and  Amphitheatres. — ^^f  the  many  theatres  built  in  Rome,  that 
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^i  Marct-Uus,  begun  by  Julius  Caesur  and  completed  by  Augustus,  is  the 
only  one  of  which  any  considerable  portion  exists.  The  semicircular  part 
is  decorated  with  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  superimposed,  with  arches 
between.  The  orders  employed  are  of  the  purest  Koman  style.  The 
system  of  superimposition  of  the  orders  of  an  applied  decoration  is  of 
Roman  invention,  and  can  also  be  studied  in  the  Colosseum,  where  there 
are  four  orders  superimposed.  The  three  lower,  of  engaged  columns, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Domitian,  and  have  arcades  between.  The  upper  story,  added  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  consists  of  a  blank  wall  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pilasters.     The  amphitheatre  was  a  Roman  invention. 

Thermae.— The  transept  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeii,  and 
the  circular  chamber,  now  the  vestibule  to  it,  originally  formed  the  tepi- 
darium  and  the  laconicum  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian ;  the  original  floor 
was  7  feet  lower.  These  halls,  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  may,  when  com- 
X^ared  with  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  enable  the  visitor  to 
realise  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  thermae  of  Imperial  Rome.  The 
marble  facing  of  the  walls  and  the  columns  of  the  exedra  of  the  Pan- 
theon are  probably  identical  with  the  decoration  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tepidarium  of  Caracalla's  Baths ;  the  great  recesses  forming  the  aisles  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  portions  of  the  vault  with  the  deep  coffers, 
cjive  some  clue  to  the  decoration  of  the  vaults  of  these  baths.  These 
coffers  in  the  baths  were  filled  with  mosaic. 

The  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Romans  as  a  whole  can  best  be  studied 
in  Pompeii.  Tl.erc  wa?,  however,  nothing  there  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the 
House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  of  which  the  foundations  were  discovered  in 
1883.  The  Atrium  of  this  important  building,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding peristyle,  measures  221  ft.  by  71  ft,,  and  outside  these  limits  are 
traces  of  rooms,"  the  tablinum,  bath-room,  &c. 

The  next  phase  in  the  architecture  of  Rome,  the  Early  Christian,  is 
more  amply  represented  there  than  in  any  other  city.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  facility  with  which  Pagan  buildings  could  be  despoiled  and  the  material 
utilised  in  new  structures,  scarcely  any  progress  was  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  architectural  style;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  great  size  of  the 
basilicas,  for  the  ma^inificence  of  the  marble  columns  transferred  from 
ancient  temples,  the  splendid  mosaics  which  enrich  the  chancel  aisles  an-l 
apses,  and  the  richly  gilded  and  deeply  coffered  ceilings  (many  of  which  an^ 
duo  to  later  restorations),  they  would  scarcely  merit  the  interest  attached 
to  them.  T^Iany  of  the  temples  in  Iiome  and  elsewhere  owe  their  i)ieserva- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  were  transformed  into  churches,  but  there 
is  no  instance  recorded  of  a  Pagan  basilica  in  Rome  being  thus  turned 
to  account.  The  two  earliest  examples  of  Christian  basilicas,  that  of 
St.  John  Lateran  and  St.  Croce,  were  expressly  built  by  Constantine  fo;- 
the  new  faith ;  their  plans,  however,  was  based  on  that  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  giving  greater  space  for  the  immense  congregations  which 
assembled.  Ihe  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  erected  by  Constantino,  and 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  church,  measured  380  ft,  by  212  ft., 
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thus  covering  an  area  of  80,030  square  ft. — larger  than  any  cathedral 
except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville ;  the  nave  alone  was  80  ft.  wide,  which 
is  twice  the  average  width  of  a  Gothic  nave.     The  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo 
fuori    le    Mma.   gives    the   be^t   idea  of  the   raagnificence   of  a   Pagan 
building,  for  although   it  was   rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1823,  it   retains 
the  simple  elements  of  its  original  design  better  than  the  Lateran  five- 
aisled  basilica,  which  has  been  so  much  changed  by  subsequent  additions 
and  restorations.    There  is,  however,  one  change  to  be  observed.    Whilst 
the  columus  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of  the  lesser  basilicas, 
carry  an  entablature  supporting  the  wall  above,  in  S.  Paolo  they  carry 
arches,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  found  necessary  to  support  the 
wall  above,  and  also  to  allow  of  a  wider  span  being  given  to  the  inter- 
col  umniation.     The  same  feature   is  found  in  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes 
outside  the  walls,  and  adopted  also  in  the  triforium  gallery  of  the  same 
church.     Excepting  the  changes  in  plan  which  the  Christian  ritual  re- 
quired, these  arches  are  almost  the  only  advance  made  in  architectural 
desi.n  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dark  ages  in  Rome.     In  other  parts  of 
Italy  a  new  style  was  being  gradually  developed.     'Although  throughout 
the  ^Middle   Ages   Piome   went   on   building  large   churches,   it   was  in 
the  debast-d  lioman  style,  fitting  together  Eoman  pillars  with  classical 
details  of  more  or  less  purity,  but  hardly,  except  in  their  cloisters,  deserving 
the  name  of  a  style.' — (Fergiisson.)   It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  cloisters 
of  St.  John  Lateran  and  S.  Pa'do  outside  the  Avails  come  as  a  ]jleasant 
surprise,  for  although  in  the  capitals  of  the  arcades  and  in  the  entablature 
which   they  carry  there   is   a  close   adherence  to  classic  precedent  of  a 
pure  type,  in  the  elegance  and  freedom  of  their  design,  and  variety  of 
their  twisted  shafts,   we   seem   to   find   ourselves   in   the  presence  of  a 
new  style.     The  cloister  of  St.  John  Lateran,  according  to  Prof.  A.  L. 
Frothingham,    was    built    by    Vassalectns,    the    most   tnlented    Poman 
architect   of  his   da}',  in    1227,   and   is   the  prototype  of  the  elaborate 
decoration  of  twisted  shafts  inlaid  with  mosaic.     Scarcely  less  beautiful 
are  the  mosaic  pavements  which  adorn  the  greater  number  of  the  churches 
in  liomf.     The  designs  for  these  were  always  made  for  the  churches  in 
which  they  were  used,  and  arran-^ed  to  include  circular  slabs  of  porphyry, 
sections  from  the  immense  monoliths  which  decorated  the  Koman  Thermae. 
They  are  attributed  to  the  Cosma  family  (see  Glossary),  who  between  1150 
and  1200  executed  the  more  important  examples. 

The  Gothic  Style  took  no  root  in  Pome;  the  only  (xample,  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  is  of  little  interest.  1'he  last  phase  of  archi- 
tectural style  in  Pome  is  shown  in  the  works  of  the  revival,  to  which 
two  titles  are  given — Eenaissance  and  Italian.  As  a  rule  the  first  term 
is  applied  to  the  earlier  changes  which  took  place,  when  classic  details 
were  employed  in  designs  based  on  Gothic  composition.  The  best 
examples  of  the  Renaissance  in  Rome  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  popes 
and  cndinals,  especially  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  The 
tombs  of  Card.  Ascanio  IMaria  Sforza  and  Card.  Girolamo  Basso,  both 
sculptured  by  Andrea  Sansovino  in  1510,  in  the  refinem^ent  and  beauty 
of  their  sculptural  detail,  are  almost  equal  to  Greek  work.  Bramante's 
two  palaces,  the  Cancelleria  and  Torlonia,  better  known  as  the  Pal. 
Giraud,  in  the  details  of  their  capitals  and  other  scdptured  ornament, 
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show  similar  refinement ;  but  the  regular  disposition  of  the  flat  pilasters 
which  (lonote  the  two  upper  stories,  foreshadow  the  introduction  of  the 
Italian  Style.  This  style  was  evolved  by  the  ^veat  Italian  masters,  of 
whom  Palladio,  Vignola,  Scamozzi,  Scrlio,  and  others,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  exponents,  especially  as  they  all  published  works  on  architec- 
ture, each  setting  forth  his  own  version  of  the  classic  orders,  with  regulations 
as  to  their  em]tloyment,  their  proportions,  and  their  details.  The  great 
facility  with  which  the  orders  could  be  piled  one  above  the  other  produced 
a  monotony  which  was  only  relieved  by  the  details  of  the  capitals  and 
other  sculptured  ornament.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief,  therefore,  that 
we  come  to  the  Famese  Palace,  commenced  by  San  Gallo  the  younger, 
where,  in  the  principal  front  facing  the  piazza,  the  use  of  the  orders  is 
confined  to  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  (the  j^i^''^^  nohih)  and  the 
upper  story.  The  latter,  rnd  the  magnificent  cornice,  were  added  by 
Michelangelo,  who  in  this  latter  feature  shows  his  power  in  giving  unity 
of  design  to  a  composition.  The  central  bay  of  the  garden  front,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  in  1580,  shows  on  the  other  hand  how  such  unity 
ran  be  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  features  out  of  harmony  with 
Ihe  original  design.  The  discontinuation  of  Michelangelo's  cornice,  and 
the  feeble  co])y  of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  courtyard,  destroy  the 
breadth  of  this  front.  In  the  great  court  the  upper  story  added  by 
Michelangelo  is  weak  compared  with  San  Gallo's  work  in  the  two 
lower  stories.  These  latter,  with  the  superb  vestibule,  are  the  finest 
examples  of  their  kind  in  the  Italian  style.  The  use  of  arcades  round 
a  courtyard,  giving  a  covered  aj^prcach  to  the  rooms  on  two  or  three 
floors,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  style.  The 
courtyards  of  the  Cancellcria,  of  the  Pal.  Venezia,  of  the  Monastery  cf 
Sta.  Maria  della  Pace,  and  of  the  Pal.  Santo,  are  all  fine  examples.  In 
strange  contrast  to  the  attempt  made  to  get  rid  of  the  orders  altogether, 
we  find  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  a  distinct  misuse  of  them,  where  a 
single  order  is  carried  throue;h  two  floors.  This  gave  Michelangelo  the 
op])ortunity  of  crowning  his  building  by  the  entablature  of  the  Corinthian 
pilaster,  which  produces  a  certain  amount  of  unity,  but  at  the  sacrifice 
of  tmth. 

In  Michelangelo's  greatest  architectural  work,  St.  Peter's,  the  adoption 
of  tlic  single  order  produces  at  (Irst  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  it 
is  not  till  after  several  visits  that  one  begins  to  realise  the  immensity 
of  its  interior.  This  sense  of  want  of  size  is  due  mainly  to  the 
gigantic  pro])ortions  of  the  order  employed,  and  to  tlie  fewness  of  its  sub- 
divisions. The  nave  of  St.  Peter's  is  about  300  ft.  long,  and  consists  of 
four  bays  only,  each  of  an  arch  flanked  by  twin  Corinthian  pilasters  on 
either  side.  The  width,  centre  to  centre,  of  each  bay  is  75  ft.  !Now,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  bays  are  only  20  ft.,  centre  to  centre  of  piers,  so  that 
there  would  be  fifteen  bays  in  the  same  length.  Again,  in  height,  in  West- 
minster Abbey  there  are  three  subdivisions — the  nave  arches,  the  triforium 
gallery,  and  the  clerestory — the  total  height  being  103  ft.  In  St.  Peter's 
there  is  only  one  order  and  the  semicircular  vault,  and  in  consequence  it 
ap})ears  less  high,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  really  Al  ft.  higher. 
Of  course,  with  so  gigantic  an  order,  ever\  thing  else  had  to  be  designed 
to  scale,  and  the  baldacchino  is  05  ft.  high,  with  an  order  of  G2  ft.,  and 
figures  20  ft.  higli.     Even  the  little  cherubs  which  support  the  holy  water 
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basins  in  tlic  nave  are  some  10  ft.  high.  Michelangelo's  plan  consisted  of 
a  Greek  cross,  in  Avliich  the  nave,  the  two  transepts,  and  the  choir  would 
have  had  one  bay  each.  After  his  death  three  more  bays  were  added  to 
the  nave,  changing  the  design  to  that  of  a  Latin  cross.  In  addition 
to  this  a  vestibule  was  added  to  the  front,  and  the  same  gigantic  order 
adopted  as  that  which  Michelangelo  had  designed  for  the  choir  and 
transepts,  the  result  being  that  only  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  is  visible 
from  the  piazza,  and,  to  judge  of  its  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  go  round  to 
the  western  end  (the  apse  is  at  the  west  end  in  this  as  in  nearly  all  the 
early  churches  in  Home),  v/here  its  intended  composition  with  the  three 
apses  and  the  minor  cupolas  can  best  be  seen.  Internally  the  splendour 
of  the  decoi'ations,  the  rich  marbles,  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  semi- 
circular coffered  vault,  make  St.  Peter's  one  of  the  most  sublime  archi- 
tectural compositions.  To  a  certain  extent,  a  scale  is  given  to  the  main 
front  by  Bernini's  colonnades,  which  were  not  added  till  after  1665 ;  but,  as 
Fergusson  remarks, '  their  effect  is  very  much  marred  by  their  being  joined 
to  the  Church  by  two  galleries,  366  ft.  long,  sloping  outwards  as  they 
approach  the  Church.  These  last  are  in  consequence  scarcely  seen  in  the 
first  approach,  so  that  the  colonnades  appear  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
Church  itself,  and  its  size  is  diminished  by  the  apparent  juxtaposition.' 
The  portico  of  the  north  transept  of  St.  John  Lateran,  by  Fontana,  1586, 
is  ver3'-poor  in  design,  and  more  applicable  to  a  theatre  than  a  church  ;  and 
the  principal  facade,  by  A.  Galilei,  1734,  though  fairly  pure  in  desiiin  for 
its  period,  is  another  instance  of  the  misuse  of  the  orders,  which  run 
through  two  stories,  and  in  addition  are  raised  on  lofty  pedestals  some 
15  ft.  high ;  these  and  the  immense  figures  on  the  top  entirely  destroy  the 
scale.  Many  of  the  deeply-C(jffered  and  richly-gilded  ceilings  of  the 
churches  belong  to  restorations,  and  some  of  the  finer  examples  of  Italian 
design  are  to  be  found  in  these.  The  central  dome  and  chapels  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  Popolo  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  earlier  llenaissance  in 
their  decoration.  In  secular  work  the  ceilings  of  the  2^i<^ni  nobili  of  many 
of  the  palaces ;  of  the  entrance  vestibule,  and  the  ground  and  first  floor 
loggie  to  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Massimi ;  and  of  the  famous  loggie  of  the 
Vatican,  based  by  Piaphael  on  the  then  recently-discovered  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero  ;  of  the  stanze  of  Raphael,  and  other  galleries  in  the  Vatican — 
all  show  great  variety  of  design,  enhanced  by  the  most  beautiful  frescoes. 
The  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  Pal.  Farnesina  and  Villa  Julia,  all  based  on 
Eoman  originals,  lend  themselves,  by  their  simplicity  of  form  and  varied 
surface,  to  that  type  of  decorative  design  of  which  Raphael  v/as  the  chief 
originator  and  ex])onent. 

'  SCULPTURE. 

In  the  Museums  of  Rome  there  are  a  certain  number  of  purely  Greek 
sculptures,  scattered  here  and  there — some  of  them  of  great  beauty.  These 
are  noticed  as  they  appear  in  the  Handbook,  and  need  not  be  considered 
here,  where  the  subject  we  propose  to  discuss  briefly  is  rather  the  practice 
of  sculpture  among  the  Romans  at  a  time  much  later  than  those  Greek 
specimens.  Ncxi  there  is  a  series  of  statues — also  much  scattered — 
which  are  universally  accepted  as  ancient  copies  from  celebrated  Greek 
originals  now  lost.     So  long  as  the  originals  arc  not  forthcoming,  t'cse 
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ancient  copies  are  obviously  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  history  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and,  from  that  point  of  view,  they  are  duly  noted  in  the 
Handhooh.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  doubts  that  in  all  these  instances 
the  Roman,  or,  better,  Graeco-Romau,  copyists  had  allowed  themselves  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom.  The  wish  of  every  one  is  that  this  measure 
of  freedom  should  be  accurately  defined,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Greek 
originals,  but  also  for  the  light  which  would  thus  be  thrown  on  the  condi- 
tions of  sculpture  among  the  Romans  at  the  time  when  those  copies  were 
executed.  Much  has  been  written  on  these  questions,  but  apparently  nothing 
short  of  the  discovery  of  the  originals  will  ever  set  the  matter  fully  right. 

In  recent  years  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  by  Professor 
Furchtwauglerf  and  others  to  rescue  many  more  of  the  statues  in  Rome 
from  their  present  anonymity,  and  to  identify  them  as  copies,  more  or  less 
true,  from  Greek  originals.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  too  much  divergence 
of  opinion,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  justify  either  the  acceptance  of 
these  new  identifications  in  the  Handhooh  or  the  discussion  of  them  in 
this  place.  Whether  we  agree  or  differ,  the  result  in  each  case  bears 
principally  on  the  missing  Greek  originals,  and  brings  no  clear  and  definite 
gain  to  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  art  of  sculpture  among  the 
Romans. 

Putting  aside  the  whole  class  of  accepted  or  debatable  copies  from 
Greek  originals,  we  still  have  in  the  Roman  galleries  a  large  proportion  of 
sculptures  in  the  form  both  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  which  appear  to 
have  no  distinction  whatever  in  point  of  style.  They  are  usually  regarded 
as  examples  of  the  last  phase  of  Greek  art  working  itself  out  in  Rome. 
From  the  Greek  point  of  view  little  more  need  be  said  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
sculpture  of  this  kind  in  ancient  Rome  must  have  exercised  a  wide- 
spread influence  on  Roman  taste.  For  one  thing  the  bas-reliefs  among 
them,  however  lacking  in  distinction  of  style,  abound  in  teclmical  skill, 
and  to  a  jieople  just  beginning  to  develop  the  practice  of  sculpture  this 
skill  would  appear  marvellous.  There  was  more  to  be  learned  from  it 
than  from  copies  of  Polycleitos  and  Myron ;  and  as  a  proof  that  much 
was  so  learned  we  need  only  refer  to  the  immense  series  of  sculptures  in 
relief  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and  still  surviving.  It  is  true 
that  these  Empire  reliefs,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Column  of  Trajan, 
follow  only  partially  the  principles  of  composition  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  great  mass  of  Graeco-Roman  sarcophagi  and  such  like.J 
Hut  when  occasion  suits  they  are  equally  ready  to  avail  themselves  ol' 
that  other  principle  of  bas-relief  which  became  popular  in  Greek  art  in 
the  Alexandrine  age,  viz.,  the  rendering  of  open-air  scenes  with  due 
regard  to  the  landscape  or  sconery  surrounding  them,  as  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  called  the  academic  principles  of  the  older  Greeks,  in 
which  the  sense  of  open-air  effect  is  ignored.  Nor  was  the  influence  of 
this  Alexandrine  art  confined  to  the  extensive  reliefs  of  the  Imperial  age 
on  which  long  campaigns  against  barbarians  are  rei)resented.  It  had 
begun  to  operate  long  before  then  in  Rome,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  series 
of  reliefs  collected  by  Prof.  Schreiber.§     We  may  take,  as  an  example,  a 
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relief  in  tlie  Vatican  Museum  reprcsenling  a  cow  suckling  lier  calf  beside 
a  fountain  at  which  the  cow  is  drinkinj^,  while  a  younp;  hunter  stands 
looking  on.  The  cow  suckling  her  calf  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
frequent  motives  in  Greek  art.  But  in  the  A^atican  relief  tliis  simple  and 
beautiful  motive  becomes  only  an  incident  in  the  landscape.  'J'he  cow 
drinking  at  the  fountain  while  her  calf  sucks  her,  is  a  step  away  from  the 
ideal  to  the  naturalistic.  The  hunter  looking  on,  the  tree,  the  temple- 
roof  showing  in  the  background,  these  have  each  as  much  importance  as 
the  cow  and  her  calf.     The  whole  is  an  open-air  scene. 

Apparently  the  Romans  of  the  ]{epublican  age  had  kept  quite  distinct 
these  two  opposite  principles  of  bas-relief,  bestowing  a  marked  preference 
on  the  academic  manner  which  in  their  eyes  was  associated  with  the  older 
and  better  periods  of  Greek  art,  yet  learning  much  from  the  more  recent 
and  still  living  art  of  the  Alexandrine  age.  Apparently  also  it  was  not 
till  Imperial  times  that  the  Romans  first  embarked  on  the  combination  of 
those  two  methods  on  nny  large  and  important  scale.  On  the  other  hanrl, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  combination,  so  remarkable  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  gradual  process 
of  preparation,  and  by  the  slow  evolution  of  a  distinctively  Roman 
tendency  in  matters  of  art,  of  which  the  prominent  features  were  an 
inborn  Ic^ve  of  the  naturalistic,  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  academic 
in  art. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  there  were 
certain  sculptors  in  Rome  who  were  highly  celebrated,  first  lor  the 
accuracy  and  finish  of  their  work,  and  secondly  for  their  close  observation 
of  animal  life.  The  two  he  mentions  particularly  were  i*asiteles  and 
Arcesilaos.  Both  of  them  were  accustomed  to  make  careful  studies  in 
clay,  apparently  from  the  life,  as  a  preliminary  to  their  sculptures.  Both 
were  very  productive,  but  only  a  very  few  of  their  works  are  specially 
mentioned.  It  wo\dd  seem,  however,  from  what  is  said,  that  Arcesilaos 
had  combined  in  some  measure  the  academic  and  the  naturalistic 
inethods.  As  to  Pasiteles  the  record  is  not  so  clear,  but  on  tiie  other 
liand  there  is  in  the  Villa  Albani  a  nude  statue  of  a  youth 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  its  sculptor  Stephanos,  who  claims 
to  be  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles.  In  ordinary  circumstances  that  assertion 
of  pupilage  would  imply  that  the  style  of  this  statue  was  practically 
the  style  of  Pasiteles.  It  is  certainly  a  very  peculiar  style,  as  we 
shall  see,  and  what  adds  to  the  interest  of  it  is  that  the  same  striking 
])eculiarities  of  treatment  are  found  in  a  number  of  other  statues  by 
apparently  nameless  sculptors,  particularly  the  groups  of  the  so-called 
Orestes  and  Electra  in  Naples,  and  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  the  Louvre. 
It  is  not  doubted  that  all  these  belong  to  one  and  the  same  school.  The 
only  question  is  whether  their  peculiarities  of  style  are  suflicient  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  school  of  sculpture.  Some  writers  deny  this, 
pointing  out,  very  justly,  that  a  group  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  (Bon 
Compagni)  by  the  sculptor  Menelaos,  a  pupil  of  Stephanos,  and  third  in 
line  from  Pasiteles,  does  not  show  the  same  peculiarities  of  style.  Others 
believe  that  the  so-called  IV.siteles  style  has  nothing  original  in  it  what- 
ever, but  is  simply  a  prolongation  down  into  Roman  times  of  a  modified 
archaism  which  had  begun  in  Greece  several  centuries  before.  It  may 
well  be  admitted  that  Pasiteles  had  started  from  the  older,  and  hjghl^ 
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artificial,  tendency.  But  for  our  present  purpose  the  statue  of  Stephanos^ 
and  its  kindred,  are  enough  to  show  that  the  decadent  archaism  of  Greece 
did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  whose 
instincts  for  a  more  naturalistic  treatment  of  sculpture  were  then 
developing  under  the  influence  of  Alexandrine  art.  V%/hilc  retaining  the 
academic  structure  and  pose  in  their  statues,  the  school  of  I'asiteles  infuse 
a  singular  tenderness  into  their  rendering  of  the  skin  and  flesh.  The  effect 
is  everywhere  very  subtle,  and,  when  diffused  over  the  whole  of  a  nude 
statue,  it  reacts  against  the  academic  formality  of  the  outlines.  This  may 
nut  be  going  far  in  the  diiectiou  of  naturalism,  but  it  is  going  some  way 
The  beauty  and  charm  of  outline  in  a  statue  were  perhaps  never  more 
finely  displayed  in  Greek  art  than  in  the  slightly  archaic  figures  of  the 
so-called  Peioponnesian  school.  Pasi teles  and  his  followers  must  have 
known  that  in  choosing  this  particular  type  of  statue  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  add  a  subtle,  dift'used  naturalism,  the  effect  would  be  striking  and  in 
n:iany  respects  agreeable.  The  groups  we  have  mentioned  show  that  they 
succeeded  in  this. 

It  was,  however,  in  portraiture,  and  in  the  representation  of  barbarians, 
that  the  Romans  foimd  the  best  scope  for  indulging  their  naturalistic 
instincts  in  conjunction  with  their  academic  training,  B}^  nature  inclined 
to  look  ou  the  world  as  they  found  it,  being  in  fact  men  of  the  world,  and 
possessing  within  their  own  race  an  infinite  variety  of  type  as  we  see  in 
the  long  series  of  existing  busts,  the  Romans  were  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  develop  an  extraordinary  passion  for  portraiture.  The  Greeks 
were  differently  constituted.  As  a  rnce  they  were  more  sehct  and  more 
uniform  in  type.  In  their  best  days  they  had  no  special  love  of 
portraiture.  Let  us  take  as  a  Greek  example  the  portrait  statue  of 
Mausolos  in  the  British  Museum.  Here  was  an  instance  in  which  a 
semi-barbarous  prince  was  to  be  portrayed.  His  long  liair,  his  slight 
moustache  and  beard,  and  the  general  structure  of  his  face,  are  all  rendered 
with  sufficient  truth  to  indicate  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  and, 
in  measure,  the  man  himself.  Precisely  the  same  characteristics  occur 
in  a  fine  head  of  a  barbarian,  also  in  the  British  Museum.  Yet  how 
different  the  artistic  treatment !  Clearly  the  head  of  Mausolos  has  been 
toned  down  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  formal  and  conventional  Greek  dress 
which  he  wears,  while  in  the  head  of  the  barbarian,  conventionality  is  cast 
aside  except  in  certain  of  the  features  which,  though  true  to  the  Gaulivsh 
type,  are  yet  rendered  in  an  academic  manner. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Greeks  in  the  Roman  galleries,  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  made  in  Roman  times  from  older  G reck  originals.  It  was  hardly 
possible  but  that  in  the  copying  a  certain  amount  of  modification  would 
take  place.  We  see  to  what  extent  this  may  often  have  been  carried 
when  we  compare,  for  instance,  the  head  of  Peiiclcs  in  the  Vatican  with 
the  head  of  him  in  the  British  Museum.  Vet  with  all  allowances  of  this 
sort,  the  Greek  portraits  in  Rome  still  preserve  the  predominant  quality 
of  clearly  defined  outlines  and  carefully  modelled  Ibrms,  with  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  vivid  personality — they  retain  style  at  the  cost  of 
natural  effect. 

In  the  long  series  of  Roman  portraits  it  will  often  be  seen  that,  combined 
with  the  greater  variety  and  types  characteristic  of  a  more  worldly  race, 
there  18  on  the  part  of  the  sculptors  a  constant  effort  to  secure  natural 
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effect  at  tlid  e^cpcnsc  of  style.  Even  in  the  portraits  of  llolTinn  f1tn{;Gl'or» 
foimd  in  Greece  or  Greek  colotiies,  we  often  sec  this  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  very  clearly  marked.  But  there  is  always  this  to 
be  said  for  the  ITomans,  that  their  long  training  in  academic  style  preserved 
them  from  carrying  to  extreme  their  love  of  natural  effect,  as  has  often 
been  done  in  the  portraiture  of  modem  times. 

The  dying  gladiator  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  or  the  group  of  Arria 
and  Faetus  in  the  Yilla  Ludovisi,  may  be  taken  as  other  examples  of  how 
the  Romans  strove  to  force  in  upon  the  academic  training,  which  had  been 
cuiTent  for  centuries  among  them,  their  own  natural  perception  of  the 
stern  realities  of  life.  It  may  not  be  art  of  the  highest  form  to  persist  in 
combining  in  this  way  the  results  of  laborious  training,  and  its  consequent 
love  for  the  beauty  of  details,  with  natural  instincts  of  an  impressionist 
tendency.     But  such  was  the  distinctively  Roman  idea. 

A  certain  number  of  sculptures,  such  as  the  Belvedere  Torso  in  the 
Vatican,  have  survived  from  Roman  times,  having  upon  them  the  signa- 
tures of  artists  who  describe  themselves  as  Athenians  by  birth.  It  is 
agreed  that  fundamentally  these  artists  were,  one  and  all,  copyists  of  older 
and  celebrated  Greek  sculptures,  such  apparent  differences  as  exist  among 
their  works  being  explained  by  the  differences  of  style  proper  to  the 
sculptures  they  set  themselves  to  reproduce.  The  questions  that  remain 
are — How  far  they  show  in  common  a  tendency  to  modify  the  originals  in 
a  particular  direction,  and  whether  this  tendency  had  its  origin  in  a  desire 
to  meet  distinctively  Roman  taste  ?  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  com- 
paratively few  signed  sculptures  of  this  so-called  Neo-Attic  school  do 
possess  in  common  a  particular  tendency  in  the  modifying  of  their  Greek 
originals.  Not  only  so,  but  a  large  number  of  the  unsigned  sculptures  in 
Roman  museums  share  the  same  artistic  tendency,  and  may  therefore  be 
confidently  classed  with  them.  What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
!N"eo-Attic  school?  Possibly  they  may  be  best  described  as  the  addition  of 
greater  expression  than  had  been  customary  among  the  Greeks,  in  rendering 
the  details  of  the  human  form.  The  Belvedere  Torso  is  a  standard  instance 
of  this  greater  intensity  of  expression,  combined  with  Greek  tradition,  in 
the  general  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  But  nowhere 
perhaps  is  this  particular  tendency  more  easily  recognisable  than  in  the 
series  of  reliefs  noted  as  '  archaistic '  in  the  course  of  the  Handbook.  The 
difference  between  them  and  true  archaic  Greek  reliefs,  resolves  itself 
always  into  a  greater  intensity  of  expression  in  the  details,  which  in  this 
case  are  mainly  details  of  drapery,  because  in  the  true  archaic  Greek 
reliefs  which  they  started  from,  draped  figures  are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
We  may  not  admire  the  oVer-elaboration  of  the  draperies  in  the  later 
archaistic  reliefs,  nor  the  attempts  to  give  more  vitality  to  the  action  of  the 
figures.  Still  less  can  we  admire  in  the  composition  of  groups  the  singular 
poverty  of  imagination  which  usually  is  content  with  the  idea  of  a  cere- 
monial procession  as  a  sufficient  means  of  binding  the  figures  together  in  a 
groiip-t  The  fact  remains  that  these  archaistic  reliefs  clearly  indicate  a 
tendency,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  towards  greater  vitality  and 
greater  expression,  within  the  lines  of  Greek  tradition  and  academic 
training.     It  does  not  really  matter  that  a  certain  number  of  archaistic 

t  For  a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  these  questions,  see  F.  Hauser,  'Neu-Attisch.  Reliefe 
1889. 
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l-oliefs  have  been  foiiiid  in  Greece  itself,  or  tliat  this  particular  manner  of 
sculpture  had  been  practised  spasmodically  in  Greece  during  several 
centuries.  It  is  enough  to  see  from  the  many  examples  of  it  in  the 
galleries  of  Piome  how  largely  it  had  caught  the  Koman  taste,  and  to  what 
lengths  it  vras  carried  among  the  Komans  beyond  anything  of  the  kind 
executed  in  Greece. 

Among  the  Eoman  copies  of  celebrated  Greek  statues  some  occur  only 
in  single  examples,  such  as  the  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos  and  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  of  Leocbares.  In  these  instances  it  is  practically  impossible  as 
yet  to  say  how  far  an  extensive  modification  of  details  may  have  been  com- 
bined with  a  truthful  rendering  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  figure.  In  other 
instances  two  or  more  Roman  copies  exist  from  one  and  the  same  Greek 
original,  such  as  the  Doryphoros  of  Polycletus  and  the  Discobolos  of 
Myron.  In  these  cases  an  exact  agreement  throughout  all  the  details  of 
a  statue  would  mean  much,  provided  the  result  is  quite  consonant  with 
what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  art  of  the  period  in  which  these  sculptors 
lived.  But  equally  it  may  mean  that  m.uch  of  the  details  of  the  statues 
is  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Koman  copyists,  otherwise  known  from 
their  works.  Between  these  alternatives  it  is  possible  that  certain  details 
of  the  originals  may  have  survived,  apart  from  the  general  aspect  of  the 
figure,  which  was  doubtless  always  more  or  less  correct.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  inclined  to  see  in  these  Roman  copies,  a  system  of  modification 
in  the  details  intended  to  bring  the  originals  more  into  line  with  the  taste 
of  the  times,  to  make  them  more  vivid  as  a  whole  and  more  expressive  in 
details. 

The  latest  development  of  Greek  sculpture  to  any  important  extent 
was  that  which  is  represented  by  the  extensive  series  of  reliefs  from  Per- 
gamon  now  in  Berlin.  For  these  sculptures,  the  old  subject  of  a  battle 
between  g(jds  and  giants,  is  realised  in  a  new  manner.  The  horror  of 
the  scene  is  the  predominant  feature.  Exaggeration  abounds  in  the 
faces  and  the  action.  Yet  with  all  this  there  remains  an  extraordinary 
display  of  careful  and  accurate  training  in  the  rendering  of  the  human 
form.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Pergamene  school  had  greatly 
influenced  art  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  or  even  some- 
what earlier.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  right  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  predisposition  of  Roman  taste  towards  forcible  ex])ression  had  already 
been  studiously  combined  with  academic  training.  In  the  museums  of 
Italy  and  elsewhere  there  are  a  certain  number  of  sculptures  representing 
wounded  Gauls  and  Amazons,  among  which  is  reckoned  the  dying  gladiator 
in  Rome.  It  is  supposed  that  these  all  belong  to  the  Pergamene  school, 
notwithstanding  that  they  differ  widely  in  pathetic  expression  from  tlie 
authentic  Pergamene  sculptures  in  Berlin.  The  general  opinion  may  be 
right.  The  Romans  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Pergamon,  and  to  some 
extent  they  may  also  have  inherited  the  art  of  that  kingdom,  still  it 
is  only  fair  to  allow  that  the  Romans  themselves  were  already  in  a  fair 
■way  of  developing  the  same  taste  for  pathos  and  naturalism  in  art. 

In  the  Laocoon  group  the  horror  of  the  subject  is  doubtless  a  con- 
spicuous element,  yet  it  is  saved  successfully  from  being  a  re[)ul.sivo 
element  by  the  splendid  academic  training  which  pervades  the  three 
figures.  We  are  told  that  this  was  the  work  of  three  Gr(;ck  sculptors 
of  Rhodes — a  father  and  two  sons  answering  to  the  father  and  two 
sons  in  the  group,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  advent 
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in  Rome  made  a  profound  impression.  To  this  day  there  is  probably 
no  piece  of  sculpture  which  appeals  more  universally  to  mankind,  just 
because  of  the  balance  it  possesses  between  the  extremes  of  natural 
expression  and  technical  skill. 

In  the  Ivoman  Galleries  there  are  many  examples  of  sculptured  foliage 
on  altars,  candelabra,  and  large  architectural  blocks.  Charming  as  they 
are  to  the  passers-by  they  have  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  strictly 
Koman  art.  In  Greek  floral  decoration  at  its  best,  as  seen  in  the 
Erechtheion  at  Athens,  the  sti iking  feature  is  the  precision  and  crispness 
With  which  every  leaf  and  tendril  is  outlined  and  cut  sharply  down  to  the 
background  of  marble.  In  the  Roman  examples  of  which  we  are  speaking 
th-^  effect  is  quite  different.  It  is  not  an  effect  dependent  upon  outline, 
but  principally  upon  light  and  shade.  A  few  touches  of  colour  are  all 
that  is  required  to  produce  as  perfect  an  illusion  as  could  be  wished.  Yet 
even  these  touches  of  colour  were  unnecessary,  and  probably  were  seldom 
added,  because  the  flicker  of  light  and  shade  in  the  scattered  foliage  and 
flowers  was  itself  sufficient  to  suggest  a  preponderance  of  natural  colours 
over  natural  forms.  In  the  corresponding  Greek  work  of  the  best  age 
colours  were  frequently  added  to  convey  a  passing  appearance  of  truth  to 
nature.  But  in  the  result  it  is  always  the  form  that  predominates  in  the 
leaves  and  tendrils. 

In  decoration  of  this  kind  later  Greek  art  became  more  and  more  florid, 
but  except  in  putting  a  bird  here  and  there  among  the  foliage  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  relinguished  the  supremacy  of  outline  over  light 
and  shade.  Possibly  the  art  of  Alexandria  had  effected  the  transition, 
with  its  love  of  open-air  scenes,  and  connected  as  it  was  with  Greece  on 
the  one  hand  and  Rome  on  the  other.  We  may  say  that  after  all  it  was 
only  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  decorative  art.  It  may  even  have  arisen 
largely  from  some  technical  method  such  as  that  of  the  silver-smiths 
with  whom  the  chasing  up  of  designs  naturally  weakens  the  force  of  the 
outlines.  We  know  in  what  extraordinary  favour  chased  silver  vases 
were  held  by  the  Romans,  and  how  admirably  they  compare  in  their 
floral  decoration  with  the  reliefs  on  marble  altars,  candelabra,  and 
such  like.  Essentially  it  is  a  piastic  treatment  of  decoration  as  opposed 
to  an  architectural  treatment.  But  it  was  a  change  in  tl)e  direction  of 
naturalism  and  in  keeping  with  what  we  have  sjcn  of  distinctively 
Iioman  taste. 

In  general  the  plastic  effect  of  this  form  of  floral  decoration  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  specimens.  But  even  in  the 
more  refined  examples  it  is  conspicuous  enough.  We  need  only  quote 
the  decorative  blocks  which  have  survived  from  the  famous  Ara  Facts 
Augustae,  which  was  erected  B.C.  13,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  on  the 
Campus  Martins  between  the  present  Via  in  Lucina  and  the  Piazza  di 
San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  Remains  of  this  famous  altar  with  its  sculptured 
enclosure  were  found  in  excavations  beside  the  Palazzo  Fiano  in  1859, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  identification  of  similar  blocks  discovered  in 
1550  and  1568,  and  now  in  the  Vatican,  Villa  Medici,  Uffizi,  and  Louvre, 
as  parts  of  the  same  monument. f     An  admirable  example  of  the  floral 

t  These  blocT'S  were  first  identified  by  F.  von  Dnhn,  *  Annali,'  1881,  p.  314.  Since  then  the 
form  of  the  altar  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Petersen  iji  the  '  Rom.  Mittheilungeu,'  1894, 
p.  171,  aad  lafcS,  p.  138.  The  whole  subject  of  floral  decoration  in  Koman  sculpture  is  very 
fully  discuesed,  and  finely  illustrated,  in  a  handsome  volume  entitled  the  '^Vi(•ne^  Genesis,' 
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decoi-ation  is  preserved  in  a  block  in  the  Villa  Medici  (Mun.  dell'  Inst, 
xi.  pi.  36,  iig.  4).  The  same  love  of  ornament  arose  again  at  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  and  with  new  appliances  was  developed  to  a  greater  extent. 
In  these  brief  remarks  our  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  Romans, 
though  not  highly  gifted  like  the  Greeks  who  preceded  them,  in  artistic 
capacity,  may  yet  liave  contributed  certain  new  developments  of  art 
which  should  not  be  despised  as  they  commonly  are. 


ITALIAN  PAINTING  IN  ROME. 

In  the  great  days  of  the  Renaissance,  Rome,  unlike  other  Italian  cities, 
never  produced  a  race  of  independent  artists.  There  was  no  Roman 
school  of  painting  as  there  was  a  Florentine  or  Venetian,  a  Milanese  or 
Perugian  school.  No  master  of  lirst-rate  importance  was  born  within  the 
circle  of  the  Seven  Hills,  no  long  line  of  native  artists  carried  on  the  tra- 
ditions inherited  from  their  forefathers  or  helped  to  form  a  distinctively 
Roman  style.  But  as  in  ancient  times  Imperial  Rome  attracted  men  of 
note  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  so  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Renaissance  the  best  Italian  artists  were  drawn  by  the  same  irresistible 
force  towards  the  Eternal  City.  The  wonders  of  classical  antiquity,  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  past  a^j^ea,  brought  Tuscans  and  Clmbrians 
alike  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  supplied  them  with  the  training  and 
inspiration  that  were  needed  for  the  full  development  of  their  genius.  Here 
they  found  encouragement  in  the  liberal  patronage  of  Popes  and  Cardinals, 
and  the  necessary  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  powers  in  the 
decoration  of  the  churches  and  palaces  of  papal  Rome.  It  is  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Vatican  that  we  find  the  most  complete  series  of  frescoes 
by  Florentine  and  Umbrian  masters ;  it  is  there,  above  all,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  finest  art  of  Raphael  and  of  Michelangelo. 

The  first  great  master  of  the  F/orentine  Renaissance,  the  man  who,  in  the 
words  of  Poliziano's  epita{)h,  brought  dead  Painting  once  more  to  life — Giotto 
di  Boudone — came  to  Rome  for  the  Jubilee  of  l;-iOO,  at  the  same  time  as 
his  friend  Dante,  and  was  emplovd  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  old 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Traces  of  Giotto's  presence  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
panels  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  the  portrait  of 
his  patron.  Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Sacristy 
of  St.  Peter,  and  in  a  damaged  fresco  of  Po[)e  Boniface  proclaiming  the 
Jubilee,  on  a  pillar  of  St.  John  Lateran.  During  the  next  hundred  years, 
the  perfxjtual  warfare  of  contending  factions  and  the  exile  of  the  Popes  to 
Avignon,  arrested  all  progress  and  made  the  further  development  of  art 
impossible.  But  with  the  close  of  the  schism  and  the  return  of  the  Popes, 
a  brighter  day  dawned  for  the  imperial  City.  In  142G,  the  Umbrian 
master.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  who 
had  seen  his  work  at  Brescia  and  Florence,  and  now  employed  him  to 
paint  those  frescoes  in  the  Lateran  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
Michelangelo,  but  which  have  long  since  perished.  A  still  greater 
master,  the  young  Florentine  Masaccio,  died  in  Rome  in  the  same  year  as 
Gentile — 1428 — but  left  no  trace  of  his  visit,  while  the  frescoes  which  Pioro 
del  Franceschi  painted,  some  twenty  years  later,  for  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
in   the  Vatica'^,  were  destroyed  to   make   room   for   those  of  Raphael, 

lHome.'}  m 
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Fortunate]}'  a  better  fate  attended  the  beautiful  scries  of  subjects  from  the 
lives  of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Steph(>n,  with  which  Fra  Angelico  decorated 
the  same  Pope's  chapel.  Another  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  which  the  friar  of 
S.  Marco  adorned  with  frescoes,  was  pulled  down  in  the  next  century  to 
make  room  for  a  new  staircase,  while  his  paintings  in  the  Dominican 
Church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  have  also  perished.  The  same  Church, 
however,  contains  a  series  of  frescoes  on  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
executed  by  Filippino  Lippi  for  Cardinal  Carafta,  in  1489,  and  good  altar- 
pieces  by  his  father  Fra  Lippi,  and  Fra  Angelico's  scholar,  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
are  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Gallery. 

The  reign  of  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-1485)  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Roman  art.  It  was  this  Pope  who  founded  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  and  employed  one  of  its  first  members,  Melozzo  da  Forli,  as  his 
court-painter.  A  stately  group,  representing  Pope  Sixtus  surrounded  by 
Cardinals  and  members  of  his  family,  with  Platina,  the  keeper  of  the  newly- 
founded  Vatican  Library,  kneeling  before  him,  from  Melozzo's  hand,  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  Gallery;  while  several  noble  fragments  of  his 
great  Ascension,  in  the  cupola  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  are  preserved  in  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter. 

But  the  work  by  which  Sixtus  IV.  will  always  be  remembered  was  the 
chapel  which  he  erected  for  the  Pope's  private  use,  and  which  still  bears 
his  name.  In  1482  he  summoned  the  best  Florentine  and  Umbrian 
painters  to  Piome,  to  take  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chaj)el. 
On  one  wall,  the  History  of  Moses,  on  the  other,  the  Life  of  Christ,  were 
set  forth  by  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,- 
and  Signorelli.f  Botticelli  also  painted  single  figures  of  twenty-eight 
Popes,  now  partly  effaced,  on  the  pillars  between  the  windows,  while 
Perugino's  Assumption,  and  two  other  frescoes  by  his  hand,  on  the  altar- 
wall,  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment. 

The  next  Pope,  Innocent  VIIL,  continued  the  work  of  decoration,  and 
invited  the  great  Lombard  master,  Andrea  Mantegna,  to  Piome ;  but  the 
chapel  which  he  adorned  with  those  admirable  frescoes  described  by  Vasari 
(1488-90)  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  Pius  VI.  when  he  enlarged  the 
Vatican  Museum.  Both  this  Pope  and  his  successor,  the  infamous  Alex- 
ander VL,  employed  the  Umbrian  master,  Pinturicchio,  to  paint  the 
graceful  decorative  frescoes  in  the  Appartamenti  Borgia  (1492-94),  and 
the  ruined  landscapes  of  the  Belvedere  Gallery  (1487),  while  two  other 
series  of  frescoes  in  S.  Maria  del  Poj^olo  and  Ara  Coeli  bear  witness  to  the 
same  artist's  industry  and  fertility  of  invention. 

With  the  accession  of  Julius  II.,  in  the  early  years  of  the  16th  century, 
we  enter  on  a  new  era.  Then  Rome  became  once  more  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  the  meeting-place  of  scholars  and  poets,  and  the  seat  of  an  art 
life,  the  most  intense  and  varied  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Then 
Bramante  and  Perugino,  Signorelli  and  Peruzzi,  Sodoma  and  Bramantino, 
were  all  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  great  Pope,  and  were  all  working  at 
the  same  moment  within  the  Vatican  walls.  Then,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
same  imperious  pontiff,  Michelangelo  painted  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  with  those  great  frescoes  of  the  Christian  epic  which  are  at 

t  Morelli  considered  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Days  of  Moses  to  be  only  partly  executed  by 
Signorelli ;  and  IVIr.  Berenson,  the  latest  authority  on  llenaissance  art,  pronounces  it  to  be 
the  work  of  an  unknown  artist  who  was  strongly  influenced  both  by  Signorelli  and  Pinturicchio. 
(S'e  the  'Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Picnaissance,'  by  B,  Bcrenson,  p.  170.) 
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once  the  grandest  vision  of  humanity  and  the  most  sublime  rendering  of 
the  divine  revelation,  in  modern  art.  And  theu^  too,  young  Raphael  of 
Urbino  first  came  to  Rome,  and  devoted  his  incomparable  genius  to  the 
decoration  of  the  Vatican  lialls.  In  these  frescoes  of  the  Stanze,  sadly 
injured  and  repainted  as  they  arc,  we  have  tlie  supreme  expression  of  the 
noblest  thought  of  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  reflection 
of  contemporary  life.  All  this  is  set  forth  with  a  dramatic  power,  a 
beauty  of  form  and  wealth  of  colour,  such  as  has  never  been  surpassed  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  great  works  which  Julius  II.  had  begun  were  carried  on  by 
Leo  X.,  a  man  of  far  less  force  of  character,  but  who  inherited  the 
traditions  of  the  Medici  family,  and  was  a  generous  patron  of  art  and 
letters.  If,  as  he  said,  Michelangelo  was  too  terrible  a  man  for  him,  he 
thoroughly  appreciated  Raphael,  who,  under  his  reign,  not  only  continued 
the  frescoes  of  the  Stanze,  but  designed  the  tapestries  of  the  Sistina  and 
planned  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  Vatican  that  the  marvelious  versatility  of  the  great 
Urbinate's  genius  is  displayed.  Nowhere  can  Raphael's  work,  in  all  its 
varied  phases,  be  so  well  studied  as  in  Rome.  Ilis  early  Umbrian  period, 
when  he  worked  as  Perugino's  assistant,  is  represented  by  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  (Vatican  Gallery),  and  the  fine  portrait  of  his  master  (Villa 
Borghe.se).  The  famous  Entombment  of  the  Borghese  Gallery,  with  its 
lovely  pretlella  of  the  Christian  Graces  (Vatican  Gallery),  reveals  all 
that  he  had  acquired  in  technical  skill  and  knowledge  during  his 
residence  in  Florence.  In  the  Madonna  di  Foligno  (Vatican  Gallery), 
with  its  grand  figure  of  the  kneeling  donor,  Sigismondo  de'  Conti,  in  the 
portraits  of  his  Venetian  fiiends  Navagero  and  Beazzano  (Doria  Gallery), 
in  the  beautiful  Galatea  of  the  Farnesina,  we  see  Raphael  as  he  was  in 
his  best  Roman  days,  when  his  powers  were  at  their  height,  and  his 
genius  was  fully  developed.  In  the  Sibyls  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  he  has 
already  entered  on  a  later  phase,  while  in  the  decorations  of  the  Farnesina 
and  of  the  Vatican  Loggie  we  see  the  exquisite  dreams  of  his  fancy 
executed  by  inferior  hands.  Finally,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, the  great  picture  tliat  was  left  unfinished  on  that  sad  Good  Friday, 
we  have  the  last  vision  that  dawned  upon  the  painter's  eyes  before  a 
premature  death  put  a  sudden  euvl  to  his  life. 

A  whole  army  of  artists  and  decorators  were  working  in  Rome  under 
Raphael's  direction  during  these  latter  years.  Chief  among  them  were 
Giulio  Romano — the  only  artist  of  any  note  who  was  born  in  Rome — 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Perinodel  Vaga,  all  of  whom  had  a  large  share  in  the 
execution  of  the  works  that  bear  Raphael's  name.  Other  masters  again, 
such  as  Sodoraa,  Peruzzi,  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  who  all  three  worked 
in  Chigi's  Farnesina  villa  at  one  time,  felt  his  influence  in  varying  degrees. 
But  soon  after  his  death,  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  of  foreign 
invasion  scattered  his  followers,  and  the  few  arfists  who  remained  in 
Rome  fell  under  the  baneful  spell  of  Michelangelo.  Alone  among  the 
giants  uf  the  past,  the  great  Florentine  survived  tliese  disasters  and  lived 
to  finish  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistina  in  1541,  and  to  paint  his 
frescoes  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  Cappella  Pa«^lina.  But  by  this  time  he  was  seventy-five,  and 
*  fresco-painting,'  as  he  said  himself,  'is  not  fit  work  for  old  men.' 
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Both  Leonardo  and  Titian  viisitcd  Rome,  tlie  one  in  1514,  the  other  in 
15  J  5,  but  the  damaged  fresco  in  S.  OnolVio,  which  long  bore  the  great 
Florentine's  name,  is  now  recogni>ed  to  be  the  work  of  BoltrafBo,  and  the 
only  portrait  wliich  Titian  j)aintcd  in  Koiue — that  of  Pope  Paul  111.  and 
his  nephews — is  in  the  gailery  at  Naples.  Fortunately  Kome  contains 
three  lirst-rate  works  by  the  Venetian  master,  the  Baptism  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Madonna  of  S.  Niccolo  (1523),  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  and 
the  picture  long  known  as  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  now  more  correctly 
described  as  Medea  and  A'euus.  This  beautiful  work,  in  Titian's 
Giorgionesque  manner,  belongs  to  the  renowned  collection  of  paintings 
origiually  formed  by  Cardinal  Borghese  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  gallery,  as  well  as  the  Doria  collection,  which  was  founded  about  thirty 
years  later,  under  Innocent  X,,  contains  many  of  the  spoils  of  Ferrara 
and  other  cities  that  were  annexed  to  the  papal  see  ;  and  is  especially 
rich  in  works  of  the  Venetian  and  Ferrarese  scnools.  Lotto,  Tintoretto, 
Palma,  and  Bonifazio,  Francia  and  Dosso  Dossi,  are  all  well  represented, 
while  one  rare  portrait  by  Giorgione,  and  Correggio's  famous  Daniie  are 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Borghese.f 

In  Piome,  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  a  period  of  stagnation  followed  upon 
the  golden  days  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Painting  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
the  feeble  mannerists,  Arpino  and  Zuccaro,  who  were  succeeded,  towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  by  the  new  school  of  naturalists  under  their  able 
but  repulsive  leader  Caravaggio  (15G9-1609).  The  religious  revival  that 
followed  Ibund  exjDression  in  the  work  of  the  Carracci  and  their  followers, 
who  soon  became  popular  with  Cardinals  and  Jesuits.  The  frescoes  of 
Annibale  Carracci  in  the  Farnese,  the  Aurora  of  Guido  Eeni  in  the 
Palazzo  Eospigliosi,  Domenichino's  Communion  of  St,  Jerome  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery,  and  the  decorative  paintings  of  the  Four  Seasons  by 
Albani  in  the  Doria  Gallery,  are  among  the  best  works  of  the  school  in 
Kome.  After  these  men  came  a  host  of  inferior  imitators,  such  as  Cailo 
Dolce,  Sassoferrato,  and  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  prolonged  the  life  of  a 
I'eeble  and  debased  art  until  the  close  of  the  century,  when  painting 
practically  ceased  to  exist. 

During   the  eighteenth    century    Rome    still    continued    to    exert    a 

remarkable  degree  of  influence  upon  foreign   artists.     Here   the   French 

landscape  painters  of  the  classical  school,  Claude  and  the  Poussins,  sought 

inspiration  among  these  scenes  and  sites  famous  in  ancient  story.     Here 

Piaphael  Mengs  came  to  study  the  great  art  of  olden  times,  and  in  the 

present  century  David  and  Carstens,  Overbeck  and  Cornelius  alike  found 

the  impulse  needfnl  for  the  development  of  their  different  styles.     That  day 

is  over  now  and  Pome  has  long  ceased  to  inllucnce  the  destinies  of  modern 

art.     Painting  its^^elf  has  sunk  to  a  low  ebb  in  the  Eternal  City  ;  but  there 

'JUiAu.  lA^aster  happily  still   living,   Professor    Giovanni    Costa, 

iiilC0^|^^I^Dn  finds  rich  material  in  the  beauties  of  his  native 

rntrwhnse^a^scH^es  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  of  the  Pontine 

iMajiabes,  and  of  the  J^aan  Campagna,  claim  a  place  in  any  record  of 

Tioman  an.,  '^rmrhis  wegklias  never  been  appreciated  by  his  owncountry- 

"^  \  men,csM^KS  painting /ne  of  which  has  already  been  hung   in  the 

'"National  Cr2i\l^^f^T6^j/ev  known  in  London  than  they  are  in  Rome. 


val 
information. 


^       mportant  collections  are  fully  described  in  the  late  Signer  Ivlorelli's 
talian  Painters,'  vol.  i.,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  further 
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CHROXOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


B.C. 

IMPORTANT  EVENTS.  256 
BC.  255 
753  Foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  241 
716  Numa  Pompilius  ;  establishes  the  priest- 
hood. 238 
673  TuUus  H(»stilius.    War  with  Alba  Longa.  236 

The  Horatii  defeat  the  Curiatii. 

612  Ancus  Martius.  219 

616  Tarquinius  I'riscus  ;  the  Cloaca  ^Maxima.  218 
578  Serviu.s  Tuilius ;  reforms  the  constitution  ; 

builds  the  walls. 

535  Tarquinius     Superbus.        The     Sibylline  217 

IxKilis.     Rape  of  Lucretia.     Expulsion 

of  the  Tarquins.  216 
5}9  Republic  established.     Bnitus  and  Colla- 

tinus,  Consuls.  21'? 

508  Defeat  of  Lars  Porsena.     Iloratius  Codes  212 

at  the  Sublician  Uridge. 
4  08  The  firbt  Dictator,  Titus  Lartius. 

496  Di-feat  of  the  Latins  and  Tarquins  at  the  211 

Lake  lltBillu.s.  209 

491  Secession  of  Plebeians  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  701 

Fable    of    the    Bellj-    and    ^I embers. 

Institution  of  Tribunes.  206 

'f  88  Legend  of  Coriolanus.  203 

4>«6  Agrarian  law  of  Spuri us  Cassias.  202 

4^3  War  with  Veil.  197 

477  Legend  of  the  Fabian  gens.  196 

458  l^fgpnd  of  Cincinnatus.  190 

451  1  he  Decemvirs  appointed ;  the  code  of  the  184 

ten  tables.  183 

4i9  Virtrinius  kills  his  daughter  Virginia  to  200- 

Have  her  from  Appius  Claudius.    Second 

secession  to  Mons  hacer.  168 

4J5  Third  seces-sion,  to   the  Janiculura.     The  146 

•  'anuleian      law       permits      mariiage 

l>etwe«'(j  the  two  orders. 

396  Veii  taken  by  Camillus,  133 
390  Rome     sacked     by     the    Gauls,     under 

IJrennus. 

367  Tlie  Liciiiian  Rogations;  triumph  of  the  123 

J'lel>eianp.  121 

:; 66  First  Pie Ijeian  Consul.  ]o7 

3o2  Macus  Curtius  leaps  into  the  gulf  in  the  105- 

Forum.  91 

:;5G  First  Plebeian  Dictator.  90 

35 1   First  I'lebeian  Censor.  88 
3:3-292  Samnite  and  Latin  wars. 
337  First  Plebeian  l*raPtor. 

321  'ihe  .SamnitOB  defeat  the  Romans  at  the  87 

Caudim-  forks. 

300  First  I'kbeian  Priests.  86 
295  Defeat  of  the  Samnites  at  the  battle  (;f 

Stntiijum.  82 
2i!7  Ijist   secession  of  Pleljcians  to  the  Ja'ii- 

cnlum.      The  Hort<;nsian  laws. 
280  Pyrrhufl  defeats  the  Romans  near  Heraclea. 

279  S«-coiiddtfpat()f  the  Romans  near  Asculum.  79 

275  Pyrrhus  is  defeated  at  Heiieventum.  7K 

272  Subjugation     of    'I'areiitum.      Supremacy  72 

of  liome  in  Italy  €0 

2i0  Defeat  of  the  Crthaginians    in   a  naval  64 

battle  off  ilylae.  (53 


Roman  naval  victory  at  Ecnomus. 

Defeat  and  capture  of  Regulus. 

Roman  naval  victory  off  Sicily.    Treaty 

of  Peace.    Sicily  annexed. 
The  Romans  seize  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
Haniilcar    Barca    iu     Sjain.      Oath     of 

Hannibal. 
Hannibal  captures  Saguntum. 
Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps;    defeats  the 

Romans  at  the  battles  of  Ticinus  and 

Trehia. 
Hannibal  destroys  a  Roman  army  at  Lake 

Trasimeuu-;. 
Hannibal  annihilates  a  Roman  army  at 

Cannae.     He  winters  at  Capua. 
Hannibal  captures  Tarentum. 
Marcellus    captures   Syracuse.      The  two 

Scipios  defeated  and  slain  by  Hasdrubal 

in  Spain. 
The  Romans  recover,  and  destroy,  Capua. 
Tiie  Romans  recover  Tarentum. 
Hasdrubal    defeated    and    slain    at    tbo 

^letaurus. 
Scipio  subdues  Spain. 
Hannibal  recalled  to  Carthage. 
Scipio  defeats  Hannibal  at  Zama. 
1  'etcat  of  Philip  V.,  of  Marcedon. 
Proclamation  of  Creek  independence. 
Defeat  of  Antiochus  of  Syi  ia. 
Censorship  of  Cato. 
Deaths  of  Hannibal  and  Scip'o. 
-175  Conquest  and  annexation  of  Cisalpine 

Gaul,  Liguria,  and  Spain. 
Drfoat  of  Perseus,  King  ot  Macedon. 
Destruction    of    Carthage,   and    Corinth. 

Annexation  of  the    Carthauinian    Pro- 
vinces, Macedonia,  and  Achaea. 
Attains    be(iueaths    Ptrgamos    to    Rome. 

'J'ibcrius  (Jracchus,  tribune,  obtains  an 

agrarian  law;  he  is  slain. 
Cains  Gracchns,  tribune.     His  reforms. 
Murder  of  Caius  Gracchus. 
Marius  defeats  Jngurtba  in  Africa. 
0  Marius  C<;nsul  for  si.x  years. 
Proposed  relorms  of  Drusus ;  his  murder. 
'1  he  Social  or  Marsic  war. 
Contest  between  Marius  and  Sulla.    Flight 

»f  Marius.     Sulla  embarks  for  the  war 

with  Mithridates,  ot  Pontus. 
Planus  and  Cinna  enter  Rome.     Riign  of 

terror. 
Dcatli  of  Marius.     Sulla  captures  Athens 

and  the  Piraeus. 
Sulla  defeats  the  Saronltes  and  Marians  at 

the   CoUine    CJaie.      Is   made    Dictator. 

Sanguinary      jtroscrijjtious.        Narrow 

escape  of  Julius  Cac^an 
Sulla  reforms  the  constitution  ;  abdicates. 
Death  of  Sulla. 

I'ompey  litiishcs  tlie  war  in  Spain. 
l'om])ey  defeats  Mithridates. 
rompey  annex' s  Syria. 
I'ompey  subdues  Phoenicia  and  Palestine 
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cajitures    Jerusalem.      Cicero    puts    to 

(leatli  tlie  Catilinarian  conspiratots. 
CO  First     'J'riuuivirate,     Caesar,      I'oinpcy, 

Crassus. 
58-1  Caesar  conquers  Gaul ;  visits  Britain. 
51  Rupture  between  Caesar  and  Ponipej-. 
49  Caesar  crosses  tbe  Kubicon.     I'onipey  flies 

to    Greece.     Cacsur    enters    Itomo ;     lb 

appointed  Dictator. 
48  Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pharsalus. 
47  Caesar  defeats  Pbarnaces  at  Zela ;  urites 

"  Veni,  vidi,  vici." 
46  Caesar  defeats  tbe  Pomjxians  at  lliapsus  ; 

suicide  of  Cato.     Caesar  Diet. tor  for  10 

3'cars. 
45  f'ae^-ar  defeats  Pompey's  sons  at  ?.iu;i(la. 
44  Marcb  15.  Assassination  of  Caesar,  iti  the 

Senate-house,  at  tbe  ago  of  56.     Antony 

rouses  tbe  people. 
43  Octaviau     defeats     Antony    at    I\!utina. 

Second  Triumvirate,  Octaviau,  Antony, 

and    Lcpidus.      Proscriptions;     Cicero 

among  the  victims. 

42  Battles  of  Pbilippi.    Defeat  of  Brulus  and 

Cassius  l)y  Octavian  and  Antony. 
31  Naval  battle  of  Attium.     Of  tavian  defeats 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
27  Octaviau  receives  tlie  title  of  Angus  us. 

A.U. 

14  Death  of  Augustus. 

41  Tbe  name  Christian  first  used,  at  Ami'  ch. 

43  Invasion  of  Britain. 

64  Tire  at  Kome;   ^exo   accuses  i  the  Chris- 
tians ;  Persecution. 
66  I\Iartyrdom    of   iiS.    Peter    and   Paul   at 

Eome. 
70  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
75  Colosseum  founded  by  Vespasian. 
79  Eruption     of    Vesuvius;    destiTicticn    of 
Herculaueum  and  Pompeii. 
102  Pliny,  junior,  reports  to  Trajan,  on   tlie 

Christians. 
121  Hadrian's  wall  erected  in  Britain. 
137  Hadrian     founds      a    new     city,    Ae'la 
Capitolina,  on  tbe  site  of  Jerusalem. 
Dispersal  of  the  Jews. 

248  ililleniaa  festival    of  the   founiiation  of 

Rome. 

249  Persecution  by  Decius. 

269  Claudius  defeats  tbe  Goths. 

274  Dacia  relinquished  lo  tbe  Goths. 

324  Constantine    establishes    Christianity  as 

the  State  religion. 

325  Constantine    convokes    the  first  G':nenil 

Council    of   Christians   at    Nicaea    iu 

Bithynia.  ^ 

?,?.(i  Constantinople  dedicated. 
337  Baptism  and  death  of  Constantine. 
3'J.D  Death   of  Tlicodosius    the   Great.     Final 

division    of    the    Empire      Hor.orius 

Emp.  of  W. ;  Arcadius  of  E. 
402  The  W.  court  removed  to  Ravenna. 
404  Repulse  of  Alaric  by  Stiliclio. 
408  Alaric,      on     the     mediation     of     Pope 

Innocent  I.,  retires  from  Rome  with  a 

tribute. 
410  Alaric  sacks  Rome.      The  Roman  army 

leaves  Britain. 
451  Attila,  the  Hun,  retires  from   Rome  on 

the  intercession  of  Pope  Leo  1. 
455  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  sacks  Rome. 


472  Ricimer,  tliC  Suerian,  sacks  Ronn  . 
470  Romulus  Augnstulus,  Enip.  of  the  \\  ., 
abdicates.     End  of  the  Roman  Kuipire. 
Odoacer,  the  Vanial,  king. 
493  Tl  eodoiic,  the  Ostrogoth,  takes  Kavenna- 

Deati)  of  Otioacer. 
r)26  Death  of  ThefKloric. 
527  Justinian,  Emp.  ol  E. 
537  Rome  recovered  for  Justinian  by  Btli. 

sarins. 
547  Rome  retaken  by  the  Goths. 
553  iiome  recovered  by  2s  arses.     End  of  the 

Ostrc  gutbic  kingdom  iu  Italy. 
590  Gregory  tbe  Gnat,  Pope. 
5:t4  (Jregory  semis  Augustine  to  Britain. 
T24  Edict  against  images  iesurd  by  i^cj,  Emp. 

of  E.    The  Iconocla.«t  dioputes. 
725  Pope  Gregory  11.  repudiates  the  Imperial 

auth<nitj'. 
752  The     Lombard,     Astolphus,     captures 

Ravenna. 
754  Pope    Stephen    III.    names   Pepin,   the 
Frank,    Patrician    of    Rome.       I'epin 
takes    Ravenna   from   tbe    Lombards, 
and  gives  it  to  the  Pope. 
SCO  Christmas  Day.     Charlemagne  crowned 
Emperor  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  111. 
Tbe  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
.'40  The  Saracens  sack  Rome. 
H52  L-  o  IV.  fortifies  the  Leonine  city. 
962  Otho  of  Germany  crowned  Emperor  by 

Pope  Jobn  Xii. 
1065  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Turks. 
]C73  Ilildebrand   becomes    Pope,  as  Gregory 

VII.     Tie  war  of  the  Investitures. 
J077  '1  he  Emp.  Henry  IV.  does  penance  at 

Canossa. 
1084  Henry  IV.  takes  Rome,  and  imprisons 
tbe     I'ope.       Robert     Guiscard,     the 
Xorman,  sacks  Rome. 
1095  Peter  tbe  Hermit  preaches  a  Crusade. 
11  99  .jeni-alem  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 
1122  The  Concordat  of  \Vorms. 
1167  I'he  Emp.  Frtderic  BarbaroBsa  captures 

the  Leonine  City. 
11S3  Peace  of  Constance. 
1197-1216  Innocent  111.,  Pope. 
1213  Ji  hn,  of  E^gland,  do.  s  homage  to  the 

I'ope. 
13C3  Pope    Boniface    VIII.    imprisoned    l)y 

Philip  IV. 
1309  Removal  of  Papal  Com-t  to  Avignon. 
1341  Poetic  coronat on  of  Petrarch  at  Rome. 
1347  Rienzo  establishes  a  Republic  at  Rcme. 
1354  Rienzo  murdered  at  Rome. 

1377  Pope  Gregory  XI.  returns  with  his  court 

to  Home. 

1378  Two  Popes  elected.    The  great  schism. 
1417  Election  of  ]VIatiii  V.  by  the  Countil  of 

Constance.     End  of  the  great  schism. 
1452  Last    coronation    of    a    Germ.nn     Emp. 

(Frederic  III.)  at  Rime. 
i;53  Ci  iistantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1521  Luther  appears  I  efore  the  Diet  of  \\orms. 
1527  The  Constable  de  Bourbon,  for  Charles  V., 

sacks  Rom'". 

1533  Appeals  to  Rome  from  England.abolished. 

1534  Ignatius    of   Loyola    founds    the  Jesuit 

order. 
]  545-64  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
}626  Dedication  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
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A.n. 

1773  Supi>res6i«.ii    of    the    Jesuits    by    Pope 

Clement  XIV. 
1Y96  Napoleon  enters  Italy  ;  victories  of  Lodi 

ami  Areola. 
1798  The  French  take  the  Pope  prisoner,  and 

proclaim  a  Konian  republic. 
l.>?01  Runic  restoreil    to    I'upe  Pius   VII.   by 

Napoleon. 
1801  Napoleon  crowned  at  Paris  by  Pius  VII. 
Isn5  Napoleon  crowned  King  of  Italy. 
1>09  Rome  annexed  by  Napoleon;   the  Pope 

taken  prisoner. 

1814  Rome  reritored  to  Pius  VII. 

1815  The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

1829  Catholic  emancipation  in  England. 
1831  Mazzini  forms  the  Young  Italy  party. 
1846  Klection  of  Pope  Pius  IX, 

1848  Insurrection  at  Rome ;  the  Pops  escapes 

to  Gaeta. 

1849  Pius  IX.  restored  to  Rome  by  the  French. 
1853  Cavour,  Sardinian  Prime  IMinisrter. 

1859  The  Austrians  defeated  at  Magenta  and 

Solferino.     Treaty  of  Villafranca  gives 
pan  of  N.  Italy  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 

1860  Ancona    taken    from   the   Pope   by  the 

Sardinians.      Garibaldi     defeats     the 
Neapolitan  troops  at  Melazzo. 

1861  Victor  Emmanuel  proclaimed    King    of 

Italy. 
1866  The  Italians  join  Prussia  against  Austria. 
Venice  annexed  to  Italy. 

1870  The  Italian  troops  occupy  Rome. 

1871  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy. 

l-(:8  Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Pius  IX.; 

accession     of     King     Humbert    and 

Leo  XIII. 
1887  The  .Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII. 's  priesthood. 
1893  Leo  XIII.  celeln-ates  mass  in  St.  J'eter's 

on  the  occasion  of  his  episcopal  Jubilee. 


EilPERORS. 
murdered. 


n.c. 

49  Julius  Caesar ; 

27  Augustus. 
A  u. 

14  Tiljerius:  murdered. 

37  Caligula  (Caius  Caesar)  :  murdered. 

II  Claudius:  murdered. 

54  Nero  :  suicide. 

68  Galba  (Servilius  Sulpicius) :  murdered. 

69  Otho:  suicide. 

69  VitelliuH  :  murderf  <1. 

70  Vespa.'jian  (Flavins). 

79  Titus  (Flavins  Vespasianus). 
HI  Domitian:  murdered. 
96  Nerva. 

98  Trajan  (Marcus  Clpius). 
118  Hadrian  (Trajanus). 
138  Antonhms  (Titus  Aelius). 
161  Marcus  Aurelius  (Antoninus). 
J  MO  Coiiiniodus  :  murdered. 
193  J'ertiiiax:  mnrdercd. 
193  Didiu-i  .[uliaiiuH:  murdered. 
193  Pest,  nnius  Niger  :  murdered. 
193  Septimins  .'^everus.. 
'ill  Caracalla:  murdered. 

217  Macrlmis :  murdered. 

218  Klagabalns :  murdere<l. 

232  Alexander  Sevenis:  mnrd'red. 
'i''>^>  M;i.xiuiinMs :  murdrrei. 


n.f. 

238  Gordianus  T. 

Gordianus  II. :  murdered. 

Pupienus  (Maxinms) :  murdered. 

Balbiniis:  murdered. 
238  Gordianus  III. :  murdered. 
244  Pliilip  :  killed  in  battk-. 
249  Decius:  killed  in  battle. 

251  Gallus :  murdered. 

252  Volusianus  Aemiliauus :  murdered. 

253  Valerian :  died  a  captive. 
261  Gallieuus :  murdered. 
268  Claudius  Gothicus. 

270  Aurelian  :  murdered. 

275  Tacitus.  j 

276  Probus:  murdered. 
282  Cams:  murdered. 

Carinus  :  murdered. 
284  Diocletian :  abdicated. 

Maximianus  :  abdicated. 
305  Constantiurt  (Chlorus), 

Galerius. 
3C6  Constantine  the  Great. 

Maximinus  II. :  died,  314. 

Maxentius:  killed  in  battle,  312. 

Lucinius  :  murdered,  324. 
337  Constantine  II.  :  killed  in  battle,  340. 

Constantitis  II. 

Constans :  murdered,  350. 
360  Julian  the  Apostate  :  killed  in  battle. 
303  Jovianus. 
3G4  Valentinian  I.  and  Valens. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 
Westekx. 

A.D. 

364  Valentinian  and  Gratian. 

375  Gratian  and  V^alcntinian  II. 

383  Valentinian  II. 

395  Honorins  Flavius. 

425  Valentinian  III. 

455  Petronius  Maximus. 

455  Avitus. 

457  Ma.jorianus. 

461  Severus. 

467  Anthemius. 

472  Olybius. 

473  GJycorhis. 

474  Nepos. 

475  Romulus  Augustulue. 

Fall  of  the  ^VestGm  Empire. 


LIST  OF  FAMOUS  MEN  IN  ANCIENT 
TIMES.  —  Historians  (h)  ;  Poets  (r)  ; 
Generals  (g)  ;  Orators  (o)  ;  Statesmen  (s). 


Agrippa,  Marcus  Vlpsanius  (o,  .' 
Ammianns  Marceliimis  (n)  fl. 
Augustus  ((;,  s)  ,     .     .     .     jt.c 

Felisarlus  (<;) 

IJrutus,  LuciiLs  Junius  y,  <;")  . 
I'.rutus,  Marcus  Junius  (s,  <;) 

Camillus  (o) 

Cassiodonis  (n) 

Cato  the  Censor  (.s)  .... 
Catfiof  Utica(fi)      .... 

Catullus  (i') 

CUcTo  (o,  h) 

Cia'idian  (i-) 


h)       B.r.  63-12 

about  A.n.  380 

•.  03  to  A.u.  14 

.   A.l>.  505-565 

,      n.  iJ.c.  509 

fi.  Ii.c.  44 

1J.(".  367 

A.l>.  468 

.    n.(\  234-189 

i!.c.  95-46 

n.c.  K7-57 

.      \:.c.  106-43 

.     (I.  A.l>.  3«0 
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Diodonis  Skulns  (ii)     ....          fl.  a.D.  8  Began  to 

])iou  Cassius  (ii) a.d.  155--220  J''^'*?"-                       Country 

J">i.  nysius  (n) died  b  c  7  ^■°" 

Ennius(i') fl   B  c  220  168  St.  Soter,  Fondi. 

Eiitropius  (ti) li   a  d  61  177  St.  Eleutherius,  Nicopolis. 

dellius  Auhis  (h) a.d'ii7-I80  193  St.  Victor  J.,  Africa. 

Gracchus,  Cains  (s)       ....  died  b  r   121  ^^'^  ^^-  ^ephyrinus,  Rome. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  (s)  ....  died  r..c.  133  '"^'^  ^^-  C^'J-^tus  I.,  Rome. 

Hannibal  (g) u  c   247-163  ^^^  ^^-  Urban  I.,  Rome. 

Horace  (r) h  c   65-9  ^^^  ^^-  Tontianup,  Rome. 

Hortensius  (o)    ....!!     bc' 104-50  235  St.  Anterus,  Policastro  (S.  Italy). 

Juprurtha  (g) b  c   104  ^^^  ''^*-  Fabian,  Rome. 

Julius  Cao?ar  (g,  H,  s)  .     .     .     .     bc    100-44  251  St.  Cornelius,  Romp. 

Juvenal  (p) about  a.d.  80  ^^^  yovatian  (^Antipope),  Rome. 

Lepidus,  M.  Aemilius,  Triumvir  (s)    fl.  b.c.  42  ^^^  ^}-  JfUcms,  Lucca. 

T^ivy(H) B.C.  59  to  a.d.  17  ^^?  ^*- f^^P'^^?,^-'  ^^o""^' 

Macer(H) bc   110-66  257  St.  Sixtus  II.,  Athens. 

:\Iarcellus,  :M.  Claudius  (g)     .     .      fl   b  c  212  259  St.  Dionysius,  Turio  (S.  Italy). 

jMaecenas  (s) died  b  c   8  ^^^  ^^-  ^^''"^  ^•'  I^ome. 

Marcelliis  (g)     .      .     .      .              died  b  c  203  ^^•''  ^*'  K"tichianus,  Luni  in  Tuscany. 

]\Iark-Autony  (g)    .     .     .     .             b  c   8*3-30  ^^^  ^*-  ^'^^"S'  ^alona  (Dalmatia). 

Marins,  Caius  (G) b.c   157-86  296  St.  Marcellinus.  Rome. 

Martial  (p) a  d  43-104  308  St.  Marcellus,  Rome. 

Mithridates  the  Great  (g^        .     .     bc   131-62  310  St.  Eusebius,  Cassano  (Calabria).t 

Narses  (g)     .     .     .     /  .     .     .ad  478-567  ^^^  '-*'  ^^elchiades,  Africa. 

Ovid(p) B.C.  43  to  a.d.  18  ^^M'- ^r^^^*^'"',,^'^™^- 

Persiu->(r) a  d  31-62  336  St.  Mark  I.,  Home. 

riautus(p) fl.  about  A.D.  184  ^^!  ^I" 'JV''"?  I-'^««^- 

Plutarch  (H) fl.  about  A.D.  85  ^^^  '^^^'''//V"^' !^°"^^   ^ 

Piir.v  the  Elder  (h,  g)  .     .     .           a  d  23  79  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^-  (^nttpope),  Rome. 

Pliny  the  Young  r  (s)  .      .      .            fl   a  i.   88  ^^^  ^^-  I^'^niasus  1.,  Portugal. 

Pollio,  Afinius  (1.)  .      .      .        B.C.  76  to  a.d.  4  ttt  e*'  ^'i"""^.  Kome 

Pompey  the  Great  (g,  s)    .     .     .     b.c.  106-48  ^^^  ^^-  -A-naslasms  I.,  Rome. 

Polvbius(H)       .     .     .                   BC  ''04-132  401  St.  innocent  I.,  Albano. 

Procopius(H) A.D. -'95-565  ^17  St.  Z^  simus,  Mesuraca  (S.  Italy) 

Propeitius(p) bc   52-10  418  St.  Boniface  I.,  Rome. 

Pyrrhus  (g)  ...                         bc  38-272  ^"^0  Sulalms  (Antipope), 'Rome. 

Quintilian  (h)     .*     .*     .'     .'     .'     *      ad  40-90  422  St.  Celestin  I.,  Campano. 

Regulus,  Atilius  (G)     .     .      fl.  about  B.C.  255  f  f!  f!*  ?''^'?^^'^•' ?°"'^- ^ 

Sallust  (h)     . B  c  86-34  "^^^  ^^-  ^^°  ^-  ^^^^  Great),  Tuscany. 

Scipio  Africanus  (G)      .     .     .     .  B.C.  2'0-i85  ^61  St.  Hilary,  Cagliari. 

Scipio  Africanus  Minor  (g)     .     .   b.c  1 85-1 29  ^,^1  ^l'  ^^P^'^^^ '  i,V'f  r.r  ^    t. 

Scipio  Aj-iaticus  (g).     .     .     .     .          bc   190  ^^^  ^*-  ^^^^^  ^^-  (called  III.),  Rome,  great 

Seneca  (n) a  d  65  grandfather  of  St.  Gregory. 

Statins  (p) ad  01-96  492  St.  Gelasius,  Africa. 

StUicho  (g) A  D  395  *^^  -*•  ^"astasius  II.,  Rome. 

Suetonius  (h) a  d  70  ^^^  ^*-  Symmachus,  Sardinia. 

Sulli(G   s)    .                                       BC   13S  7rt  5"^  4^  J^urentius  (Ant  ipope),  Rome. 

Tacitus  (h)    .     .*     ."     ..'.'.    a.'d.*6N113  514  St.  Hormisdas,  Frosinone. 

Terence  (p)                                                bc   195  523  St.  John  I.,  Tuscany,  M. 

Tibullus(p).     '.'.'.'.'.'.       b.c!  .54-13  ^J^  |t-?;'*-^//-'Benevento. 

Valerius  Maximus  (h)  .     ...           adi5  530  Boniface  J L,  Rome. 

Va.ro.  Terentius(H)     ....     bc   116-28  ^^0  Dioscuros  ( dntipope),  Rome. 

Velleius  Paterculus  (fO     .     b.c.  19  to  a.d.  13  ^l^  i?^^  ^*-'  I'^ome. 

Vergil  (p>      ......            BC  7t.'-l9  53.t  St.  Agapeius  I.,  Rome. 

535  St.  Silverius,  Frosinone,  M.  (son  of  Pope 

H(»rmisda8). 

BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME.  ^?^  X^'^^"^'  ?T®- 

.')o5  PeJagius  I.,  Rome. 

^^'i  to  660  John  III.,  Rome. 

'1^'                     Country.  574  Benedict  L,  Rome. 

42  St.  Peter  ^^^  Pelagius  II.,  Rome. 

66  St*.  Linus  of  Volterra.  ^^"  '''*•  ^^^S'>^y  ^-  (the  Great),  Rome. 

78  St.  Anacletus.  Athens.  ^,^t  •^'aDinianus  Volterra. 

90  St.  Clemrnt,  Rome.  *l'''  J^^i^^'^?  '^^•^^''^T",    •    • 

100  St.  Evaristns,  Betblebem.  ^I?^  ^}r  goniface  IV.,  \  aleria  in  the  Abnizzi. 

!•  9  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome.  ^]l  Z    ?/^^*|"^  {;-  ^f^^- 

119  St.  Sixtus  L,  Rome.  ^'^  Boniface  V.,  Naples. 

127  St.  Telesphorus,  Turio  (S.  Italy). — 

139  St.  Higlnus,  Athens.  f  The  first  Pope  who  did  not  suffer  martyr- 

142  St.  Pius  Aquileja.  dom.     The  martyred  Popes  after  thjs  date  are 

157  St.  Anicetr.g,  Syria.  distinguished  by  M, 
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B«e»n  to 
'^^-  Country. 

625  Honoiias  J.,  Cauipania. 

640  Severinns,  Rome. 

640  Jobu  IV.,  Zara  in  Dalmatia. 

6-12  ThetKlore  I.,  Jerusalem. 

649  St.  Martin  1.,  Todi,  M. 

654  Eugeuius  I.,  P.onie. 

657  St.  Vitalian,  Segni. 

672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 

673  Domnus  I.,  Rome. 

678  St.  Agatlio,  Keggio  in  Calabria. 
682  St.  Leo  II.,  S.  Martino,  near  Rcggio. 
684  St.  Benedict  II.,  Rome. 
6b5  John  v.,  Antioch. 


636 
686 
687 
686 
687 
701 
705 
708 
708 
715 
731 
741 
752 
752 
757 
76S 

7t;8 

709 
768 
772 
795 
8IG 
817 
824 
826 
827 
827 
844 
847 
857 
858 
858 
867 
872 


891 
89 1 
896 
896 
897 
897 


fi04 
911 
913 


(^Fable  of  Pope  Joav.) 

Peter  (Antipope),  Rome. 

Theodore  (^Antipope),  Rome. 

Conon,  'I  brace. 

Paschal  (Antipope). 

St.  Sergius  I.,  Antioch. 

John  VI.,  Greece. 

John  \'1I.,  Rossaiio 

Si.siiiiu.«,  ."-^yria  (2u  days  only). 

Constantinus,  Syria. 

St.  Gregory  ii.,  Rom''. 

St.  Gregory  III.,  Syria. 

St.  Zacharias,  San.^everino  (S.  Italy). 

Stephen  II.,  Rome.f 

Stephen  III.,  Home. 

St.  Paul  I.,  Rome. 

Theophilaclu?  (^Antipope). 

('<ini>taiiline  II.  (Antipope),  Jsepi. 

Philip  (AntijMjpc),  Rou.e. 

Stephen  IV.,  Reggio. 

Adrian  I.  (Colon iia),  Rome. 

St.  Leo  1*1.,  Rome. 

Stephen  V.,  Rome. 

St.  I'aschai  I.,  Rome. 

Eugeuius  II.,  Rome. 

Zimiiiius  {Aittipope'),  Rome. 

Valentine,  Rome. 

Gregory  IV.,  Rome. 

Sergius  II.,  Rome. 

St.  Leo  I  V\,  Rome. 

St.  ReiicdiclIII.,  Rome. 

Anaslnxiiig  {Anti/>f']>e),  Rome. 

St.  Nicholas  I.,  Ri-me. 

Adrian  II.,  l^ome. 

Johi!  VIII.,  Rome. 

Martin  II.,  Galle.-e. 

Adrian  III.,  1,'ome. 

SH'pheii  V'l.,  Ron,e. 

Formosus,  Ostia. 

S  rpins  III.  {Antipf}pe). 

Boniface  VI.,  Tuscany  (!')  days  only). 

Sleplien  VII..  Home. 

l:<jnianus  I.,  flalle^e. 

Theinion;  II.,  Itoine. 

Jobu  IX.,  'I  ivo'.i. 

Ik-iie<li(  t  IV..  Rome. 

\a>>  \ .,  Anlea. 

Cliri.-^tiiplier,  Rome. 

Srrgiu.s  111.,  Rome. 

Aiia->ta-iu8  III.,  Rome. 

LandoniuH,  Sabina. 


Zegan  to 
rei^ii. 

A.D. 

913 

928 

929 

931 

936 

939 

943 

946 

956 

964 

964 

965 

972 

974 

975 

980 

983 

9^5 

996 

998 

999 
1003 
1003 
1009 
1021 
1024 
1033 
1044 
1046 
1047 
1048 
1049 
1 055 
]05  7 
]  058 
i05H 
lObl 
1C61 


Country, 


t  Died  three  days  after  bis  electjop:  never 
consecrated. 


1073 

1080 

1086 
1088 
H99 
1100 
1102 
1102 
1118 
1118 
1119 
1124 
1124 
1130 
1130 
1138 
1143 
1144 
1145 
1150 
1154 

1 1 59 
1159 

1164 
1169 
1178 


John  X.,  Ravenna. 

Leo  VI.,  Rome. 

Stephen  VII.,  Rome. 

John  XL,  Ri^me. 

Leo  VIL,  Tusculum. 

St'pben  VUL,  Germany. 

^Martin  III.,  Rome. 

Agapetus  11. ,  Rome. 

John  XIL,  Tus(Ulun). 

i/co  (Antipope),  Rome. 

Benedict  V.,  Rome. 

Jobn  XllL,  Narni. 

Benedict  VI.,  Rome. 

Domnus  II. ,  Rome. 

Benedict  VIL,  Rome. 

Boniface  VII.  (Francone),  Antipope. 

John  XIV.,  Pavia. 

John  XV.,  Rome. 

Gregory  V.  (Binno),  Saxony. 

John  XVII.  (Antipope). 

Sylvester  II.  (Gerbcrt\  Auvcrgne. 

John  XVI.,  Rome. 

John  XVII. ,  R-.me. 

Sergius  IV.,  Rome. 

Benedict  Vlll.,  'iusculum. 

John  XVIIL,  Tusculum. 

Benedict  IX.,  Tusculum. 

Sylcester  III.  (Antipope). 

Gregory  \l..  Rome. 

Clement  11.  (Suidgor),  Saxonj', 

Damasus  II.,  Boppa,  Bavaria. 

St.  Leo  IX.,  Bruno,  Als-ace. 

Victor  lI.,Gebhard,  Bavarian  llighlai.ds. 

Stephen  X.,  Lorraine. 

Benedict  X.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

Nicholas  II.  (Gherardus),  Burgundy. 

Alexander  11.  (liadagio),  Milan. 

Ilonorius  II.  (Cadalous  of  Parma),  Anti- 
pope. 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,  or  Aldobiand- 
eschi),  Soana  in  Tustany. 

Clement  II.  (Guilert  of  Bavenna),  Anti- 
pope. 

Victor  III.  (Epifani),  Benevento. 

Urban  IL,  Reims. 

Paschal  VL,  Bieda. 

Alhert  (Antipope),  Atella. 

Theodoric  (Antipope).  Rome. 

.Si/l.ie.sier  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

Gelasiusll.  (Giov.  Caetani),  (jiacla. 

Gregory  VIII.  (Ant i pope),  ^\)ii.\\i. 

Calixtus  II. .  Burgunily. 

Horiorius  II. ,  Bolojjna. 

T/ieohald  ('•  I.'occa  di  Pecore  "),  Antipjope, 

Innocent  11.  (Papareschi),  Rome. 

Anaclelus  II.  (Antipojie). 

Victor  IV.  (Antifiope). 

Celestm  II. ,  Citta  dl  Castcllo. 

Lucius  II.,  Bologna. 

Eugeuius  111.  (Paganelli),  Piva. 

Ana.sta'^ius  IV.,  Rome. 

Adrian  1  V.(Nich(jlasBreakspeure),  Lang- 
ley,  England. 
Alexander  ill.  (Bandinelli),  Siena. 

Victor  IV.   (Cardinal  Oclaoian),   Avti^ 
pope,  Rouir. 

Pafchal  III.  (Antipope),  firemona. 

Calixtus  III.  (Anlipopc),  Hun;.'ary. 
Innocent  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 
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Be^'iin  to 
reif,'u. 

A.D. 


Couutry. 


Q>untry. 


1181 
1185 
1187 
1187 
1191 
1198 
1216 
1227 
1241 
1243 
1254 
1261 
1264 

1271 

1270 
127G 
1276. 

1277 
1281 
1285 
1287 
1292 

1294 

1303 
1305 
1316 
1334 
1334 
1342 

1352 
1362 

1370 

1378 

1387 

1389 
1394 

1404 
1406 
1409 

1410 
1417 
1424 

1431 

1439 

1447 

1455 
1458 

1464 
1471 

1484 
1492 


Lucius  III.,  Lucca. 
Urban  III.  (Crivelli),  jVIilan. 
Gregorj'  \'III.  (di  jMoira),  lienevento. 
Clement  III.  (Scolari),  Rome. 
Celestin  III.  (Buboui),  Rome. 
Innocent  III.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
Honorius  III.  (Savelli),  Rome. 
Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
Celestin  iV.  (Castiglioni),  Milan. 
Innocent  IV.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 
Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
Urban  IV.  (rantaleo),  Troyes. 
Clement     IV.     (Foucauld),     JS'arbonne 

(Gros),  St.  Gillcs. 
B.  Gregory  X.  (Visconti),  Tiaccn^a. 
Innocent  V.,  Moutiers,  Savoy. 
Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 
,John  XIX.  or  XX.  or  XXL  (Giuliano\ 

Lisbon. 
Nicholas  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 
Martin  IV.,  Champagne. 
Honorius  IV.  (Savelli),  Rome. 
Nicholas  IV.  (Masci),  Ascoli. 
St.  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  ^lorrone),  Iser- 

nia  ;  resigned  within  six  months. 
Boniface    VLLI.     (Bnedetto     Caetani) 

Anagni. 
B.  Benedict  XI.  (Boccasini),  Treviso. 
Clement  V.  (de  Couth),  Bordeaux. 
John  AXIL  (Jacques  d'Euse^,  Cahor?. 
Nicholas  V.  {^Aniipope  at  Rome),  Rieti. 
Benedict  XII.  (Jacques  Foiu-nierX  Foix. 
Clement  VI.  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort), 

Limoges. 
Innocent  VI.  (Etienne  Aubert),  Limoges. 
Urban    V.    (Guillaume    de    Grimoard), 

Mcnde. 

(Roger  de  Beaufort),  Li- 


(Barlolommeo     Prignaui), 


Gregory  XL 

mogos. 
Urban    VI. 

Naples. 
Clement  VII.  (^Robert  of  Geneva),  Anti- 

pope  at  Avignon. 
Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tomacelli),  Naples. 
Benedict  XIII.  Ql'edro  de  Luna,  a  Span' 

iard),  Antipope  at  Avignon. 
Innocent  VU.  (Migliorati),  Sulmona. 
Gregory  XII.  (Angelo  Correr),  Venice. 
Alexander    V.     (Petrus     Phylargyius), 

Candia. 
.Tohn  XXIU.  (Baldassare  Cossa),  Naples, 
^lartin  V.  (Oddone  Colonna),  Rome. 
Clement  VIII.  (a  Si>aniard),  Antipope  at 

Avignon. 
Eugenius    IV.    (Gabriele     Gpndulmer), 

Venice. 
Felix  V.  (^Antipope).   [End  of  the  Western 

Schism.] 
Nicholas    V.    (Tomma'^o    Parentucelli), 

Sarzana. 
Calixtus  111.  (Alfonso  Borgia),  Valencia. 
Pius  U.  (Aeneas   Sylvius  Piccolomini), 

Pienza. 
Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Rovere),  Sa- 

vona. 
Innocent  VIIL(Gio-BattistaCibo),  Genoa. 
Alexander  VI.  (Roderigo  Lenzoli  Borgia), 

Spain. 


Began  to 
reign. 

A.D. 

1503  Pius  III.  (Antonio   Todeschinl   Piccolo- 
mini),  Siena. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  Florence, 

1522  A<lrian  VI.  (Adrian  Florent),  Utrecht. 

1523  Clement  Vil.   (Giulio  de'    :Medici),  Flo- 

rence. 
15?4  Paul  lU.  (Alessandro  Farnesc),  Rome. 
1550  Julius  III.  (Gio.  Maria CltKchidai  Montf), 

Monte  San  Savino  in  Tuscany. 
1555  IVIarccllus  U.  (Marcello  Cervini),  Monte- 

pulciano. 
1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio  Pietro  Caraffia),  Naples. 
155d  I'ius   IV.    (Gio van- Angelo   de'  Sledici), 

Milan. 
1566  St.  Pius  V.  (Michele  Gbislieri),  Bosco, 

near  Alessandria. 
1572  Gregory  XIII.  (Ugo  Buoncompagni),  Bo- 
logna. 
15S5  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti),  of  Montalto, 

born  at  Grottamare,  in  the  March  of 

Ancona. 
1590  Urban     VIL     (Gio-Battista     Castagna), 

Rome. 

1590  Gregory  XIV.  (Niccol6  Sfrondati),  Cre- 

mona. 

1591  Innocent  IX.  (Giov.  Antonio  Facchinetti), 

Bologna. 

1592  Clement  VIII.  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini), 

of  a  Florentine  family,   but  bora  at 

Fano. 
1605  Leo     XL     (Alessandro     Ottaviano    de' 

Medici),  Florence. 
1605  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese),  Rome. 
1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludovisi),  Bo- 
logna. 
1623  Urban  VUI.    (Matteo    Barberini),    Flo- 
rence. 
1644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-Battista  Pamfili),  Rome. 
1655  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi),  Siena. 
1667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi),  Pistcj?. 
1670  Clement  X.  (Gio-Battista  Alticri),  Rome. 
1676  Innocent    XL     (Benedetto    Odescalchi), 

Como. 
1689  Alexander  VIII.  (Pietro  Ottoboni), Venice . 
1691  Innocent     XII.     (Antonio     Pignatelli), 

Naples. 
1700  Clement  XL  (Gio.    Francesco    Albani), 

U  rhino. 
1721  iTiUocent   XIII.     (Michelangelo    Conti), 

Rome. 
1724  i?enedict  Xm.  (Pietro  Francesco  Orsini), 

Rome. 
1730  Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini),  Florence. 
1740  Benedict    XIV.    (Prosper©    Lambertini), 

Bologna. 
1758  Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezzonico),  Venice. 
1769  Clement  XIV.  (Lorenzo  Francesco  Gan- 

ganr-lli),  S.  Angelo  in  Vado. 
1775  Pius  VI.  (Angelo  Bra.'^chi),  Cesena. 
IsOO  Pius    VII.    (Gregorio    Barnabe    Chiara- 

monti),  Cesena. 
1S23  Leo  XII.  (Annibale  della  Genga),  Spolcto. 
1829  Pius  Vin.   (Francesco   Xaviere  Castig 

lioni),  Cingoli. 
1831  Gregory  XVI.  (Mauro  Cappellari),  Bel- 

luno. 
1846  Pius  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Fer- 

retti),    lx)ra    at    Sinigaglia,    May    13, 
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Country. 


r.t  2iin  to 
rfi;.'ij. 

A.U. 

1T92;  created  Canlina],  Dec.  23,  1S39 
elected  Pope,  June  16,  1S4G. 
1873  Leo  Xlil.  (Gioacchino  Peccj),  born  at  Car- 
pineto,  March  2,  ISIO:    elected  rtijie, 
Feb.  20,  1878. 


KINGS  OF  U^'ITED  ITALY. 

1S70  ViTTOKio  Emanuele  1L  proclaimed  Kinj; 
of  all  Itiily.  The  first  I'arliamtnt  of 
united  Italy  was  opened  in  Home  in 
Dec,  1871. 

1878  Umuerto  L,  born  March  14,  1844;  as- 
cended the  throne  on  the  9th  Jan. 
Queen  llargherita  Maria  Leresa  Gio- 
vanni, bora  Nov.  20,  1851. 
J'riiice  liot/al,  Yittorio  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto  Maria  Gennaro,  I'rince  of  Naples, 
born  11th  Nov.  1869;  m.  Princess 
Helena  of  Montenegro. 


LLST     OF      SAINTS     AND     RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 

M.  =  Martyr.  Y.  Isl.  =  Yirgin  Martyr. 
Figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  date.  Days 
of  the  month  refer  to  the  Saint's  day.  Such 
word''  as  crown,  wheel,  anchor,  &c.,  refer  to 
the  Saint's  symbol. 

S.  Adriano,  M.  (294).     Sept.  8.     In  armour; 

anvil;  lion. 
S.  Agata  of  Catania,   V.  M.  <251.)    Feb.   5. 

Tongs. 
8.  Agnese,   V.  M.  (303),  aged   13.     Jan.  21. 

Lamb;  palm;  olive  branch. 
S.  Alessio  ^409).     July  17.     Beegar  with  dish. 
Is.  Alfonso  del  Liguori,  Bp.  of  S.   Agata  dei 

Goti,  founder  of  the  Redemptorists  (J696- 

1787). 
Algerian  Fathers. — A  Mission  founded  by  the 

late  Card.  Lav Igerie.    Habit  white  ;  bearded. 

— .S'.  yiccolu  dt-.i  Lorinensi. 
St  Ambrose,  Abp.  of  Milan,  and  one  of  the 

four   Latin  doctors  (397).      Dec.   7.      Two 

liunian  ijonos ;  beehive. 
S.    Auttfctasia,     M. — Il<jman     matron     (303). 

Dec.  25. 
St.  AuastasiuK. — A  Basilian  monk,  martyred 

by    Chosrocs    king   of    Persia    in    626,    at 

Barsaloe  in  Assyria,    Jan.  22. 
S.  Andrea  Corsini, — 'Jarmelite  Bp.  of  FicBole 

(1373).     Feb.  4. 
Aununziata. — A  brotherhfxjd  founded  by  the 

Spanish   iJominicaii    (Jard,  Juan   Torrcquf- 

raada  in  1460  for  granting  dowries  to  youni^ 

girlfl  (.v.  .\f.  Minerva). 
S.  Antonio  Abate  (.357). — Patron  of  animals, 

ami  protector  against  accidents  in  riding  or 

driving.     Almost  ail  tlie  mules  and  liorscs 

in   the  Campagna   boar  a  medal  witii  the 

head  of  St.  Anthony  on  their  front,  Jan.  17, 
S.    Aiit'/uio   di   Padova  (1231).  —  Franciscan 

friar,  bom  at  Lisbon.    .lune  13.     Flame  in 

hand  or  on  treawt. 
S,    Apollinare,    M,    (»1). — Bp.    of    Ravenna. 

July  23,     Black  crof-a  on  wliite  robe. 


St.  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Alex^mdria  (373), 
and  one  of  the  four  Greek  doctors  (Chrysos- 
tom,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen).  The  Greek 
bishops  wear  no  mitre. 

St.  Augustine.— Latin  Doctor  (430).  Aug.  28, 
Heart,  flaming,  or  transfixed  with  arrow ; 
books. 

Augustinians, — A  religious  order  founded  by 
St.  Augustine,  Bp.  of  Hippo  (430),  but  re- 
organisediby  Ale.xander  IV.  iu  1256.  They 
consist  of  (1)  Regular  Canons  ;  (2)  Hermits, 
aggregated  with  Friars  by  Pius  Y.  in  1567. 
Habit  black,  with  a  leathern  girdle.  Within 
their  own  convents,  and  in  any  town  where 
there  are  no  Dominicans,  they  arc  allowed 
to  dress  in  white.  Orders  living  under  the 
same  rule  :  Fremonstratensians,  Trini- 
taHans,  Order  of  Mercy,  and  Brigittines. 

S.  Agostino  ;  S.  M.  del  Pojwlo  (priory)  ;  S. 
Patrizio  (Irish).  Nunneries :  .S'.  Giacomo 
alia  Lungara  ;  S.  C'atarina  dei  Funari ; 
S.  M.  delle  Vergini ;  SS.  Quattro  Coronati; 
Ges/'i  e  Maria. 

S.  Balbiua,  Y,  (132).     Mar.  31. 

S.  Barbara,  Y,  M.  (303),  4  Dec,  Tower: 
feather :  chalice. 

Barnabites.  —  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul, 
founded  by  B.  Antotiio  Zaccaria  (1539),  and 
named  after  a  Church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
which  belonged  to  them  at  Milan, — .S", 
Carlo  di  Caiinari. 

Basilian  Monks. — An  Order  founded  by  St. 
Basil,  Bp.  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (379). 
All  Greek  monks  belong  to  it,  and  it  was 
established  in  Southern  Italy  before  the 
time  of  St.  Benedict,  who  adopted  the  habit 
and  many  of  the  rules  for  his  own  Order, 
— .S'.  Baxilio;  Grolta-ferrata. 

St.  Benedict.— Mar.  21.     Rod. 

Benedictines. — Monks  of  the  Western  Church, 
founded  by  St,  Benedict  (543),  Habit  black. 
The  Order  has  six  branches — Camaldolesi, 
Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Olivetani,  Sylves- 
trians,  and  Yallombrosians.  Members  of 
other  religious  orders  are  not  monks,  but 
Friars,  Hermits,  Canons,  &c. — S.  Paolo, 
S,  C'alisto,  S.  Ambrogio.  University,  and 
residence  of  the  Abbot-Primate,  .S".  Anselmo. 
Nunneries:  .S'.  Cecilia,  <S'.  M.  in  Campo 
Marzio. 

Beneficiati. — Abbreviation  of  Clerici  Beneft- 
ciati,  ranking  after  the  Canonici  in  the 
great  Basilicas.  They  wear  a  tippet  of  grey 
fur  over  their  cotta,  and  have  a  separate 
Sacristy. 

St.  Bernard  of  Citeaux,  founder  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Monastery  at  Clairvau.x  (1153), 
I'lk-horn,  pen,  papers:  beehive. 

S.  Bernardino  (144 1),  founder  of  the  Oxrcj-- 
vanli,  or  Reformed  Franciscans.  Three 
mounds,  with  cross  or  Hag. 

S.  Miagio.— Armenian  Bp.,  M.    (316),    Feb.  3, 

S,  Bibiana,  Y,  M.  (362).     l^ec.  2. 

S,  Bonaventura  (1274),  Card.  Up.  of  Albano, 
and  Kranciscan  friar.  Usually  known  as 
the  'Seraphic  doctor,'  Angel  with  chalice; 
('anlinal's  hat. 

S.  Cajetano  da  Thiene  (1547). — One  of  the  four 
founders  of  tiie  Order  of  the  Theatines,  and 
the  second  Superior — Bp.  Caraffa,  afterwards 
Paul  IV.,  iK'ing  the  first. 

Camaldolesi. — An  austere  branch  of  the  Bene- 
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dictine  Order,  founded  by  S.  Ilomualdo  at 
Campo  Maldoli  in  1012.     Habit  white,  with 
wliite  hood  and  girdle. 
S.   Ctniillo    Lellis,   founder    of   the    Regular 

Clerks  for  ministering  to  the  sick, 
(■anonici. — Canons,     attached     to     a     Churcli 
wli'cli  has  a  chapter.     They  wear  a  rochet, 
and  those  in  Rome  wear  alfo  in  winter  an 
amjde  cape  of  white  ermine  (Mozzetta). 

Capudiins. — A  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
<  )rder,  founded  by  Matteo  di  Basso  of  Urbino 
in  152G,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  tiie 
Observants  utitil  1617.  Habit  brown  with 
long  pointed  cjwl. — Cappuccini,  S.  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mara. 

S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  Card.  Abp.  of  Milan 
(15'^8-84).     Nov.  4.     Rope  round  neck. 

Carmelite  Nuns. — Founded  by  John  Soreth  in 
the  15th  cent.,  but  reformed  by  S.  'J'eresa  of 
Avila  (1582).— 5".  Egidio,  SS.  Fietro  e  Mar- 
cellino,  S.  Giuseppe,  a  Capo  le  Case. 

Cavmellites.  —  Founded  in  1156  by  Berthold, 
a  Calabrian  monk,  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  revelation  from  Elijah.  Albert, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  the  Order  its 
first  rules  in  1209.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  Berthold  found  hermits  already  estab- 
lish<^d  on  the  mountain,  who  claimed  descent 
from  klijah  himself. — Calzati  (shod),  S.  M. 
Traspnntina,  S.  Martina,  S.  Niccolb  ai 
Cesarini. — Scal/.i  (liarefooted):  S.  M.  della 
Scala,  S.  M.  della  Vittoria,  S.  Pancrazio. 

S.  Catarina,  V.  M.  of  Alexandria  (307). 
Nov.  25.     Wheel. 

S.  Catarina  da  Sifna. — April  30,  1380.  Do- 
minican Nun.     Crown  of  thorns  ;  lilj'. 

S.  Cecilia,  V.  M.  (280).  Angel  with  musical 
instruments. 

SS.  Celsus  and  Julian  of  Autioch,  M.M. 
(cir.  300).     Jan.  9. 

S.  Cesareo  of  Terracii'a,  deacon  M.  (300). 
Nov.  1. 

Chierici  Minori.— A  congregation  of  Regular 
Clerks  founded  by  S.  Francesco  Caraccioli 
(1608).—.?.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 

Cistei  cians. — A  branch  ot  the  Benedictine 
Order,  founded  by  St.  Robert  in  1075,  and 
named  alter  his  first  monastery  (^Citeaiix). 
liabit  white,  with  narrow  black  scapular, 
black  sash,  and  black  hood.  — »S\  Bernardo; 
S.  Croce. 

St.  Claude,   Bp.  of  Besancjon  (696).     June  6. 

S.  Cloineute,  Pope,  M.  (99).   Nov.  23.   Anchor. 


COLLEGES,  THEOLOGICAL. 

Armenian  (1883),  20  students.      S.  Nice,  da 

To  lent  inn. 
Belgian    (1854),     10   students.       Black    sash 

bordered  with  red.    .b",  Anna,  Via  del  Quiri- 

nale. 
Bohemian  (1884),  12  students.     Chocolate  sash 

edged  with  gold.     S.  Giov.  Nepomuceno,  Via 

Sistina. 
Canadian    (188S).      12    students.      Via  delle 

Qnattro  Fontane. 
Capranica  (1458),  53  students.     Glossy  black. 

Fiazza  S.  M.  in  Aquiro. 
English  (1575),  2(3  students.     Tightly  fitting 

black  cloth,  with  long  narrow  lappets,     S. 

Tommaso,  Via  Monserrato. 


French,  50  students.     Black,  fastened  round 

the  neck  with  a  long  black  ribbon.    42  Via 

S.  Chiara. 
German  (and  Hungarian),  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Jesuits  (1552),  90  students.   Scarlet. 

Via  S.  Niccola  da  Tolentino. 
Greek  (.1572),    13  students.      Blue  with  red 

sash.     S.  Aianasio,  Via  del  iJabuino. 
Irisli,  56  students.      F51ack,  with  nd  lappets 

and  I  cord    binding  (see   Piopagauda).      S. 

Agata  dei  Goti. 
North  lAmerican  (1859),  70  students,   Bla-;k. 

with  light  blue  lining  aud  red  sash.    S.  JH. 

dell'  rrnilta. 
Pamphili    (1650),  12  students.     Piazza  Na- 

vona. 
Polish  (1866),   10   students.    Green  sash.  22 

Via  dei  Maroniti. 
Propaganda  (1622),  150  students.    Black,  with 

red  sash,  red  binding,  and  red  buttons  to 

cuff.    Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Scots  (1600),  24  students.      Violet  with   red 

sash  and  buttons.     S.  Andrea,  Via    dello 

Qnattro  Fontane. 
South    American  (1858),  38  pupils.      Black, 

with  light  blue  lining  and  blue  eash.     Via 

Gioacchino  Belli. 
Spanish   (1892),    70    students.      Black   cape, 

with  blue  cords  radiating  from  the  cjllar. 

Pal.  Altemps. 


Conventuals  (see  Minor). 

SS.  Cosma  e  'Damiano,  MM.,  brothers  and 
physicians  of  Arabia  (290).  Sept.  27.  in 
red  ropes  and  cap?,  with  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

S.  Crisogono,  Roman  noble,  M.  (303). 

S.  Damasus.  Pope  (384). 

Do(  tors  of  the  Church. — Greek  :  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; 
sometimes  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  are  added.  Latin :  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  the  Great. 
They  are  commonl}',  but  less  correctly, 
called  the  Four  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 
To  the  latter  have  been  added  by  St.  Pius  V. 
and  subsequent  Popes  :  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Buouaventura,  Anselm,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
lldefonso,  Peter  Chrysologus,  Leo  the  Great, 
i'eter  Damian,  Bernard,  Hilary,  Alfonso  dei 
Liguori,  and  Francis  of  Sales— the  last  three 
by  Pius  IX. 

Dominicans,  tiie  second  in  date  and  impoi  tance 
of  the  menlicant  Orders,  founded  by  St. 
Dominic,  of  Calaruega,  in  Old  Castille  (1170- 
1221).  It  was  pre-eminently  a  Preaching 
Order  (  Ordo  Praedicatoruni),  and  its  father ^i 
are  still  known  in  Italy  as  Padri  Predicatori. 
A  committee  of  Dominicans,  as  the  most 
learned  of  the  religious  Orders  in  polemical 
doctrine,  was  placed  in  charge  of  tlie  Inquisi- 
tion by  Gregory  iIX.  in  1229,  fight  years j 
after  the  death  of  St.  Dominic,  who  is 
commonly  but  erroneously  supposed  to  have] 
been  the  tir.-t  Inquisitor.  This  Order  has 
never  been  reformed  or  sub-<livided  into 
branches.  Habit  white,  with  a  white 
scapular,  and  a  long  black  mantle. — S.  M. 
sopra  Minerva ;  SS.  Quirico  e  Giulitta ; 
S.  Sabina ;  S.  Sisto ;  S.  Bosario  al  Monte 
Mario;  S.    Clemente  (Irish).     Nunneries 
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.95.  Domenico  e  Sisto ;  S.  Catarina;    An- 

nunziata. 
S.  Dorotea,  V.  M.  (304).    Feb.  6.    Angel  with 

fruil;  crown  of  1  oees  ;  palm, 
ficoles  Chretiennes. — .\   I?ri>tl)erli(x»d  of    lay- 
men, ftiunded  by  Yen.  J.  I),  de  la  Salle  iu 

1679,  and  established  in   Roma  in  1702. — 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro ;   Via  S.  Sebaftiano ; 
Via  S.    Giov.   in  Lat.     The  Brothera  wear 

large  white  bands,  but  the  boys,  some  of 

whom  act  as  choristers  in  churches,  have  no 

uniform. 
S.   Egidio    (Giles).      Athenian    noble    (500). 

Sept.  1. 
S.  Eligio  (Eloy),  goldsmith,  afterwards  Ep.  of 

Noyon  (665).      Dec.   1.     Blacksmith,   with 

to<jls. 
S.  Eu>tblus,  Priest,  M.  (357).    Aug.  14. 
S.    Kustichio,     Roman     knight,     31.     (120). 

Sept.  20.     In    armour;  siag   with  crucifix 

between  horns. 
SS.  Faustmo  e  Giovita,  priest  and  deacon  of 

Brescia,  .MM.  (182).     l-t-b.  15. 
S.   FilipfK)  Nt-ri  (1595),  founder  of  the  Ora- 

torians ;  26  May. 
S.     FraIlce^ca     Roniana,     wife     of     Lorenzo 

J'oiiziani  del  Buffo,  founriress  of  the  Oblaies 

of  Tor  de'  fcpecthi   (1354-1440).      Mar.  9. 

Anqifel  holding  a  Ijook. 
S.  Francesco   Caraciolo   of   Naphs,    founder 

of  the  Vhierici  Minori.     June  4,  160'<. 
S.  Fr.incesco  di  I'acla. — Founder  of  the  Order 

of  Minims  (1416-1507).      April  2.      Stiff: 

a?ed. 
St.  Francis  of  Assipi  (11-2-1226),  f«  under  of 

the  Fr.mciscan  Or«ler.     Oct.  4.    Skull ;  lily  ; 

fctigmata. 
Fri  irs. — .Members   of  the   following  Orders  : 

Franciscan,  Dominican,  Camael.te,  Augus- 

tidian,  and  .Servile. 
S.  Galla,  Roman  matron  (cir.  543),     May  23. 
iS.  Gallicano,  Roman  noble,  if.  (;i30). 
.St.    Ge<jrge,    M.    (2'i9).       Patron     S..int     of 

England,  Germany,  and  Venice.    Apr.  23. 

In  armour;  dragon  at  feet;  standard. 
RS.  (liovanni    e    Paolo,  ]MM.      (362),  Roman 

nobl'8  and  brothers.     June  26. 
S.  Glov.  Calibita  (470).     Basilian  monk. 
S.  Girolamo  Emiiiani. — Founder  of  the  Padri 

Sumaschi  (1537). 
S.  Giuliana  Falconitri,  foundress  of  the  Nuns 

of  the  3rd  order  of  Servitcs  (1341).  June  19. 
St.  Gregory  the  fircat  (604),  Pope,  and  one  of 

the  four  Latin  D<x;tors.     Mar.  12.    Dove. 
.St.  Ignatius  of  L>y61a,  founder  of  the  Jesuits 

(1-191-1556).     July  31.     I.II.S.  iu  tie  sky, 

heart  crowned  l)y  thorn-. 
R.    illefonso. — Benedictine    Abp.  of    Toledo. 

Dec.  26,  667. 
.S.     liidoro,     .Spanish      ploughman      (1170). 

May  15.     Spade. 
.S.  Ivoof  Brittany,  patron  of  lawy.rs  (13C3). 

May  19. 
St.  Jerome  (329-420),  priest,  and  one  of  the 

four  Latin  Doctors ;  Sci>t.  30.     Church  in 

hand;  cardinal's  hat ;  lion. 
Jeruiiymites. — An  association  of  hermits,  fof 

uncertain  foundation,  who  flourished  chiefly 

in  Sfiain.    A  branch  %vas  founded  in  Umbrin 

by  Pietro  Gauibacoiti  of  Pisa  in  li77,  and 

extended  to  Rome.    Habit,  dark  chocolate 

UrywQ.— .S".  On<tfrio ;  S.  Fiancetco  (Rte.  39). 


Jesuits.— An  Order  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  in  1534,  for  the  furtherance  of  active 
spiritual  life,  foreign  missions,  and  educa- 
tion. A  Jesuit  can  accept  no  preferment, 
unle.-s  compcliLd  tliereto  by  command  of 
the  I'ope.  Orders  founded  since  about  15u0 
are  not  strictly  speaking  Religious  Orders, 
but  Congregations  or  Societies.  The  Society 
ot  Jesus,  however,  enjoys  the  privilegt  s  ot' 
the  older  Orders.     120  Via  del  Seminario. 

S.  Juan  de  Dios. — Founder  of  an  Order  of 
Charity  lur  serving  the  sick  in  1540.  The 
brothers  are  styled  Fate  bene  Fratelli.  from 
the  constarit  exhortation  of  the  Saint.  Mar.  f, 
1550.     Beggar  at  his  feet. 

Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards 
called  Knights  of  Malta  (1092),  and  Hor-i-i- 
tallers.     White  cross  on  black  mantle. 

The  Order  was  founded  in  1048  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  shelter  and  hospitality  to 
pilgrims  vi.siting  the  Holy  Lari<l.  It  altei- 
wards  became  a  band  of  warrior  knights, 
who  settled  at  Rhodes.  AVlien  Rhodes  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1523  the  Knights 
took  refuge  at  \'iterbo,  until  Clement  VJl. 
induced  Charles  V.  to  give  them  jNlalta  in 
1530,  whence  thej*  were  expelled  by  Is'aj^o- 
leon. —  Via  Condotti ;  S.  M.  Aventineni^e. 

Knights  Templars  (1118):  red  cross  on  white 
mantle  ;  suppressed  in  1311. 

St.  Laurence,  M.,  df-acon  of  St.  Sixtus  II. 
(261).     Aug  10.     Gridiron. 

St.  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France  (1270).  He 
behnged  to  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  died  wearing  its  cord  and  cowl.  Aug.  25. 
Fhur-de-lis ;  ciowu  of  tliorns. 

S.  Lucia  of  Syracuse,  V.  M.  (303).  Dec.  13. 
Raj's  issuing  from  wound,  or  sword  in  neck. 

St.  Luke. — Madonnas  attributed  to  this  Evan- 
gelist are  preserved  in  the  Churches  of 
S.  Agostino,  SS.  Domenico  e  sisto.  S.  M. 
Maggiore,  S.iL  in  Ara  Coeli.  S.M.  del  Popolo, 
S..^L  della  Consolazione,  and  S.M.  in  Via 
Lata.  It  is  not  pretended  that  thc.y  are  by 
his  hand  ;  the  most  that  is  claimed  for  thim 
is  that  they  are  early  Byzantine  copies. 
Oct.  18.     Ox  ;  picture. 

Madre  di  Dio.— A  socit^ty  of  Regular  Clerks, 
lounded  bj'  B.  Giov.  Leonard!  of  Lucca.  6'. 
M.  in  Campitelli. 

St.  Malo,  FrCi-ch  I3p.  (627).  —  It.  Macuio. 
Nov.  15. 

S.  Marcellino.  Priest,  M.  (301).    June  2. 

S.  Marcello,  Pope,  .M.  (.'iOs).     Jan.  16. 

Maronites. — A  colony  of  Christians  inhabit'ng 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  so  called  Jiartly  from 
S.  Maro,  a  .Syrian  monk  of  the  4th  cent.,  and 
partly  from  John  Maro,  Bp.  of  Botrys  (076). 
They  are  go\ernrd  t>y  a  Patriarch  who  takes 
his  title  from  Antioch,  and  adds  the  name 
of  Peter  to  his  own.  The  fccular  i)rie.sts 
marry,  and  the  relijiiou-s  follow  tlie  rule  of 
.St.  Anti  ony— .S'  Antonio.     (Rte.  14.) 

St.  Martin,  Bp.  of  Tours  (397),  >ov.  11. 
Beggar  at  his  feet ;  goose. 

St.  Martin,  Pope  (655).     Nov.  II. 

S.  3Iartina,  V.  M.  (22«).  Jan.  30,  Li.  tor's 
axe;  two-i;ronged  fork. 

M'cliitiristi.  —  Conirregaticn  of  Armrnlans. 
lounded  by  Mechitar  of  Siwas  (Sel  a.-tl.i) 
early  in  the  l^th  cent.  He  adopttd  tbe  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  established  tie  famous 
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convent  on  the  island,  of  S.  Lazzaro  at 
Venice.  His  followers  afterwards  obtained 
possession  of  ,S'.  J/,  in  Dtjinriica. 
Mi'khitov. — Eastern  Christians  who  accepted 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
when  the  recalcitrants  formed  the  Jacobite 
schism.  They  were  culled  Melchites  by  the 
kSchismatics  because  they  conformed  to  the 
edict  of  the  Emp.  Marcian  (Syriac  Mclek), 
enforcing  the  decision  of  the  Council.  They 
have  three  Patriarchs — of  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, and  Jerusalem. 
(Padri)  Mercenari,  founded  by  S.  Pedro 
Nolasco,  for  the  redemption  of  slaves, 
captives,  and  debtors  in  prison  (1256).— A'. 
Adriano. 
Minims.— An' austere  Order  of  mendicant 
friars  founded  by  S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
(1416-1507).  Habit  similar  to  the  Minor 
Conventuals,  but  with  a  short  scapular 
rounded  off  at  the  ends,  and  a  small  round 
hood. — ^*?.  M.  ddla  Luce;  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte ;  S.  Francesco  di  Paola ;  S.  M.  degli 
Angeli. 
Ministri  degl'  Inf',rmi  (lied  Cross).  Founded 
by  S.  Camillo  de  Lellis  (1604).  —  ^.  Giov. 
Lat.  (Hospital);  .S^.  Giov.  Malva ;  SS.  Vine, 
ed  Anastasio;  S.  M.  Maddalena. 
Minor  Conventuals.  —  That  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  which  after  the  death  of 
their  founder  relaxed  the  rule  so  far  as  to 
live  in  convents  and  hold  property.  Habit 
black,  with  white  cord. — ,S'^.  Apostoli;  S. 
Dorotea. 

Minor  Observants.  —  The  stricter  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  who  lived  in  small 
communities,  and  held  no  property.  Re- 
formed by  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena  (144-4). 
Habit  brown.  In  Italy  they  are  generallj' 
called  Osservanti  or  liiformati,  in  France 
JRecollets,  and  in  Spain  Alcantarinos. — S. 
Antonio,  Via  Merulana ;  Aracoeli;  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo  ;  S.  Sebastiano ;  S.  Bonaventura. 

Misericorde  (Freres  de  Notre  Dame  de  la). — 
Founded  at  Malines  by  Canon  Scheppere. — 
Scuola  Pia,  in  the  Borgo. 

lilonsignore.  —  This  title,  though  incorrectly 
used  as  a  substantive,  is  merely  a  prefix  to 
the  name  of  an  Ecclesiastical  dignitarj', 
who  may  be  an  Archbishop  (Most  Rev.), 
Bishop  or  Domestic  prelate  (Right  Rev.), 
Chamberlain  or  Chaplain  to  the  Pope  (Very 
Rev.).  The  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
dignily  is  a  purple  streak  below  the  white  . 
stock  or  collar. 

Nazzareni. — Dark  chocolate  habit  with  blue 
cord  (see  Third  Order  of  Penitencej^ — S.  M. 
delle  Grazie ;  S.  M.  in  Macello  Martyrum. 

S.  Niccolo  da  Bari,  Bp.  of  Myra  (342). 
Dec.  6. 

S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  Augustinian  friar 
(1309).  Sept.  10.  Star ;  crucifix  wreathed 
with  lily. 

St.  Norbert,  Abp.  of  Magdeburg,  and  founder  of 
the  Praemonstratenaians  (1134).  June  6. 
^Monstrance. 

2s  undo.  —  Ambassador  of  the  Pope  to  a 
foreign  Court.  Of  the  first  rank  are  Paris, 
Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon ;  of  the  second, 
Brussels,  Munich,  Lucerne,  the  Hague,  and 
several  S.  American  Republics. 

Oblates  of  S.  Fraucesca  Romana.  —  A  com- 


munity of  religious  womeu,  foundcdin  1433. 
3,  Via  Tor  de'  Specchi. 
Olivotaus.  —  Founded  by  S.  Bernardo  dei 
Tulomei,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
(1319).  Habit  white.  —  S.  Francesca 
Enmana. 
S.   Omobono  of   Cremona,   patron  of  tailors 

(1197).     Nov.  13.    Bottles. 
S.  Onofrio  (380),  a  monk  of  Thebes,  said  to 
have    been    originally    a    Persian    prince. 
June  12.    Branch  twisted  round  bis  body; 
long  hair. 
Oratorians. — In  1558  St.  Philip  Neri  founded 
an   Oratory  for  purposes  of  devotion  at  .V. 
Girolamo  delta  Canta,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chiesa  JVuova  in   1577. — SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achillefj ;  S.  Girolamo  delta  Carita. 
Ossersanti. — Reformed  Order  of  Franciscans, 

founded  by  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena  (1444). 
Padri    della  Dottrina  Cristiana.  —  A   French 
Society,  instituted  at  Avignon  by  Cesar  de 
Bus  and  established  in  Rome  by  Benedict 
XU.   in    1727.—.?.    M.    in  Monticelti    (150 
boys) ;  .S".  Agata  in  Trastevere  (220  boys). 
Padri  Pallottini. — Mission  priests  founded  by 
Ven.  Fr.  Pallotti   in  1835. — S.  Silvcstro  in 
Capite'';  S.  Salvatore  in  Onda. 
Padri   Ritormati  del  terz'  Ordiue.  —  S.  Paolo 

alia  Regola. 
Padri  Scolopi  (Scuole  Pie). —  Founded  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent,  by  S.  Giuseppe  Cala- 
sanzio  for  the  free  education  of  children, — 
S.   Pantaleo  (200    boys) ;    .S'.    Lorenzo    in 
Borgo  (150  boys) ;  Cell.  Nazareno. 
S.  Pancrazio,  M.  (60),  aged  14.    May  12. 
S.  Pantaleone,  physician.    M.  (301).    July  27. 
Olive  branch  ;  hai^ds  over  head,  nailed  to 
tree. 
S.  Paolo  della  Croce  (1694-1775),  born  at  Ovada 
in  Piedmont :   founder    of  the  Passionists ; 
canonized  by  Pius  IX.  in  1867. 
Paolotte. — ;Minim  Nuns. — 5'i'.   Gioacchino  ed 

Anna. 
S.    Pasquale    Baylon.  —  Spanish    Franciscan 

(1592).  May  17. 
Passionists. — Founded  by  S.  Paolo  della  Croce. 
Habit  black,  with  monogram  of  I  H  S,  heart 
and  cross,  on  the  left  side. — S.  Giov.  e 
Paolo ;  Scala  Santa. 
Patriarch.  —  The  highest  dignity  of  the 
Christian  hierarchy,  borne  by  the  Metropoli- 
tans of  Alexandria,  Rome,  Antioch,  Con- 
sti\ntinople,  and  Jerusalem.  As  regards 
Rome,  the  title  is  merged  in  that  of  Pope, 
and  tbe  remaining  sees  are  regarded  as 
schismatical.  Bishops  are  still,  however, 
nominated  by  the  Pope  to  these  four  patri- 
archates ;  but  they  all  reside  in  Rome,  except 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  have  no 
jurisdiction.  The  Western  Chmch  admits 
also  a  Maronite,  Melchite,  and  Syrian  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  an  Armenian  and  Chal- 
daean  Patriarch,  a  Patriarch  of  the  Spanish 
Indies,  a  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  and  a  Patriarch 
of  Venice. 
Penitence  (Third  Order  of). — Founded  about 
1 795.  Habit  dark  brown,  with  blue  cord.— .9. 
M.  delle  Grazie ;  S.  M.  in  Macello 
Martyrum. 
Penitentiaries. — Priests  attached  to  the  three 
great  Basilicas  for  hearing  confessions.  At 
St.  Peter's  they  are  Minor  Conventuals  ;  at 
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St.  John    Lateranf    Observants;  at  S.  J/. 
Maggiore,  Dominicans. 
Pii  Operai  dl   Nap<jli. — A  modern  congrega* 

tion. — S.  Giuseppe  in  Lumjara. 
r*>or    Clares.  —  The    Second    Order    of    St. 
Francis,  founded  by  S.  Chiara  of  Assisi  in 
1212.      They    settled    in    Ix)ndon    at    the 
•Minories'  in    1293.      They  pass    several 
hours  of  the  night  in  prayer,  fast  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  never  leave 
their  Convent. — .S^.S^.  Cosma  e  Damiano  in 
Trast. ;  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisptiiia ;  S.  Urbano 
(Via  Alessandrina). 
S.  Prassede  V.  (150).    July  21. 
.S.   Prisca,  V.    M.   (275).      Jan.     IS.     Lion ; 

ea^le ;  palm. 
S.   Pudenziana,  V.  (148).     .May  19.    Sponge 

with  blo(xl ;  cnp. 
SS.  Quaraiita    ^lartirl,   frozen    to    death    at 

Sebaste  (320).     Mar.  10. 
SS.  Quirico  e  iGiulitta  (305) — martyred    boy 

and  mother. 
Redempturists. — A  congregation   founded  by 
S,  Alfonso  del  Liguori  of  Naples  in  1732, 
and  deilicated  to  the  service  of  the  Most  Holy 
1  Redeemer. — S.  Alfonso;    S.  M.   in  Monte 
rone. 
Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran. — College  of 
Priests  at  .s'.  Fietro  in   VincoH,  quite  dis- 
tinct fmm  the  Seen larC.mons  of  the  Basilica. 
— L*^.  Agnese/uori  le  Mara. 
B.  Kita  of  Cascia,.an  Augustinian  nun  (15th 

cent.).     Aug.  16. 
S.  Roch,   French  jjilgrim  (1327).      May  22. 

^V'ound  in  l*'g. 
SS.  Kiifina  e  Seconda,  VV..  MAf.  Sisters  (226). 
8.  Saba,  Basilian  abbot,  5  Dec.  (531). 
S.   Sabina,   Roman  lady,  M.  (303).    Aug.  29. 
Sacconi.— A  Brotherhood  whose  mtmbers  were 
accustomed  to  beg  alms  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  every  Friday  for  tiie  poor.      They 
wore  a  sack  of  coarse  linen,  a  hood  drawn 
over  the  face  an<l  pierced  with  two  holes  for 
the  eyes,   a   cord  round  the   waist,   and  a 
wallet  over  tlie  sliouldf-r.       Among  tluir 
number  were  nobles,  prelates,  and  even  car- 
dinals.    Founded  by  St.  Hyacinte,  a  Fran- 
ciscan nun  (1643). — .S'.  Te/jdoro. 
Sc-H(Hii,s    (chiefly    in    preparation     for     the 

priesthood) : — 
Benedictine,  with  the  habit  of  the  Order. — 

.S'.  I'aolo  fuori  le  Mara. 
CoUegio  Nazareno  (1622),  57  student-*,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Padri  Scolopi. —  Via  Naza- 
reno. 
Collcglo    dei  Nobili,  50    students,  conducted 
by  .Jesuit"!,  but  no  longer  restricted  to  boys 
of  nol)le  birth.     Piveniiig  dress,  with  white 
tie  and  bluish  cloak. — Fal.  Horromeo. 
Scuola  di  S.  Giuseppe.      Black   blousf,   with 
silver  h'ttcrs  on  the  cap. —  Via  Nomentana, 
near  S.  AgneRe. 
Scuola  (Jregoriana  (1836),  founded  by  Gre- 
gory XVI.  in  the  hope  of  supplying   boy- 
trebles  in  place  of  falsetto  singers  for  the 
Churches  in  Rome.     Yellow  sash. — S.  M. 
dell'  Anima. 
Rcuola  di  S.  Gregorio.     Black  cloth  cloaks. 
Semlnario  di  S.  Pietro  (1037),  for  Ix^ys  who 
desire  to  Ijecome  Bimeficiati  at  St.  ivter's, 
50  students.      Violet,  with  long  narrow  rc<i 
lappets  on  the  left  side,  embroidered  at  the 


end  with  fleur-de-lis.  —  PiazzcL  S.  Maria, 
behind  the  Basilica. 

Seminario  I'io  (IH52),  founded  by  Pius  IX. 
for  the  education  of  one  boy  from  eacii 
diocese  within  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
two  from  his  birthplace  (Sinigaglia).  Black, 
with  purple  sash. — S.  Apollinare. 

Seminario  Pontificio  Romano  (ISe.";),  80 
students  for  the  diocese  of  Rome.  Purplf, 
with  red  buttons  to  the  cassock. — S.  Apolli- 
nare. 

Spanish  School.     Black,  with  long  overcoat. 


St.  Sebastian. — Officer  in  the  Roman  army 
under  Diocletian,  M.  (284).  Jan.  20. 
Pierced  by  arrows ;  bound  to  a  tree  or 
column. 
SepoUe  Vive. — A  name  given  to  th';  Nuns  of 
a  Carmelite  Convent  founded  by  Sister 
Francesca  Farnese  in  1641,  below  the  Church 
of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola.  The  rule  under 
which  they  lived  was  so  austere,  and  their 
seclusion  so  absolute,  as  to  earn  for  them 
the  title  of  Buried  Alive.  The  Convent  was 
destroyed  during  the  construction  of  the 
Via  Cavour,  but  a  remnant  of  the  Nunnery 
still  exists  at  a  house  in  the  Via  dei  Serpenti. 
Servites.  —  An  Order  founded  by  seven 
F'lorentine  merchants  in  1233,  and  re- 
modelled by  S.  Filippo  Benizzi  in  1267. 
They  adopted  in  part  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, but  are  not,  as  often  stated,  a  branch 
of  that  Order. — .V.  Marcello ;  S.  M.  in  Via. 
Silvestrini  (Blue  Benedictines). — A  branch  of 
the  Vallombrosiaiis,  f  tunded  by  B.  Silvestro 
Gozolini  da  Osirao  about  1290. — S.  Stefano 
del  Cacco. 
S.  .Silvestro,  Pope,  M.  (336).     Dec.  31.     Ox; 

dragon. 

St.  Sixtus  11.,  Pope,  M.  (259). 

Somaschi. — A  congregation  of  Regular  Clerks, 

founded   by  S.  Girolamo   Kmiliani,  a  noble 

Venetian    (1481-1537),    at    the    village;    of 

Somasca    in    N.  Italy. — .S".    Alessio ;  S.    M. 

in  Aquiro.    Collar  turned  down  over  a  stock. 

St.    Stanislaus,    Bp.   of   Cracow,    M.    (1079). 

May  7. 
St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  (1550-68).     Nov.  13. 
S.  Susanna  (295),  V.  M.  (see  Rte.  21).   Aug.  11. 
S.  Sylvia  (004),  Mother  of  St.  Gregory   the 

Great. 
S.  Teodoro,  Soldier,  M.  (303).  Nov.  9. 
Theatines;. — A  congregation  of  Regular  Clerks, 
named  from  Tkeate  (Chieti),  of  which  placj 
John  Peter  Caraffa,  the  first  superior,  was 
bishop.  He  afterwards  became  Pope,  as 
Paul  IV.  The  second  superior  was  S. 
Cajetano  of  Vicenza  (1547).  The  congrega- 
tion was  founded  in  1524. — S.  Andrea  delta 
Valle. 
Third  Order. — The  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
and  other  religious  communities,  admit  three 
Orders:  (1)  Friars,  (2)  Nuns,  (3)  Devout 
I'ersons  of  either  sex  who  have  neither  the 
vocation  nor  the  opportunity  for  a  cloistered 
life,  but  live  in  the  world,  performing  the 
ordinary  duties  of  tlu.lr  station,  and  yet 
privately  observing  the  main  princii)le8  of 
the  Order  with  which  they  are  associated. 
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Members  of  the  Tli'rd  Order  are  much  more 
numerous  tliaii  is  generally  suppo>ed.  In 
central  Kurope  they  are  chiefly  Franciscan, 
and  wear  the  cord,  or  some  other  t  >ken  of 
the  Founder.  In  Spaia  and  Portugal  they 
are  more  ci^mmouly  Dominican.  Some  of 
them  live  in  religious  community.  —  SS. 
Cosmae  Damiano ;  S.Paolo  alia  Regola; 
S.  Bernardino  (Women). 

St.  Thomas  Ti  JJecket,  Abp..  M.  (11T0\ 
Dec.  29.     Blood  flowing  trom  head. 

Titular  Bishop. — In  the  Koman  Church,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  Bishop  should  bold  a 
See.  '1  he  title  is  often  conferred  as  a  mere 
dignity,  although  of  course  the  act  of  conse- 
cration confers  lull  episcopal  powers.  A 
titular  Bishop  presides  <ver  an  imaginary 
dioces^,  formerly  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
partibus  infidtlium,  and  not  unfre(iuently 
holds  a  canonry  in  Rome.  Bishops  wear  a 
green  cord  round  the  hat  —  Archbishops, 
green  and  yellow. 

Trappists.  —  The  strictest  branch  of  tlie  Cis- 
tercian Order,  founded  in  1660  by  Arniaiid 
Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee  at  La  Trappc, 
near  Seez,  of  which  abbey  he  had  b?en  made 
commendatorj'  abbot  when  scarcely  eleven 
years  old.  He  held  also  two  other  abbeys, 
two  priories,  and  a  canonry  at  Xotre  Dame. 
A  few  years  after  being  ordained  priest  he 
gave  all  the  vast  accumulations  of  this  pre- 
lerment  to  charity,  resigned  everything  ex- 
cept La  Trappe,  and  set  vigorously  to  work 
upon  the  reform  of  the  Order.  The  I'rap- 
pists  eat  no  meat,  observe  the  strictest  silence 
among  themselves,  and  work  hard  at  manual 
labour.  Habit,  white  ;  but  the  lay  brothers 
■wear  brown,  and  differ  little  in  appearance 
from  Franciscans. — 5'^'.  Vincenzo  ed  Ana^ta- 
sio  (Tre  Fontane) ;  Catacombs  of  St.  Callix- 
tus. 

Trinitarians. — An  Order  founded  by  SS.  Jean 
de  Matha  of  Provence,  and  Felix  of  Valois, 
a  French  hermit,  for  the  redemption  of 
Christian  captives  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  (119s).  Habit,  black  over  white, 
witli  red  and  blue  cross. — .5'.  Crisogono  ;  s. 
Carlo  Qu.  Font.  ;  S.  M.  J-'oinaci ;  S. 
Stefano  dti  Mori ;  Trinita  (in  Via  Condotti). 

Umiiiati. — A  religious  Order  suppressed  by 
Pius  V.  in  1570  for  their  attempts  upon 
the  life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  had  en- 
deavoured'to  reform  them.  Nuns  of  the 
Order  were  formerly  at  &  Cecilia,  and  their 
habit  is  still  worn  by  the  White  Benedictine 
nuns  who  now  reside  there. 

S.  Urbano,  Pope,  M.  (230) ;  23  Mav» 

S.  Ursula,  V.  M.  (453).  Oct.  21.  Arrow; 
banner  with  red  cross. 

Ursnline  Nuns.  —  Founded  in  1537  by  S. 
Angela  IVIerici  of  Desanzano  (15-iO),  and 
established!  in  Rome  iu  I6s8.—S.  Giusepjte 
(Corso). 

Vallombrosian  Order.  —  A  branch  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, founded  by  S.  Giov.  Gualberto 
(1073).  Habit  originally  light  grey,  now 
generally  black. — S.  Frassede. 

S.  Venanzio,  M.  (254),  aged  15.    Dec.  14. 

St.  Vincent. — Ueacon,  of  Valencia  in  Spain, 
martyr-d  in  303.    Jan.  22.    Raven  ;  palm. 

S.  Vincenzo  dei  Paoli.  —  Founder  of  the 
Lazzarists  or  Priests  of  the  Mission  (1625), 


now  efltablished   at  the   Trinita  (Rte.  10). 

July  19.    Child  in  arms,  or  at  fet-t. 
Visitation    Nuns. — Instituted   by  St.  Jeanne 

Fran9oise   Fremiot  de    Chantal,  under  the 

patronage  of  St.  Fr.  de  Sales,  in  1610. — Villa 

Mills. 
S,  Vitale,  M.  (160).     Apr.  8. 
St.  Vitus,  M.  (3u3),  aged  13.    June  15.   Cock  ; 

boy  with  palm  ;  cauldron  of  oil. 


LIST  OF  ARCHITECTS.  SCULPTORS,  AND 
PAINTERS. 

A  =  Architect.     S  =  Sculptor.    P  =  Painter. 

Agesander  (a.d.  79),  Greek  S.  of  Rhodes. 
Agnolo  and   Agostino   de  Siena  (early  14th 

cent.),  .S. 
Albani,     Fr.     (1578-16G0),     P.       School     of 

Bologna. 
Alberti,  Leon    Battista    (1404-72),  A.      Flo- 
rence. 
Alfani,  Paris,  P.  (1483-1536).    Umbria. 
Algardi,  Aless.,  P.  (1592-1654).     Bdogni. 
AUori,  Aless.,  P.  (1535-lt>07).     Florence. 
Allori,  Cristofiino,  P.  (1577-1621).    Florence. 
Ammanati,  Bart.  (1511-92),  A.  S.     Horence. 
Andrea  del  Sario,  l\  (14.'?6-i531).  Florence. 
Antonello  da  Messina,  P.  (1493). 
Arnolfo  di  Cjn)bio,  Flor.  A.  8.  (1240-1311). 
Arpino,  Cav.  d',  P.  (1560-1640).     Rome. 
Aspertini,  Amico,  P.  (1474-1552).    B«jlogna. 
Athenodorus,    of   Hhodes;    joint  sculptor    of 

the  Laocoon  ;  period  of  Titus. 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  S.  (1493-1560).    Florence. 
Baccio  Ponteld,  A.  (cir.  1475).     Florence. 
Baciccio,  Rom.  P.  (1639-1709). 
Bagnacavallo   (Bart.    Ramenghi),    P.    (1434- 

1542).     Bologna. 
Bakhuysen,  P.  (1631-1708).     Dutch. 
Barile,  Giov.,  S.  (cir.  loOo).    Siena. 
Barnada  Siena,  P.  (cir.  1340-1380). 
Haroccio,  Federigo,  P.  (1528-1612).  Umbra. 
Bdrtolo.-nmea,    i-'ra    (Baccio    deila    Porta),  P 

(147.1-1.517).    Florence. 
Basaiti,  Mar.o,  P.  (1520).    Venice. 
Bis^ano,  Fr.  (1549-92),  P.     Venice. 
Battoni,  Pomjteo  (1708-87),  P.     Rome. 
lUzzi  (see  .<tidoma). 

Bjccafumi,  Dom.  (1486-1551),  P.    Siena. 
Bellini,  Giov.  (1426-1516),  P.     Venice. 
Beltraffio,  Giov.  Ant.  (1467-1516),  I'.  Milan. 
Benefiale,  :Marco  (1686-1764),  P.    Rome. 
Benozzo  Goz/oli  (142J-98),  P.     Florence. 
B^rchem,  Nicolas  (1624-83),  P.     Holland. 
Bernini,  Lor.  (1598-l>i80).  A.  S.    Naples. 
Bouifazio  Veneziano  (1579),  P.     Venice, 
Bonifazio     Veronese    (1540),     P.      Venetian 

School. 
Bonifazio  Veron.,  the  Younger  (1515),  P. 
Bordone,  Paris  (1500-71),  P.     Venice. 
Bonomini,  Fr.  (1599-1667),  A.     Rome. 
Bosch,  Hieronymus  (1470-1516),    P.  Flemish. 
Both,  Jan  (1610-60),  P.     Dutch. 
IkitiicelU,  Sau'iro  (1447-1510),  P.     Florence. 
Bramante  Lazzari  (1437-1514),  A.     Florence, 
Bresno  (Andrea),  S.  of  Como  (1421-1506). 
Bril,  Paul  (1556-1626),  P.     Flemish. 
Bronzino,  .Angelo  (1502—72),  P.  Florence, 
Brouwer,  Adrian  (lii08-41),  Dutch  P. 
Brueghel,  Jan  (1568-1625),  Flemish  P. 
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Capiiacci,  Gimlo  (1601-81),  P.     Bologna. 
Calisto  da  Lodi  (Piazza),  i'.  (15U-1556). 
Callt't,  Jacques  (159'2-1635),  French  P. 
Oainbiaso,  Luca  (1527-85),  P.     Genoa. 
Caiiipiglia,  G.  D.  (1692-1756),  Lucca.     P. 
CanaUtto,  Antonio  (16&7-176S),  P.     Venice. 
Canova,  Antonio  (1757-1822),  8. 
Caracri,  Annibale,  P.  (1560-1609). 
Caracci,  Lodovico,  P.  (1555-1619).    Bologna. 
Caravaggio,  {M,  A.  da  (1569-1609),  Lombard 

and  Roman.     I'. 
Cati,  Pasquale,  P.  (cir.  1590).    Roman. 
Cavallini,  Pietro  (1295-1314),  P.     Home. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto  (1500-71).    Florence.    S. 
Cigoli      (Lodovico      Cardi),      P.       Florence 

(1559-1613). 
Cima  da  Conegliano  (1508),  P.     Venice. 
Claude  l.orrain  (1600-82),  P.     France. 
Codde,  Pieter  (1610-58),  Dutch  P. 
Cola  deir  Amatrice  (1543),  Naples.     P. 
Conra,  .Sebastiano  (1676-1764),  Naples.     P. 
Correggio  (Ant.  AUegri),  Parma.   P.     (149  J- 

1534). 
Costa,  Lor.  (1461-1535),  P.     Padua. 
Cranach,  Lucas  (1472-1553).    Franconiari  P. 
CrlvelH.  Carlo  (1496).     Venice.     P. 
Croc»»,  B.  (151)3-1638),  P.     Rome. 

Daniele  da  Volterra  (1509-66).     Flor.  P. 

IkjIc,  Carlo  (1616-86).     Florence.     P. 
iJomenicliino  (Dom.  Zampieri),  ,P.     Bologna. 
(1581-1641). 

Donatello  (Donate  di  Bctto  Bardi).     Florence. 

S.  (13>ie-1466). 
Dosio,  C.  A.  (b.  1533).    S. 
DoBsi,  liattiata  C1548).     Ferrara.     P. 
DoBso  Dosei  (1474-1542).     Ferrara.     P. 
DQrer,  Albert  (1471-152S).     Franconian  P. 
Eckhout,  G.  van  den  (1621-74).      ihitch  P. 

Krcole     Robert  i     dci     Grandi     (I4s0-1533). 
Ferrara.     P. 

Eutyctiides,    S.    (cir.    B.C.    290) ;     pupil    of 
Lysippas. 

Faifore,  11  (see  Penni). 

Fiammingo    (iHnys   Calvaert).      Flemish  P. 
(1540-1619). 

Filareto     (Antonio     Averulino).      Florence. 
A.  S.,  IStli  cpnt. 

Fiorenzo    di    Lorenzo.      Umbrian    I*.  (1472- 
1520). 

F>muna,  <"arlo  (1634-1714),  A. 

Fontana,  Dom.  (1.543-1607),  A. 

Fra    Angelico    (Giov.   da    Fiesole),   Flor.  P. 
(1387-1455). 

Francesco  <la  Ciitii  di  Cagtello  (15th  cent.).  A. 

Francia  (Fr.  Raibolini).    Bologna.  P.    (1450- 
1518). 

Francken,  Francis  (1581-1642). 

Fiizzi,  Fedf-rigo,  S.     Florencp(cir.  1521). 

Fnna,  Ferd.     (1699-1780).     Rome.  A.. 

Gad.l  .  'ia'idl  (1259-1.333).     Hor.  P. 

Ka- tani,  Scipione  (1550-88).     P.oni'^.     P. 

Galilei,  Aless.     (1691-1737.)     Flor.  A. 

Garofalo  (B'-nvenuto  Tisi).   >>cluxil  of  Ferrara, 
I'.  (M8i-i5r);»). 

Gentile  da  Fabrlano,  Umbrian  P.  (1370-1450). 

O^rard  van  der  .Meire  (1450-1512).    Flemish  »'. 

Gherard.,  della  Notte.     Dutch  P.  (1592-1662). 

<thirlan«ii.)M,  D.iiu.  (1449-1194).     Flor.  P. 

(ihirlaiidajo,  Ridolfo,  Flor.  P.  (1483-1561). 

Gia<omo  <ia  Pietra  Santa,  A.  (dr.  1470). 

Gimignani,  (iiai  into  (lUll-Hl).   I^^logna.  P. 

<JlL»ooiidoda  Verona,  Fra  (14.35-1515;,  A. 


Giordano,  Luca  (If  32-1705).    Naples.     P. 
Giorgione  (Barbarelll).   Venice  (1477-1511).  P. 
Giotto    (Angelo    di    Boudone),  P.   A.  (1266- 

1337).    Florence. 
S.  Giovanni,  Giov.  Manozzi  da  (1590-1636).  P. 
Giov.  da  Udine  (1487-1504,  P.    Venice. 
Giov.  del  Duca  (cir.  1550).  A. 
Girolamo  da  Treviso  (1497-1544).    Venice.  P. 
Giuliauo  da  Majano  (1439-90),  A.  S.   Tuscany. 
Giulio  Clovio  (1498-1578).     Rom.  P. 
Giulio  Romano  (Pippi),  P.  (1492-1546). 
Greuze  (1724-1805).     French  P. 
Guercino    (Giov.     Fr.    Barbieri),    P.   (1591- 

1666).     Bologna. 
Guido  Reni  (see  Revi). 
iiolbein,  H.  (1497-1543).     Swabiau  P. 
Honthorst  (1590-1658).     Dutch  P. 
lloudon,  J.  A.  (1741-182'<).     French  S. 
Ibi,  Siiiibaldo,  Unibri<in  P.  (early  16th  cent.). 
L'lngegno  (cir.  1505).     Umbrian  P. 
Innocenzo  da  Imola  (1494-1550).    Bologna.  P. 
Isaia  da  Pisa  (cir.  1464).    Tuscan  and  Roman. 

S. 
Jacopo  degli  Avanzi  (cir.  1376).  Bologna  P. 
Jacopo     da     Torrita    (cir.      1290),    P.     and 

mosaicist,  Rome. 
Landini,  Taddeo  (1594).     Florence.    S. 
Lanfranco  (1582-1648).     Rome.     P. 
Laureti,  Tomm.iso:;(1520-1600).    Rome.    P. 
Leochares  (cir.  379).     Athens.     S. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519).    Florence.   P. 
Lippi,  Annibale,  A.  (cir.  1590). 
Lippi,  Filippino  (1461-1504\    Florence.  P. 
Tjippi,  Filippo  (1406-69).     Florence.     P. 
Longbi,  Luca  (1507-80).     Ravenna.     P. 
Lorenzetto  (Martino),  S.  (1490-1541). 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1459-15is7).    Florence.    P. 
Lotto,  Lorenzo  (1480-15.54).     Venetian.     P. 
Luini,  Bernardino  (cir.  1530).     Lombard.   P. 
Lunghi,  Mart'.no,  A.  (1561-1619). 
Luti,  Benedetto  (1666-1724).     Roman  P. 
Lysippus  (n.c.  356-23).     Sicyon  S. 
.'Maderno,  Cario,  A.  (1556-1639'). 
Maglster  Paulus,  Roman.     S.  (cir.  1410). 
]\laini,  Michele  (dr.  1500).     Fiesole.     S. 
:\Iantegna,  Andrea  (1431-1506).    Padua.    P. 
:\laratla.  Carlo  (1625-1713).     Rome.  P. 
Marco  da  O^gionno  (1470-1540).     Lomb.  P. 
Mario  del  Fiuri  (1003-73).     Roman  P. 
Masaccio  (1402-23).     Florence.     P. 
Masolino  da  Panicalc  (1383-1447).    Flor.   P. 
Mjzzola,  Fr.  (see  Farmujian^no'). 
Mazzoliuo,  Lodovico  (14M1-1530).    Padua.  P. 
]\Iazzoni,  Giulio  (cir.  1550),  decorative  S. 
Melozzo  da  Forli  (1438-1494).     Padua.     P. 
Memling,  Hans(li30-95).     Flem.  P. 
Mengs,  Anton  Raphael  (1728-79).  Romnn  P. 
-Meo  del  C  iprino  (1430-1501).     Roman  A. 
Michelangrdo    Buonarroti,    A.    P.     S.    (1475- 

1561).     Florentine  School. 
Michelangelo  Sanesp,  S.  ^cir.  1524).     Siena. 
]\Iino  (di  fJiovanni)  da  Fie.sole,  S.  (1431-84). 
?d<icchi,  Fr.  (15mO-101(;).     Ttiscan  S. 
.Mola,  Pierfrancefco  (1612-68).    Bologna.    P. 
Moretto     (Ale-s.     Bonvicino).      IJresciii.      P. 

(1498-15.54). 
Moroni,  (J.  B,  (1510-7.i).     Bergamo.     P. 
.MoHca  (Siuicne  Cioli),  S.  (149H-1554). 
.MoHtnert,  .Jan  (1555).     Flemlsli  P. 
Mnz/.elta  (^e(;  Ciiinniiai). 
Murillo,  Hart.  Esteban  (1618-82).    Spanish  p, 
Muziano,  (Jinjlaiuo  (1530-92).     Brescia.     1'. 

n 
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Myron.    Athenian  S.  (cir.  b.c.  470). 

Mytens,  D.  (1590-1656).     Dutch  P. 

Nanni  di  Haccio  IJigio,  S.  (cir.  1550). 

Naukydes,  S.  (cir.  b.c.  350).     Argos. 

Netsc'her.  Gaspar  (1639-st).     Dutch  P. 

Niccolo  da  Foligno  (1430-1502).     Unibrian  P. 

]^iccol6  della  Guardia,  S.    Rome  (cir.  14G4). 

Novelli,  Pietro  (1603-60).     Sicily.     P. 

Olivieri,  Pietro.  A.  (cir.  1570). 

Orizonti  (G.  F.  von  Bloeincn),  P.  (1602- 
1748). 

Ortolauo,  Benvcnuto  (cir.  1540).     Ferrara.    P. 

Padovanino  (1400),  P.     Padua. 

Palestriua  (Giov.  Pierluigi  da),  the  greatest 
Church  musician  of  tlie  revival,  was  succes- 
sively Choir-master  at  the  Sixtine  Chjpel,  S. 
Giov.  in  Laterno,  S.  M.  lilaggiore,  and  S. 
Pietro  (1524-94). 

Palladio,  Andrea,  A.  (1518-80).    A'^icenza. 

PalmaCJiovane  (1554-1028).     Venice.     P. 

Palma  Vecchio  (1480-1528).     Venice.     P. 

Palmezzano,  IMarco  (1490-1537).     Padua.     P. 

Paolo  da  Siena  (14th  cent.),  P. 

Paolo  A'eronese  (Caliaii),  P.  (1528-88). 

Parmigianino-(Fr.  Mazzola).    P.  (1504-40). 

Pasiteles  (b.c.  72-i8).     Southern  Italy.     S. 

I'asiignano  (Dom.  Cresti  da).  Florence.  P. 
(1560-1638). 

Paul  Potter  (1625-54).     Dutch  P. 

Pellegrino  Pellegrini  (1527-91).     Bol.  P. 

Penna,  Agostino  (18th  cent.),  P.     Home. 

Penni,  Francesco  (II  Faltore).  Koman  P. 
(1488-1528). 

Perugino  (Pietro  Vanuucci).  Umbrian  P. 
(1446-1524). 

Peruzzi.Baldassare  (1481-1537).   A.  P.   Siena. 

Peselliuo  (1422-53).     Florence.     P. 

Pheidias  (cir.  B.C.  490-464).     Athenian  S. 

Piazza,  Cosimo,  P.  (1557-1621). 

Pierino  del  Vaga  (1499-1547).     Roman  P. 

Piero  di  (csimo  (1462-1521).     Florence.    P. 

Pietro  da  Cortoua  (Berrettini),  P.  A.  (1596- 
1669). 

Pintoricchio  (Bernardino  Betti  Biagi),  P. 
Umbrian  School  (1455-1513). 

Pisanello  (Vittore  Pisano).  Florence.  P. 
(1380-1456). 

PolidoiodaCaravaggio(1492-1543).  Rom.  P. 

Pollajuolo,  Antonio  (1429-98).     Fior.  P.  S. 

PoUajuolo,  Pietro  (1441-96).   Flor.  P.  S. 

Polycletus  (b.c.  460).    Argos  and  Sikyon.  S. 

Polydorus  (cir.  b.c.  100),  S.    Rhodes. 

Pomarancio  (1552-1626).     Roman  P. 

Pontormo,  Jac.  da  (1494-1557).    Florentine  P. 

Ponzio,  Flaminio,  A.  (cir.  1650). 

Pordenone,  G.  A.  da  (1483-1539).  Vene- 
tian P.  ji 

PorU,  Giacomo  della  (1541-1604).  Tombard. 
A.  S. 

Poussin  (Gaspar  Dugbet).    French  P.    (1613- 

75). 
Poussin,  Nicolas  (1594-1665),  P. 
Praxiteles  (b.c.  364-329).     Athenian  S. 
Procaccini,  G.  C.  (1557-1635).    Bologna.    P. 
Provenzale,  IMarcello,  Mosaicist  (1639). 
Puligo,  Dom.  (1475-1527).     Florence.     P. 
Quentin      :\lassys      (or      Quinten     Matsys). 

Flemish  P.  (1466-1530). 
Raffaele  Santi    (da    XJrbino),   P.    A.    (1483- 

1520). 
Raffaellino  del  CoUe  (1490-1540).     Florence. 

P. 


Raffaellino  del  Garbo  (1466-1524).   Florence. 

P. 
Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  S.    (1505-70).     Flo- 

rence. 
liainaldi,  Girolamo,  A.  (1570-1655). 
Ravestein,  Jan  van  (1572-1677).     Dutch  P. 
Rembrandt  (1608-69).     Dutch  P. 
Rcni,  Guido  (1575-1642),  P.     Bologna. 
Ribera,  Giuseppe   (Spagnolctto),   Spanish  P. 

(1588-1656). 
Roiuan;llo  (1610-62).     Roman  P. 
Romanino,  Gir.  (1485-1506).     Ih-cscia.     P. 
Rondinelli,  Niccolu  (1450-1505).  Ferrara.     P. 
Rosa,  Salvator  (1615-73).     Naples.     P. 
RosseUi,  Cosimo  (1439-150.5).    Florence.    P. 
Rossellini,  Bernardino.  A.  (1409-1404). 
Rubens  (1577-1640).     Flemish  P. 
Pabbatini,  Lor.  (1530-77).     Bolognese  P. 
Sacchi,  And.  (1599-1661).     Roman  P. 
Salviati,  Fr.  (1510-63).     Roman  P. 
Sangallo,  Ant.  da  (1455-1534),  A. 
Saugallo,   Ant.   da  (the  younger),    Flor.    A. 

(1485-1546). 
Sangallo,  Giuliano  da  (1445-1516),  A. 
Sansovino,  And.  Contucci  (da  Moiite  Sansavino, 

S.  (1460-1529). 
Sansovino,  Jacopo  (1477-1570),  S. 
Santi,  Giov.  (1494).     Umbrian  P. 
Santi  di  Tito  (1538-1603).     Florence.     }\ 
Saraconi,  Carlo  (1585-1625),     Venice.    P. 
Sassoferrato  (G.  B.  Salvi).    Roman  P.    (1605- 

85). 
Savoldo,  Girolamo  (1548).     Venetian  P. 
Scarsellino,  Ippolito  (1551-1620).    Ferrara.    P. 
Schiiivone,  And.  (1522-82).    Venetian  P. 
Scopas  (cir.  b.c.  379).     Paros.    A.  S. 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (1485-1547),  P.  Rom. 
.'^icciolante  da  Sermoneta(cir.  1572).     Roman 

Signorelli,  Luca  (1441-1523).     Cortona.    P. 

Siraone  Cioli  (II  Mosca),  S.  (1560). 

Simone  Ghini.  A.  S.  (b.  1407);  pupil  of 
Brunelleschi. 

Simone  Martini  (1283-1344).    Sienese  P. 

Snyders,  Fr.  (1579-1657). 

Sodoma  (Giov.  Ant.  Bazzi),  P.  (1477-1549). 
Lombard. 

Sofouisba  Auguissola  (1539-1625).  Cremona. 
P. 

Solario,  And.  (1448-1530).     Jlilanesc  P. 

Soria,  G.  B.  (early  17th  cent.),  A. 

Spada,  Lionello  (1556-1622).    Bolognese    P. 

Spagna,  Giov.  (1530).     Umbrian  P. 

Spagnoletto  (see  Ribera). 

Spinazzi,  Innocenzo  (I7th  cent.),  S. 

Stefano  da  Zevio  (cir.  1435).     Veronese  P. 

Subleyras,  Pierre  (1699-1749),    French  P. 

SuBtermans  Just.  (1597-1681).    Flemish  P. 

Tempesta,  Ant.  (1637-1701).    Roman  P. 

Teniers,  David  (1610-90).    Dutch  P. 

Tborvaldsen,  Bertel  (1770-1344),    Danish  S. 

Tintoretto  (Jacopo  Robusti).  Venetian  P. 
(1518-94). 

Tintoretto  (Dome'nico  Robusti),  son  of  the 
above  (1562-1637). 

Tisicrates,  son  of  Lyoippus,  S. 

Titian  (1477-1576).     Venetian  P. 

Tribolo  (Niccolb  di  Raffaele  Braccini).  Flo- 
rentine S.  (1485-1550). 

Valadier,  Joseph,  Fr.  A.     19th  cent. 

Valentin  (1600-34).     French  1'. 

Vandyck,  Anton  (1599-1641).     Flemish  P, 
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Vanni.Fi-.  (1565-1600).    Siena.     V. 
Vanvitelli  (1700-73),  P.  A.     Rome. 
Vesari,  Giorgio  (1511-74).    Florence.   P.  A. 
Velasquez  (1599-1660).    Spanish  P. 
Vennsti,  Marcello  (1575),     Florence.     P. 
Vernet,  Jos.  (1714-89).     French  P. 
Verrocchio,   Aiul.   del   (1435-88).      Florence. 

P.  S. 
Vignola,  Giac.  Farozzi  da  (1507-73),  A. 
Vite,  Timoteodella  (1467-1523).    Umbrian  P. 
Vivarini.  Antonio  (1470)  Venice.     P. 
Wouwerraan,  Philips  (1619-68).     Dutch  P. 
Zucchero,  F.  (1560-1609).     Urbino.     P. 
Zucchero,  Taddeo  (1529-63).     Urbino.     P. 


GLOSSARY  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

Acdicala. — A  diminutive  temple,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ehrine  of  mediaeval  times. 

Ambulacrurn. — A  circular  or  oval  corridor, 
surrounding  any  portion  of  a  building. 

Ambulatory. — A  covered  promenade,  such  as 
a  cloister. 

Amphiproatvle. — Having  columns  at  each  end  ; 
said  of  a  Temple. 

Anadyoraena.  —  Aphrodite,  emerging  (ja.va- 
Su6|u.«i'a)  from  tbe  sea. 

Anta  :  pi.  antae).— A  pier  built  against  a  wall, 
gi-nf.Tally  treated  as  a  pilisti^r. 

Antis,  In. — Said  of  the  columns  of  a  portico, 
r.inged  between  antae. 

Apodyterium. — Room  for  undressing,  in  a 
Roman  bath. 

Apse.— (a)  The  tribune  or  court  of  law  in  a 
Pagan  Basilica,  (b)  The  sanctuary  in  a 
Christian  church,  always  semicircular  or 
polygonal  in  plan. 

Anadf.— A  range  of  arches  carried  on  columns 
or  i>iers, 

Arrliitravi-. — A  block  of  stone  or  beam  of  tim- 
ber carrietl  from  the  top  of  one  column  to 
another.  Tbe  lowest  member  of  the  entab- 
lature (q.  v.),  applied  also  to  the  side-posts 
and  lintel  of  a  door  frame. 

Archivolt. — A  moulded  architrave  carried 
round  an  arch. 

Atlantes. — Male  figures  supporting  an  entab- 
lature instead  of  columns,  Tbe  Romans 
called  them  Telamones. 

Atrium. — The  principal  room  of  a  Roman 
hoiis:",  loofed  over  on  all  four  sides  but  open 
to  tlie  sky  in  the  centre  ;  in  largo  minsions 
tbe  roof  was  cirriid  by  columns  to  an  open 
court  surround-d  by  an  arcade. 

Ave  Maria. — The  first  words  of  the  Angelic 
salutation.  Commonly  applied  to  tbe  bell 
wliirli  rings  at  sunrLie,  noon,  and  sunset  (13 
strokes — 3,  4,  5.  1)  in  annmemoration  of 
the  alx)vc.  In  England  it  is  more  usually 
called  the  Angelas. 

Haitlacchino. — A  canopy  over  an  altar  suji- 
jioited  by  coluums,  originally  called  cim- 
Lorium. 

]Sa.tilica. — (a)   In  Pagan  arcliitecture,  an  ox- 

'' ■  1  court  of  law  ;  an  oblong  rectan- 

ling  with  colonnade  all  round  and 
,  ^'  one  end  used  as  the  Tribune,  (b) 
in  Chrialiun  architvclure,  u  church  with 
nave,  and  single  or  double  aisles  separated 
by  colonr.ades  or  arcades,  and  an  apse  open 
to  the  nave  and  contiining  the  altar. 


Benediction. — A  comparatively  modern  rite, 
during  which  the  priest  holds  up  the  mon- 
strance containing  the  Host,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blessing  the  people.  It  usually 
takes  place  in  the  evening,  and  is  for  that 
reason  confounded  by  Protestant  travellers 
with  Vespers.  In  Germany,  however,  the 
Benediction  is  frequently  given  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  in  the  German  Church  of  ^S'.  M.  dell' 
Anirna,  where  the  hj'mn  'Tantum  Ergo' 
is  beautifully  sung  at  the  ceremony  (about 
10.30  A.M.  on  Sundaj'). 

Biga. — A  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast. 

Caduceus. —  I'he  staff  of  Mercury,  winged  at 
the  top,  and  entwined  with  two  snakes. 

Caldarium. — The  hot-chamber  of  a  Roman 
bath. 

Carceres. — A  row  of  stalls  or  horse-boxes, 
usually  twelve  in  number,  enclosed  by 
double  doors,  within  which  the  chariots 
waited  at  one  end  of  the  circus  until  the 
signal  was  given  for  starting,  and  the  doors 
were  simultaneously  thrown  open. 

Cardinal. — The  sacred  College  consists  of  six 
Card.  Bishops,  50  Card.  Priests,  and  14  Card. 
Deacons,  but  is  rarely  complete.  The  Bishops 
govern  the  suburban  sees  ;  the  Priests  (wlio 
may  be  Bishops  by  consecration)  are  the 
successors  of  the  ancient  parish  priests  of 
Rome ;  and  the  Deacons  (who  may  be 
priests  by  ordination)  represent  the  region- 
ary  deacons  of  the  Roman  Church  (see 
Titulus'). 

Caryatides. — Female  figures  serving  as  sup- 
ports to  a  building  instead  of  pillars  or 
pilasters  (see  Atlantes). 

Castellum, — A  large  tank  or  reservoir,  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  line  of  an  aqueduct. 

Casula. — A  cloak  of  coarse  material,  with  a 
hood.    It  is  the  origin  of  the  C'tasuble. 

Cavea. — The  pit  of  a  theatre,  so  called  be- 
cause originally  hewn  out  of  the  rock  against 
the  side  of  a  hill, 

Cella. — The  Sanctuary  of  a  Temple,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  deity. 

Chasuble. — Tlie  outer  vestment  of  a  priest 
while  celebrating.  It  hangs  down  to  tlic 
knees  before  and  behind,  but  has  no  sleeves. 
It  is  more  or  less  richly  adorned  with  a  large 
cross,  usually  at  the  back,  but  in  Italy  often 
in  front. 

Cbiaro.scuro. — The  art  of  distributing  light  and 
shade  in  a  picture.  Sometimes  the  term  is 
employed  to  denote  paintings  in  imitation 
of  reliefs,  where  only  one  colour  is  used  (sec 
Grisaille). 

Chlumj's. — A  Greek  riding  cloak  fastened  with 
a  buckle  over  the  right  shoulder  to  .leave 
the  right  arm  bare. 

Citjoriuni. —  Title  given  now  to  the  tabernacle 
in  which  tbe  Host  is  deposited. 

Cippus. — A  sepulchral  monument  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  round  or  square. 

Cista. — A  chest  or  box,  usually  of  bronze,  and 
richly  engraved,  for  holding  articles  of  tho 
toilet. 

Clerestory. — The  upper  portion  of  the  nave  of 
a  cimrch  pierced  with  windows  above  the 
triforiuni.     Ex. :  St.  Agnese. 

Colonna«lc. — ^A  row  of  columns  carrying  an 
ental)lature, 

Concrel;. — An  artificial  stone  made  with  »mall 
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pieics  of  Htonc  or  ln"  >ken  bricks  mixcil  with 
\\nv\  Jiiitl  in  l!i)iiio  witli  pozzolan;),  wlii'  li 
gave  it  tl)c  quilily  (f  a  liarcl  hyilraullc 
cement. 

Console. — A  vertical  cor'^  1. 

Cope. — A  vpstmcnt  iisril  liy  the  priest  in  pro- 
cessions and  at  ]V  nriliition,  but  never  at 
the  Mass.  It  is  longer  tlian  the  chasuble, 
and  is  open  in  front,  fastened  at  the  neck 
by  a  buckle. 

Corix'l. — A  projectinc;  member  of  stone,  brick, 
or  wood,  supporting  a  cornice  or  8'Hl. 

Corince. — The  upper  niotnber  of  the  entabla- 
ture, sometimes  richly  moulded,  and  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  the  strncture  below  :  its 
upper  portion  <  ()nstitnt,'>s  the  gutter. 

Cosmati. — An  adjective  applioil  collectively  to 
the  Coi^ma  faniily,  celebrated  for  their  very 
beautiful  work  in  inlaid  mosaic  and  marble. 
The  name  Coxma  is  Greek  (Koo-jaa?),  and 
should  never  be  written  Cosimo  or  Cosmo. 
Signed  works  are  extant  of  six  members  of 
the  family — Lauren  tins  (cir.  1150),  Cosma^ 
Beoaptus,  Jacopus,  Johannes,  and  Faschalis 
(1299). 

Cotta.— A  short  surplice. 

Crypto-porticus. — A  corridor  enclosed  between 
walls  and  lighted  by  windows. 

Cunei. — Wedge-shaped  blocks  of  stone  used 
in  theatres  and  the  arches  of  doors  and 
bridges.  Also  the  blocks  of  seats  in  a 
theatre,  widening  from  the  stage  outwards. 
The  number  of  the  cuneus  is  written  on 
ancient  tickets. 

Cuniculus. — A  mining  passage,  constructed  for 
military  purposes,  and  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit. 

Cymatium.  —The  upper  moulding  of  a  cor- 
nice. 

Cynocophalris. — A  dog-headod  deity  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  generally  seated,  and 
resembling  a  baboon. 

Ducat. — Obsolete  gold  coin,  value  about  21. 

Entablature. — The  superstructure  carried  by 
columns  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  :  the 
architrave  (the  supporting  member  carried 
from  column  to  column),  the  frieze  (Ihe 
decorative  member),  and  the  cornice  (the 
crowning  and  protecting  member) :  see 
architrave,  frieze,  cornice. 

Exedra. — A  semicircular  marble  seat,  or  a 
rectangular  or  simicircular  recess  in  a  wall. 

l-'auces. — Passages  which  led  from  the  atrium 
to  the  interior  of  a  house. 

Favissae. — Vaults  beneath  a  shrine  or  temple, 
where  ex-votos,  or  offerings  to  the  gods  in 
return  for  some  supposed  favour,  were  buried. 

Fenestrella.  —  A  small  marble  screen,  per- 
forated not  for  ornament,  but  in  order  that 
something  might  be  seen  through  it — such 
as  the  tomb  of  a  saint  beneath  an  ahar. 
See  SS.  Quattro  Corona ti  (lite.  11).  The 
perforation  in  the  screen  at  ^S".  Clemente  v\as 
designed  to  enable  tiie  singers  in  the  Choir 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  as  a  cue  for  the  commenccmeift  of  a 
chant  or  hymn. 

Fibula. — A  buckle,  clasp,  or  double  pin  of  a 
scarf. 

Frieze. — The  middle  nsember  of  the  entabla- 
ture: applied  also  to  any  horizontal  band 
enriched  with  fculpturo. 


Frigidariuni.— The  cold  batb  chamber  in  the 

Tlifimae,  s-ometimes  open  to  the  sky. 
Gonfalonc. — A  banner  carried  in  Church  pro- 
cessions, often  in  the  lorm  of  a  sacred  pic- 
ture painted  on  both  sides. 
Grisaille.  —  A  mode  of  painting  in  various 

shades  of  grey. 
Ilemicycle.— A     large     semicircular     reces?, 
sometimes  filled  with  seats  and  vaulted  over, 
Hermee. — Bust  of  Hermes  or  any  other  deity, 

affixed  to  a  quadrangular  stone  pillar. 
Heroon.— A    Greek    monument  to  a  deified 

hero,  in  the  form  of  a  small  Temple. 
Hypocaustum.— The  heating  chamber  under 
the  floor  of  a  bath,  or  in  cold  countries,  as  in 
Kngland  or  Germany,  under  the  principal 
rooms  of  a  villa. 
Ilypogeum.— A  subterranean  building  some- 

limes  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
Laconicum. — The  circular  vapour  bath  in  the 

Thermae. 
Lapis  (-Jabinus. — Sperone,   a  hard  variety  of 
peperino,  found  near    the    lake  of  Gabii. 
After  the  great  fire  of  Nero,  all  hoiises  were 
ordered  to  be  fronted  with  it,  because  of  its 
fire-resisting  qualities. 
Lintel. — A  stone  or  wood  beam  laid  across 
from  one  support  to  another  to  carry  the 
superstructure. 
Mariyr's  Stones. — See  Handbook  to  Ancient 
lloman  Marbles,  p.  31.  They  were  originally 
employed  as  standard  weights  (see  Fondcr- 
ariurn). 
Metae.— A    group  of   three    vertical    conical 
cylinders,  placed  to  mark  the  turning-point 
in  a  circus. 
Milliarium.— Mile-stone.      The   Roman  mile 
(Mille  passuum)  was  1000  paces,  or  1618 
Eng.  yds. 
Narthex.— The  enclosed  porch  or  vettibulo  of 

a  church. 
Opus,  in  construction : 
Opus    incortum.— The     oldest.     Irregular- 
shaped  pieces    of   tufa  with    outer    face 
worked  smooth. 
Opus    retlculatum.  —  Stones   worked    to  a 
square,  but  s(  t  lozenge-wise  on  the  face  of 
a  concrete  wall. 
Opus  lestaceum.— Brick  facing  on  concrete 
back:  externally  like  ordinary  brickwork, 
except  that  tlje  bricks  were  thinner  and 
longer  than  English  bricks :  in  occasional 
bonding  crowns  and  in  arches  the  bricks 
measured  1  ft.  11  ni.  by  H  to  li  ft.  with 
thick  mortar  joints. 
Cpus  mixtum. — A  variety  of    facing  em- 
ployed at  the  close  of  the  third  cent,  when 
the  brick  lacing  was  varied  by  bands  of 
tufa. 
Opus  signinum. — A  hard  cement,  made  of 
lime,    pozzolana,   and   pounded   brick  or 
pottery,  used  in  hypocausts,  and  f^r  the 
liuing  of  aqueducts. 
In   all    these   cases,   except  in   arches,  and 
bonding   couisos,  the  materials   used  are 
triangular  at  t:)eback,  so  as  to  tail  more 
effectually  into  the  concrete. 
Opus,  in  decoration  : 
Opus  albarium.— The  purest  form  of  stucco, 
made  of  lime  and  jwwdercd  white  marble, 
and  tpmperod  with  white  of  egg  or  milk. 
Opus  .\lexandiinun\.— So  named  from  Alex- 
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ander  Severus,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
it.  Early  3rd  cent.  Composed  of  various 
coloured  marbles,  and  used  exclusively 
for  pavements.  It  is  commonly  con- 
founded with  Cosmatesque  Mosaic.  The 
only  well-preserved  example  in  Rome  is 
in  the  apse  of  the  Triclinium  on  the 
I'alatine. 
Opus  figlinimi. — Flowers,  foliation,  fruit, land 
sometimes  figures  of  conventional  form, 
more  used  for  walls  than  pavements. 
Begun  about  B.C.  30,  and  revived  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance. 
Opus  musivum.  —  Mosaic,  originally  used 
only  for  paving,  and  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  In  its  earliest  form  it  consisted 
simply  of  pebbles  stuck  on  a  concrete 
floor,  and  afterwards  arranged  in  patterns. 
Ol>us  sectile. — Thin  slabs  of  coloured  marble 
cut  into  geometrical  shapes  and  arranged 
in  patterns.  Begun  about  b.c.  100.  Flo- 
rentine mosaic  is  a  revived  form  of  it,  laid 
on  backings  of  slate. 
Opusspicatura. — A  pavement  of  small  bricks 

(4  in.  by  1)  eet  on  end  in  zigzag. 
Opus  te^iselatum. — Small  cubes  (^tesserae)  of 
Ktone,  marble,  or  glass,  i  in.  in  length,  let 
into  the  pavement  and  forming  patterns 
in  black  and  white.  The  oldest  type  of 
Ruman  mosaic. 
Oratorio. — A  musical  performance  of  a  devo- 
tional character  instituted  at  the  Chiesa 
A'uoftt  by  ijt.  Philip  Neri,  by  \\  ay  of  counter- 
acting the  evil  influence  of  theatres. 
Orders. — in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture, the  term  applied  to  the  style  em- 
ployed in  the  column  and  entablature.  There 
are  th  i  ee  Orders — Doric,Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
'Ihe  Doric  capital  has  a  circular  moulded 
cap  under  a  square  abacus  ;  the  Ionic  capital 
has  a  spiral  volute  at  each  angle  under  a 
moulded  abacus  ;  the  Corinthian  capital  has 
smaller  volutes  at  the  ani-le,  while  in  the 
centre,  under  a  moulded  abacus,  are  two 
rows  of  leaves  round  the  bell.  Each  Order 
has  its  own  style  of  entablature,  the  mould- 
ings of  the  Corinthian  being  the  most  elalx)- 
rate  and  richly  ornamented.  The  Doric  frieze 
is  subdivided  by  triglyi)hs,  upright  bands 
with  vertical  flutings;  the  spaces  between 
them  kcown  as  metopes,  which  are  square, 
are  sometimes  decorated  with  circular  medal- 
lions, shields,  or  hearts.  J  he  Corinthian 
frieze  is  richly  sculptured  with  ornament,  or 
filled  w.tli  a  panel  on  which  inscriptions  are 
carved,  in  Ronjanesque  and  Goth'c  archi- 
tecture the  term  Order  is  applied  to  the 
several  rings  of  arches  which,  projecting  one 
in  fi-ont  of  the  other,  empliasise  the  con- 
strue ural  features  of  the  Norman  and  Gothic 
poitals.  J  he  so  called  Tnsc;in  Order  is  a 
simple  form  of  Doric  em})loycd  by  the 
Etruscans.  J  he  Comp(tsite  is  a  mixture  of 
the  louie  and  the  Corintliiaii. 
I  ai&zzo. — A  name  given  in  Italy  to  any  larjre 
house  or  block  of  t'.-nements,  and  commonly 
though  quite  erron'ously  translated  into 
Palace  by  the  English.  Our  word,  except 
in  the  rare  ca.se  of  a  monster  building  like 
the  Crystal  Palace,  is  reserved  exclusively 
fi»r  royal  ami  episcopal  residence* ;  and  the 
exAcl  English  equivalent  of    Falazzo,  as 


applied  to  any  private  house  however  lat  ge, 
is  Alansion.  Similarly  the  Italian  Piazza, 
or  French  Flace,  is  not  a  place,  but  a 
Square. 

Palladium. — The  chief  of  the  seven  sacred 
relics,  guarded  by  the  Vestal  Virgins.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  archaic  wooden 
figure  of  Pallas,  holding  a  spear,  and  is  thus 
represented  at  the  Lateran  Museum. 

Pallitun. — Anciently  an  ample  cloak,  corre* 
spending  among  the  Greeks  to  the  Roman 
toga.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  a  narrow  white 
woollen  vestment  hung  over  the  chasuble  in 
the  form  of  the  I  tter  Y,  and  worn  by  Arch  • 
bishops.  Patriarchs,  and  certain  Bishops  by 
exception.  Originally,  it  was  nothing  but 
a  stole,  looped  in  front  like  a  tcarf — the 
loop  being  now  stitched  into  the  conven- 
tional form  (see  p.  124).  The  pil.ii.u  la 
made  of  the  wool  luruished  bj'  the  two 
Lambs  which  are  blessed  at  S.  Agne.-e  on 
the  21st  Jan.,  and  is  consecrated  by  iLe  l'o\)c 
on  the  28th  .Tune. 

Palm. — Obsolete  Roman  measure  of  8  inches. 

Parazcmium.  —  A  short  sword,  worn  by 
Roman  officers,  and  attached  to  the  girdle 
by  a  belt  (more  correctly,  the  b;'lt  itself). 

Patera. — A  round  shallow  bowl  of  terra-cotta 
or  bronze. 

Peperino. — A  conglomerate  of  ashes,  crystals, 
and  fragments  of  stone,  cemented  into  a 
dense  mass.  So  called  fi«i':i  the  black  spots 
ot  scoriae  with  which  itsxji.iceis  peppered. 
The  Romans  named  it  •'.■■uis  Albanus,  and 
it  is  still  worked  at  Ail>ano  and  Marino. 
Willis  of  Strvius  Tullius  (in  part) ;  mouth 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

Peripteral. — Having  columns  all  round. 

Peristyle. — An  open  court,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  or  colonnade.  The  inner  or  private 
hall  of  a  Roman  house. 

Piscina. — A  large  Roman  tank  or  water 
basin.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  basin  with 
a  hole  and  plug  for  the  water  in  which  the 
Priest  has  washed  his  hands  before  celebra- 
tion. 

Plaiea. — The  pit  of  an  Italian  theatre  (boxes. 
palchi ;  sta  Is,  posti  diftinW).  A  seat  in 
either  of  the  first  three  rows  of  stalls  is 
(lultrona. 

Podium. — A  low  wall  round  the  arena  of  an 
amphitheatre. 

Ponderarium.  —  An  official  collection  of 
standard  weights,  originally  kept  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  dupli- 
cates in  other  'Jemples,  and  translervcd  to 
certain  Churches  about  a.u.  393.  According 
to  tradition,  the  weights  ^^ere  used  in  tiuies 
of  persecution  as  .Martyr's  Stones. 

Poitieo. — A  porch  with  columns  in  frrnt  of  a 
bu  Iding.     Porticoes  are  lurtLer  deUned  aS 
follows : — 
In  antis. — Between  autae.     Ex.  :  portico  of 

Octavia. 
Tetrastyle. — Four  columns  in  front  row.  Kx.: 

T.  of  Fortuna  Viii'i-*. 
He.\astyle. — Six  coli.mn^  in  ftont  row.    lix. : 

T.  of  Antoninus  atid  Faustina. 
Octastyle. — Kiglit    columns    in    front    row. 

Ex. :  Pantheon. 
Decasiyle. — Ten  columns.     No  example  ia 
Rome. 
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l)oileta«tyle. — Twelve  columns.  No  example 
in  Home. 
Porticns.— A  building  ^ith  its  toof  eUpporled 
by  one  or  more  rows  of  (.olunnilg,  either  in 
one  slraiglit  line  or  enclosing  .-.n  opi-n  (oint. 
I'ozzolana. — The    pulvis    pufeolanus   of   the 
Romans,  so  called  from   its  large  hods  at 
Puteoli,  near  Naples.     It  is  found  also  in 
enormous  quantities  beneath    and    around 
Konie,  '  lying  in  thick  strata  just  as  it  was 
showered  down    out    of  the    neighbouring 
volcanoes.' — M.     The  best  qualitj^  is  choco- 
late red  in  colour ;    an    inferior    kind    is 
brown.     Mixed  with  lime  it  forms  a  very 
strong  hydraulic  cement,  which  was  exten- 
sively used  by  the  Romans    for  concrete 
walls,  vaults,  and  floors. 
Pronaos. — The  vcitibuie  or  aQte-chamljer  of  a 

Temple. 
Prostyle. — A  Temple  having  a  portico  at  one 

end  (see  Ampliiproslyle). 
Prothyrum. — Entrance  porch  or  vestibule  of  a 

Roman  house. 
Pseudo-peripteral. — Term  given   to  a  temple 
where  the  cohnnns  in  the  rear  round  the 
cella  are  semi-detached,  and  fonn  part  of  the 
cella  wall.    Ex.  :   Fortuna  Virilis. 
Pulvinar. — Throne,  box,  or  hemi-cycle,  where 

the  Emperor  sat  on  cushions  {pulvini). 
Quarant'   Ore. — Exposition    of  the    Host    for 
40   (actually  48)  consecutive   hours,  insti- 
tuted (for  Rome)  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1592. 
The  Churches  are  arranged  in  cycles,  so  that 
in  one  or  another  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
exposed  all  the  year  round. 
Rochet. — A    tight-fitting   vestment  of  white 
linen,  with  long  sleeves  fastened  at  the  wrist, 
proper  to  bishop  and  abbots,  but  worn  also 
by  canons. 
Sacrarium. — ^Depository  in  a  temple  for  the 

holy  vessels  and  utensils. 
Sauroctouos. — Apollo  as  lizard-killer. 
Scapular. — A  monastic  garment  hanging  from 
the  shoulders  before  and  behind,  the  lappets 
being  connected  half-way  down  by  a  hori- 
zontal band. 
Scudo. — An  obsolete  coin,  worth  about  4s. 
Semo  Sancus. — A  divinity  of  the  Sabines,  who 
built  a  Temple  to  him  on  the  Quirinal  (see 
Porta  Sanqualis).    He  was  identical  with 
the  Roman  Hercules. 
Seven  Churches. — S.  Giov.  Lat.,  S.  I^etro,  S. 
Paolo,  S.  M.  Maggiore,  S.  Croce,  S.  Lorenzo, 
S.  Sebastiano.     iThey  are  sometimes  visited 
in  pious  pilgrimage  in  one  day,  after  an 
old  custom  revived  by  St.  Philii)  Xeri. 
Sottaua. — A  cassock. 
Specus. — The  channel  of  an  aqueduct. 
Spina. — A  low  wall  dividiuK  the  arena  of  a 
circus  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  lying 
below  the  metae. 
Stations.  —  Fixed    days   for   visiting  certain 
Churches  with  specially  devotional  inten- 
tion.    The  name  is  derived  either  from  the 
custom  of  standing  on  such  occasions  at 
prayer,  or  from  statuere  (to  fix),  or  frf>m  the 
Stations  of  Roman  soldiers  on  guard,  adapted 
to  Christian  uses.    The  custom  has  existed 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  is  probably  more  ancient    slill.    The 
Churches  originally  assigned  were  the  five 
patriarchal  Basilicas,  those  which  give    a 


title  to  Curdinal  priests,  and  iS'.  M.  ad 
Martyres  (rantheun).  To  these  were  addcu 
six  diaconal  titulars — .S".  Agala  dei  Goti,  SS. 
Cosma  e  J)aviiano,  S.  Af.  in  Campitelli,  S.  M. 
in  Jiomnica,  S.  M.  in  Via,  and  ,V.  Niccolij 
in  Carane,  and  others  by  special  privilege. 

Stations  are  held  every  day  in  Lent,  and  attonl 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  several  Churches 
of  groat  interest,  which  are  extremely  difiR- 
cult  of  access  at  other  times.  The  Stations 
of  Advent,  Epiphanj',  the  Rogation  days, 
&c.,  are  less  imjtortant. 

Stations  of  the  Cross. — The  14  stages  of  the 
Passion,  ananped  in  pious  imitation  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre — some- 
times within  the  walls  of  a  Church,  some- 
times along  a  Via  (Yucis,  as  formerly  in  the 
Colosseum.  The  devotion  began  with  the 
Franciscans,  as  guardians  of  the  holy  places 
in  Jerusixlem.  The  Stationrj  are  :  1  Pilate's 
sentence  ;  2  Our  Lord  receiving  the  Cross  ; 
3  His  first  fall ;  4  His  meeting  with  His 
Mother ;  5  Cross  laid  upon  Simon  ;  6 
Veronica  wipes  His  face ;  7  His  second  fall ; 
8  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  ;  9  His  third  fall ; 
10  Stripping  of  His  garments ;  11  Cruci- 
fixion ;  12  His  death ;  13  Deposition  ; 
14  Burial  (see  Via  C'rucis). 

Stylobate. — Term  given  to  the  three  steps  of  a 
Greek  Temple,  and  to  the  raised  platform  of 
a  Pioman  Temple,  divided  in  the  latter  case 
into  cornice,  die,  and  base. 

Suburban  Sees,  always  held  by  a  Card.  Bishop 

of  the  Sacred  College  : — 

Ostia  and   Velletri  (Dean);  Porto  and   S. 

Rufina  (Sub-dean) ;  Albano ;  Palestrina ; 

Sabina    (Cathedral    at    Magliano) ;    and 

Frascati. 

Suppellex. — Movable  furniture. 

'Jabalae  lusoriae, — Gaming  tables,  or  incisions 
on  marble  or  pavement  for  dice  and  other 
giimes. 

Tablinum.— A  room  at  the  fuither  end  of  the 
atrium,  and  opening  into  it  and  into  the 
peristylium  at  the  back.  It  contains  the 
family  records  and  archives. 

Tauagra  figures.  —  Made  of  terra-cotta  at 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  as  early  as  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.  Homely  in  subject,  but  delicate 
in  execution,  and  often  very  beatitiful. 

Tazza. — A  flat  bowl.. 

Telamones. — ilale  figures  employed  as  sup- 
ports to  an  entablature.    See  Caryatides. 

Tempera. — A  method  of  painting  brought  to 
Italy  from  Constantinople,  in  which  chalk, 
glue,  and  white  of  egg  were  employed  as 
vehicles  for  laying  on  colour,  before  the 
introduction  of  oil. 

Tepidarum. — The  name  given  to  the  principal 
hall  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  only  partially 
warmed. 

Termini. — The  Latin  form  of  Hermes. 

Tiara  or  Tri-regiio.  —  In  classical  language 
the  Persian  crown,  but  used  in  the  ^'uigaio 
as  sj-nonymous  with  the  high  priest's  turban 
or  mitre.  The  Pope  wears  it  only  when  he 
appears  as  sovereign — using  the  mitre  when 
celebrating. 

Pope  Nicholas  I.  (S.  Clemente)  has  a  single 
crown  (or  conical  cap) ;  from  the  time  of 
Boniface  VIII.  it  appears  to  have  lx;en 
double,  from  that  of  Clement  V.  triple. 
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Titulns.— The  ancient  designation  of  a  Roman 
parish.  A  titulus  (or  title)  is  assignod  to 
every  Card.  Triest  and  Deacon  on  his 
appointment. 

Torso— The  trunk  of  a  statue,  without  head  or 
limbs. 

Travertine  — Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  formed 
by  deposit  in  running  water,  with  texture 
highly  stratified,  and  full  of  cavities.  It  is 
found  in  large  quantities  along  the  bed  of 
the  Anio,  and  especially  on  the  road  to 
Tivoli. 

Triclinium.  —  The  dining-room  of  a  Eoman 
house,  so  called  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  three  couches  round  the  table. 

Triforium. —  The  space  between  the  nave 
arcade  or  colonnade  and  the  clerestory,  some- 
times occupied  by  a  gallery  above  the  ais.es, 
Ex. :  St.  Agnese. 

Tufa.  —  A  conglomerate  of  ashes  and  sand 
thrown  out  of  the  crater  of  volcanoes. 
Every  hill  in  Home  consists  mainly  of  this 
substance,  and  it  was  the  only  material 
originally  employed  for  the  building  of  the 
ancient  city. 

7'„'..    i;',,,lt  (^hard)  was   used  for  walls  and 


for  the  Cloaca  ;  the  Catacombs  were  ex- 
cavated chiefly  in  T.  granulare  (soft). 
Sometimes  it  crumbles  away,  and  becomes 
T.  terrosa. 

Unum  ex  Septem  Altaribus. — Innocent  II.  in 
1130  granted  certain  Indulgences  to  persons 
who  visited  devotionally  the  following  Altars 
in  St.  Peter's  : — Gregoriana,  SS.  Processo  e 
Martiniano,  S.  iJIichele,  S.  Pctrouilla, 
Madonna  della  Colonna,  SS.  Simone  e  Giuda, 
and  S.  Grcgorio.  Subsequent  Popes  ex- 
tended the  privilege  to  various  Churches 
outside  Rome— the  altar  at  which  the  devo- 
tions are  performr d  being  always  indicated 
by  the  above  inscription. 

Via  Crucia.— Road  lined  with  the  14  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  usually  leading  to  a  shrine  at 
the  top  of  a  hill.  In  the  middle  ages  there 
was  a  Via  Ci-ucis  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin  to  Monte  Tcstaccio 
(see  Stations  of  the  Cross). 

Volto  Santo.— The  likeness  of  Our  Saviour, 
said  to  have  been  impressed  upon  a  hand- 
kerchief tendered  by  S.  Veronica  on  the 
ascent  to  Calvary. 
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COATS  OF  AR]\rS  OF  FAMOUS  POPES  AND  NOBLES. 


Albani  Aldobrandini 

(ClementeXf.)       (Clemente  VIII.) 


1700. 


J592. 


Allemps. 


Altieii 

Barbel  in i 

(Clemen  teX.1 

(Urbano  VIII.) 

1C70. 

1623. 

Barbo 
(Paolo  I  r.) 


Boiiaparte. 


Bonconipasrnl 

((.ircgorio  XIII.) 

1572. 


Borghese 

(Paolo  V.) 

1C05. 


Borgia 
(.\les8an<iro  VI.) 
1492. 


Braschi 

(Pic  VI.) 

1775. 


Caetani 
(Bonifacio  V III.) 
1294. 


Capranica. 


Capptllari 

(Gregorio  XVI.) 

1831. 


Carafa 

(Paolo  IV.) 

1555. 
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Castiglione 

(I»io  VIII.) 

1829. 


Cesi. 


Chiaramonti 

(Pio  VII.) 

1800. 


Chigi 
(Alcssandro  VII.) 
1655. 


Cibo 
(lunocenzo  VJII.) 
1484. 


Coloiina 
(IVIartino  V.) 
1417. 


Condolmievi 
(Eugeuio  iV.) 
1431. 


Conti 

(Inuoccir/o  III.) 

1198. 


Corsini 
(Clemente  XII.) 
1730. 


IXUa  fleiiR.x  r>r-lla  Ilovero  r>ci  Monte 

(I/imoXli.)     (Sisto  IV.  and  Giiilio  II.)      CGiulioIII.) 

1«23.  1471.  1503.  15:0. 


Doria. 


Falcon  ieri. 


Falcuuifri. 


Farnese 

Mastai  Ferretti 

Ottoloni  Fiiino 

Fioschl 

(Paoio  111.) 

(I'io  IX.) 

(Aloi^sandro  VUl.) 

([niKiceii/.d  IV.) 

1534. 

184G. 

ICsa 

r243. 
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Ganganelli  Ghislieri 

(ClementeXIV.)  (Pio  V.) 

1769.  1566. 


Giustlniani. 


Giustiniaiii. 


Grazioli. 


Lambertini 
(Benedetto  KiY.) 
1710. 


^Lnr-LTiJ 

o 

o 

Lancellotti. 


Lante.^ 


Ludovisi 

(Gregorio  XV.) 

1621. 


Mtissimo. 


Mattel. 


Medici 

(Leone  X.) 

1513. 


Negroni. 


Parentucelli 

(Niccolo  V.) 

1334. 


Odescalchi 

(Iiinocenzo  XI.) 

1676. 


Orsini  Pamphili 

(Benedetto  XIII.)        (Innocenzo  X.) 

1394.  1644. 


Patrizi. 


Pecci 

(Leone  XIU.)\ 

1878. 


Cerettl 
ito  V.) 

1585. 
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<y«? 


(9 


Piccolomini  Pignatelli  Rezzouico 

(Pio  II.  and  in.)     (Innocenzo  XII.)       (Clemente  Xiri.) 

1458.  1691.  1758. 


Einucciui. 


PiOSpigliosi 
(Clemente  IX.) 
1667. 


Paispoli. 


Salviati. 


Santacroce. 


Savelli. 


Sciarra. 


Sforza. 


Sforza. 


Cesarini  Sforza. 


Spaila. 


Strozzi. 


Torlonia. 


Valcntini.f 


Vcnuti 


Vitloiii. 


f  There  is  another  fatnfly  of  the  same  name  with  different  arms  iu  Bologna. 
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LIST  OF  ROUTES. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  CITY  AND  THE  IMMEDIATE  SUBURBS. 


Naiuos  of  important  places  are  printed  in  thick  letters  only  in  tlie  Routes  under  which 
tbcy  are  dcscribad. 


8. 

i). 

10. 


11. 


ROUTE  PAGE 

1,  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo 

to  tlie  Piazza  di  Pietra,  by 
S.  Cailo  al  Corse,  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina,  S.  Silves- 
tro  in  Capite,  the  Palazzo 
Cliigi,  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
and  Monte  Citorio     .  1 

2.  From  the  Pincio  to  the  Foun- 

tain of  Trevi,  by  the  Yilla 
Medici,  La  Trinita  del 
Monti,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
the  Proi)ao;auda,  and  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte  .      11 

8,  From  tlie  Fountain  of  Trevi 
to  the  Palazzo  Doria,  by  the 
American  College,  the  Pa- 
lazzo Sciarra,  fc*.  Ignazio, 
and  the  CoUegio  Komano  .     18    12 

•i.  From  the  Palazzo  Doria  to 
the  Ara  Coeli,  by  the  Church 
of  the  Apostoli,  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia,  the  Tomb  of 
Bi'bulus,  S.  Marco,  and  the 
Gesu        .  .  . 

5.  The  Capitol,  and  its  Museums. 
Panoramic  View  of  Kome 
from  the  Tower 

G.  The  Forum  Romanum,  with 
tlic  Churches  built  upon 
its  Ruins  .         .         .56 


27 


34 


73 
8:h 
91 


ROUTE  TAGE 

7.  From  the  Capitol  to  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  by  tiie 
Mamertine  Prison,  the 
Academy  of  P't.  Luke,  and 
tlie  Imperial  Fora    . 

The  Colosseum    . 

The  Palatine 

From  the  Arch  of  Constantino 
to  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  by 
S.  Gregorio,  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  the  Arch  of  Dola- 
bella,  S.  M.  in  Domnica, 
and  the  Villa  Mattei 

From  S.  Stefano  to  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni,  by  the 
Churches  of  tlie  SS.  Quattro 
Coronati,  and  S.  Clements. 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  with  its  Bap- 
tistery and  the  Scala 
Santa      .... 

The  Museums  of  the  Lateran 

From  th(!  Colo.-scum  to  S.  M. 
Maggiore,  by  tjje  Baths  of 
Titus,  S.  Pie'tro  in  Vincoli, 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna, 
and  S.  Pudenziana    . 

From  S.  M.  Maggiore  to  S. 
Croce,  by  S.  Prassede,  S. 
Martino,     the     Hall     of 


13. 
14. 


15. 


102 


108 


115 
124 


131 
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Maecenas,  the  Chiirelios  of 
!S.  Eusebio  and  S.  Bibiaua, 
the  Minerva  Medica,  and 
the  Porta  Maggiore  .   U2 

IG.  From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
to  the  Piazza  della  :MincrVii, 
bythc  Mansolemn  of  Augus- 
tus, tiie  Palazzo  Borghese, 
and  the  Pantheon     .         .150 

17.  From  the  Gesii  to  the  Piazza 
Navona,  bv  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  the  Palnzzo  Mas- 
simo, the  Pai^quiiio,  the 
University,  and  S.  Luigi  dei 
Francesi  .         .         .160 

IS.  From  the  Piazza  Navona  to 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  by  S. 
ApoUinare,  the  Palazzo 
Altemps,  S.  Agostino,  and 
S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro         .   168 

19.  From  the  Piazza  deji^li  Apns- 

toli  to  the  Quirinal,  by  the 
Palazzo  Colonna,  the  Torre 
dflle  MiUzie,  S.  Silvcstro 
al  Quirinale,  and  the 
Casino  Rospigliosi    .         .171 

20.  From    the    Quirinal    to    the 

Villa  Ludovisi,  by  the 
Scots  College,  the  Palazzo 
Barberini,  the  Cappuccini, 
and  S.  Isidoro  .  .179 

21  From  the  Railway  Station  to 
ne  Column  of  Trajan,  by 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
S.  M.  degli  Angeli,  the 
Fontuna  dei  Termini,  S. 
Bernardo,  the  ^'ia  Xazion- 
ale,  and  the  Irish  College  .   ISt) 

22.  From   the   Ponte  S.   Angelo 

to  the  Ponte  Sisto,  by  the 
Via  Giulia;  retiirniiig  by 
the  Trinita  d<i  Pellegrini, 
the  Palazzo  Spada,  the 
Palazzo  Famese,  and  tiio 
English  College        .         .195 

23.  From  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  to 

the  Ara  Coeli,  by  the  Chiesa 
Nuova,  the  Cancelleria,  the 
Theatre  of  Pumpf;y,  S.  Carlo 
ai  Catinaii,  and  S.  Catarina 
dei  Funari        .  .  •   202 

21.  From  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  S.  M. 

in  Cosmcdin,  by  th(;  Porticus 
of  Octavia,  the  Theatre  of 
Marcollus,     S.    Nicola    in 


ROU 

25. 

26. 
27. 


28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 
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Carcero,  and  the  House  of 
Cresccntius       .  .  .207 

From  S.  M.  in  Cosmcdin  to 
tlie  Palatine,  by  the  Janus, 
the  Cloaca  JyEaxima,  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and  S. 
Teodoro  .  .  .  .211 

The  Churches  on  the  Aven- 
tine         .         .         .         .  217 

From  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi 
to  the  Ponto  Garibildi,  by 
the  Island  of  the  Tiber,  S, 
Cecilia,  S.  jM.  dell'  Orto,  S. 
Francesco  a  liipa,  S.  M. 
in  Trastevere,  and  S.  Cri- 
sogono     .         .         .         .221 

From  S.  M.  in  Trastevere  to 
S.  Passera,  by  the  Convent 
of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano 
and  the  Yia  Portucnsis      .  230 

From  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  to 
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THE  CITY  AND  THE  IMMEDIATE  SUBUEBS. 


ROUTE  1. 

FR05I  THE  PORTA  DEL  POfOLO  TO  tUK 
PIAZZA  DI  PIETRA,  BY  SAN  CARLO  AL 
CORSO,  S.  LORENZO  IN  LL'CINA,  S. 
SILVESTRO  IN  CAPITE,  THE  PALAZZO 
fHIGI,  THE  PIAZZA  COLONNA,  AND 
MONTE  CITORIO. 

[Oinn.,  p.  [22J,  i. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  vii.,  viii.] 

The  Porta  del  Popolo,  Ly  which, 
before  tljc  constaictiou  of  railways, 
travellers  from  the  X.,  by  waj**  of 
Florence,  entered  Rome,  occupies  the 
site  of  tlie  J't  fta  Ffdininin,  pierced  in 
tlie  "Walls  of  Aur(;lian  for  the  exit  of 
tlie  Via  Flaminia  from  the  city.  The 
works  commenced  in  1877  to  enlarge 
this  gate  by  t'ue  addition  of  two  late- 
ral arches  revealed  the  existence  of 
two  round  towers  (.since  destroyed), 
ijimilar  to  those  Hanking  the  other 
gates  restored  l^y  lEouorius  on  the 
Aim  lian  circuit.  These  towers  had 
Ijeon  enelos;.d  in  two  square  ones, 
built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  147"),  with  the 
Jiiaible  blo(;ks  of  an  ancient  Roman 
mausoleum,  whi(rh  then  stood  in  the; 
Piazza  del  rojjolo.  The  N.  face  of 
the  c(:ntral  arcli  of  the  gate  Coutsidc 
the  city)  was  erected  in  loGl  from 
Michel  Angelo's  designs,  and  has 
two  largi!  columns  of  red  granite,  and 
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two  oi pavonazzetto.f  Between  them, 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paid. '  There 
are  four  columns  of  pink  Baveno 
granite  outside  the  lateral  arches.  On 
the  E.  is  the  entrance  to  tlio  Villa 
Borghese.  The  long  suburl^an  street 
issuing  from  the  gateway  leads  N. 
to  the  Pojite  Molle  (Rtc.'38).  The 
S.  face,  towards  the  town,  was  con- 
structed by  Bernini  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  in  1655.  From 
this  gate  Bishops  dated  their  letters 
to  the  clergy — tlie  Pope  alone  having 
the  right  to  date  any  document  from 
the  interior  of  the  city, 

[Outside  tlie  gate,  200  yds.  fo  the 
E.,  is  the  Muro  Torto,  a  huge  mass  of 
*  twisted  '  wall  in  concrete,  faced  with' 
opus  reticuhitum,  supporting  the  N.EL 
corner  of  the  Pincian  hill,  and  aboutt 
no  ft.  high.  This  very  curious  frag- 
ment dat(!S  from  about  B.C.  80,  and  is 
describe;!  by  Procopiu.s.  He  says  that 
the  overhanging  wall  had  been  rent 
for  some  time  from  top  to  bottom^ 
nnd  that  Belisarius  wished  to  pull  it 

f  A  few  of  the  most  impoi  tant  cohimn& 
"»  hicli  a<lorn  tho  city  and  its  clinrchos  are  men- 
tioiieil  in  tliis  vohimc.  For  a  detaMcfl  account 
thereof,  the  reader  ib  referred  to  the  '  Haml- 
hook  fif  Ancient  Kouian  Mirbles'  by  the  Kcv, 
JI.  W.  I'ailei). 
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down  and  rebuild  it,  but  the  people 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  removed, 
stating  tliat  it  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  St.  Peter.  The  Goths,  he 
adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  luade 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so 
much  veneration  that  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  rebuild  it.  An  inscrip- 
tion discovered  in  1868  shows  that  the 
gardens,  of  which  the  Muro  Torto 
formed  a  substruction,  belonged  to 
Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  consul, 
A.D  91.  It  is  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.  All  along  this  portion  of 
the  road  the  Gardens  of  tlie  Pincio 
are  supported  by  walls  of  opus  reticu- 
latuniy  buttressed  by  a  long  series  of 
modern  arches. 

Beyond  the  Muro  Torto  are  several 
arches  which  appear  to  have  formed 
the  substructions  of  a  considerable 
edifice  divided  into  two  or  more  stories, 
as  in  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine. 
Between  this  and  the  next  gateway 
the  walls,  beginning  with  the  19th 
tower  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
exhibit  brickwork  of  the  period  of 
Honorius.  As  we  advance  we  nieet 
with  every  variety  of  construction, 
from  the  compact  brickwork  which 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  best 
times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  repairs  cf 
Belisarius  and  the  patchwork  restora- 
tions of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
Popes.] 

The  *Piazza  del  Popolo,  designed 
by  Vcdadier  under  Pius  VII.,  forms  a 
nobly  impressive  entrance  into  Rome. 
It  has  six  Fountains — four  in  the 
centre,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of 
Lionesses  in  the  Egyptian  style,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Obelisk ;  one  on  the 
right,  ornamented  with  a  figure  of 
Neptune  between  two  Tritons;  and 
one  on  the  left,  with  a  statue  of  Roma 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  At 
the  extremities  of  tlie  two  hemicycles 
are  figures  of  the  Four  Seasons.  On 
the  rt.,  ascending  behind  the  fountain 
of  Neptune,  a  road  crosses  the  modern 
Ponte  Marglierita  Rte.  39),  and  leads 
through  the  new  quarter  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  tlie  Tiber  to  Monte  Mario  and 
St.  Peter's ;  on  the  left  rises  the  Fincio 
(Rte.  2).     Upon  the  winding  ascent 


to  this  hill  arc  two  columnae  ros- 
tratae,  or  columns  adorned  with  prows 
of  ships  and  trophies,  which  were  fre- 
quently set  up  in  lionour  of  victorious 
ailmirals.  The  prows  are  modern,  but 
the  columns  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma.  Above  them  are  several 
modern  sculptures,  and  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  under 
the  central  arch  of  a  loggia,  well  seen 
from  the  Piazza. 

The  tomb  of  Nero  stood  at  the  side 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Pincian  hill.  The  Pope  Paschal  11. 
is  said  to  have  ordered  the  demolition 
of  the  tumulus  forming  its  summit, 
and  cut  down  with  his  own  hands  a 
walnut-tree  growing  on  the  mound, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  haunted 
by  demons  in  the  shape  of  black  crows. 
He  then  consecrated  a  shrine  on  the 
spot,  and  founded  there  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo  in  1099  (see  below). 

The  *Obelisk  (o/3€Aos,a  spit),  erected 
here  in  1589  by  Sixtus  V.,  is  of  red 
granite,  broken  into  three  pieces,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.     It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  which  have 
been  preserved.     It  stood  before  the 
Temple  of   the    Sun   at  Heliopolis, 
where,  according  to  Champollion,  it 
was  erected  by  one  of  the  two  brothers 
Maudouci  and   Susirei,  who  reigned 
before   Rhamses   II.    Lepsius    attri- 
butes it  to  Meneptha  (b.c.  1326),  and 
XJngarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  fifty  years 
later.    It  was  removed  to  Rome  by 
Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  placed  in  the  Circus   Maximus 
(B.C.  23).      It  had   fallen    from    its 
pedestal  in  the  time  of  Valentinian, 
and  remained  buried  until  removed  to 
its  present  site.     The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments,  is 
78  ft.  ;    the   entire  height   from   the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  118  ft. 
On  the  N.  side  is  the  following  in- 
scription,   showing     that    Augustus 
renewed  the  dedication  to  the  Sun  : — • 

IMP.     CAES.    DIVI     .    P.  —  AVGVSTV3  — 
PONTIFEX    .    MAXIMVS  —  IMP.  XII.  COS   . 
XI.   TRIB   .   POT   .   XIV.— AEGVPTO  .   IN. 
POTESTATEM    .    —  POPVLI    .    ROMANI 
BEDACTA.— SOLI   .   DONVM   .   DEBIT. 
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'  In  Egypt  obelisks  were  always 
used  in  pairs,  and  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  Temple  portals, 
close  to  other  gigantic  monuments  of 
nearly  the  same  size  and  height.  But 
the  Romans,  viewing  them  only  as 
trophies  of  tlieir  vast  Imperial  do- 
minion, cared  little  to  render  them 
ettective  by  placing  them  in  appro- 
priate situations.' — B.  They  were 
all  dedicated  to  the  Rising  Sun,  and 
placed  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
whereas  the  Pyramids,  symbolic  of 
the  Setting  Sun,  stood  on  the  W. 
side.t  There  are  said  to  have  been 
at  one  time  48  obelisks  in  Rome, 
about  30  of  which  may  yet  lie 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city. 

On  the  left,  immediately  inside  the 
Gate,  is  the  Church  of 

♦S.  MARIA  DEL  POPOLO,^  founded  by 
Paschal  II.  in  1099,  on  the  spot  where 
the  ashes  of  Nero  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  (see  above).  It  was  restored 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  PonteUi,  in  1480 ;  and  completed 
and  embellished  by  Julius  II.  Agos- 
tino  Chigi  and  other  wealthy  citizens 
contributed  to  the  expense.  Alexan- 
der YII.  modernised  the  whole  build- 
ing on  the  plans  of  Bernini.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  in  its  numer- 
ous chapels  make  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  in  Rome,  many 
of  its  sepulchral  monuments  being  of 
the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius  II., 
the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

1st  rt.,  Cappella  della  Eovere  (now 
Venuti).  Rovere  was  the  family  name 
of  Popes  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius  II. 
•Frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  (1479): 
over  the  altar,  Nativity  with  a  charm- 
ing landscape ;  five  scenes  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  lunettes 
above.  To  the  1.,  *Tomb  of  Card. 
Cristofoko  della  Rovere  (1480); 
above  it,  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  two  angels,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
To  the  rt.,  Tomb  of  Card,  de  Castro, 
a  Spaniard  (150G).  Handsome  railing 
to  the  Chapel. 

f  Macnilllan'rt  'Romau  Mosaics,'  th.  vi. 
J  I'uijolo  is  an  t-ai  ly  form  of  i'iexx  Qtarisli), 
Btill  used  iu  Tuscany. 


2nd  rt.,  Cap.  Cibo,  rebuilt  in  1700, 
with  gaudy  columns  encased  in  Sici- 
lian jasper,  and  coloured  marbles  of 
no  particular  beauty  or  value.  Altar- 
piece,  the  Conception,  with  SS.  John 
Ev,,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  painted  on  the  wall. 

3rd  rt.,  Cap.  Giov.  della  Rovere, 
brother  of  Julius  II.  Frescoes  by 
Pinturiccliio,  restored  by  Camuccini  : 
over  the  altar,  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Augustine,  Francis,  and  two 
friars  behind  them  ;  in  the  lunettes, 
five  scenes  from  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin. 

To  the  rt.,  *Tomb  of  the  founder  of 
the  cappella  (1483)  ;  1.,  bronze  recum- 
bent efiigy  of  a  Venetian  Bishop  (Flo- 
entine  School)  ;  above  it,  the  Assump- 
tion (School  of  Pinturicchio).  Below, 
in  grisaille.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter, 
Dispute  of  Augustine  with  pagans. 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Catharine  and 
Paul.  Elegant  railing  and  beautiful 
tiled  floor. 

4th  rt.,  Cap.  Costa  (now  Ingenheim). 
Over  the  altar,  Renaissance  *Taber- 
nacle  with  beautiful  arabesques,  and 
figures  of  St.  Catharine  between 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anthony  of  Padua. 
In  the  lunette,  the  Latin  Doctors,  by 
Pinturicchio.  To  the  rt.,  *Tomb  of 
MarcantonioAlbertoni,  who  died  of  the 
plague  in  1485  (Florentine  School).  It 
represents  a  youthful  figure  of  great 
beauty,  wearing  a  short  tunic,  with 
his  feet  resting  on  a  cushion,  and  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast.  On 
tlie  1.,  *Tomb  of  the  Founder,  Card. 
Giorgio  Costa,  of  Lisbon  (1508). 
Good  railing  to  this  and  the  opposite 
chapel. 

Rt.  Transept.  Immediately  on  the 
rt.  is  the  Tomb  of  Card.  Podoca- 
THARUs  of  Cyprus  (16th  cent.).  Above 
is  an  exquisite  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
two  Angels.  Nearly  o{)posite  is  a 
medallion  head  of  Giuseppe  Giro- 
METTi  (1851),  the  celebrated  engraver 
of  cameos  on  pietra  dura.  Through 
a  door  in  the  corner,  and  a  long  pass- 
age to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Sacristy, 
passing  a  beautiful  altar-piece  of  the 
Virgin  between  SS.  Augustine  and 
Cathiirine,  sculptured  by  Guglidiuu 
da  Pa-iiira  (1497). 
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Sacristy.  *Higli  altar,  by  Andrea 
Bregno  (1-473),  formerly  in  the  Church, 
and  put  up  by  Alexander  VI.  when 
Cardinal.  At  the  Bides,  statuettes  of 
SS.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Peter,  and 
Paul ;  above,  God  the  Father,  with 
three  Angels;  in  the  centre,  a  Ma- 
donna of  the  Siencse  School.  To  tlie 
rt.,  Tomb  of  Bishop  Ortega.  Gomiel, 
with  beautiful  arabesques;  to  the  1., 
Tomb  of  Abi'.  Rocca  op  Salerno 
(1-482). 

Choir.  "Frescoes  on  the  vault  by 
Phituricchio :  in  the  centre,  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin ;  at  the  cardinal 
points,  the  Evangelists;  in  the  corners, 
the  Latin  Doctors;  above  them  four 
Sibyls  (good  light  necessary).  The 
♦painted  glass  of  the  N.  and  S. 
windows  is  the  best  in  Rome.  It  is 
the  work  of  Claude  and  William  of 
Marseilles  (Marcillac),  and  represents 
1.  six  scenes  from  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin,  rt.  the  same  number  from  the 
Life  of  Christ.  Below  them  are  tlie 
magnificent  *Tombs  of  Card.  Ascanio 
Maria  Sforza,  son  of  the  Diike  of 
Milan,  and  Card.  Girolamo  Basso, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  sculptured 
by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1510),  at  the 
expense  of  Julius  II.  The  monu- 
ments are  of  similar  design,  differing 
chiefly  in  ornamental  details.  In  both 
the  figure  of  the  deceased  leans  on  his 
elbow  as  if  asleep,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand.  Above  are  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  higher  up 
Christ  enthroned  between  Angels,  the 
whole  being  flanked  with  statuettes 
of  the  Virtues  in  niches.  The  leaning 
posture  was  here  first  borrowed  by 
Sansovino  from  the  Etruscan  and 
Roman  sarcophagi,  where  the  dead 
are  commonly  represented  as  reclining 
at  a  perpetual  banquet  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields — a  very  questionable  ex- 
change for  the  beautiful  fitness  of 
the  accepted  Christian  model.  '  Upon 
Gothic  and  Early  Renaissance  tombs 
the  portrait  statue  is  always  laid  out 
in  the  majestic  repose  and  solemn 
stillness  of  death,  like  the  body  when 
it  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  sarcopha- 
gus.'—P. 

On  the  floor  between  the  tombs  is 
a  stone   slab  which  marks  the   site 


of  tlie  original  shrine  of  Paschal  II. 
(see  above),  bearing  a  short  inscrip- 
tion in  large  letters. 

Over  the  high  altar,  which  has 
four  lluted  columns  of  Porto  Venere 
marble,  stands  a  miracle-working 
image,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke.  It  was 
originally  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum  at  the  top  of  the  Scala 
Santa,  but  was  brought  hitlier  by 
Gregory  IX.  on  the  occasion  of  a  de- 
vastating pestilence. 

Left  Transept.  In  the  Chapel 
nearest  the  Cl)oir,  the  Assumption, 
by  Ann.  Caracci;  on  the  walls,  St. 
Peter  raised  upon  his  cross,  and  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Caravaggio. 
At  the  corner  opposite,  *Tomb  of 
Card.  Bernardino  Lonati  (about 
1490). 

4th  left.  Cap.  Mellini.  Frescoes  by 
Giov.  da  S.  Giovanni :  rt.,  Constan- 
tino carrying  the  Cross ;  1.,  Elevation 
of  the  Cross  with  St.  Helen. 

2nd  left,  *Cap.  Chigi,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  liaphael,  and  dedicated 
by  Agostino  Chigi  to  the  Virgin  of 
Loreto.  The  mosaics  on  the  vault  of 
the  cupola  represent  the  creation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Each  planet  is 
depicted  as  a  j^agan  deity,  attended 
by  a  guardian  angel.  The  letters 
LV.  Op.  and  the  date  (151G)  on  the 
torch  of  Cupid  indicate  the  name  of 
the  artist,  Luigi  della  Face,  who  exe- 
cuted these  mosaics  during  the  lifetime 
of  Raphael,  and  from  his  designs.  The 
large  oil  painting  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin  over  the  altar,  and  those 
between  the  windows,  were  begun  by 
Sehastiano  del  Fiomho,  and  finished 
by  Salviati  in  lo54  after  his  designs. 
David  and  Aaron  in  the  lunettes  are 
by  Vanni,  and  much  injured  by  damp. 
The  *Statue  of  Jonah  sitting  on  a 
whale,  supposed  with  great  probubiUty 
to  have  been  modelled  by  liaphael, 
was  sculptured  by  Lorenzetto  (1520). 
Elias,  opposite,  'feeble  in  character 
and  wantinjr  in  significance'  (P.), 
was  designed  and  executed  by  the 
same  sculptor.  Daniel  and  Habakkuk 
are  by  Bernini,  by  whom  are  also  the 
tasteless  pyramidal  monuments  of 
Agostino  and  Sigismondo  Chigi.  The 
bronze  relief  of  the  \yoman  of  Samaria 
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on  the  altar  frout  is  by  Lortnzctto. 
On  the  pier  outside  this  chapel  is  the 
tasteless  tomb  of  Princess  Odescalchi 
Chigi  (1771),  with  a  rather  remarkable 
lioD. 

1st  left,  Baptistery.  *Tomb  of 
Card.  Axtoxio  Pallavicini  (1507). 
Beside  the  altar,  two  beautiful  cihoria, 
with  statuettes.  On  tlie  floor,  slab 
effigy  of  Bp.  Giov.  di  Montemirabile 
(1497).  There  are  several  interesting 
slab  tombs  on  tlie  floor  of  the  nave 
and  aisles. 

S.  M.  del  Popolo  is  a  parish  Church, 
served  by  friars  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  gives  a  title  to  a 
Cardinal  Priest.  In  the  adjacent 
Convent  Luther  resided  when  he 
visited  the  city,  and  celebrated  here 
his  last  mahs  as  a  priest  in  communion 
with  Rome.  Two  popes,  Pius  II.  and 
Gregory  XIII.,  walked  barefoot  to  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Church,  the 
former  to  implore  her  intercession  for 
the  city  against  the  Turks,  the  latter 
to  obtiiin  her  favour  in  time  of  jiesti- 
lence.  Station  on  the  Tues.  in  Holy 
Week;  Festival,  8th  Sept. 

Three  long  streets  radiate  frt.m  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  towards  the  S. :  on 
the  1.  the  Via  del  Bahuino,  leading  to 
the  Piazza  di  Sjuigna  (lUe.  2)  ;  in  the 
centre,  the  Corso ;  on  the  rt.  the  Via 
di  Ripetta,  skirting  the  Tiber  (Ptte.  16). 
At  the  entrance  to  the  Corso  are  the 
twin  Churches  of 

S.  M.  di  Monte  Santo  and  S.  M.  del 
Miracoli,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Gastaldi,  treasurer  to  Alexander 
VII.,  in  1G02.  In  the  former,  on  the 
1.,  is  a  painting  of  thu  Virgin  and 
Children  with  SS.  Francis  and  James, 
by  Carlo  Maratta.  This  Churcli  ranks 
as  one  of  the  Minor  Basilicas,  and  has 
a  Chapter.  Upon  his  creation  as  Car- 
dinal, Mon.-sign.  Ga-itaMi  wished  to 
complete  the  front  of  S.  Petionio  at 
Bologna ;  but  as  the  authorities  refused 
to  allow  him  to  place  his  armorial 
bearings  upon  the  building,  he  aban- 
doned his  intention,  and  rebuilt  tlicse 
two  Churches  in.stead.  The  noble 
■^o^k  of  S.  Cnuiiilo  licllis  (see  S.  M. 


Maddalena)  was   commenced  in  the 
Church  of  S.  M.  dei  Miracoli  in  1584. 

The  *Corso,  so  called  from  the 
Horse-races  at  the  Carnival,  first  per- 
mitted by  Paul  II.,  runs  from  the  P. 
del  Popolo  in  a  straight  line  for  about 
a  mile  towards  the  Capitol,  ending  in 
the  Piazza  Venezia.  It  Ibllows  the 
line  of  the  an licnt  Via  Flaminia.  A 
few  yards  down  on  the  rt.  is  the  Pal. 
Rondinini,  once  celebrated  for  its  col- 
lection of  sculptures  and  paintings. 
In  the  court  are  several  inscriptions 
and  reliefs,  and  an  unfinished  Piet^ 
by  Michel  Angela  (1555).  No.  18 
opposite,  with  an  inscription,  was  in- 
habited by  Goethe  in  1786.  Further 
1.  is  the  Church  of 

Gesu  e  Maria  (1040),  belonging  to 
the  bare-footed  Augustinians,  and 
handsomely  decorated  in  the  style  of 
the  period.  The  1st  chapel  1.  has 
two  fluted  columns  of  hai-diglio,  and 
the  2nd  two  of  breccia  pavonazza. 
Opposite  is  the  Church  of 

S.  Giacomo  in  Augusta  (1600),  so 
called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus  (Rte.  16).  The 
adjacent  Surgical  Hospital  of 

S.  Giacomo  degl'  Incurabili,  founded 
in  1338  by  Card.  Pietro  Colonna  in 
memory  of  his  uncle  Giacomo,  has 
room  for  350  patients,  and  is  excel- 
lently served  by  Brothers  and  Sisters 
of  Charity.  At  No.  16,  in  the  ad- 
joining Via  S.  Giacomo,  is  tlie  studio 
of  Canova,  studded  with  scraps  of 
ancient  sculpture. 

In  the  Via  Vittoria  (2nd  to  the  I.) 
is  the  little  Church  of  S.  Giuseppe 
(1760),  attached  to  a  Convent  of 
Ursulino  nuns.  We  now  reach  on 
the  rt. 

S.  Carlo  al  Corso,  the  national 
Cliurch  of  tiie  Lombards,  with  a 
heavy,  ill-proportioned  front.  The 
interior,  daubed  all  over  with  paint, 
is  by  Mariiiio  Lunghi  (1614)  and 
Vietro  da  Corlona.  'i'o  make  way  for 
this  tasteless  structure  the  architects 
destroy  eel  the  old  Churcji  of  S.  Nicr 
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coJb  in  TufUy  with  its  fine  frescoos  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga. 

At  the  high  altar  is  a  large  picture 
of  S.  Carlo  Borronieo  in  glory,  witli 
SS.  Ambrose  and  Sebastian,  l)y  Carlo 
Maraffa  (1G90).  Beneath  the  altar  is 
buried  the  heart  of  S.  Carlo.  The 
rich  ciiapcl  of  the  rt.  transept  has  a 
mosaic  copy  of  the  Conception,  by 
the  same  painter,  at  S.  M.  del  Popolo. 
St.  Barnabas  preaching  (a  rare  sub- 
ject;, in  the  next  chapel,  is  by  Pier- 
francesco  Mola.  On  the  floor  of  tlie 
nave,  nearly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  is 
the  slab-tomb  of  Count  Alessandro 
Verri,  author  of  the  '  Xotti  Romano ' 
(1816).     Festival,  4th  Xov. 

Adjoining  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo, 
at  No.  487,  are  the  Rooms  occupied 
by  the  celebrated 

Accademia  degli   Arcadi,  founded 
in  1690  by  Gravina  and  Crescimbeni. 
Its  laws  were  drawn  out  in  10  tables, 
in    a    style    imitating    the    ancient 
Roman.      The    constitution   was   de- 
clared republican ;    the  first   magis- 
trate was  styled  custos  ;  the  members 
were  called  shepherds ;  it  was  solemnly 
enacted  that  their  number  should  not 
exceed  the  number  of  farms  in  Ar- 
cadia ;  each  person  on  his  admission 
took  a   pastoral   name,  and   had   an 
Arcadian  name  assigned  to  him  ;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be 
conducted  wholly  in  tlie  allegorical 
language,  and  tlie  speeches  and  verses 
as  much  so  as  possible.     The  aim  of 
the  Academy  was  to  rescue  literary 
taste  from  the  prevalent  corruptions 
of  the  time  ;   the  celebrity  of  some 
among   the  originators  made  it   in- 
stantly  fashionable ;    and    in   a   few 
years  it  numbered  about  2000  mem- 
bers,  propagating  itself  by   colonies 
all  over  Italy.     The  association  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  design, 
but   its    farce   was    played   with   all 
gravity  during  the  18th  cent. ;    and 
besides  Italians,  scarcely  any  distin- 
guished foreigner  could  escape  from 
Rome    without    having    entered    its 
ranks.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  ( 1 642-1 727) 
was  a  member.     In  1788  Goethe  was 
enrolled  as  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title 
of  Megalio  Melpomenio,  and  received, 


under  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of 
the  lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean 
Fields,  sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse. 
The  Arcadia  has  survived  all  the 
changes  of  Italy.  Its  literary  vitality, 
though  checketl  by  political  innova- 
tions, is  particularly  great  just  now  ; 
lectures  are  given  every  evening,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  festivals,  from 
Nov.  15  till  June,  by  men  distin- 
guished in  every  branch  of  literature. 
(Adm.  free.) 

"We  now  pass  on  the  1.  the  well- 
known  Via  (lei  Condottiy  leading  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  At  the 
entrance  is  the  Church  of  the  Trinita 
(1741),  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Older  of  the  Trinitarians  (see 
Glossary)^  with  captives  bearing 
chains  over  its  doorway. 

The  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  further  down 
the  Corso,  on  the  rt.,  was  built  by  the 
Rueellai  family,  from  the  designs  of 
Bart.  Ammaiiati  (1586).  The  stair- 
case, with  120  stei3s  of  white  marble, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome.  There 
is  a  handsome  saloon  on  the  first 
floor.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied 
by  a  Restaurant.  (Entrance  round 
the  corner,  in  the  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina.)  Opposite  this  entrance 
is  the 

Pal.  Piano  Ottoboni,  originally  built 
by  an  English  Card,  in  1300  on  the 
ruins  of  a  reputed  palace  of  Domitian. 
In  the  Court  are  some  reliefs  and 
figures  from  the  Ara  racls,  set  up  by 
Augustus  in  the  year  B.C.  9.  [Others 
are  in  the  Villa  Medici  (Rte.  2),  and 
at  the  Uffizi,  in  Florence.]  There 
are  also  several  sarcophagi  and  other 
fragments  found  in  the  cemetery  at- 
tached to  the  neighbouring  Church  of 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lncina,  founded  by 
Sixtus  III.  in  440,  and  modernised 
in  1606  ;  the  portico  and  part  of 
the  Campanile  are  all  that  remains 
of  the  original  building.  Above  the 
high  altar  is  a  *Cnicifixion  by  Guido 
Heni.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
chapel  rt.  is  a  monument  to  Poussin 
(X665),   designed  by   Lemoyne^    and 
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executed  at  the  cost  of  Chateau- 
briand, when  French  ambassador  at 
Rome ;  the  relief  upon  it  is  a  repro- 
duction in  marble  of  Poussin's  well- 
known  landscape  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Tomb  of  Sappho  iu  Arcadia.  In 
an  inscription  relating  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Church  by  Celestin  III.  in 
1196,  a  list  of  numerous  prelates  is 
lieaded  by  the  Abp.  of  York.  In  the 
Sacristy  are  preserved  a  bar  of  the 
gridiron  and  other  relics  of  St.  Lau- 
rence. Tlie  marble  slab  on  which  his 
fire  was  kindled  is  at  his  Church 
outside  the  walls  (Rte.  35). 

This  Church  gives  a  title  to  a 
Cardinal  Priest,  and  belongs  to  the 
Chierici  Minori.  Of  the  derivation 
of  the  word  '  Lucina '  nothing  is 
known. 

Omn.  every  10  min.  to  S.  Fietro  in 
VaticaTW  (Etc.  29). 

Returning  into  the  Corso,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  della  Yite,  on  the  1., 
an  inscription  marks  the  site  of  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  supposed  to  bc  that 

of  Marcus  Aubelius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  demolished  by  Alexander  VII. 
in  1662,  because  it  interfered  with  the 
horse  racing  in  the  Corso.  Some  of 
the  reliefs  which  adorned  it  are  pre- 
served in  the  Fal.  dei  Conservatori 
(Rte.  5),  and  one  in  the  Fal.  Torlonia 
(Rte.  4)  ;  four  columns  of  verde  antico 
are  at  S.  Agnese  in  the  Piazza  Navona ; 
and  four  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini  at  the  Lateran.t 

The  Via  delle  Convert ite  (reclaimed 
women)+  now  leads  1.  to  the  Church  of 

San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  founded  by 
Pope  St.  Dionysius  in  261,  rebuilt  in 
761  and  again  in  1690,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  Poor  Clares,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  English  Catholics  by  Leo 
XIII.  in  1890.  Here  Gregory  I. 
delivered  several  of  his  homilies.  In 
the  court  on  the  rt.  are  three  ancient 
columns.     In  the  atrium  is  a  curious 

+  The  first  triumphal  Arch  of  which  we 
have  any  record  is  tbatof  SU;rtiniu8(B.(;.  196). 
Tliere  were  at  one  time  36  in  Rome, and  17  are 
Raid  toexibt  at  the  present  day  in  Africa,  Italy, 
Franc<-,  and  Spain. 

X  Here  was  formerly  a  Church  dedicated  to 
the  Magdalen,  and  destroyed  Biuce  1870. 


inscription  of  1119,  relating  to  the 
custody  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus, 
committed  to  this  Monastery  iu  955. 
Beside  it,  slab-tomb  of  a  Bp.  of  Yol- 
terra.  This  Church,  which  gives  a  title 
to  a  Cardinal,  derives  its  name  from 
the  head  of  St.  John  Bapt.  preserved 
in  it.  The  tabernacle  on  the  high 
altar  has  four  beautiful  colonnettes  of 
giallo  antico.  Remains  of  a  fine  pave- 
ment in  the  3rd  chapel  1.  The  exten- 
sive Convent  has  been  converted  into 
a  handsome 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  adjoin- 
ing which  is  the  O^ice  of  Fuhlic 
Worlis.  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza 
is  a  white  marble  Statue  of  the  lyric 
poet  Metastasio  (1698-1792),  and  in 
the  S.E.  corner  is  the  English  Church 
of  tlie  Holy  Trinity. 

Turning  S.  out  of  the  opposite 
corner  we  soon  reach  on  the  1.  the 
Church  of  S.  Claudio,  attached  to  a 
Hospice  of  Burgundians  established 
in  1662,  and  rebuilt  in  the  last  cent. 
At  No.  96,  to  the  1.,  is  tlie  British 
Consulate.  Further  S.  is  the  Church 
of 

S.  M.  in  Via,  founded  in  1253  to 
receive  a  miraculous  Virgin  painted 
on  a  tile,  and  found  floating  in  a  well 
sunk  in  tJje  street  (  Via).  The  Church, 
w'hich  gives  a  title  to  a  Card,  priest, 
Wi.;s  rebuilt  in  1594  by  the  Servites, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs.  In  the  1st 
Chapel  rt.  is  the  picture  and  the  well ; 
in  the  2ud  a  painting  of  no  value 
represents  a  iDiracle  of  S.  Filippo 
Benizzi,  founder  of  the  Order.  The 
Choir  was  added  by  Card.  Bellarmini 
in  1604.  Facing  this  Church,  in  the 
Corso,  is  the 

Palazzo  Verospi,  now  Torlonia,  with 
a  heavy  portal  and  bad  columns. 
On  the  1st  floor  is  a  gallery  with  a 
vault  painted  by  Alhani,  representing 
the  planets  and  hours — graceful  but 
commonplace.  At  the  corner,  close 
by,  is  the 

PALAZZO  CHIGI,  IxBgun  in  1562  from 
the  d(;signs  oiGiaconio  della  Forta,  and 
completed  by  Carlo  Maderno.     In  one 
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of  tlio  ante-chambers  is  a  group  of  Life 
and  Dc;ith  by  Bcrnhii.  inidor  the  form 
of  a  Sh^ephig  Chihl  and  a  Skull.  In 
the  saloon  are  an(;icnt  statues  of 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  sujiposed 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  A  small 
collection  of  pictures,  not  open  to  the 
public,  includes  works  attributed  to 
Garofalo,  Gnercino,  Guido  Reni, 
Andrea  Sacchi,  Domenichino,  Dosfo 
Dossi,  and  Sodoma.  Here  is  now  the 
Austrian  Embassy  to  the  Court  of 
Italy. 

The  Library  (Adm.,  p.  [17])  was 
founded  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  is 
rich  in  MSS.  Among  these  are  the 
Chronicles  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Andrew,  the  Chronicle  of  the  IMonas- 
tery  of  S.  Oresfe  or  Soracte,  a  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  of  the  9th  cent, 
a  Daniel  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
an  illuminated  Missal  of  1450,  a  folio 
volume  of  French  and  Flemisli  music, 
containing  motetls  and  masses,  dated 
1490 ;  a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Count  Palatine,  requesting  him  to 
show  no  mercy  to  Luther ;  several 
inedited  letters  of  MeLincthon,  some 
sonnets  of  Tasso,  20  vols,  of  original 
documents  relating  to  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  and  a  large  collection  of 
inedited  and  almost  unknown  materials 
for  the  literary  and  political  history 
of  Europe. 

The  imposing  *Piazza  Colonna  is 
at  all  times  crowded  with  loungers, 
and  is  especially  frequented  on  sum- 
mer evenings,  when  the  band  plays 
four  times  a  week.  In  the  centre 
stands  the 

*Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus, from  which  the  Piazza  takes  its 
name.  This  column,  partly  owing  to 
the  erroneous  inscription  placed  upon 
its  base  by  Sixtus  V.,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  pillar  represented  on 
the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  until  the 
latter  was  discovered  on  Monte  Citorio. 
The  present  column  is  now  known 
to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
by  the  Senate  and  Eoman  people, 
A.D.  174.  It  is  a  repetition  in  Carrara 
marble    of   the    histprical    pillar    of 


Trajan,  and  exhibits  the  same  mix- 
ture of  styles  ;  the  reliefs  surround  the 
shaft  in  a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but 
they  are  inferior  in  taste  and  execu- 
tion. They  represeiit  the  events  of 
the  Marcomannic  war,  and  are  in 
liigher  relief  than  those  of  Trjijan, 
exhibiting  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
battles  and  military  manccuvrea.  One 
of  them  represents  *Jupiter  Pluviu?, 
the  water  falling  from  his  outstretched 
arms  ;  and  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a 
story  related  by  Eusebius,  that  the 
army  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  at  one 
time  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  water,  and  that  the  devotional 
practices  of  the  Christian  legion  from 
Mytilene  induced  the  Emperor  to  re- 
quest til  em  to  pray  for  rain.f  When 
they  had  prayed,  God  immediately 
smote  the  enemy  with  lightning,  but 
refreshed  the  lioman  army  with  a 
copious  shower,  upon  which  Marcus 
published  a  decree  bestowing  upon 
the  Christian  legion  the  name  of  Ftd- 
minata.  The  same  title  is,  however, 
known  from  inscriptions  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Twelfth  legion  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Augustus. — B. 

The  ill-proportioned  pedc-.stal  was 
added  by  Fordana.  The  height  of  the 
entire  column  is  122  ft.  8  in.,  including 
the  base.  The  shaft,  including  its 
bass  and  capital  (excluding  the  pedes- 
tal), is  exactly  of  the  same  height  as 
that  of  Trajan,  100  Roman  feet  (97^ 
English)  :  hence  the  name  of  Columna 
Centenaria,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus.:|:  The  diameter  of 
the  shaft  is  11|  ft.  The  pillar  is  com- 
posed of  28  blocks.  On  tJie  summit  is 
a  statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  ft.  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1589.  The  in- 
terior is  ascended  by  190  steps,  and 
is  lighted  by  42  openings ;  it  has 
frequently  suffered  from  lightning, 
attracted  by  the  bronze  statue  on  its 
summit,  and  from  having  been  used 
to  support  fireworks  on  public  festi- 

f  Almo>t  entirely  defaced  ;  about  15  feet 
from  the  base,  on  tlie  ^V.  The  German 
Archaeological  Institute  fp.  [61])  has  issued 
a  handsome  volume  ufphotiigraphs  from  casts, 
of  the  whole  column,  with  a  teamed  com- 
menlarj'. 

+  See  note  to  Column  of  TraJ«n  (Rte.  7), 
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vitics.  It  is  supposed  that  it  stood  in 
the  Forum  of  Anton  in  us,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of 
the  modern  Piazza  Colonna  and  the 
Pal.  Chigi. 

In  the  Piazza  is  a  large  fountain 
basin  of  porta  sduta  marble,  in  many 
varieties;  and  on  tiie  S.  side  tlie  Pal. 
FerrajuoH,  with  some  marbles  from 
Yeii,  and  a  good  library  of  modern 
works,  collected  bvMarchese  Gaotano 
FerrajuoH.  The  small  but  popular 
CI  lurch  of  S,  M.  della  Pista,  or  S. 
Bart,  (lei  BenjamascJii  (loGl),  on  the 
same  side,  contains  a  much  vener- 
ated painting  attributed  to  Guido 
Beni. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna is  a  building  raised  by  Gregory 
XVI.  to  fccrve  as  a  General  Poat- 
office,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine 
Ionic  jjortico;  the  twelve  *fluted 
columns  of  marmo  Tasio  were  brougiit 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Koman  Munici- 
pium  at  Veii. 

Adjacent  (m  the  W.  is  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Citorio,  so  calkd  because 
here  the  public  criers  were  wont  to 
summon  {citarc)  the  electors  to  choose 
new  mag.'strates  on  the  days  of  the 
cumitia.  Its  N.  side  is  formed  by 
the 

Curia  Innocenziana,  formerly  the 
Papal  Law  Courts,  an  imposing  edi' 
lice,  begun  in  1G42  by  Innocent  X, 
iTom  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted by  liniocent  XII.  from  those  of 
Carlo  Fontana.  It  was  adapled  in 
1871  for  the  sessions  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  by  the  addition  of  an 
ample  semicircular  hall  in  the  court- 
yard, lighted  from  ab(jve,  and  now 
serves  as  the  Camera  dei  Depntati, 
or  Hou^e  of  Commons.  (Kntruuce  at 
No.  10,  Via  della  Missione,  btdiind 
the  building.  Sittings  at  2  v.m.  At 
other  times,  the  entrance  to  view  the 
interif>r  is  at  No.  30.)  From  the 
balcony  <jver  the  triple  <loorway  tlie 
Lotto  (lottery)  used  fornjerly  to  be 
extracted  nine  times  a  year. 

In  the  Via  della   Mjssione  is  the 


Church  of  the  Trinita  della  Missione 
(1642),  entered  by  a  lonff  gallery 
hung  with  portraits  of  members  of 
the  Society.  Here  was  found  the 
Column  of  Antoninus  Pius  (p.  280), 
and  on  the  1.  in  the  Court  was  dis- 
covered an  angle  of  the  Udrinum  on 
which  the  Emperor's  body  was  burnt. 
In  the  adjacent  Clergy  House,  or  at  S. 
Giov.  e  Paolo,  all  secular  priests  are 
obliged  to  jjerlorm  a  retreat  of  ten 
days  previous  to  Ordination. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  stands 
the  red  granite 

♦Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  erected 
in  1792  by  Antinori,  covered  with 
beautiful  hieroglyphs,  and  broken 
into  live  pieces ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  monuments. 
According  to  Lepsius'  interpretation 
of  the  hieroglyphs,  this  obelisk 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Psam- 
meticus  I.,  of  the  26th  dynasty,  6J 
cent.  B.C.  It  was  brought  to  Kome 
by  Augustus,  from  Heliopolis,  and 
placed  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where 
it  was  u^Qii  in  the  construction  of  a 
celebrated  gnomon  or  sun-dial.  It 
was  discoveied  underground  in  the 
Piazza  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II.,  but  was  not  removed 
until  that  of  Pius  VI.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Antouine  column 
were  employed  to  repair  it,  and  to 
form  the  i)edcstal.  The  height  of 
the  shaft  without  the  base  and  orna- 
ments is  72  ft.  ;  that  of  the  whole, 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  globe, 
84  ft. 

A  few  yds.  S.  is  seen  the  E.  end  of 
the  Church  of  S.  M.  in  Aquiro.  2  miu. 
to  the  rt.  of  it  liis  the  Pantheon 
(Rte.  16).  Following  the  narrow  Via 
della  Guglia  to  the  S.,  and  turning  1., 
we  reach  the 

Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  which  stands 
the  Exchange,  formerly  a  Custom 
House,  and  still  known  as  tho 
*Dogana  di  Terra. 

The  eleven  embedded  Corinthian 
columns  formed  tin;  N.  side  of  a 
TfNtp/f    of    \rftfinir,     crt'cfcHl      by 
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Agrippn,  in  the  centre  of  the  Porticus 
of  the  Ar2;onauts.  They  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  action  of  fire ;  they 
are  of  white  Currara  marble,  4J  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  42^  ft.  high.  On  the 
4th  column  from  tlie  1.,  behind  the 
lamps,  may  be  seen  a  tiny  figure  of 
the  Crucifixion. — L.  The  bases  and 
capitals  have  almost  disappeared, 
and  very  little  of  the  ancient 
entablature  has  been  preserved. 
Innocent  XII.  built  a  wall  between 


the  columns  to  form  the  front  of 
his  Custom-house,  and  completed 
the  present  entablature  with  plaster. 
In  the  interior  are  some  remains  of 
the  vaulting,  composed  of  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  together  with  frag- 
ments of  the  cella.  The  blocks  of 
marble,  forming  the  inner  parts  of  the 
architrave  and  entablature,  as  seen 
from  the  court,  are  stupendous  in  size. 
Some  ruins  in  the  adjoining  Palazzo 
Cini,  consisting   of  a   massive  wall 
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of  huge  blocks  of  peperino,  belong 
to  the 

Porticus    of    the    Argonauts    that 

surrounded  the  temple.  This  build- 
ing, one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  Campus  Maitius,  was  raised  by 
Agrippa  B.C.  26,  after  his  naval 
victories.  It  took  its  name  from  a 
painting  representing  the  Argonauts, 
with  which  it  was  adorned.  The 
Porticus  and  Temple  having  been 
much  injured  by  fire  (a.d.  80),  were 
restored  by  Hadrian.  In  the  middle 
ages    their    accumulated    niins    en- 


cumbered the  area  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  name  of  Piazza  di 
Pietra  was  given  to  the  site.  In  the 
16th  and  17th  cent,  many  ancient 
marbles  were  removed  from  tliis  place, 
among  which  were  several  pedestals, 
each  with  a  figure  representing  a  Pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  Empire  sculptured 
in  high  relief.  The  pedestals  stood 
below  the  columns,  and  in  the  spaces 
con*esponding  to  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  were  other  reliefs  representing 
trophies  of  arms  and  fiags  peculiar  to 
each  Province.  A  Corinthian  capital 
in  marble,  excavated  here  in  1847,  is 
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now  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Pietro 
Saute  Bartoli  mentions  liavini^  seen 
some  of  these  pedestals  in  their  ori- 
ginal position.  Lanciaui  proves  by 
measurements,  and  by  the  evidence  of 
Palladio  and  other  architects,  that 
there  were  36  columns  to  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  Temple.  Admitting  that 
the  building  was  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Hadrian,  the  number  of 
3*3  pedestals  would  correspond  to  that 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  first  cent. 

The  porticus,  or  cloister  around  the 
sacred  area  of  the  temple,  consisted 
of  a  wall  of  opus  qitadratum,  3  ft. 
thick,  in  peperino,  of  which  a  part 
may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  of  the  Fal. 
Chii ;  another  crosses  the  Via  del 
Bergamaschi,  and  runs  under  the  Pal. 
GrazioU,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 
8  yds.  The  peristyle  was  magnifi- 
cent; columns  of  giallo  antico^  of 
which  fragments  have  been  found, 
flanked  the  four  entrances,  the  other 
columns  being  of  white  marble. 

In  1878,  during  the  construction 
of  a  drain  from  the  Piazza  Colonna 
to  the  Pantheon,  were  found  three 
more  pedestals,  about  two  yds.  square, 
each  bearing  the  allegorical  figure  of 
a  Province  and  of  three  trophies. 
The  masses  lay  buried  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  little  Church  of 
6'.  Stefano  del  Trullo,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  on  or  near  the 
site  of  S.  Bart,  dei  Bergamaschi^ 
but  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Portions  of  two  fluted  columns  of 
giallo  antico  were  also  found,  besides 
fragments  of  a  frieze  and  cornice,  and 
of  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Clau- 
dius Drusus  and  the  Emp.  Claudius, 
taken  possibly  from  his  arch  on  the 
adjoining  Flaniinian  Way. 

In  1880,  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cella  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  as  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Municipal  Commission 
of  Archaeology  to  collect  th(;  various 
sculptured  pedestals  and  sla])s,  exist- 
ing in  different  galleries,  and  restore 
them  to  their  original  positions  at 
the  })a8e  of  the  ancient  peristyle.  But 
the  Government  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  project  rejected 


it,  considering  it  doubtful  whether 
the  pedestals  and  slabs  really  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Xeptuiie.  They  were 
therefore  placed  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  (Rte.  5). 
Other  interesting  remains  are  pre- 
served in  the  Pal.  Odescalchi,  Altieri, 
and  Farnese,  and  at  the  Naples 
Museum. 


ROUTE  2. 

FROM  THE  PINCIO  TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  01'' 
TREVI,  BY  THE  VILLA  MEDICI,  LA 
TRINITA  DEI  MONTI,  THE  PIAZZA 
DI  SPAGNA,  THE  PROPAGANDA,  AND 
S.  ANDREA  DELLE  FRATTE. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  i.,  ix.] 

The  beautiful  and  frequented  pro- 
menade of  *Monte  Pincio  occupies 
the  platform  of  the  hill  called  by 
Suetonius  Coll  is  Ilortorum.  In  later 
times  it  was  covered  by  vineyards 
belonging  to  S.  M.  del  Popolo,  which 
were  laid  out  in  gardens  under  the 
French  occupation  during  the  exile  of 
Pius  VII.,  between  the  Muro  Tort(^ 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici. 
It  is  approached  by  a  fine  drive  rising 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (Rte.  1). 
At  the  second  turning  on  this  ascent 
is  a  fountain  basin  in  Egyptian 
granite,  brought  from  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia,  but  originally  found  in  a 
vineyard  beyond  th(!  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo; it  is  one  of  the  largest  mnsscs 
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of  this  niutcrial  in  Koino,  measuring 
82  cub.  yds.     There  is  another  ascent 
by  stops  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
pa8sin<j   the   Church   of  the   Trinitu 
de'  Monti  and  the  Villa   Medici ;  the 
steps  may  be  avoided   by   using   the 
lift  in  the  Vicolo  del  Bottino,  which 
ascends  to  the  Trinita  (10  c.  up;  5  c. 
down).      The  gardens  of  the   Pincio 
are   handsomely  laid  out   in   flower- 
beds,  drives,    and    walks,    and    are 
adorned    with    busts    of    celebrated 
Italians.     From  the  terrace  (150  ft.) 
overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  we 
enjoy  one  of  the   finest  pros]iects  of 
Rome,  with  St.  Peter's,  the  Vatican 
Palace,  tlie  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  Janiculum  hill  in  the  background. 
To  the   rt.    rises    the   now    fortified 
Monte  Mario,  and  on  the  left  may  be 
discerned  the  pine  woods  of  the  Villa 
Boria  ramphili.     On  the  other  (E.) 
side    are    beautiful    views    over    the 
grounds     of     tlie     Villa     Borghese 
(Rte.    38).      A   military    baud   plays 
every  afternoon  in  the  gardens,  which 
at  that  time  are  a  fashionable  resort. 

In  the  Gardens  are  fountains,  a 
hydraulic  clock,  supplied  by  the  Mar- 
cian  Aqueduct,  a  Cafe  Restaurant, 
and  a  gymnastic-yard  for  children. 
Military  band  several  times  a  week  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  Pincian  hill  was  occupied  in 
classic  times  by  the  Gaidens  of  the 
AcUifui.  famili/,  as  sliowu  by  inscrip- 
tions discovered  in  1775  near  La 
Trinita,  and  in  1868  near  the  Gate 
l)y  the  Villa  Medici.  Of  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  which  ornamented 
these  gardens  nothing  remains,  except 
a  reservoir  under  the  Casino  (Spill- 
mann's  Restaurant)  and  the  substruc- 
tions of  reticulated  work,  facing  the 
Villa  Borghese. — X. 

The  small  red  granite  Obelisk, 
erected  in  1822  by'  Pius  VII.,  was 
found  near  the  Church  of  S.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Varianus.  It  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Antinous,  in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and 
Sabina.  The  height  of  the  shaft 
without  the  base  is  30  ft. 

Just  inside  the  S.  gate  of  the  Pincio 
is  a  sphere  of  bronze  on  a  granite  and 
loarble  pedestal, in  mewory  of  Galileo, 


'  guilty  of  liaving  seen  the  earth  re- 
volve round  the  sun.'  Outside  the 
gate  stiinds  the 

*  Villa  Medici,  the  seat  of  the  French 
Acad( my,  and  the  property  of  the 
French  Government.  It  was  built 
by  Card.  Ricci,  of  Montepulciano,  in 
1540,  from  the  designs  of  Annibale 
Lipin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden  facjade,  which  is  attributed 
to  Michel  yl?j(/e/o,and  was  enlarged  by 
Card.  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  XI.  Galileo  passed  some 
time  in  prison  here.  'J  he  situation  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 
grounds  are  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit 
(Adm.,  p.  [3G]).  In  front  of  the  Villa 
is  a  cluster  of  ilex-trees  and  a  pleasant 
Fountain,  from  which  is  gained  a 
beautiful  view  of  St.  Peter's.  The  villa 
contains  a  beautiful  set  of  gobelins, 
and  an  Art  library. 

Upon  the  front  towards  the  garden 
are  several  interesting  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  including  a' 
curious  relief  of  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  Bridge,  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  portions  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  Ara  Pads  Augustae,  and  some  re- 
pres^entations  of  temples  and  other 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome.  To  the  1. 
of  the  front  is  a  large  Collection  of 
Casts,  with  an  inner  room  devoted  to 
sculptures  from  the  Parthenon. 

Further  1.,  between  two  granite 
columns,  is  an  ancient  statue  with  a 
good  head  detached  from  a  Greek 
W(,rk.  At  the  corner  a  closed  door 
(gardener,  25  c.)  leads  to  a  raised 
terrace  and  Grove  of  Ilex,  beyond 
whicli  is  a  mound,  reached  by  01  steps, 
and  commanding  a  *magnificent  view. 

The  French  Academy,  founded  in 
1666  by  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  Pal. 
Salviati,  was  removed  here  in  1803. 
French  students  who  gain  the  Frix 
de  Borne,  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, engraving,  or  music,  are  main- 
tained by  the  French  Government  for  4 
years.  There  is  an  annual  exhibition 
of  their  works  in  the  spring,  previous 
to  their  being  sent  to  Paris.  Director, 
M.  Guillaume,  the  eminent  sculptor. 
In     this    neighbourhood     stood    t^hc 
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celebrated  Gardens  of  LncuUtts,  the 

wealthiest  and  most  luxurious  of  the 
Republican  nobles.  They  afterwards 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  whom  Messalina  niurdereii, 
in  order  that  she  might  obtain  them. 
Here  she  celebrated  her  marriage 
with  SQius,  and  here  she  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Emp.  Claudius,  whose 
property  the  gardens  then  became. 

Further  on  to  the  left  rises  the 
Churcli  of 

La  Trinita  de'  Monti,  built  in  1494 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  for  the 
French  Miniines,  on  the  petition  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola,  founder  of  the 
Order.  It  suffered  severely  at  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
was  abandoned  in  1708,  but  was  re- 
stored by  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  now 
attached  to  a  Nunnery  of  the  Sacre' 
Coeur,  devoted  to  the  education  of 
girls.  The  School  has  80  boarders 
and  150  (iay  pupils,  besides  300  free 
scholiirs.  It  was  founded  here  in  1827, 
and  has  a  branch  establishment  at 
S.  Uafina  and  an  Orphanage  at  the 
Villa  Lante.  The  church  is  closed 
at  an  early  hour,  but  strangers  are 
admitted  at  the  side  door. 

2ud  chapel  rt.,  portrait  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco di  Paola,  on  woo  J.  Srd,  over  the 
altar,  Assumption,  hy  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra ;  on  the  walls,  1.,  ^Massacre  of 
the  Innocents ;  rt.,  Preaentation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Alherti  of  Florence. 
The  Assumption  has  suffered  c^m- 
siderably  in  its  lower  portion  ;  in  the 
rt.  corner  we  recognise  in  the  old 
man  with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait 
of  Michel  Angelo.  5th,  frescoes  of 
the  Nativity,  Adoration,  and  Circum- 
cision, by  the  .School  of  Bazzi,  nmcli 
injured.  Cth,  Ilesurrection,  Ascen- 
sion, and  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
School  of  Ferugino,  in  better  preser- 
vation. 

On  the  wall  outside  the  last  chapel, 
looking  back,  Proce.>-sion  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  by  an  unknown  hand,  witli 
view  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  in 
the  time  of  Leo  X.,  who  is  represi  nted 
as  St.  Gregory.  On  the  vault  above. 
Prophets  and  Sibyls. 

Left    transept,    Assumption  of  the 


Virgin,  by  F.  Zucchero ;  paintings  on 
the  vault,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga  and 
Salviati.  The  transepts  alone  have 
preserved  their  original  pointed  arclii" 
tecture.      Handsome  candelabia. 

Gth  left,  Chri.st  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and  Prodi- 
gal Sou,  by  Seitz,  a  modern  German 
artist.  5tti,  Noli  mo  tangere,  attri*- 
buted  to  Giulio  Bomano  or  II  Fattore. 
3rd,  Inmiaculate  Conception,  by  Veit^ 
with  frescoes  of  the  Annunciation 
and  Salutation  on  the  walls,  and  a 
monument  to  the  Prince  of  Rohan, 
Card.  Abp.  of  Besangon  (1838).  2nd, 
fresco  of  the  *Descent  From  the 
Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  executed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Michel  Angelo,  '  a  grand 
impassioned  work  of  powerful  action.' 
— K.  In  1821  it  was  detached  from 
the  wall  of  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  1., 
transferred  to  canvas,  and  removed 
into  an  excellent  light.  It  has  how- 
ever been  much  injured  and  over- 
restored.  The  grave  of  Claude  Lor- 
rain  was  in  front  of  this  chapel  before 
his  remains  were  transferred  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Luigi. 

In  front  of  the  Church  is  an  Obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  liieroglyphics, 
erected  by  Pius  VI.  in  1808.  It  is  a 
bad  Roman  copy  of  that  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  and  formerly  stood  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  height  of 
the  shaft,  without  the  base  and  orna- 
ments, is  alx)ut  48  ft. 

This  neighbourhood  has  always 
been  a  favourite  residence  of  painters, 
several  of  whom,  including  Nicolas 
Poussin,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  Salvatur 
Rosa,  lived  close  by  ;  but  their  houses 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  cannot  now  be 
identified  with  certainty. 

Close  by,  at  No.  04  in  the  Via 
Si.-itina,  is  the  Casa  Zuccheri.  in  which 
Maria  Casimira,  Queen  of  Poland, 
resided  for  some  years.  It  was  built 
by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero  f(;r 
their  private  residence.  A  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  adjoining  the  purter's 
lodge,  was  adorned  by  Fedc,ri<jo  with 
frescoes  of  War,  ]Music,  Medicine, 
Science,  and  Painting  (25  c). 

The  Scala  della  Trinit    a  celebrated 
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ilight  of  steps  in  handsome  traver- 
tine, descondinf^  from  the  Trinita  dc' 
Monti  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  was 
begun  in  1721,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  Etienne  Gouffier 
(1G(!0),  and  finished  in  1725,  from 
funds  bequeathed  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  steps  are  haunted  by 
beggars  and  artists'  models. 

On  the  1.,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
is  the  house  of  John  Keats  (1821), 
marked  by  an  inscription.  lu  front 
is  the 

Fontana  della  Barcaccia,  in  the 
form  of  a  boat,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  It  was  designed  by  Bernini, 
in  commemoration  of  the  great  flood 
of  1598,  during  which  a  boat  was  left 
here  by  the  retiring  waters.  It  is 
curious  rather  than  beautiful. 

The  long  and  irregular  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  which  extends  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Via  del  Bahuino  to  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  is  the 
centre  of  the  English  quarter  in  Eome, 
and  contains  two  large  hotels  and 
many  good  shops.  At  the  end  of  the 
short  Yicolo  del  Bottino  is  a  lift, 
ascending  to  the  Trinita  dei  Monti 
(10  c.  up,  5  c.  down). 

[From  the  N.W.  end  runs  the  Via 
del  Bahuino,]  leading  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  In  this  street,  200  yds.  on 
the  1.,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Atanasio, 
foimded  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1577  for 
the  Greek  College.  At  No.  8  in 
the  Via  dei  Greci  is  the  Accademia  di 
S.  Cecilia  (p.  [60]).  A  few  yds.  further 
is  the  Gothic  Church  of  All  Saints, 
built  for  the  English  by  G.  E.  Street, 
B.A.,  and  opened  on  Easter  Day, 
1887.  It  stands  on  ground  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Augustinian  Nunnery 
of  Gesii  e  Maria,  and  was  erected 
by  public  subscription,  at  a  cost  of 
32,000?.  The  budding  is  of  red  brick, 
and  the  interior  is  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  marble.] 

Near  the  S.E.  end  ia  the  Column  of 


+  So  called  from  a  faun  which  stood  over  a 
fountain  opposite  the  English  Church,  uick- 
named  Babooa  by  the  people. 


the  Immaculate  Conception,  dis- 
covered in  1777  in  digging  fuundations 
for  the  enlargement  of  a  Convent  at  S. 
M.  in  Campo  Marzio,  and  erected  here 
in  1857.  It  is  42  ft.  higli,  by  4^  ft.  in 
diameter — one  of  the  largest  known 
masses  ui  Carystian  marble.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  in  commemoration  of  the 
publication  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of 
the  Bull  establishing  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Round 
the  base  are  statues  of  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel,  with  indifferent 
reliefs  ;  tliat  looking  towards  the  Pro- 
paganda, and  representing  the  cere- 
mony in  St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion, 
contains  several  portraits  of  Cardinals. 
The  bronze  ornamentation,  extending 
a  third  of  the  way  up  the  column, 
was  placed  to  strengthen  the  shaft, 
which  had  sustained  some  injury  in 
ancient  times,  and  probably  for  that 
reason  had  been  abandoned. 

W.  of  the  Column  stands  the  Pal. 
di  Spagna,  or  residence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  from  which  the  Piazza 
takes  its  name.  Opposite,  under  the 
hill,  is  the  small  Piazza  Mignanelli, 
■with  the  Lecture  rooms  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. From  the  comer  of  it,  a  flight 
of  steps  ascends  to  the  Trinita  dei 
Monti. 

Close  by  is  the  oflBcial  residence  of 
the  Congregation  De  Propaganda 
Fide,  with  the  College  of  the  same 
name. 

The  Congregation,  composed  of  Car- 
dinals, was  instituted  by  Gregory  XV. 
in  1622  for  the  government  of  Catholic 
missions  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  Cardinal  as  General 
Prefect,  while  another  Cardinal 
manages  the  financial  department 
under  the  title  of  Prefect  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Two  prelates  act  as 
secretaries,  one  for  the  missions  of  the 
Latin  Site,  another  for  those  of  the 
Oriental.  These  are  assisted  by  five 
minutanti,  or  departmental  secretaries, 
and  a  large  number  of  clerks  and 
other  officials,  besides  a  body  of  Con- 
suitors  composed  of  Prelates,  Canon- 
ists, and  Theologians.    The  affairs  of 
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the  Koman  Catholic  Church  ia  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  entirely 
managed  by  the  Progaganda. 

Tiie  College  {Colleqio  Urbano)  was 
erected  in  1627  by  Urban  VII 1.  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  as  mission- 
aries, entirely  free  of  charge,  young 
foreigneis  from  intidcl  or  heretical 
countries;,  who  might  afterwards  re- 
turn and  spread  the  Roman  Catliolic 
faith  among  their  countrymen.  There 
are  about  20  professors  and  upwards 
of  150  students.  The  Chapel  is  ap- 
propriately dedicated  to  the  Three 
Kings.  The  building  contains  a 
Library  of  upwards  of  i}0,000  volumes, 
chiefly  works  on  divinity  and  canon 
law. 

The  celebrated  Printing-office  of 
the  Propaganda  is  rich  in  Oriental 
types,  and  has  iiroduced  many  works 
of  great  typographical  beauty.  It 
has  been  recently  furnit-hed  with  the 
most  improved  printing  apparatus. 
There  is  a  shop  in  the  Via  di  Pro- 
paganda where  ail  the  works  published 
oy  the  institution  can  be  seen  and 
purchased. 

The  Mused  Borgia,  bequeathed  to 
the  institution  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  was  i)refect  of  the  Pro- 
l>aganda  in  the  last  century,  has  been 
re-arranged  with  additions,  on  the 
second  Hoor,  over  the  entrance  from 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  its  collection  of  Ori- 
ental MSS.  It  contains  also  the  cele- 
brated Codex  Mcxicanns,  published  in 
Lord  Kingsborougii's  magnificent 
work ;  an  illuminated  Church  Sei-vice 
on  vellum,  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
VI.,  with  a  portrait  of  tiie  Pope ; 
a  Church  Service,  prepared  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  V. 
at  Bologna  by  Clement  VII.,  with  a 
l>aititingof  the  ceremony,  and  portraits 
of  several  of  the  personages  present 
at  it ;  and  a  precious  relic  of  liaphael 
— a  letter  to  his  uncle  Simone  di 
Ciarla,  written  from  Florence  on  the 
21st  April,  1507,  and  signed  '  Vostro 
Itaphaello,  Dej)intoro  di  Fiorenze.' 
It  has  \nn-u  published  in  Bottari's 
edit,  of  Vasari  (17i)2).  Thrire  are 
8ev(  r.il  curiosities  sent  by  missionaries 
Jrom    different    parts    of   tlio    world. 


The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Mon.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  before 
12  o'clock. 

Tiie  Accademia  Archeologica,  a 
Pontifical  institution  of  learned  men 
devoted  to  antiquarian  researches  and 
publications,  holds  its  sittings  occa- 
sionally in  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. 

Tiie  Via  di  Propaganda,  passing 
the  College  on  the  left,  soon  leads  to 
the  Church  of 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  whicli  be- 
longed to  the  Scottish  Catholics  before 
the  Reformation,  and  is  now  served 
by  Minims.  It  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  IGth  cent.  The  cupola 
and  heavy  tower  are  by  Borromini. 
The  front  is  by  Valadier  (1825), 
and  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Consalvi,  who  bequeathed  for 
this  and  other  works,  including  the 
erection  in  St.  Peter's  of  a  monument 
to  his  benefactor,  Pius  VII.,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  valuable  collection  of 
snuff-boxes,  one  of  which,  presented 
to  him  at  the  Concordat  of  1801,  was 
worth  30,000  fr. 

2nd  rt.,  tomb  of  Miss  Falconnet 
(1856),  a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  the 
American  artist,  Miss  llossmer.  With- 
in tlie  side  doorway  leading  into 
the  cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Lorenzo, 
prince  of  Morocco  (1730),  who  having 
been  condemned  to  deatii  for  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  kingdom,  fled  to 
Spain  and  thence  to  Rome,  and  was 
baptized  in  1733.  On  the  last  pillar 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Rudolph  Schadow  (1822),  by  his 
countryman  Wolff.  In  the  side  door- 
way on  the  1.  is  the  tomb  of  Angelica 
Kauffniann  (1807).  In  the  2nd  chapel 
are  pictures  representing  tlie  mira- 
culous appearance  of  the  Virgin, 
in  1842,  to  a  French  Jew  named 
Alphon8(j  Ratisbonne,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  the  church. 

From  the  front  of  the  Church  tho 
Via  di  Merrede  leads  direct  to  the  I*o8t 
Oftine  and  the;  Corso.  At  No.  11  on 
tlie  rt.  Sir  Walter  Scott  resided  for 
some  time  in  1832. 
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Ascending  E.  we  now  reach  the 
Chiircli  of 

S.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case,  so  called 
becaiiae  at  the  time  of  its  erection  it 
overtopped  all  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity.  It  was  built  in  151)0  by  a 
Spanish  Oratorian  for  the  bare-footed 
Carmelite  Nuns,  and  restored  ])y  Card. 
Lante  in  1028.     Adjoining  it  is  the 

Museo  Artistico  Industriale  (Adm., 
see  p.  [36]),  attached  to  an  industrial 
art  drawing  school,  for  modelling  in 
wax,  and  working  in  enamel  and  lac- 
quer, from  antique  patterns.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  decorative  paint- 
ing, and  there  is  a  separate  section  for 
females. 

Entrance  Hall, — Interesting  he- 
raldic shields,  mosaic  scraps,  and 
architectural  fragments. 

Court  (on  the  1.), — Arms  of  Pius 
IV,,  from  the  Porta  Pia.  Relief  of  a 
Professor  and  four  pupils,  from  S.  M, 
Maggiore.  Ascending  the  stairs,  on 
the  rt.  is  a  Collection  of  Casts.  On 
the  1,,  beyond  a  class-room  for  students, 
is  the 

Lecture  Room,  where  are  four  re- 
liefs of  St,  Jerome,  in  white  marble, 
from  the  Chapel  of  the  Pal.  Strozzi, 
each  on  two  pilasters  from  the  Ara 
Coeli.  Six  large  discs  of  coloured 
majolica,  representing  the  arms  of  the 
Medici. 

Returning  to  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, a  few  steps  ascend  to  the 

Library,  containing  1500  vols.,  in- 
cluding many  important  monographs, 
chiefly  on  art.  Another  staircase  now 
leads  up  to  the 

Gallery  of  Stuffs,  containing 
Coptic  vestments,  an  embroidered 
mantle  of  Arabo-Siciliun  work,  and 
velvets  from  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Venice.     At  riglit  angles  runs  the 

Gallery  of  Majolica.— Case  I. 
Tanagra  statuette  of  a  girl  at  a  foun- 
tain ;  above  it,  a  curious  vase,  black 
and  white,  with  Greek  name.  Two- 
handled  vase,  black  and  red.  Case  III. 
Blue  plate,  by  Giorgio  da  Urhino,  given 
by  the  King.  Crockery  from  Forli, 
Castel  Durante,  Faenza,  and  Capodi- 
moute.      Terra-cotta    model    of    the 


Thorn  Boy,  given  by  Augusto  Castel*- 
lani.  Over  the  door,  garland  ot 
Robbia  ware. 

Descending,  and  passing  the  Lib- 
rary door,  we  cross  a  terrace  to  a  suite 
of  small  rooms. 

I.  Two  precious  ivory  marriage 
caskets.  Glass  from  Murano.  Enamel 
given  by  Prince  Odescalchi,  Up  tiie 
ste|)S,  on  the  rt., 

II.  Carved  Spanish  wooden  writing 
desk  ;  opposite.  Marriage  chest.  In 
a  case,  two  candlesticks — all  gilded. 

III.  Models  of  church  plate  and 
book-covers,  given  by  Aless.  Castel- 
lani. 

IV.  Interesting  series  of  locks  and 
keys,  collected  by  Count  Pace. 

V.  Pikes  and  spears.  In  a  central 
case,  bronze  morter,  worked  by  Alfonso 
Alherghetti  (1527).  Above  it.  Bronze 
Chameleon — Lombaid  work  of  the 
9th  cent.,  given  by  Mario  di  Candia. 
Bronze  inkstands,  collected  by  Au- 
gusto Castellani,  In  the  next  case, 
Gothic  incense-bowl,  in  gilded  metal. 
In  a  case  by  the  door,  a  curious 
dagger. 

Upper  Floor  (to  the  1.) : — 

I.  Modem  mnjolica,  from  Siam  and 
other  countries.  Indian  platters  and 
vases,  collected  by  William  Lambe. 
Enamels.  Illuminated  miniature,  on 
parchment,  given  by  the  city  of  Milan 
to  Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  of  1870, 

II.  Candlestick  carved  out  of  a 
trunk  of  lime-wood,  with  birds  and 
foliage.  Models  of  profile  heads,  in 
wax,  by  Carl  Fred.  Voigt. 

III.  Murano  glass. 

Descending  the  Via  di  S.  Giu.seppe, 
and  crossing  the  end  of  the  Via  dei 
Due  Macelli,  we  now  enter  the  busy 
Via  del  Tritons. 

[Immediately  on  the  1.,  the  Via 
GaUinaccio  leads  to  S.  Niccolo  degli 
Arcioni,t  given  by  Benedict  XIII. 
to  the  Servites,  but  now  belonging  to 
a  Confraternity.  Festa,  Jan.  Ist.  Op- 
posite is  the  house  of  Aless.  Verri 
(1816).      Hence     the     Via     Rasella 

f  So  named  from  the  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Virgo,  which  ran  close  by. 
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ascends  to  the  Pal.  Barherini.    (Rte. 
20.)] 

The  Via  del  Tiitone  forms  part  of 
the  main  thoronghfaio  between  tlie 
heart  of  the  city  and  the  Rly.  Stat.  A 
few  yards  on  the  1.,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Via  S.  Giuseppe,  is  the  little 
Church  of  S.  M.  di  Costaiitinopoli  (or 
/S'.  M.  delV  Itrid),  belonging  to  the 
Sicilians  (1594),  with  a  modern  paint- 
ing of  S.  Rosalia,  of  Palermo,  on  the 
rt.  It  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
said  to  have  been  miraculously  trans- 
ported from  Constantinople. 

Pescending  the  street,  on  tlie  1.  is 
the  little  Church  of  SS.  Angeli  Cus- 
todi,  which  belongs  to  a  Confraternity. 
Festa,  2nd  Oct.  Behind  the  Church, 
at  No.  22,  Via  dei  Maroniti,  is  the 
Folish  College. 

A  narrow  street  nearly  opposite 
leads  to  theCoUegio  Nazareno,  founded 
in  16G2  by  Card.  Tonti  as  a  Boys' 
School  under  the  direction  of  the 
Padri  Scolopi.  It  was  so  called  he- 
cause  its  founder  was  titular  Abp.  of 
Nazareth.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
street  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Vergine.  It  con- 
sists of  the  ancient  specus,  with  a 
well-preserved  entablature  of  traver- 
tine :  on  both  sides  of  it  an  inscription 
in  tine  letters  commemorates  the 
restoration  of  this  part  of  the  aque- 
duct by  Claudius,  in  A.i).  o2,  after 
it  liad  been  damaged  by  Caligula, 
perhaps  in  the  construction  of  his 
wooden  amphitheatre.  The  peperino 
piers  and  arches  are  half  buried,  but 
it  ia  probable  that  an  ancient  street 
passed  through  the  opening  below  the 
mscription. 

Returning  to  the  Via  del  Tritone, 
we  follow  the  Via  della  Stam[)eria 
S.W.,  passing  on  the  rt.  the  office  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
mercey  and  further  on  the  Engbavixg 
IxsTiTLTE  {Calcogrnfia  Camerale), 
established  in  a  Palazzo  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Doria  family.  There  are 
for  .sale  at  moderate  prices  (Govern- 
ment tariff)  the  best-known  engrav- 
ings of  the  Italian  School,  by  Piranesi^ 
CalamatUi,  and  Troiaid.  At  the  end 
of  the  street  is  the 

lI{ome.^ 


*Fontana  di  Trevi,  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  modern  foun- 
tains in  Rome,  erected  by  Clement 
XII.  in  1735,  from  the  designs  of 
Niccolb  Sidvi,  with  blocks  of  marble 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella.  The  water  is  made  to  fall  over 
artificial  rocks ;  above  which,  in  a 
large  niche  in  the  centre  of  the  facade, 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  Neptune.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
very  questionable  taste  of  this  design 
would  escape  the  criticism  of  For- 
syth. He  calls  it  '  another  pompous 
confusion  of  fable  and  fact,  gods  and 
cililes,  aqueducts  and  sea-monsters ; 
but  the  rock-work  is  grand,  j^ropor- 
tioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and  a 
fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  Castel  d' Acqua  required,  not  for 
the  frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there.'  The  figures  are  by  Pietro 
Bracci.  Beside  the  niche  are  two 
reliefs — one  representing  3Iarcus 
Agrippa,  who  brought  the  Aqua  Virgo 
into  Rome ;  the  other,  the  young 
virgin  who  pointed  out  the  springs 
to  the  soldiers  of  Agrippa.  The 
fountain  forms  a  front  to  the  offices 
of  the  Procuratore  Generale  on  the  1., 
and  to  the  Sala  Dante  on  the  rt. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  constructed 
by  Agrippa,  B.C.  19,  chiefly  to  supply 
his  Thermae.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  tradition  that  its  source  was 
pointed  out  by  a  young  girl  to  some 
soldiers.  The  sources  may  be  seen  at 
Salone  on  the  Via  Collatina(Rte.  44). 
Its  course  is  subterranean,  with  the 
exception  of  about  1240  yds.,  of  which 
700  are  on  arches.  It  was  re&tored  by 
Nicholas  V.,  under  the  name  of  Acqua 
Vergine,  and  furnishes  4,700,000 
cub.  ft.  of  water  every  24  hrs.  by 
means  of  50  public  fountains,  13 
large  and  37  small.  In  1881,  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Via 
Nazionale,  a  monumental  marble  shib 
was  found,  recording  a  general  resto- 
ration of  this  Aqueduct,  from  its 
sources,  by  Constantino  the  Great. 
Other  remains  have  lately  been  Ibund 
(and  preserved)  under  the  courtyard 
of  tlie  Pahizzo  Sciarra, 
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Opposite  the  Fountain  is  the  Cliurch 
of  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  i^rnnted 
by  Clement  IX.  to  the  Regular  Minors, 
and  rebuilt  in  IGOO,  from  the  poor  de- 
si'jjns  of  the  younger  LnngJii.  It  was 
afterwards  embellished  by  Card.  Ma- 
zarin,t  who  planed  the  head  of  Maria 
Mancini,  his  niece,  on  the  front  above 
the  door.  Near  the  high  altar  are  in- 
scriptions relating  to  the  remains  of 
Popes  from  Sixtus  V.  to  Gregory  XVI., 
whose  praecordia  are  preserved  in  a 
subterranean  Chapel,  the  building 
having  formerlv  served  as  the  Parish 
Church  of  the  Quirinal.  Festa,  22nd 
Jan. 

From  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
Piazzetta  we  reach  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Trivio  (  Trevi)  or  del  Crociferi, 
founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are  told 
by  an  insfription  on  the  side  wall  to- 
wards the  Via  de'  Poli,  in  expiation  of 
his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope  Silve- 
rius  in  a.d.  537  to  please  the  Empress 
Theodora.  It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  tlie  Order  of  the  Crociferi, 
to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1573.  The  Church  now 
belongs  to  a  Confraternity.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  del  Baca. 

t  Born  in  Italy;  succeeded  Richelieu  as 
minister  in  1642,  and  retained  office  until  bis 
ueath  (1602-62). 


ROUTE  3. 

FROM  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  TREVI  TO  THE 
PALAZZO  DORIA,  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE,  THE  PALAZZO  SCTARRA, 
S.  IGNAZIO,  AND  THE  COLLEGIO 
ROMANO. 

Passing  on  the  1.  the  Church  of  SS. 
Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  and  crossing 
the  street  which  leads  up  to  the  steps 
at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  we  soon 
reach  on  the  left  the  Church  of 

S.  Croce  dsi  Lucchesi,  or  SS.  Grace  e 
Bonaventura.  At  the  high  altar  is  a 
copy  in  fresco  of  the  famous  Volto 
Santo  preserved  at  Lucca.  The  Ist 
Chapel  rt.  is  dedicated  to  S.  Zita,  the 
popular  Saint  of  Lucca,  patroness  of 
Servant-maids.  Festa,  3  May  and 
14  Sept.  This  church,  formerly  called 
S.  Niccolb  in  Porcilibus,  is  said  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  pig-market,  or 
Forum  Suarium,  of  ancient  Rome. 

Returning  a  few  yards,  and  turning 
W.  into  the  Via  dell'  Umilta,  we  pass 
at  No.  30,  on  the  1.,  the 

North  American  College,  founded 
by  Pius  IX.  in  1859,  for  the  education 
of  American  clerics  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  70. 

The  building  was  originally  the 
palace  of  Donna  Francesca  Baglioni 
Orsini,  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  converted  her  home  into  a 
Dominican  Convent,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  days  there  as  a  nun. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Nuns  of 
the  Visitation,  now  removed  to  the 
Villa  Mills  on  the  Palatine.  In  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  new  use,  remains  of  the 
Barracks  of  the  first  Cohors  of  the 
Vigiles  were  discovered.  In  the 
inner  chapel  of  the  College  Pius  IX. 
beatified  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque, 
Visitation  Nun  of  the  Convent  of 
Paray-le-Monial,  on  Aug.  23,  1846. 

The  College  enjoys  the  rank  of  Pon- 
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tifical,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
occupies  the  place  of  an  embassy  to  the 
Vatican  for  Americans  \'isiting  Rome. 
Adjoining  the  College,  and  belong- 
ing to  it,  is  the  little  Church  of 

S.  M.  dell'  Umilta,  with  a  facade  by 
Carlo  Fontana.  The  marble  group  of 
St.  Francis,  with  an  angel,  at  the  2nd 
altar  on  the  left,  is  by  Francesco  Ma- 
ratta.  Service,  with  Gregorian  chant- 
ing, on  Sun.  and  holy  days,  at  10  a.m. 
Nearly  opposite  are  the  Pal.  Macca- 
rani,  and  the  Clmrch  of  S.  M.  delle 
Vergini  (1604),  formerly  attached  to 
an  Augustinian  Nunnery. 

Descending  the  same  street  by  the 
Oratorio  del  Crocijisso,  and  turning 
to  the  rt.  in  the  Corse,  we  reach  the 

Palazzo  Sciarra  Colonna,  built  in 
1603,  with  a  doorway  attributed  to 
Vignola.  Its  famous  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, and  its  collection  of  bronzes, 
marbles,  and  rare  books,  have  been 
Sdld  and  dispersed  by  the  present 
Prince,  for  wliich  breacli  of  the  law 
he  was  fined  1,250,000  fr.  The  arcades 
of  the  Aqua  Virgo  cross  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace  diagonally,  and  five  of 
them,  in  tufa  with  keys  of  travertine, 
can  be  seen  in  the  cellars.  The  same 
acquednct  crossed  the  Via  Flaminia 
(Corso),  opposite  the  gate  of  this  pa- 
lace, over  a  beautiful  Arch  decorated 
with  the  trophies  of  Claudius.  One 
of  the  marble  panels  is  preserved  in 
the  Pal.  dei  Conservatori ;  the  monu- 
mental inscription  is  set  in  the  wall 
of  the  garden  of  the  Pal.  Barberini. 

Opp-jsite  is  a  handsome  Savings 
Bank  {Cassa  di  Risparmio),  built  in 
1868. 

We  now  cross  the  Corso  to  a  street 
running  W.,  in  which  on  the  left  is 
the  little  Oratorio  del  Caravita,  re- 
built by  a  Jesuit  Father  of  that  name 
in  1711,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  Here  various  spiritual  exer- 
cises, accompanied  by  the  '  discipline,' 
are  performed  during  Lent  and  Ad- 
vent.    Further  on  is  the  Church  of 

S.   Ignazio,   built    entirely   at   the 
.\pensc  of  Card.  Ludovisi,  n'^plutw  of 


Gregory  XV.,  who  commenced  it 
in  1626,  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  paintings  on  the  roof 
and  tribune,  by  Padre  Pozzl,  are  only 
remarkable  for  their  perspective.  Be- 
neath the  altar,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is 
the  tomb,  faced  with  lapis-lazziili,  of 
S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  with  a  high 
relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  the  saint, 
by  Legros.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
aisle  is  a  monument  to  Gregory  XV., 
by  the  same  sculptor,  with  that  of  his 
nephew  Card.  Ludovisi  below. 

On  the  massive  piers  of  the  cupola, 
which  was  left  unfinished,  stands  the 
Observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano 
(see  below).  The  front  of  this  Church 
is  surmounted  by  a  sphere,  which  falls 
every  day  at  noon,  and  uives  the 
signal  for  the  firing  of  the  twelve 
o'clock  gun  at  the  Castel  S.  Angelo, 
by  which  all  the  clocks  in  Rome  are 
regulated. 

A  few  paces  N.W.  of  S.  Ignazio  is 
the  little  Church  of  S.  Macuto  (St. 
Malo),  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Peter's.  Festa,  Nov.  15.  The  Via 
del  Seminario  leads  hence  to  the  Pan- 
theon (Rte.  16),  passing  on  the  rt.  the 
Pal.  Borromeo,  in  which  is  now  estab- 
lished the  important  Universita 
Gregoriana  (see  p.  [62]). 

Turning  S.  along  the  Via  S.  Ig- 
nazio we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Collegio 
Bomano.  Immediately  in  front  is  the 
desecrated  Church  and  Convent  of 
S.  Marta,  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  for 
penitent  women,  who  were  called  by 
the  people  '  malmaritate.'  In  1561 
the  building  became  an  Augustinian 
Nunnery.  On  the  rt.,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Via  Pie  di  Marmo,  is  a  colossal 
Foot  in  white  marble,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  street. 

In  pulling  down  an  old  house  at  this 
corner,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  some 
gigantic  walls  were  exposed,  about  6  ft. 
thick,  bearing  the  date  123  a.d.  on  the 
brick  stamps.  They  are  suppo.sed  to 
belong  to  the  buildings  which  enclosed 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  r'anipen.sis, 
erected  by  Pompey  in  memory  of  his 
victories  in  fhe  East.  The  ccUa,  deco- 
rated with  marbles  and  other  monu- 
ments, was  still  existing  in  the  IGth 
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emit.,  and  is  described  hy  Fulvio 
(' Aiitiq.'  V.  89)  as  one  of  the  richest 
ruins  in  Rome.  The  celebrated 
jMiuerva  Giustiniani,  commonly  called 
Minerva  Medica,  now  in  the  Vatican, 
was  discovered  among  its  ruins. 

Turning:  1.  at  the  IMarble  Foot,  wo 
reach  the  little  Cliurch  of 

S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  founded  in  the 
9th  cent.,  and  given  to  the  Silvestrini 
iu  1655.  It  preserves  the  form  of  an 
ancient  basilica,  having  a  nave  and 
aisles  separated  by  columns  of  granite 
and  grey  marble.  The  rising  ground 
on  Avhich  it  stands  is  formed  of  ruins 
from  the  Temph-  of  Isis  and  Sevapis. 
Among  them  stood  formerly  an  Egyp- 
tian Cynocephalus  in  red  granite, 
nicknamed  by  the  people  macacco 
(baboon) — hence  the  modern  name  of 
the  Church. 

Returning  into  the  Piazza,  along  its 
N.  side,  extends  the 

COLLEGIO  ROMANO,  built  in  1582 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ammamdi.  It  was  also  called  the 
Universita  Gregoriana.  and  was  under 
the  management  of  the  Jesuits  until 
187.3.  It  is  now  a  Lyceum,  under 
the  name  of  Liceo  Ennio  Quirino  Vis- 
conti,  for  secondary  instruction  in  the 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages 
and  literature.  History,  Philosophy, 
Matliematics,  Physics,  and  Natural 
History.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Galleria  Doria 
(sec  below). 

The  Library  of  the  CoUegio  Romano 
has  been  incorporated  with  the 

Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele,  con- 
taining 750,000  vols.,  derived  chiefly 
from  suppressed  monasteries.  (En- 
trance from  the  E.  side,  at  No.  27,  A^ia 
del  Collegio  Romano.)  Among  its 
curiosities  are  a  metrical  description  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  with  49  maps 
engraved  on  wood,  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  at  Venice  between  1475 
■md  1485  ;  editions  of  Strabo  and  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1480;  a  Latin  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
printed   at   Bologna   in    14G2;    some 


Chinese  works  on  Astronomy;  and 
some  editions  of  th(!  classics,  with 
notes  by  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden. 

An  ample  fund  has  been  assigned 
by  the  State  for  the  purchase  of 
modern  works  in  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  including  a  large 
collection  of  scientific  and  literary  le- 
views.  Tiiree  Reading  Rooms  are 
open  daily— one  for  the  public  gene- 
rally, another  for  students,  and  a  third 
in  which  are  upwards  of  300  reviews 
and  magazines  (Adm.,  p.  [17]). 

From  the  Library  we  ascend  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  the 

*KircherianMuseum(Adm.,  p.  [3G]), 
founded  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Father 
Athanasius  Kircher  (1601-80),  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  tlie  Roman 
College.  It  is  now  a  Government 
Institution,  and  an  admirable  pre- 
historic and  Anthropological  collection 
was  addcfl  to  it  in  1876. 

From  the  small  vestibule  we  turn 
into  the  1.  corridor ;  from  it  opens  on 
the  1.  a  little  room  which  contains  iu 
the  first  central  case  the  celebrated 

*  CisTA  Ficoiioxi.  These  bronze 
cistae  (cylindrical  boxes  for  holding 
articles  of  the  bath  and  toilette)  are 
found  chiefly  at  Praeneste  (Pales- 
trina),  as  Avas  the  present  one,  about 
1745.  Its  first  possessor  was  a  dealer 
in  antiquities  named  Ficoroni,  who 
l^resented  it  to  the  Kircherian  INIu- 
seum.  It  is  much  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  design  incised  round  the  body 
is  finer.  The  figures  are  large  and  of 
a  noble  Greek  type,  modified  iu  places 
by  a  rough  vigour  of  drawing  which 
the  artist  probably  owed  to  his  Latin 
origin.  On  the  lid  the  drawing  is 
considerably  inferior :  the  design  is  a 
hunting  scene.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
while  the  incised  work  is  so  strongly 
Greek  in  character,  the  modelled 
figures  which  form  the  handles  and  feet 
have  more  of  an  Etruscan  or  Latin  ap- 
pearance, and  may  have  been  the  work 
of  a  different  artist.  The  handle  is 
formed  by  a  group  of  Bacchus  between 
two  Satyrs.  The  feet  are  ornamented 
with  a  winged  figure  between  Hercules 
on  the  rt.  and  lolaos  on  the  1.  The 
subjf'ct  incised  on   the  body  of  the 
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cijjta  is  the  landing  of  the  Argonauts 
in  tbe  country  of  the  Bebryces  (sup- 
posed to  be  opposite  Constantinople), 
where  was  a  fountain  of  beautiful 
water  guarded  by  the  giant  king 
Amicus,  who  forbade  the  Argonauts 
to  approach  it.  But  Pollux  after  a 
contest  of  boxing  with  him  bound  him 
to  a  tret.',  and  the  fountain  then  became 
free  to  man  and  beast.  The  principal 
scene  on  the  cista  represents  Pollux 
binding  the  giant  to  the  tree.  Above 
the  tree  is  Victory  flying  towards 
Pollux ;  on  the  rt.  are  the  goddess 
Minerva  and  two  of  the  iriends  of 
Pollux;  on  the  1.  two  friends  of 
Amycus — a  winged  bearded  demon 
with  his  foot  raised  on  a  rock,  and 
a  figure  seated  on  an  overturned  vase. 
The  winged  figure  may  be  the  local 
demon  who  appeared  to  the  Argonauts 
promising  them  success,  and  whom 
they  called  Sosthent s ;  he  was  pro- 
bably a  wind  god  like  Boreas.  On 
the  rt.  and  1.  of  this  principal  group 
we  see  the  stern  of  the  Argo  drawn 
up  on  shore,  and  figures  enjoying  the 
water  of  the  fountain — among  them 
a  Silenus  who  sits  beside  the  water. 
Behind  him  is  a  youth  practising  box- 
ing against  a  sack  (korykos)  filled 
with  sand  hanging  from  a  tree.  On 
the  tablet  which  supports  the  handle 
are  the  names  of  the  maker  of  the  cista 
in  Rome,  and  of  a  lady  of  Praencste, 
who  gave  it  to  her  dauglitcr  : 

XOVIOS  .  PLAVTIOS  .  MED  .  ROMAI.FECID 
DIXDIA  .  MACOLXIA  .  FILEAI  .  DEBIT 

The  grammatical  and  palaeographical 
forms  of  the  inscription  point  to  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  or  end  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C. 

Another  central  case  contains  frag- 
ments of  a  fine  biionze  seat  found  mar 
0.-imo  ;  the  bars  of  the  feet  are  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  silver  tracery.  On 
the  arms  are  the  heads  of  a  swan,  an 
ass,  and  a  Silenus.  By  the  first  win- 
dow is  a  fountain-figure  of  a  youth  in 
bronze ;  and  in  the  side  cases  are  some 
beautifully  engraved  mirrors,  worth 
minute  examination.  Over  the  door 
is  a  beam  from  the  Galley  of  Tiberius 
in  Laku  Nemi,  with  long  copper  nails 
projecting  from  it  (se^'  paiier  by  Lord 


Savile,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  British 
and  American  Archffiolog.  Soc.,'  vol.  i., 
Xo.  2,  1885  6). 

Corridor. — Ancient  architectural 
fragments  of  terra-cotta  ;  cemented  to 
the  walls  are  marble  busts  and  cippi. 

Case  II.  —  Small  terra-cotta  ex- 
voto  figures. 

III. — Silver  itinerary  cups  found 
at  Vicarello,  near  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  among  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient thermae,  known  by  the  Romans 
as  the  Aquae  Apollinares ;  these  vases 
])ave  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadiz  to  Rome.  They  date  from 
the  times  of  Augustus,  Vespasian,  and 
Nerva  :  as  those  of  the  two  last  reigns 
contain  stations  established  in  the 
interval,  and  not  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  those  of  Augustus.  Below  are 
some  leaden  pages  of  a  Book  inscribed 
with  mystic  symbols  of  the  2nd  cent. 

Antique  Roman  coins,  including 
the  aes  rude,  consisting  of  rough 
pieces  of  bronze  with  tin  alloy,  and 
aes  signatum,  found  at  Vicarello  in 
1852,  and  deposited  here  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Marchi — '  the  finest  numis- 
matic group  in  existence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  Roman  and 
Italian  coins.' — L. 

IV. — Dice  and  other  objects  in 
ivory,  bone,  ancient  glass  and  terra- 
cotta. Bronze  implements  in  great 
variety. 

V.  VI. — Earthenware  lamps. 

VII.  VIII.  —  Portions  of  leaden 
water-pii)es  with  inscriptions  on  them 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of  water, 
from  the  aqueduct  reservoirs,  to  public 
establishments  or  private  houses,  ac- 
cording to  contract.  Leaden  missiles, 
some  with  inscriptions  referring  to  the 
social  war  in  Picenum  (90  B.C.),  or 
the  siege  of  Perugia  by  Octavianua 
(40  B  c).     Some  are  counterfeit. 

VIII. — Iron  ring  for  a  fugitive  slave 
or  animal  with  a  bronze  label  sus- 
pended from  it,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion :  •  I  have  run  away ;  catch  me, 
find  restore  me  to  my  master,  who 
will  reward  you  witii  a  solidus.' 

On  the  wall,  part  of  a  modern  copy 
in  terra-cotta  from  a  grouj)  of  deities 
in  the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
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IX. — Earthenware  lamps. 

X. — Etruscan  and  other  painted 
vases,  affording  good  examples  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  styles  of  ancient 
decoration. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  are  some 
reliefs  nnd  statuettes.     On  tlic  1.  is  a 

Small  Hoom  containing  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions,  chiefly  slabs  from 
Eoman  cemeteries,  belonging  to  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity.  They  bear 
tlie  usual  Christian  symbols,  and  in 
some  instances  the  Pagan  formula, 
D.M.  (Diis  Manibus).  In  the  centre 
(125),  rudely  scratched  on  a  portion 
of  wall-cement  found  in  the  Domus 
Gelotiana  (Rte.  9),  is  the  outline  of  a 
man  adoring  a  crucified  figure  hav- 
ing the  head  of  an  ass.  The  name 
AAEHAMEN02  (Alexamenos)  is  in- 
scribed beside  the  adorante.  The 
words  2EBETE  ©EON  are  generally 
read  as  following  on  after  Alexame- 
nos, in  whicli  case  :2EBETE  is  a  late 
form  of  2EBETAI.  It  appears  that 
among  the  Gnostics  (about  300  a.d.) 
was  a  sect  which  worshipped  the 
Egyptian  god  Seth,  recognis  ible  by 
his  ass's  head.  Figures  of  this  god 
are  to  be  seen  on  certain  inscribed 
tablets  which  have  survived  from 
this  sect ;  these  figures  resemble  the 
Ah'xamenos.  It  has  been  recently 
argued  that  the  graffito  was  not  in- 
tended for  ridicule,  but  is  merely  a 
proof  that  Alexamenos  belonged  to 
this  sect.f 

126  Broken  vase  of  higio  marble  of 
fine  form  and  work  in  relief — Madonna 
and  Child,  with  the  faithful  adoring. 

77  Fronts  of  sarcophagi  in  relief 
from  a  Jewish  cemetery,  probably  of 
the  3rd  cent. 

78,  79  These  belonged  to  one  sar- 
cophagus, representing  our  Lord's 
miracles.  Remains  of  colour  and 
gilding  may  be  traced.  In  a  case  on 
the  rt.,  small  lamb,  of  bronze,  w'ith  a 
cross  on  the  head — a  symbol  used  in 

•}•  Wiinsch,  Sethianische  Yerfluchungs 
Tafeln,  p.  112.  See  al«)  Kraus,  Das  Spott- 
crufilix  vom  Palatin.  Freiburg  in  Bnisgau, 
1872.  Becker,  Das  SputtcruciHx  d.  rom. 
Kaise-paliiste.  Breslau,  Isbb.  <jairucci,  Civilta 
Cattoiica,  1«57.  C.  L.  Viscuiiti,  Gioruale 
Arcad.,  vol.  Ixii. 


the  earliest  times,  before  Ciirist  was 
represented  on  the  cross.  Bronze  cm  • 
cifix,  once  gilt ;  the  feet  rest  without 
nails  on  a  pediment.  *  Bronze  lamp, 
with  handle  formed  by  a  griffin's 
head.  Above,  figure  of  Christ  on  blue 
enamelled  metal,  in  pure  Byzantine 
style,  found  near  H.  Calisto.  Adjacent, 
figures  and  arcades  of  enamelled  metal 
in  Lombard  style.  Curious  reliefs 
and  carvings  in  ivory. 

The  terra-cotta  lamps  in  the  next 
case  are  distinguished  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  ones  by  ruder  form  and 
the  Christian  monogram,  fish,  dove, 
and  palm-leaf.  On  the  walls,  figures 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other 
emblems. 

We  now  enter  the 

Ethnographical  Museum,  arranged 
in  the  three  remaining  corridors 
which  surround  the  Court  of  the  Col- 
legio  Romano.  It  consists  mainly  of 
the  native  costumes  of  various  coun- 
tries, their  domestic  articles  and  war 
implements,  and  specimens  of  their 
industries. 

In  the  first  Corridor  are  objects  from 
the  Arctic  Regions.  There  are  some 
curious  drawings  of  animals  in  the 
2nd  case  on  the  1.  marked  Ciuikci. 
In  the  window  cases  are  some  other 
grotesque  specimens  of  art.  Further 
on  to  the  rt.,  an  Esqimaux  Caiak 
(canoe). 

At  the  end  on  the  rt.  are  three 
parallel  corridors.  The  first  com- 
piises  five  small  rooms  devoted  to 
objects  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  central  one  contains  boats  and 
fishing  nets  from  Paraguay,  Borneo, 
&c. ;  and  (at  the  end)  an  embroidered 
mantle  from  Mexico,  belonging  to  a 
General  of  the  time  of  Fernando 
Cortez  (l.')19).  In  the  third  or  out- 
side Corridor  is  an  interesting  and 
attractive  collection  from  South 
Africa,  the  African  lakes,  and  Abys- 
sinia. Beyond  this  corridor,  in  the 
2nd  division  on  the  1.,  some  rich  pre- 
sents from  African  chiefs  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy.  Tiien  a  long 
line  ol  compartments  devoted  to  ob- 
jects from  Japan,  Burma,  China,  and 
India. 
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Half  way  down  begins  the  Pre- 
historic Museum,  furmiug  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  same  Corridor.  Three 
compartments,  illustrative  of  tl)e  Stone 
Age,  Implements,  pottery,  &c.,  found 
in  lake  dwellings  (Palafitte)  from 
Emilia,  the  district  of  Parma,  Garda, 
Bienne,  Xeuchatel,  and  Robenhausen. 
In  the  second  central  case,  tomb  con- 
taining a  human  skeleton  lying  partly 
Covered  by  the  soil  in  which  it  was 
originally  found  at  Remedello  di 
Sotto,  Brescia.  For  the  purpose  of 
indicuting  the  period  of  its  interment, 
a  bronze  spearhead  and  flint  arrow-- 
head are  left  in  situ,  showing  it  to 
date  from  the  transition  epoch  be- 
tween the  Stone  and  Bronze  ages. 
Further  on  is  another  tomb  of  very 
primeval  character  found  at  Fonta- 
nella.  Then  follow  some  rooms  devoted 
to  the  first  age  of  Iron,  with  a  good 
selection  of  specimens  from  various 
parts  of  Italy  (Como,  Padua,  Siena, 
and  Pome),  and  another  tomb,  found 
near  Pesaro,  resembling  those  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  pre-historic 
necrojjolis  on  the  Esquiline  The  last 
compartment  contains  the 

*  Treasure  of  Praeneste,  a  collec- 
tion of  objects  in  gold,  silver-gilt,  silver, 
ivory,  glass,  amber,  bronze  and  iron 
found,  in  187G,  by  peasants  in  a  plot  of 
ground  wliich  they  had  purchased  near 
the  Cliurch  of  S.  Rocco  in  Palestrina. 
The  tomb  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
posited was  5J  yds.  long  and  3J  wide. 
The  walls,  built  of  ii-regular  stones, 
without  any  cement  or  plastering,  do 
not  show  a  trace  of  decoration.  The 
ceiling  appears  to  have  given  way, 
very  likely  when  the  Roman  town  was 
built ;  the  falling  stones  and  rubbish 
broke  the  funeral  suppdlex  into  pieces, 
80  that  its  reconstruction  required 
much  patience  and  skill.  To  a  large 
extent  these  objects  are  the  work  of 
Phoeniciiiu  or  Carthaginian  industry 
about  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  at  which  time 
there  existed  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  Cartliaginians  and  the 
Latins.  Of  distinctly  Phoenician 
workmanship  is  the  silver  jjateru  (2(j), 
with  de.4gii  of  figures  in  Nile  boats, 
and  in  the  centre  an  Egyptian  king 


slaying  his  enemies.  This  vase  is  in- 
scribed with  hieroglyphics  and  Phoe- 
nician characters.  25  Silver  patera, 
with  Phoenician  designs  incised  and 
slightly  beaten  up.  24  Gold  vase  of 
Phoenician  design,  as  is  also  the  round 
cauldron-shaped  vase  (lebes)  with 
serpents'  heads  round  the  rim,  which 
is  of  silver  gilt.  20  Gold  vase  with 
two  sphinxes  above  each  handle.  This 
may  be  of  native  Latin  or  Etruscan 
work,  as  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have 
very  early  excelled  in  working  in  gold 
with  minute  globules  (granaglie), 
which  they  soldered  down  into  pat- 
terns. Of  this  nature  also  are  1,  3,  4 
5,  and  6. 

1 — Clasp  or  ornament  of  some  kind, 
made  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  solid 
gold  8  in.  long  and  4  wide.  The 
borders  and  the  central  line  are  orna- 
mented with  bauds,  worked  in  wavy 
lines,  ending  with  lions'  heads.  On 
the  flat  surface  stand,  or  crouch,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  animals,  such 
as  lions,  sphinxes,  and  sirens. 

2 — Fibula  of  gold,  nearly  5  in.  long, 
not  diflerent  from  the  Etnisco-Roman 
shape. 

3 — Part  of  a  gold  fringe  (fimbria), 
ornamented  with  birds  and  lions. 

4-6 — Three  cylinders  of  bronze, 
lined  with  wood,  and  covered  witii 
plates  of  gold,  probably  to  contain  hair- 
pins. 

27 — Iron  dagger,  with  amber  handle, 
twined  with  gold  threads. 

28 — Iron  sword  with  ivory  handle. 

45-49 — Series  of  ivories  with  de- 
signs in  relief — Phoenician  workman- 
ship. 

56-59 — Fragments  of  amber  orna- 
ments. 

72  (On  the  upper  shelf) — Tripod 
of  bronze  and  iron,  with  three  human 
figures  and  three  animals. 

81 — Large  case  of  a  bronze  pedestal, 
conical  in  form. 

75  (lower  shelf) — Broken  pieces  of 
a  large  caldron  in  hammered  bronze, 
with  handles  of  griffin's  heads. 

The  remaining  rooms  contain  flint 
implements  and  other  antiquities  from 
South  American  Republics,  France, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Britain,  with 
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a  tiue  collection  of  Peruvian  vases, 
stiiifd,  baskets,  and  bronzes.  Just 
before  retraining  the  entrance-wicket 
are  models  of  a  Sardinian  Xuraga  and 
of  menhirs  and  dolmens  from  South 
Italy. 

The  Observatory  was  for  many 
years  directed  by  the  learned  Father 
Secchi,  one  of  the  first  astronomers  of 
his  day.  Tiie  entrance  is  at  7,  Via  del 
Caravita.  It  is  furnished  with  all  the 
latest  astronomical  instruments,  some 
of  which  were  presented  by  a  Jesuit. 
Pius  IX.  contributed  most  liberally  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Observatory. 
The  apparatus  for  regi.-tering  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  all  other 
meterological  phenomena,  invented  by 
the  late  director,  was  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1867,  and  gained  the  grand 
gold  prize  medal,  with  a  premium  of 
6000  fr.  Attached  to  the  establishment 
is  a  good  Astronomical  Library  and  a 
Magnetic  Observatory,  well  supplied 
w4th  English  instruments.  The  great 
Equatorial  of  Merz  stands  on  a  pede- 
stal or  buttress  built  of  stones  from 
the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  on  the 
Aventine, 

Standing  back  from  the  Corso,  a 
few  yds.  E.  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Museum,  is  the  popular  Church  of 

S.  Marcello,  mentioned  as  far  back 
as  499,  and  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  305  by  S.  Lucina,  a  Roman  matron, 
on  the  site  of  her  own  house.  In  this 
connection  it  is  curious  that  tliere 
should  be  preserved  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  a  miraculous  Madonna  del 
Parto  (surmounting  a  tomb).  Gre- 
gory XI.  gave  it  to  the  Servites  in 
1373,  who  rebuilt  it  in  1519  from 
the  designs  of  Giac.  Sansovino.  The 
poor  facade  was  added  by  Carlo  Fun- 
tana  in  the  last  cent.  The  interior 
was  restored  in  1867,  from  the  designs 
of  Ve$pignani.  In  the  3rd  chapel  rt. 
is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Weld  (1837),  who 
was  titular  of  S.  Marcello.  The  4th 
has  fine  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Ple- 
rino  del  Vuga ;  in  the  centre  the 
Creation  of  Eve,  and  on  the  1.  St. 
Mark  and  St.  John.    SS.  Mattliew  and 


Luke  are  by  Daniele  da  Volterra; 
the  Cross  borne  by  angels,  over  the 
altar,  was  painted  by  Luigi  Garzi 
from  P.  del  Vaga's  designs.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Ercole 
Consalvi,  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of 
Italy  (1824),  and  of  his  brother  Andrea 
(1807).  Opposite,  unfinished  recum- 
bent effigy  of  Bp.  Matteo  Griffi  (1 568). 
4th  1.,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Ftd<- 
rigo  Znrchero ;  frescoes  on  tlie  walls 
by  his  brother  Taddeo.  The  six  busts 
and  mural  inscriptions  belong  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Frangipani.  To 
the  1.  of  the  door,  Tomb  of  Card. 
Michieli  (16th  cent.). 

Adjoining  this  Church  was  the 
Catfthulum,  a  large  central  convey- 
ance office  fur  parcels  and  travellers. 
Maxentius  forced  St.  Marcellus,  wliile 
Pope,  to  groom  horses  in  its  capacious 
stables ;  during  which  .servitude  he 
died,  and  was  buried  by  Lucina  in 
the  cemetery  of  S.  Priscilla.  Remains 
of  the  building  have  been  found 
under  and  near  the  Oratorio  del 
Crocifisso. 

Lower  down  the  Corso  on  the  rt.  is 
the  Church  of 

S.  M.  in  Via  Lata,  built  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  Septa  Julia  (see  below), 
where  once,  according  to  tradition, 
stood  St.  Paul's  'own  hired  house.' 
The  Church  w^as  founded  by  Sergius  I. 
in  the  8tli  cent.,  rebuilt  in  1485,  and 
restored  in  1662.  when  the  tasteful 
and  eftective  *frout  was  added  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  considered  it 
his  masterpiece  in  architecture.  The 
interior  is  the  work  of  Cosimo  da 
Bergamo,  who  barbarously  cased  the 
Ionic  cipollino  columns  of  the  nave 
with  Sicilian  jasper.  At  the  end  of  the 
rt.  aisle  are  the  tombs  of  J.  G.  Drouais, 
the  French  painter  (1788),  and  of 
the  learned  E.  Dodwell  (1832).  In 
the  1.  aisle  the  poet  Ant.  Tebaldeo 
(1537),  Princess  Zenaide  Bonaparte 
(1854),  daughter  of  Joseph  King  of 
Spain,  and  wife  of  Prince  Charles  L. 
Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino.  The 
bust  is  by  Tenerani.  Opposite  is  a 
monument  to  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  her  eldest  son  (1865).     At 
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the  end  of  each  aisle  is  a  good  piece  of 
Cosmatesque  pavement.  At  tlie  high 
altar  is  a  much  venerated  Madonna. 

In  the  Crypt,  buppo.-ted  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  ►St.  Paul's  house, 
are  some  very  interesting  reliefs, 
together  with  a  spring  of  water,  whicli 
according  to  the  legend  sprang  np 
miraculously,  to  enable  the  apostle  to 
baptize  his  disciples.  It  is  entered 
by  a  double  staircase  from  the  Portico, 
or  through  tlie  Sacristy.  At  the  end 
of  the  Crypt  are  some  remains  of  the 
Septa  Julia,  a  corridor  320  yds.  long, 
built    by   Agrippa    for   tlie   Comitia 


Centuriata.  It  was  divided  into  seven 
alleys  by  rows  of  pillars,  sumptuously 
decorated  with  marbles  and  statues, 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  deified 
Julius  Caesar.  More  e.Ktensive  re- 
mains exist  beneath  the  Pal.  Doriu. 

The  Arcus  Novns,  a  triumphal 
Arch,  which  formerly  spanned  the  Via 
Flaminia  at  this  point,  was  demo- 
lished by  Inn.  VIII.  during  his  resto- 
ration of  tiie  Church  in  1485. 

PALAZZO  DORIA.  —  This  immense 
edifice,  the  most  magnificent  perhaps 


PLAN   OP   THE   PALAZZO   DORIA. 


of  all  the  Roman  palace.?,  owes  its 
origin  to  Card.  Niccolo  Acciapacci, 
Abp.  of  Capua  (1435),  and  became 
later  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  and  of  Card.  Fazio  Santorio. 
Under  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  it 
was  inhabited  by  Count  Olivares,  the 
'  terrible  '  Ambassador  of  Spain. 
Having  become  the  property  of  the 
Doria-Pampliili  it  was  reconstructed 
by  them  from  the  founflations.  The 
side  facing  the  Corso,  frittered  away 
into  confusing  details,  is  by  Valvasori 
(1G90);  that  towards  the  CoUegio 
Romano  by  Pletro  da  Cftrtona,  the 
vestibule  being  added  by  Jiorromini. 
The  whole  mass  of  buildings,  covering 
nearly  10,000  sq.  yds.,  rests  on  the 
remains  of  the  I'urticus  Scptorum  of 


the  time  of  Agrippa.   On  the  1st  floor 

is  the 

*Gallery  (Adm.,  p.  [3G]).  Entrance 
from  the  back,  in  the  corner  of  the 
Piazza  del  CoUegio  liomano. 

From  the  Ante-room  we  enter  a 
quadrangular  corridor,  and  turn  to 
the  rt.     On  the  rt.  wall — 

439  JRahens:  Lady,  holding  gloves 
in  her  left  hand.     Opposite, 

459  Basaiti:  St.  Sebastian. 

43G  Brueghel :  Garden  of  Eden. 

434  Correggio :  Virtue  crowned  by 
Fame  (glaze(l).  '  Unpleasing  boy  in 
the  foreground  to  the  right ;  girl  in 
the  foreground  to  the  left.  French, 
latter  lialf  of  17th  cent.'— .¥. 
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433  Giorgione:  Old  Copy  of  the 
Concert  (Pitti). 

427,  428  Sienese  School:  Nativity 
and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

429  Brueghel :  Creation  of  Eve. 

430  Garofalo:  Nativity,  with  S8. 
Francis  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

424  Brueghel :  Creation  of  Fishes, 

418  Bonifazio  Veronese :  Holy  Fa- 
mily, with  two  Female  Martyrs. 
*  Most  attractive,  but  ruined  by  some 
ignorant  picture-cleaner.' — M. 

414  Titian:  *Daughter of Herodias. 
•Very  beautiful,  but  over-cleaned;  an 
early  work.' — K. 

410  Young  refined  woman,  in  red 
velvet.  •  Feeble  Flemish  imitation  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.^ — M.  Suppw^ed 
to  represent  Juana  of  Aragon,  of  whom 
there  is  a  portrait  by  Raphael  in  the 
Louvre. 

408  liuhens :  His  own  Confessor  (a 
friar) ;  '  genuine  and  early,  unusually 
warm  in  the  flesh  tints,  with  a  pecu- 
liar cross  and  disdainful  expression.' 
—Cic. 

403  Brueghel:  Earth. 

404  Paris  Bordone:  'Male  portrait, 
with  a  sprig  of  laurel,  though  his 
appearance  is  the  very  reverse  of 
poetical.' — M. 

402  Lievens  :  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

396   Brueghel :  Air. 

395  Caravaggio :  '  A  pretty  girl, 
sitting  sorrowfully  by  some  scattered 
jewel*.' — K. 

387  Quinten  Matsys :  Two  Money 
Changers. 

389  Memling :  *Entombment  with 
portraits  of  donors. 

388  Lor.  Lotto :  *St.  Jerome,  in 
prayer. 

390  G.  B.  Moroni :  Man  holding  a 
large  book. 

385  G.  A.  Pordenone :  Yoimg  man 
holding  a  roll  of  papers. 

383  Dosso  Dossi :  Expulsion  of  the 
Money-changers. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  corridor  a 
few  steps  descend  to  a  large  hall,  con- 
taining good  S'julptures  and  some  in- 
different landscapes.  On  the  rt.,  part 
of  the  table  of  a  Triclinium  with 
handsdme  arabesques.  Three  Sarco- 
phagi,  with    procession  of  Bacchus, 


the  Inmt  of  Meleager,  and  the  history 
of  Marsyas.  Archaic  statue  of  a 
bearded  Dionysus  on  a  round  altar 
with  reliefs.  Fragment  of  a  Chimaera, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Lorium.  Sarco- 
phagus, with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  En- 
dymion.  In  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Centaur  in  rosso  and  nero  antico,  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  Villa 
at  Albano  (now  the  Villa  Doria).  Re- 
turning to  the  corridor,  on  the  rt. — 

375,  376  Rondinelli :  Virgin  and 
Child. 

304  Giulio  Romano :  Copy  of 
Raphael's  '  Madonna  del  Passeggio.* 

294  Paris  Bordone :  *Mars,  Venus, 
and  Cupid ;  '  a  fine  decorative  pic- 
ture, splendidly  coloured.' — M.  Oppo- 
site, 

311  Mantegna:  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross;  'by  a  Flemish  artist  working 
upon  an  Italian  original.' — M. 

295  G.  Poussin :  Copy  of  the  Nozze 
Aldobrandini  (p.  291). 

293  Andrea  del  Sarto  :  Virgin  and 
Children,  signed  with  monogram. 
'  Probably  by  a  German  painter,  who 
copied  St.  John  with  his  fur-trimmed 
mantle  from  Durer.' — M. 

286  Brueghel :  Creation  of  Animals. 

292  Saracen  i:  Repose  on  the 
Flight. 

278  Garofalo:  Visitation;  'early 
and  beautiful.' — Cic. 

273  Claude  Lorrain :  *Landscape, 
introducing  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
268  Mercury  driving  away  the  cattle 
of  Apollo. 

265  Male  portrait.     Opposite, 

326  Giov.  Bellini:  Circumcision. 
•  A  copy.' — 3/. 

254  Garofalo  :  Holy  Family  in  the 
clouds,  with  SS.  Francis  and  Ber- 
nardino below. 

253  Annihale  Caracci:  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  in  a  landscape. 

We  now  enter  a  series  of  small 
rooms.     Immediately  on  the  1. — 

122,  123  Garofalo:  Holy  Family 
(small).  In  the  last  room  on  the 
rt.— 

228  Salvator  Rosa  :  Belisariua, 
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The  next  corridor  contains  a  few 
statues.     In  the  middle,  on  the  rt. — 

121  MazzoUno :  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents. 

At  the  end  is  a  small  Cabinet, 
with  some  of  the  best  portraits  in 
Rome. 

119  Vandyck :  *Portraitofa  Widow. 

116  Bonifazio  Veronese:  Young 
Man  in  a  black  cap  (profile).  Of 
great  charm  for  its  grace  and  sim- 
plicity, but  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  cleaning. 

115  Baroccio:  Head  of  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  as  a  child. 

114  Titian  :  '  Old  Man  with  a  white 
beard,  his  right  hand  resting  on  a 
table,  whereon  are  a  white  rose  and 
some  jewels  ;  interesting  and  thought- 
fully conceived  ;  not  genuine.' — M. 

113  Velasquez:  *Iunocent  X., 
founder  of  the  Panfili  family.  '  "With 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  Rembrandt's 
finest  likenesses,  this  painting  sur- 
iiasses  all  other  portraits  of  the  17th 
cent.' — 3/. 

112  Raphael:  *  Andrea  Navagero 
(1528)  and  Agostino  Beazzano  (1539), 
to  Venetian  Scliolars — half  length 
semi-colossal  figures  in  black ;  gene- 
rally known  as  the  two  lawyers,  Baldo 
and  Bartolo.     In  the  last  corridor, 

88  Dosso  Dossi :  Portrait  of  Catha- 
rine, mother  of  Caesar  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  holding  a  helmet. 

85  Claude  Lorrain:  Small  land- 
scape with  Diana  hunting.    Opposite, 

94  Garofalo:  Marriage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine. 

81  Tenters:  ♦Village  Feast. 

79  Claude  Lorrain :  *Landscape 
with  a  Temple  of  Apollo. 

78  Mostaert :  Girl  reading. 

55-58  Ann.  Caracci:  Lunettes  of 
the  Nativity,  Flight  into  Kgypt,  En- 
tombment, and  Assumption. 

68  Claude  Lorrain :  *Landscape 
with  a  Mill. 

65,  66  Holbein:  Male  and  Female 
Portraits, '  unattractive  and  not  genu- 
ine.'— M.  The  man  holds  a  carnation 
and  purse  ;  both  are  dated  1545. 

45:J  Mantegna :  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony.  '  Clever  and  characteristic 
work  of  the  Veronese  Scho<jl.' — M. 


Some  of  the  most  valuable  sculp- 
tures, and  a  few  interesting  pictures, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  public 
gallery,  and  are  now  invisible.  Among 
the  paintings  are — 

FeselUno:  Pope  Sylvester  before 
Constantino. — The  Saint  binding  a 
dragon  to  render  it  harmless.  '  Two 
small  panels  of  his  later  period.' — M. 

Pisanello :  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. — 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  *  probably  by 
Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi.^ — M. 

Romanino :  Madonna;  'large, wants 
cleaning.' — M. 

Sehastiano  del  Piomho  :  *Portrait  of 
Andrea  Doria,  with  naval  emblems. 
'  No  higher  specimen  can  be  seen  of 
the  union  of  grand  conception,  draw- 
ing, and  powers  of  hand.' — K. 

Spanish  School :  *Portrait  of  a  Boy. 

Guercino  :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes. 

Lorenzo  Lotto  :  '  Portrait  of  a  man 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart.  Near 
him,  on  a  column,  is  a  relief  of  Cupid, 
standing  upon  scales.' — M. 

Bronzino  :  *  Giannettino  Doria. 
'  One  of  his  best  portraits.' — 3L 


ROUTE  4. 

FROM  THE  PALAZZO  DORIA  TO  THE 
ARA  COELI,  BY  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
APOSTOLI,  THE  PIAZZA  DI  VENEZIA, 
THE  TOMB  OF  BIBULUS,  S.  MARCO, 
AND  THE  GESU. 

[For  plan  of  this  Route,  see  p.  19.] 

In  the  Coreo,  opposite  the  Pal. 
Doria,  rises  the 

Palazzo  Odescalchi  (front  entrance 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  Piazza  dei 
SS.  Apostoli).  It  was  built  by  Card. 
Fabio  Chigi,  nephew  of  Alexander 
VII.,  and  purchasoil  by  Prince  Odes- 
calchi,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  in   1745. 
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Adjoining  it  ib  the  Pal.  Sahiati,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  narrow  Vicolo  del  Piombo  leads 
from  its  S.  side  into  the  Piazza  degli 
Apostoli,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is 
the  Church  of  the 

SS.  APOSTOLI,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
Constantinian  basilicas,  restored  ])y 
Pelagius  I.  in  tho  Gth  cent.,  rebuilt 
about  1420,  and  again  in  1702.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Philip  and 
James. 

The  portico,  which  is  the  oldest  part 
of  the  existing  structure,  was  added 
by  Julius  II.  wiien  Card,  della  Rovere, 
from  the  designs  of  Daccio  VontelU. 
At  tlie  S.  end  is  an  antique  relief 
of  an  *Eagie  standing  within  a  wreath 
of  oak-leaves,  irom  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  Beneath  it,  a  white  marble 
Lion  carved  by  Bassallettus.  At  the 
oppc-iite  end  is  a  simple  monument 
erected  by  Canova  to  his  early  friend 
and  countryman  Volpato,  the  cele- 
brated engraver  (1807) ;  it  represents 
iu  relief  a  seated  figure  of  Friend- 
ship weeping  before  the  bust  of  the 
deceased. 

Interior.  —  The  highly  -  decorated 
2nd  Chapel  rt.  was  erected,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  4000/.,  by  the  banker  Agostino 
Chiaveri  (1857).  On  a  pier  in  front  is 
the  tomb  of  M.  Clementine  Sobiesky 
(1745),  widow  of  the  first  Pretender 
(see  p.  247).  3rd  Chapel,  St.  Anthony, 
by  Benedetto  Luti.  In  the  large  chapel 
at  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle  are  eight 
handsome  spirally  fluted  columns  of 
marmo  Lesbio  from  the  Church  of 
Pelagius.  In  tlie  Choir  on  the  1.  is  a 
good  sepulchral  *Monument  raised  by 
SixtusIV.  tohis  nephew, Card.  Pietro 
RiARio  (1474) ;  and  opposite  to  it  those 
of  GiRAUD  AxsEDUN  (1505),  and  of 
Card.  Raphael  Riario  (1520).  Over 
the  high  altar  is  the  Martyrdom  of  the 
Apostles  Pliilip  and  James,  whose  re- 
mains lie  beneath  it,  by  Domenico 
Muratori :  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
altarpieces  in  Rome,  and  is  painted 
on  the  wall.  Over  the  door  in  the  1. 
aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy  is 
a  *Mcnumeiit  to  Clement  XIV.  by 
Canova,  executed  in  his  25th  year, 
and  one  of  the  first  successful  efforts 


of  the  new  scliool  of  sculpture.  It 
consists  of  a  silting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
with  figures  of  Temperance  and  Meek- 
ness, and  was  raised  by  Carlo  Giorgi, 
who  had  received  many  favours  from 
Clement  XIV.,  and  who  commissioned 
his  friend  Volpato  in  1783  to  employ 
Canova. 

Tlie  beautiful  frescoes  by  Melozzo 
da  Fotii,  in  the  Sacristy  of  St,  Peter's, 
and  those  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Quirinal,  were  painted  for  the  old 
Church  of  SS.  Apostoli. 

In  the  Cloisters  are  several  monu- 
ments, removed  for  the  most  part 
from  the  older  church,  including  a  re- 
cumbent ctfigy  of  ^Michel  Angelo, 
who  died  in  this  parish  on  tlje  17th 
Feb.  15G4,  and  who  was  buried  here 
before  his  remains  were  removed  clan- 
destinely to  S.  Croce  in  Florence, 
There  are  two  to  the  memory  of  Card. 
Bessarion  (1396-1473),  the  eminent 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  introduction 
of  Greek  literature  into  "Western 
Europe :  born  at  Trebizond,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
became  bishop  of  Tusculum  in  1466. 
He  raised  one  of  these  memorials 
during  his  lifetime,  with  a  Greek  and 
Latin  inscription  from  his  own  pen ; 
the  other  was  placed  in  the  church, 
after  his  death  at  Ravenna,  when 
his  remains  were  brought  here.  Fur- 
ther on  is  the  grave  of  Clement  XIV., 
whose  remains  were  removed  here 
from  St,  Peter's  in  1802.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cloister  there  was  a 
large  ancient  marble  vase,  known  in 
mediaeval  Documents  as  the  Ccdix 
marmoreus.  This  curious  landmark, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium  of  the 
jjrimitive  basilica,  has  been  most  un- 
wisely removed  to  the  Museo  ddle 
Terme  (Rte.  21). 

The  adjoining  Convent  now  serves 
as  Military  Quarters.  Until  1873  it 
was  tiie  headquarters  of  the  Minor 
Conventuals,  of  which  Order  SixtusVI. 
and  Clement  XIV,  were  members. 
In  the  Piazza  Pilotta,  to  the  X.,  is  the 

Palazzo  Miiti-Papazurri(now5a/e8- 
tra),  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
the  Pretender  Cliarles  Edward,  who 
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lied  here  in  1788.  It  stands  on  the 
ite  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
k'^i^iles. 

S.  of  the  Church  stands  the  Pol. 
^olonna  (Rtt.  19).  Passinjr  it  on  the 
eft,  and  crossinir  tho  Via  Xazionale, 
»n  the  1.  is  the  Pal  Valentini,  below 
vhich  are  some  substructions  belong- 
np:  to  tho  Trill jtlr  of'Trnjnii,  erected 
)y  Hadrian  to  his  ^reat  predecessor, 
fhe  Palace  was  built  by  dukes  of  the 
Bonelli  family  in  1385,  and  is  now  the 
;eat  of  the  Prefect,  or  Governor  of  the 
irovince  of  Rome. 

No.  13  in  the  Via  (hi  Fornari, 
vhich  runs  S.  immediately  opposite 
he  Pinzza  de^^li  Apostoli.  is  the  House 
w  Michel  Angelo,  entirely  rebuilt, 
ind  marked  by  an  inscription.  A  few 
•ds.  further  is  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
Rte.  7).  Returning  to  the  Via  Na- 
donalf,  and  turning  1.,  we  regain  tlie 
Jorso  at  its  S.  extremity  in  the  Piazza 
renezia.  At  the  corner  on  the  rt.  is 
he 

Palazzo  Bonaparte,  formerly  Rinuc- 
•ini.  built  in  1H60  from  the  designs 
»f  Giov.  Ant.  rfe'  Hossi.  It  was  once 
;he  property  of  Madame  Laetitia, 
nother  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here  in 
1830,  and  at  present  belongs  to  her 
rroat- grand  son,  Piince  Napoleon 
Jharles  Bonaparte.  It  contains  some 
)ortraits  of  members  of  the  Imperial 
amily,  and  interesting  Chinese  tapes- 
Ties.     Opposite  is  the 

*Palazzo  di  Venezia,  the  ancient 
mlace  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  which 
jives  its  name  to  the  Piazza,  built 
n  M.')')  by  Paul  II.,  a  Venetian, 
rom  the  designs  of  Meo  del  Caprino 
md  Giacomo  da  Fietrasanta.  The 
naterials  were  taken  from  ancient 
Mliticcs,  called  at  that  time  Petraie 
)r  stout;  quarries.  It  was  given  by 
Dlement  VIII.  to  Venice,  and  remained 
,n  tlif  possession  of  tho  Republic 
imtil  its  fall,  when  it  passed  to  the 
Kmp.  of  Austria.  Its  battlemented 
walls  give  it  the  air  of  a  feudul  fortress. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Austrian 
ambassador  to  the  Pope.  Picturesque 
Court,  with  good  view  of  S.  Marco. 
On  or  neiir  the  ^ite  of  this  building 


must  have  stood  the  Villa  Fuhlica,  a 
large  hall  where  the  census  was  taken, 
troops  levied,  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors entertained  (p..c.  431).  Here 
Sulla,  after  defeating  the  Samnites 
and  democrats  before  the  Porta  CoUina 
(i5.c.  82),  collected  between  3000  and 
4000  prisoners,  including  several 
generals,  and  cut  them  down  to  tho 
last  man. — B.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
Piazza  stands  the 

Palazzo  Torlonia,  built  by  tho 
Bolognetti  family,  about  1G50,  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and 
purchased  by  Giov.  Torlonia,  the  great 
Roman  banker  (1829).  Its  collection 
of  pictures  was  bequeathed  by 
Prince  Torlonia  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  moved  to  the  Corsini  Palace 
in  1895. 

The  Piazza  di  Venezia  is  the  centre 
of  the  omnibus  and  tramway  system. 

Walking  S.  from  the  Piazza  we  soon 
reach  on  the  left  the 

*TOMB  OF  BIBULUS,  one  of  the 

few  remaining  monuments  of  Repub- 
lican Rome.  It  forms  part  of  the  wall 
of  a  house  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  on 
entering  from  the  Via  della  Ripresa 
de'  Barberi,  so  called  because  tho 
riderless  Barbary  horses  were  stopped 
here  after  their  race  down  the  Corso. 
The  tomb  stood  close  outside  the 
Porta  Ratumena  of  the  Servian  wall, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  street  leading  from 
the  Forum  to  th(!  Campus  Martins. 
It  is  a  quadrangular  monument  of 
travertine,  having  four  Doric  pilasters 
Avith  Attic  bases,  surmounted  by  an 
Ionic  entablature.  In  tho  centre  is 
11  niche,  with  a  moulded  architrave. 
On  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  re- 
cording that  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  was  given  by  a  decree  of  tho 
Senate  and   by  order  of  the   peoj)le 

(SENATVS    CONSVLTO   POPVLIQVE   JVSSV) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepuldiro  of  C. 
PuV)licius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  aedilc, 
and  his  posterity,  honoris  viuti  tis- 
QUE  CAUSSA.  This  tomb  dates  from 
the  first  cent.  n.c.  A  pcjrtion  of  a 
similar  inscription  exists   on  anotlier 
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face  of  the  monument,  partly  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  adjoining?  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  subterranean  vaults  of  another 
sepulchre,  attributed  to  the  Claudian 
Family,  who  were  also  presented  by 
the  S.  V.  Q.  R.  with  a  burial-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  Tiie  Fla- 
minian  Way  (a  portion  of  which  lias 
been  laid  bare  in  levelling  the  street) 
passed  between  these  two  tombs.  It 
was  spanned  by  a  triumphal  arch 
raised  in  memory  of  the  alleged  vic- 
tories of  Domitian.  The  adjoining 
Porta  Rataniena  of  the  Servian 
walls  is  described  in  mediaeval  docu- 
ments as  the  Arcus  Manus  Carneae. 

Above  this  street  rises  the  great 
Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
design  of  which  was  thrown  open  to 
international  competition,  and  won  by 
Count  Sacconi.  It  consists  of  an 
immense  platform  78  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  equestrian 
Statue,  and  approached  by  imposing 
flights  of  stairs,  ornamented  with 
statuary,  colunnis,  and  foimtains.  In 
the  background  is  a  curved  colonnade, 
which  conceals  the  Church  of  the  Ara 
Coeli.  The  entire  structure  is  built  of 
Pietra  di  Botticino,  from  quarries  near 
Brescia. 

[The  Via  Giulio  Romano  leads 
hence  to  the  Ara  Coeli  (see  below), 
passing  on  the  1.  the  little  Church 
of  the  Beata  Rita,  mentioned  in  1004 
under  the  title  of  S.  Bictgio.  Alex- 
ander VII.  gave  it  to  Mens.  Giuseppe 
Cruciani  of  Cascia,  who  rededicated 
the  Church  to  the  beatified  Rita  of 
that  town.     Festa,  22  May.] 

We  now  turn  W.  into  a  small  Piazza 
planted  as  a  garden,  on  the  N.  side  of 
which,  enclosed  within  the  Pal.  di 
Venezia,  is  the  ancient  and  interesting 
Basilica  of 

S.  Marco,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pope  St.  Mark  in  337,  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Evangelist.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  who 


decorated  the  interior  with  mosaics. 
In  14G8  Paul  II.,  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Palace,  rebuilt  the  Church 
entirely,  except  the  tribune  and  the 
Tower.  The  handsome  fa9ade  and 
portico  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance 
were  then  added,  from  the  designs 
of  Giuliano  da  Majano.  Over  the 
great  door  is  a  relief  of  St.  Mark 
the  Evangelist ;  and  there  are  some 
Roman  and  Christian  inscriptions, 
architectural  fragments,  and  a  well- 
mouth  from  the  Catacombs,  in  the 
vestibule.  The  interior  has  a  nave 
and  aisles  separated  by  20  pilasters, 
having  in  front  as  many  columns 
cased  in  jasper.  The  wooden  coffered 
ceiling  of  rosettes  on  square  light- 
blue  panels  is  tiie  best  in  Rome,  and 
the  remains  of  old  pavement  are  very 
beautiful. 

Ist  altar  rt..  Resurrection,  by  Falma 
Giovane.  Tomb  of  Card.  Fr.  Pisano 
(1570).  3rd,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  C.  Maratta.  Further  on  to  the  rt. 
is  a  monument  to  Leonardo  Pesaro  of 
Venice,  aged  16,  by  Ganova  (1796). 
There  are  many  other  tombs  of  Vene- 
tians who  died  at  Rome.  At  the  end 
of  the  rt.  aisle,  over  the  altar,  *Pope 
St.  Mark,  early  Venetian  School. 

The  Mosaics  (827-844)  of  the  tri- 
bune '  with  all  their  splendour  exhibit 
the  utmost  poverty  of  expression,' — 
K.  They  represent  our  Saviour  with 
three  Saints  on  either  side,  one  of 
whom,  Gregory  IV.,  holds  the  church 
in  his  hand ;  below,  the  Lamb  and  12 
sheep,  with  the  cities  of  Jemsalem 
and  Bethlehem;  on  the  face  of  the 
arch  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists 
and  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  execution  is  especially  rude  and 
of  true  Byzantine  rigidity.  In  the 
Choir  on  the  rt.  is  a  handsome  Candle- 
bearer  of  breccia  coralUna.  By  the 
steps  at  the  end  of  the  1.  aisle,  Tomb 
of  two  bishops  of  the  Capranica  family 
(1476). 

Sacristy.  —  Marble  altar  -  piece, 
partly  by  Mino  da  Fiesole^  with  relief 
of  Jacob  bringing  food  to  Isaac,  and 
Abraham  before  Melchisedek.  3rd 
left.  Miracle  of  St.  Dominic.  2nd  left, 
good  relief  of  a  Bishop  giving  alms, 
by  Antonio  d'Este. 
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To  the  rt.  of  the  portico  is  the 
Oratory  of  S.  M.  in  S.  Marco,  with  a 
handsomely  inlaid  altar  of  1699.  To 
the  1.  in  the  Piazzetta  is  a  mutilated 
colossal  bust  of  the  so-called  Madonna 
Lucrezia  (an  ancient  Isis),  who  carried 
on  imaginary  conversations  with  tlie 
Abbate  Luigi  in  his  niche  near  the 
Pal.  Vidoni,  now  destroyed.  Passing 
it,  and  turning  to  the  it.,  we  soon 
reach  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and 
turn  1.  into  the  Piazza  del  Gesii. 
Here,  immediately  on  the  rt.,  stands 
the  vast 

Palazzo  Altieri,  built  by  Card. 
Altieri  in  1670,  during  the  pontificate 
of  his  kinsman  Clement  X.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giov.  Antonio  dei  Ilossi. 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine 
library,  rich  in  MSS.  and  other  col- 
lections. There  are  some  good  reliefs 
in  stucco  in  the  state  apartments. 
The  statues  and  busts  which  decorate 
the  staircase  were  partly  discovered 
in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Palace,  pjartiy  inherited  by  the  family 
from  tlie  Paluzzi-Albertoni.  Among 
them  is  a  trophy  from  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  and  a  colossal  finger,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  fragments  in 
the  Court  of  the  Pal.  dei  Conservatori. 
Immediately  opposite  stands  the 

Gesu,  begun  in  1575  by  Card. 
Alessandro  Famese,  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola.  The  facade  and  cujjola 
were  added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
Tlie  interior  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
gilding.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
tribune,  and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by 
Pariccio,  and  are  good  specimens  of 
their  extravagant  style.  The  Death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  rt.  tran- 
sept, is  by  Carlo  Maratia.  The  Chapel 
OF  S.  Igxazio,  in  the  1.  transept,  was 
designed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  and  is  bril- 
liantly decorated  with  lapis  lazzuli 
and  gilded  bronze.  The  globe  of 
lapis  lazzuli  high  above  the  altar  is 
said  to  be  solid,  but  is  probably  made 
up  of  pieces.  Behind  the  picture  is  a 
silver-plated  statue  of  the  saint.  His 
body  lies  beneath  the  altar  in  an  urn 
of  gilt  bronze.  The  allegorical  marble 
groups    at    the     sides,    representing 


Christianity  embraced  by  the  bar- 
barous nations,  and  the  Triumpli  of 
Religion  over  Heresy,  are  fantastic 
works  of  the  French  sculptors  Theodon 
and  Legros.  On  the  1.  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  monument  to  Card.  Bellar- 
mino,  the  celebrated  controversialist, 
with  reliefs  of  Religion  and  Wisdom. 
On  the  31st  of  Dec,  a  solemn  Te 
Deum  is  sung  in  this  Church  for  the 
blessings  received  during  the  year 
about  to  close.  During  Advent  and 
Lent  sermons  are  preached  at  11  a.m. 
The  adjoining  College,  hitherto  the 
headquarters  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
residence  of  their  general,  is  occupied 
by  Government  offices.  Its  celebrated 
Librarv  has  gone  to  the  Biblioteca 
Vitt.  Emanuele  (Rte.  8). 

The  broad  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
leads  W.  from  the  Gesii  to  St.  Peter's 
by  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  (Rte.  17). 
Turning  S.E.  we  follow  the  Via  di 
Ara  Coeli  towards  the  Capitol.  From 
No.  1  are  entered  the  Rooms  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  in  which  various 
relics  of  the  Saint  are  shown.  Nearly 
opjwsite  is  the  Pal.  Bolognetti. 

We  next  pass  a  fountain  on  the  1. 
Standing  back  from  it  is  the  Church  of 

SS.  Venanzio  ed  Ansovino,  known 
in  the  13th  cent,  as  S.  Giov.  Battiata 
in  Mercatello,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
principal  IMarket,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Piazza  Navona.  In 
1541  it  was  given  to  a  College  of 
Catechists,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Basilian  Monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata, 
and  was  finally  ceded  in  1674  to  a 
Brotherhood  from  Camerino,  who  de- 
dicated it  to  their  patron  Saints.  The 
arms  of  that  city  (three  Chambers) 
are  over  the  side  door.  Against  the 
2nd  pier  on  the  1.  is  a  small  Cosma- 
tesque  tabernacle.  Festa,  13  March 
and  18  May. 

[The  Via  Margana  (2nd  on  the  rt.) 
leads  to  the  Portions  of  Octavia  and 
the  Tiber  (Rte.  24).  At  a  tavern,  a 
few  yds.  on  the  rt.,  is  a  doorway  made 
up  of  some  beautiful  fragments  of  a 
classical  building,  in  the  manner  of 
the  House  of  Cresccntius  (Rte.  24).] 
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We  next  pa?s  on  tlic  1.  tlio  Church 
of  the  Beatd  liita  (see  above),  and  on 
the  rt.  the  Pal.  Massimo,  in  which  is 
a  marbhi  statue,  by  Teiierani,  of  the 
unfortunate  Count  ItoBsi,  assassinated 
in  June,  1848. 

In  front  rises  the  Capitoline  Hill 
(Rtc.  5) ;  on  the  1.  an  Imposing  flight 
of  124  Marblp]  Steps,  renewed  in 
1888,  leads  to  the  Church  of  the 
Ara  Coeli.  The  original  staircase  was 
erected  from  tlie  ruins  of  tlie  Temple 
of  the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal.  Half 
way  up  on  tlie  1.  is  a  curious  panel 
with  reliefs  of  animals  taken  from  tlie 
screen  which  enclosed  some  8th  or  9th 
cent.  Chancel.  An  inscription  on  the 
1.  of  the  entrance  states  that  the  steps 
were  constructed  in  ISJS,  the  year 
of  the  plague,  by  Maestro  Lorenzo 
Andreozzi,  of  the  Kione  Colonua,  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  by  charitable 
contributions.  The  absence  of  the 
Pope  at  Avignon  explains  the  neces- 
sity of  private  enterprise.  Before  the 
central  door  lies  buried  Flavio 
UiONDO,  of  Forli,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  Roman  antiquities  in  the 
15th  cent.     The  Church  of 

*S.  M.  IN  ARA  COELI  (150  ft.)  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  Gth  cent.,  when 
it  was  dedicated  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  as  Sancta  Maria  in  Capttolio. 
The  fayade  of  brickwork  is  more 
recent,  and  was  formerly  decorated 
with  mosaics ;  the  fragments  of  Gotliic 
which  it  retains  in  its  pointed  win- 
dows and  cornice  arc  of  the  14th  cent. 

Its  present  name  dates  only  from 
the  14th  cent.,  and  is  derived  from 
an  altar  erected  by  Augustus  to  com- 
memorate the  prophecy  of  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl  respecting  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  The  altar  bears  tlie  inscrip- 
tion Ara  primogeniti  Dei,  and  is  pre- 
served within  the  altar  of  the  isolated 
chapel  in  the  1.  transept.  The 
Church  and  Convent  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines  until  1250,  when  Inno- 
cent IV.  transferred  them  to  the  lie- 
formed  Franciscans  (Minori  Osser- 
vanti).  The  Convent,  formerly  a 
palace  of  the  popes,  erected  by  Paul 
II.,  was  partly  destroyed  in  1885-80, 


to  make  room  for  the  monument  of 
V.  Emmanuel  II. 

The  interior  has  a  nave  and  aisles 
separated  by  22  columns  of  difterent 
sizes  and  materials,  taken  from 
various  ancient  buildings.  Eighteen 
are  of  Egyptian  granite,  two  of  fluted 
white  marble,  and  two  of  cipollino. 
Their  bases  and  capitals  are  also  dis- 
similar ;  and  some  are  so  much  shorter 
than  the  others  that  it  lias  been 
necessary  to  raise  them  on  plinths 
of  unequal  height.  On  the  third 
column  1.  is  engraved,  in  letters  of  the 
Imperial  period — a  cvbicvlo  avgvs- 
TORUM,  indicating  that  it  was  brought 
to  Home  under  the  care  of  a  servant 
of  the  Emperor. 

The  pavement  is  of  Cosmatesquo 
mosaic  and  white  marble,  containing 
some  rare  varieties  of  green  or  ophite 
porphyry.  It  has  many  slab-tombs, 
having  barely  legible  inscriptions, 
but  interesting  from  their  mediaeval 
costumes.  The  Ara  Coeli,  like  other 
Franciscan  Churches,  was  a  favourite 
place  of  interment  for  the  local  or 
Capitoline  nobility. 

The  rich  coffered  and  gilded  ceil- 
ing (1575)  was  executed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Lepanto 
(1571). 

To  the  1.  of  the  central  door  is 
the  Tomb  of  the  astronomer,  Lodovico 
Grato  (1531),  with  a  Statue  of  Christ 
by  Sansovino ;  to  the  rt.,  *Tomb  of 
Card.  Louis  d'Albret  (14G5).  Set 
up  on  end  against  a  pier  is  the  slab- 
tomb  of  Giov.  Ckivelli,  Archdeacon 
of  Aquilcia,  by  iJonatello  (1482). 

Eight  Aisle.— 1st  Chapel,  *frescoe8 
by  Pinturicchio,  illustrating  the  life 
of  his  patron  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
full  of  expression  and  individual  life, 
restored  by  Camuccini.    On  the  rt.,  the 
Saint  assuming  the  habit ;  his  Preach- 
ing ;   his   Vision  of  Christ  crucified. 
Left,  in  the  lunette,  his  Penitence  in 
the  desert;  below,  his  Death.     Over 
the  altar,  the  Saint  in  glory,  with  SS.      __ 
Louis  and  Anthony.    On  the  roof  the      11 
Evangelists,  by  Francesco  da  Citta  di     " 
Castello.      'The  backgrounds  are  of 
great  beauty  and  variety.'— JST.    '  Here 
Pinturicchio  shows  himself  a   landr 
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scape  painter  of  the  first  rank.' — M. 
Border  uf  Roman  battle  scenes,  and 
heads  of  Emperors,  in  relief.  Beauti- 
ful pavement.  Further  on,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Gregory  X  III.  5th  Chapel : 
St.  Matthew,  by  Muziauo.  7th :  twu 
very  rare  columns  of  porjido  verde. 
Beyond,  Tomb  of  the  Marchese  di 
Baluzzo  (1529),  a  General  of  Francis  I. 
Within  the  side  doorway,  monument 
to  Pietro  di  Vicexza  (1501).  Out- 
side, over  the  doorway,  is  a  mosaic  of 
the  14th  cent.  (Virgin  and  Child  with 
two  angels). 

Right  Transept. — The  floor  of  Cos- 
mate.sque  Mosaic  is  very  beautiful. 
Against  the  1.  wall  of  the  principal 
C'tiapel  is  the  *Gothic  monument  of 
LuCA  Savelli  ( 1 2<J6),  father  of  Pope 
Honorius  IV.,  and  his  son  Pandolfo 
(1306),  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Sieiia,  from  the  designs  of  Giotto ;  the 
base  is  formed  by  a  pagan  sarcophagus 
covered  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  animals.  Opposite 
is  another  tomb  of  the  Savelli  family, 
upon  which  lies  the  eflSgy  of  the 
Pontiff  himself  (1287),  removed  here 
by  Paul  III.  from  liis  monument 
which  stood  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter. 

Further  on,  in  the  comer  Chapel, 
concealed  behind  a  picture,  is  an  old 
mosaic  of  the  Madonna  with  SS. 
Francis  and  Nicholas,  the  former 
presenting  a  senator. 

The  two  Gothic  *ambones,  by 
Laurentius  and  Jacohus  Cosmas,  are 
covered  with  mosaic  work  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  On  the  pier  above 
the  Gospel  Amlx)  (on  the  loft)  is 
the  ertigy  of  Catharine  Queen  of 
Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1478, 
liaving  previously  made  over  her 
kingdom,  overrun  by  tlic  Turks,  to 
Sixtus  V.  This  is  the  only  Church 
in  Rome  which  still  uses  its  Ambones. 

In  the  choir,  1.  of  the  high  altar,  is 
the  ♦Tomb  of  Card.  Giambattista 
Savelli  (1498),  of  the  school  of  S(tn- 
j<oiino.  The  cclel>rated  ^ladonna  da 
Foligno,  which  stood  over  tlie  high 
altar  in  this  Church,  was  removed  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Contesse  at  Foligno 
in  156.").     Its  place  is  now  occupied 


bv  a  miraculous  Virgin,  attributed  to 
St.  Luke. 

The  insulated  Octagonal  Chapel, 
dedicated  to  ^.  Helena,  is  supposed 
to  stand  dU  the  site  of  that  raised  by 
Aui^ustus,  and  encloses  the  original 
Ara  priinogeniii  Dei.  The  urn  of  red 
porphyry,  beneath  the  altar,  once 
contained  her  body.  The  present 
chapel  was  erected  after  1798  and  is 
adorned  with  eight  handsome  columns 
of  hroccatellone. 

Left  Transept.  —  Cosmatesque 
*3Ionument  of  Card.  Matted  di 
Acquasparta,  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans (1302),  praised  by  Dante  for 
the  moderation  with  which  he  admi- 
nistered the  rules  of  his  order.  Colossal 
sitting  statue  of  Leo  X. 

Sacristy. — Here  is  preserved  a  cele- 
brated miracle-working  figure  of  the 
infant  Saviour,  called  the  Santissimo 
Bambino,  whose  powers  in  curing  the 
sick  have  given  it  extraordinary  popu- 
larity. It  was  said  at  one  time  to 
receive  more  fees  than  any  physician  in 
Rome.  The  legend  tells  us  tuat  it  was 
carved  by  a  pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which 
grew  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
painted  by  St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim 
was  sleeping  over  his  work.  In  the 
early  part  of  1849  the  Republican 
triumvirate  made  the  monks  a  present 
of  the  pope's  state  coach  for  the  use  of 
the  Bambino ;  but  after  the  return  of 
his  Holiness  the  gorgeous  vehicle  was 
taken  from  them,  and  the  Bambino 
again  resumed  the  old  brown  coach 
in  which  for  many  years  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  its  visits  to  the 
sick.  The  Festival  of  the  Bambino, 
which  continues  from  Christma.s-day 
to  the  Epiphany,  is  attended  by  crowds 
of  peasantry.  The  2iid  Chapel  in  the 
1.  aisle  is  converted  on  this  occasion 
into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage,  on 
which  the  Nativity  in  the  sacred 
Manger  (Presepe)  is  represented  by 
figures  as  large  as  life.  A  Stage  is 
also  erected  in  the  nave  opposite  the 
(JhapeJ,  on  which  cliildrcn  recite 
verses,  in  dramatic  commemoration  of 
the  Advent  of  our  Saviour.  Outsido 
this   Chapel   is   a    sitting    statue  of 
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Paul  III.  In  the  5th  Chapel  left  is 
the  tomb  of  B'ilippo  della  Yalle 
(150G),  with  those  of  other  members 
of  the  same  illustrious  family. 

This  Church  has  a  peculiar  interest 
from  its  connection  witli  Giblx)n.  It 
was  here,  '  on  the  loth  of  Oct.,  1764,' 
as  he  '  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  wliile  the  friars  were 
singing  vespers,  that  the  idea  of 
writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
city  tirst  started  to  his  mind.' 

Tiie  height,  now  occupied  by  the 
church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  Temple  of  tTuno 
Moneta  (the  Adviser),  which  after- 
wards became  the  mint  of  Rome 
(OJicina  monetae).  Hence  our  word 
Tiioney. 


EOUTE  5. 

THE  CAPITOL,  AND  ITS  MUSEUMS. — 
PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  KOME  FROM 
THE  TOWER. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  i. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i.] 

The  Capitoline  Hill. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tabu- 
larium,  a  relic  of  antiquity  which 
belongs  equally  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum,  the  ancient  remains  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  are  few  and  incon- 
siderable. The  hill  is  divided  natu- 
rally into  two  heights,  of  unequal 
size,  and  an  intermediate  depressed 
space  (98  ft.),  now  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  del  Carnpidoglio.  The  X. 
height  or  Arx  (164  ft.)  is  crowned 
with  the  Church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  ; 
the  lesser  height  or  Capitolium  (156 
ft.),  on  which  stands  the  Pal.  Caffa- 
relli,  extends  S.W.  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tiber.  The  entire  hill  was 
anciently  called  Moxs  Saturnils, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  a  city  of  Saturnia,  by  Virgil, 
and  tlie  antiquaries  and  historians 
of  the  Augustan  age.  It  was  also 
called  in  poetical  language  Mens  Tar- 
peius,  in    allusion   to    the    story    of 


Tarpeia.  When  attacked  by  the 
Sabines,  Romulus  'fortifiefl  the  top 
of  the  Capitoline,  which  he  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Tarpeius.  But  his 
daughter  Tai7)eia,  dazzled  by  the 
golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabine.s,  pro- 
mised to  betray  the  hill  to  tbem  "  if 
they  would  give  her  what  they  wore 
on  their  left  arms."  Her  ofi'er  was 
accepted.  In  the  night-time  she 
opened  a  gate  and  let  in  the  enemy, 
but  when  she  claimed  her  reward 
they  threw  upon  her  their  shields, 
and  thus  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus 
was  explained  the  later  custom  of 
hurling  traitors  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.'— (Smith's  'Smaller  History  of 
Rome.')  The  hill  formed  a  natural 
fortress,  which  was  strengthened  by 
art,  and  became  the  citadel,  or  arx, 
of  Rome,  into  which  the  garrison 
retired  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls.  The  principal  entrance 
into  this  citadel  was  by  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  which  ascended  from  the 
Arch  of  Tiberius  in  the  Forum,  and 
was  closed  by  a  gate. 

The  name  Capitolium  was  applied 
especially  to  the  S.  eminence  as  the 
site  of  the  great  Capitoline  Temple, 
while  the  northern  height  was  called 
the  Arx,  probably  as  being  a  more 
strongly  fortified  iX)sition.  The  most 
sacred  spot  upon  the  Arx  was  the 
AUGURA0ULU3I,  whcrc  the  Augurs 
observed  the  heavens  for  signs  of  the 
divine  will;  and  here  probably  was 
the  termination  of  the  Sacra  Via. 
Augustus  appears  to  have  transferred 
the  Auguraculum  to  the  Palatine, 
after  which  time,  the  Arx  having  lost 
one  of  its  most  important  features, 
the  term  Capitolium  was  applied 
loosely  to  the  entire  hill. — B. 

The  depression,  now  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio,  lying  between  the  Capi- 
tolium and  the  Arx,  has  been  called 
Intermontium ;  but  this  is  not  a 
classical  name.  It  is  descjibed  by 
ancient  writers  as  lying  between  two 
groves,  and  containing  the  traditional 
Asylum  of  Romulus,  to  which  fugitives 
were  invited  to  people  his  new  city. 
'  The  whole  Capitoline  Hill,  including 
the  Capitolium,  the  Arx,  and  the 
Asylum,  was  already,  before  the  forma-' 
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tion  of  the  Servian  circuit,  surrounded 
with  a  complete  wall  of  its  own,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  forts  wliich  were  united  by 
the  wall  of  Servius.' — M.  Portions  of 
this  surrounding  wall  may  be  seen 
from  the  foot  of  the  clitf  at  the  end  of 
the  Vicolo della  Rupe  7Vir^)ea  (p.  206), 
beside  tlie  carriage-road  ascending  to 
the  Capitol,  and  above  the  Mamertine 
P'rison  (p.  73). 

The  Palaces  which  now  cover  on 
three  sides  the  central  part  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  or 

Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  were  re- 
constructed in  the  ItJtli  and  17th  cent. 
from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angela. 
Tiie  eftect  as  we  approach  from  the 
Piazza  d'Ara  Coeli  is  imposing.  The 
carriage  ascent  on  the  rt.,  ornamented 
with  tiower-beds  and  shrubs,  was 
tiuished  in  1873.  To  make  room  for 
it,  a  fine  old  house,  begun  by  Michel 
Angelo,  was  pulled  down  and  its 
freacoes  removed  to  tlie  Piuacoteca 
Capitolina.  The  columns  and  archi- 
trave which  formed  the  entrance 
to  its  court  have  been  built  up  into 
the  first  floor  of  a  honse  at  the  corner 
of  the  drive.  Some  fragments  of 
walls  were  then  brought  to  light 
(visible  on  the  1.),  along  with  a  few 
architectural  remains  supposed  to 
belong    to   the   Aedes  tfovis   Vejovis. 

The  road  winds  past  the  gates  of  the 

PaL  Caffarelli,  built  by  Giorgio 
Canonica  (1580),  and  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  German  ambassador. 

The  easy  foot  ascent  (Cordonata) 
was  opened  in  153G,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Emp.  Charles  Y. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  are  copies  in 
grey  marble  of  two  Egyptian  lions, 
brought  hero  by  Pius  IV'.  from  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  Mustum  (see  below).  Half- 
way up  on  the  1.  is  a  Bronze  Statue 
of  Cola  di  Kienzo,  on  a  pedestal  of 
architectural  scrap;?,  by  Maaini.  Near 
the  top  two  wolves  are  kept  in  a  caged 
den,  to  commemoratfi  the  legendary 
origin  of  Rome.  At  the  summit  are 
cf)lossal  Statues,  in  marble,  of  Castor 
and    Pollux    standinir    beside    th(;ir 


horses :  they  were  found  in  the 
Ghetto,  close  to  the  Theatre  of 
Balbus,  in  1556.  Beside  them  are 
the  celebrated  marble  sculptures  mis- 
named Trophies  of  Marius,  wliicli 
once  stood  in  the  Xymphaeum  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  They  bear  a  quarry 
mark,  showing  that  the  block  of 
Greek  marble  of  which  they  wero 
formed  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian. — M.  Next  are  the 
Statues  of  Constantine  and  his  son 
Constans,  found  in  his  b:iths  on  the 
Quirinal.  On  the  rt.  is  tlie  Milliarium, 
or  milestone,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
marked  the  first  mile  on  the  Via  Appia. 
It  was  found  in  1584  in  the  Vigna 
Naro,  a  sliort  distance  beyond  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  bears  the 
names  of  Vespasian  and  Neiva.  On 
the  left  is  the  7th  milestone  on  the 
same  road,  brought  here  from  the 
Pal.  Giustiniani.  In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza  is  a  *bronz8  equestrian 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aueelius.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
statue  of  Constantine,  a  fortunate  error 
for  the  interests  of  art,  since  it  was 
this  belief  which  preserved  it  from 
destruction.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  spot  where  it  originally 
stood.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  tbrined 
part  of  a  Collection  of  Bronzes  in 
the  Campus  by  the  Lateran,  together 
with  the  Wolf,  the  Hand,  the  Globe, 
and  other  famous  objects  now  in  the 
Pal.  dei  Conservatory  It  was  removed 
to  its  present  position  by  Paul  III. 
in  1.538.  The  upper  plinth  of  the 
pedestal  is  formed  of  part  of  the  archi- 
trave of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  in 
the  Forum.  'This  is  one  of  the  few 
ancient  equestrian  statues  in  bronze 
which  have  been  preserved,  and 
though  of  a  late  date,  when  arti.stic 
genius  was  not  to  be  expected  in 
Rome,  it  is  yet  a  b(dd  and  in  some 
aspects  an  effective  piece  of  sculpture.' 
— A.  S.  M.  It  was  originally  gilt,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  traces  of  gold  on 
the  iiorse's  head.  The  admiration  of 
INIichel  Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well 
known ;  it  is  related  that  he  said  to 
the  horse  '  Cdmmiwi '  (Go  on),  and 
(leciared  that  its  action  was  full  of 
life.     While  the  statue  stood  in  front 
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of  the  Lateran,  in  1347,  it  played  an 
important  part  in  the  festivities  on 
the  elevation  of  Cola  di  liionzo  to  the 
rank  of  tribune. 

On  theW.  ^rt.)  of  the  Piazza  is  tlie 
Palaco  of  the  Conservators  (see 
below);  on  the  E.  (1.)  the  Capitoline 
Museum  (p.  44);  and  the  central 
building,  on  the  S.,  is  the  Palace  of 
the  Senator  (p.  54). 

Palace  of  the  Conservatoks. 

(Adm.,  p.  [36].  The  Court  and 
Staircase  are  always  free.) 

Court. — Under  the  arcade,  on  the 
rt.  is  a  colossal  Statue  of  Julius 
Caesar;  on  the  1.  Augustus,  with  the 
rostrum  of  a  galley  on  the  pedestal, 
an  allusion  probably  to  the  battle 
of  Actium.  In  the  court  on  the  1.  are 
seven  marble  pedestals,  sculptured 
with  personifications  of  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  three  slabs  with  trophies 
of  arms,  belonging  originally  to  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  (Rle.  1).  The 
three  which  have  connecting  slabs  were 
found  in  1878.  On  one  of  the  others  is  a 
colossal  marble  head  commonly  called 
that  of  Domitian. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Court 
is  a  massive  marble  pedestal  on 
which  had  stood  the  cinerary  urn 
of  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus, 
discovered  near  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  and  inscribed  —  Ossa  — 
Agkippinae  M.  Agrippae  F — Divi 
Aug.  Neptis  Vxoris  —  Germanici 
Caesaris — Matris  C.  Caesaris  Aug — 
Germanici  Principis.  The  inscription 
is  of  the  tiiiie  of  Caligula,  who  removed 
the  ashes  of  his  mother  to  the  Imperial 
mausoleum,  from  the  Island  of  Pttnda- 
taria,  where  she  was  starved  to  death 
and  buried.  A  cavity  cut  in  it  served 
as  the  standard  measure  for  grain — 
Bugitella  de  Grano,  as  it  is  styled  in 
Gothic  letters — in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Below  is  a  punning  allusion  to  the 
bread  which  Agrippina  denied  herself 
in  her  life,  and  for  the  measurement 
of  which  her  tomb  had  been  used. — L. 
Close  by  are  the  feet  and  hands  of  a 
colossal  statue. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Court,  within 


a  railing,  a  Statue  of  Roma ;  on  the 
pedestal  is  attached  the  keystone  of 
an  Arcli  of  Trajan,  with  a  relief  of 
a  captured  province,  probably  Dacia. 
Two  captive  barbarian  kings,  in  hirjio 
morato.  *Iiion  attacking  a  horse, 
bold  in  conception ;  the  restorations 
by  Michel  Angelo.  Colossal  bronze 
head,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Nero  as 
a  youth. 

Staircase. — Opposite  the  steps,  be- 
fore ascending,  is  Michel  Angelo's  re- 
storation of  the  Duilian  Column,  with 
a  *rragment  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tion on  the  ped«  stal,  relative  to  the 
first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Cains  Duilius,  a.u.c.  492. 
It  was  discovered  in  1565  near  the 
arch  of  Sept.  Severus.  At  the  window 
is  a  sitting  Statue  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
as  Senator  of  Rome,  in  the  18th  cent. 
The  walls  of  the  stairs  are  covered 
with  ancient  inscription?,  mostly 
found  on  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal. 

In  the  centre  of  the  first  landing- 
place  is  a  draped  torso  in  porphyry 
surmounting  a  pedestnl,  inscribed  in 
the  front  with  a  dedication  to  Hadrian 
by  the  Magistri  Vicorum  TJrhis  of  the 
14  regiones  of  Rome ;  on  two  sides 
are  the  names  of  the  1st,  10th,  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  regiones,  with  their 
respective  streets. 

The  four  large  *relief8  on  the  walls 
represent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Emp.  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  are  in- 
teresting as  showing  several  monu- 
ments of  Rome  as  they  existed  during 
his  reign.  Three  of  them  were  brought 
from  the  Church  of  S.  Martina;  the 
fourth  was  discovered  about  1594,  in  the 
Piazza  Sciarra,  with  other  remains 
of  the  arch  of  Claudius. 

41  Claudius  presented  with  the 
globe  of  power  by  an  allegorical  figure 
of  Rome.  The  head  of  the  Emperor 
has  been  wrongly  restored  as  Marcus 
Aurelius.  42  Granting  peace  to  bar- 
barians. 43  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome.  44  Marcus  Aurelius  sacrificing 
before  a  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

On  the  2nd  flight  (to  the  1.)  is  an 
interesting  relief  of  Mettius  Curtius 
leaping  into  the  gulf,  found  near  the 
spot  where  the  event  is  supposed  to 
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have  occiurod,  opposite  S.  M.  Libera- 
tricc  (Rtc.  25). 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  arc 
*two  large  reliefs  representing  a 
harangue  (adlocutio)  by  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  and  tiie  Apotheosis  of  Faustina 
the  elder.  They  were  taken  from  tlie 
arch,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  that  Emperor,  which  once  stood  in 
the  Corso.  In  the  corners  are  four 
standard  measures  for  oil  and  wine. 
They  bear  the  arms  of  the  Caetaui 
family,  and  date  i'rom  the  Mth  cent. 
Here  is  the  turnbtile  (Adm.,  p.  [3G]). 

I.  In  a  straiglit  direction  from  the 
entrance  is  a  small  Ante-room.  It 
contains  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  porcelain  presented  by  Conte  Cini 
— chiefly  small  figures  in  groups. 

II.  Cappella. — On  the  wall  a  fresco 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  adoring 
angels,  probably  by  V  Ingegno.  Evan- 
gelists, by  M.  A.  Caravaggio.  SS. 
Cecilia,  Alexis,  Eustace,  and  B. 
Ludovica  Albertoui,  by  UomandU. 

III.  Frescoes  of  subjects  from  the 
history  of  the  Punic  wars,  by  Bonfigli. 
Cabinets  inlaid  with  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  lapis  lazzuli,  and  agate,  the  gift 
of  Cav.  Cini.  Turning  to  the  rt.,  we 
pass  through  Room  Y.  into  the 

IV.  Aula  Grande,  painted  in  fresco 
by  Cav.  d'Arpino.  Entrance  wall, 
Finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus ; 
then,  to  the  L,  Foundation  of  Rome  ; 
Numa  Pompilius  sacrificing  with  the 
Vestals ;  Rape  of  the  Sabines ;  Horatii 
and  Curiatii;  Battle  between  Tullus 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Veii.  Marble 
statue  of  Urban  VIII.  by  Bernini, 
and  of  Innocent  X.,  in  bronze,  by 
Algardi. 

V.  Paintings  by  Laureti  :  Mucius 
Scaevola  burning  his  right  hand  before 
Porsenna ;  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus ; 
Brutus  condemning  his  two  sons  to 
death  ;  Horatius  Codes  on  the  Sub- 
lician  bridge.  Statues  of  celebrated 
Roman  generals  in  modern  times : 
Marcantonio  Colonna,  who  fought 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto ;  Tommaso 
Rospigliosi ;  Francesco  Aldobrandini ; 
Carlo  Barberini,  brother  of  Urban 
VIII. ;  and  Alessandro  Farnese.  duke 


of   Parma,   distinguished   as   a  com- 
mander in  Flanders. 

VI.  Frescoes  by  Laureti,  with  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  wars  with  the 
Cimbri.  Front  of  a  sarcophagus, 
representing  the  gate  of  Hades  ajar 
with  two  genii  on  each  side  (4th  cent.). 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  by  Romanelli; 
Dead  Christ,  by  Cosimo  Piazza. 

VII.  Sala  dei  Fasti,  containing  the 
celebrated  *Fasti  Triumphales  et  Con- 
sidares,  found  in  1547,  and  much 
mutiliited.  Mr.  Nichols  thinks  that 
they  formed  part  of  the  wall:s  of  the 
Regia  (p.  6G).  They  give  the  names 
of  the  consuls  and  other  public  magis- 
trates from  B.C.  508  to  a.d.  354. 
They  have  been  edited  by  Mommsen, 
in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latin- 
arum,  I.,  p.  415,  fol.  The  Fasti  from 
Caesar  to  Diocletian  have  been  edited 
by  J.  Klein,  1891.  Also  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Borghesi  and  Wilhelm  Henzen, 
whose  portrait  busts  ornament  this 
hall.  These  interesting  tablets  were 
arranged  by  Panvinio,  Michel  Angelo 
having  designed  the  architectural 
decorations  in  which  they  are  framed; 
some  additional  fragments  were  added 
between  1816  and  1828.  *Mosaic  pave- 
ment f(mnd  below  the  Via  Nazionale, 
at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Pal.  Colonna, 
in  1879.  15th  cent,  frescoes  of  the 
Umbrian  School. 

VIII.  Bust  of  Appius  Claudius; 
bust  of  Michel  Angelo,  with  head  of 
bronze ;  two  bronze  ducks  (gardens  of 
Sallust) ;  small  bronze  head  of  Isis  in 
the  form  of  a  jug;  marble  head  of 
Medusa  by  Bernini;  and  a  Holy 
Family  copied  from  Raphael  by  Giulio 
Romano. 

IX.  Sala  Garibaldi,  with  several 
relics  of  the  General,  including  a  terra- 
cotta bust,  various  memorial  wreatns, 
the  shield  he  received  from  Sicily, 
the  blanket  on  which  he  was  carried 
wounded  from  the  field  of  Aspromonte, 
and  his  telescope. 

X.  Frieze  in  fresco  by  Daniele  da 
Volterra,  representing  events  in  the 
life  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  made 
in  the  hospital  of  S.   Michele  from 
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the  designs  of  Iiubens  and  Poussin. 
(Romulus  aud  Remus,  the  Vestal 
Tuccia  proving  her  innocence  by  col- 
lecting wattT  from  the  Tiber  in  a 
sieve,  and  the  Schoolmaster  of  Fulerii.) 
Returning  through  the  Chapel  to 
the  entrance,  on  the  rt.  are 

XI.  XII.  Two  small  rooms  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  municipal  digni- 
taries, from  1540  to  the  present  time. 

XIII.  In  this  long  corridor  is  the 
so-called  Protomoteca,  a  collection 
of  busts  of  eminent  Italians,  including 
those  removed  by  Pius  VII.  from  the 
Pantheon.  A  few  eminent  foreigners, 
long  resident  at  Rome,  have  been  ad- 
mitted, including  Niuolas  Poussin, 
Raphael  jNIengs,  Winckelmanu,  and 
d'Agincourt.  On  the  rt.  of  the  door 
is  a  bust  of  the  Pope,  by  Canova.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor  is  a 
poor  monument  of  Canova  by  Fahris. 
On  the  rt.  is  the 

XIV.  Boom  of  the  Bronzes,  con- 
taining bronze  utensils  and  objects  of 
personal  use  or  ornament.  Tliensa,  or 
sacred  chariot  used  in  religious 
processions,  ornamented  with  bronze 
plates  in  relief,  illustrative  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Achilles.  *Biselh'umy 
or  magistrate's  cliair,  found  at  S.  Vit- 
torino  (Amiternum)  and  presented 
by  Sig.  A.  Castellani  in  1873 ;  the 
bronze  platings  are  enriched  with 
designs  inci:;ed  and  inlaid  in  silver ; 
below  are  the  panels  and  two  feet 
for  a  footstool.  *Interesting  specimen 
of  an  ancient  litter  or  Sedan  chair 
(Viminal).  Measures  used  for  the 
distribution  of  oil  and  wine  on  the 
occasion  of  Imperial  Congiaria  (boun- 
ties;. Scales  and  weights,  surgical 
instruments,  forks  and  spoons,  lamps 
and  camp  stools. 

XV.  Cabinet  of  Coins. — Pavement 
of  alabaster  and  marble,  found  in  the 
House  of  the  Lamia  family  on  tlie 
Esquiline.  In  the  centre  arc  tlie 
Imperial  gold  coins  which  formed  the 
Braschi-Albani-Camiiana  Collection, 
the  oidy  remnant  of  the  Campana 
Museum  retained  in  Rome.  On  the  1. 
are  three  ca8<;8  containing  a  series  of 
(I'-x  rude  Ht'rjnatum;  further  on  are  silver 


consular  coins,  and  the  fine  collection 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Sig.  A. 
Castellani.  Mediaeval  coins  be- 
queathed to  Rome  by  the  Roman 
architect  Stanzani.  Returning  to 
Room  XIV.,  a  door  on  the  rt.  opens 
into  the 

XVI.  Octagonal  Hall,  a  temporary 
construction,  designed  by  Vespignant. 

In  the  corner  to  the  rt.,  2  *Sepul- 
chral  cippus  of  Q.  Sulpicius  Maxi- 
mus,  a  precocious  scholar,  under 
12  years  of  age,  who  on  Sept.  14, 
A.D.  95,  won  the  prize  for  Greek  poetry 
against  52  competitors,  in  the  third 
celebration  of  tlie  Agon  Capitolinus^ 
instituted  by  Domitian,  in  a.d.  8G. 
His  hue  composition,  the  subject  of 
which  is  '  How  Jupiter  reproached 
the  Sun  for  entrusting  his  chariot  to 
Phaeton,'  is  engraved  in  43  lines 
on  each  side  of  his  portrait  Statue 
(Porta  Salaria).  To  the  1.,  7  Relief 
of  a  Bacchante,  an  ancient  copy  from 
a  Greek  original,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  by  Scopas,  and  to  have 
been  called  a  Bacche  Chimaerophouos. 
There  is  a  much  smaller  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  both  copies  the 
original  seems  to  be  closely  followed.! 
The  drapery  is  rendered  in  a  pecu- 
liarly decorative  manner,  and  the 
marble  retains  its  original  high 
polish.  8  Sitting  statuette  of  Mother 
Earthy  in  a  little  temple,  with  a 
dedicatory  inscription,  found  near  S. 
Lorenzo.  9  Semi-colossal  mutilated 
statue  of  Bacchus  (Lamian  Gardens). 
Some  reliefs  from  the  same  locality 
are  inserted  in  the  wall. 

Outer  Circle. — At  the  entrance, 
two  fine  *Capitals  from  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  with  a  pair  of  rams'  heads 
at  each  corner.  On  the  rt.,  18  Young 
athlete  ])ouring  oil  from  a  flask.  14, 
15,  IG  Half-figures  of  Tritons  from 
the  Lamian  (iardens,  with  a  half- 
figure  of  *Commodu8  as  Hercules 
between  them.  The  bust  was  sup- 
ported by  two  Amazons  (one  of  which 
is  lost)  bearing  an  Amazonian  shield 
(pelta)    above    a    globe.       21  Large 

f  AH  detailed  descriptions  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture and  Vases  in  this  and  other  Museums  have 
been  supplied  by  A.  .S.  Murray,  LL.D. 
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sarcophagus,  witli  two  iccliuiiif^ 
ligures  on  the  lid,  iinliuishcd,  {lud 
reliefs  representing  the  Calydonian 
hunt  (Vicovaro).  24  Terpsichore. 
25,  27  Portrait  heads  (Esquiline). 
20  *Venus  Auadyomene  (Lamian 
Gardens).  The  attributes,  e.g.,  the 
vase  and  drapery  at  lier  rt.  side, 
justify  the  name  of  Venus,  commonly 
given  to  this  statue.  The  sculptor 
has,  perhaps,  followed  too  closely  the 
living  model  who  stood  to  him,  in- 
stead of  reproducing  the  type  of  the 
goddess  handed  down  from  Greek 
art;  but  that  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  Ist  cent.  B.C.,  when  this  statue 
was  executed,  and  when  artists  sought 
to  freshen  the  old  types  by  a  direct 
study  from  living  models.  The  result 
does  not  suggest  a  goddess,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  such  names  as 
Rhodopis  and  Atalanta  have  been 
proposed.  But  the  statue  is  interest- 
ing, most  of  all,  as  an  illustration  of 
this  style  of  Greek  sculpture  in 
Rome.  30  Fine  fi  agment  of  a  Greek 
original  by  Polycletus,  called  Ares  or 
Pan. 

*Girl  seated  and  looking  down :  the 
ease  of  her  attitude,  the  type  of  head, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  drapery, 
where  it  is  not  modern  restoration, 
recall  Greek  work  of  tlie  4th  cent. 
B.C. :  in  any  case  it  is  a  graceful 
statue. 

Thanatoi^,  erroneously  restored  as 
Apollo  \iith  a  cithara.  Behind  it, 
relief  of  Vulcan  forging  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  Opposite,  Greek  ndief  of  a 
iortress.  38, 42, 43  Athletes  running, 
found  near  Velletri.  46  Marsyas, 
restored.  On  a  red  granite  column  to 
the  1.,  59  Head  of  an  Amazon  of 
Polycletus  (Gardens  of  Maecenas). 

Inner  Circle. — In  the  centre  is  a 
fountain  surmounted  by  a  genius 
carrying  a  vase.  On  the  rt.  is  a 
spirited  statue  of  Cupid,  and  on  the  1. 
a  fine  figure  of  a  boy  throwing  a 
marble;  red  colour  on  the  drapery. 
60  Term  surmounted  by  the  head  of 
a  laugliing  Faun  (Gardens  of 
Maecenas).  Tazza  for  a  fountain  in 
the  Greek  style,  from  the  same 
gardens,    on    a    pedestal    supported 


by  four  greyhounds.  62-05  Four 
Caryatids,  or  lather  draped  terms 
(Gardens  of  Maecenas),  very  interest* 
ing  examples  of  archaistic  sculpture 
in  Rome  in  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.,  when  the 
minute  details  of  hair,  features,  and 
dr,ipery  were  imitated  from  Archaic 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C., 
but  to  such  exces-s  as  to  become 
almost  a  parody.  Between  these  are 
two  large  vases,  with  reliefs  of  Paris 
and  Helen,  and  Bacchanalian  scenes. 
35  *Boy  Hercules  with  lion  skin 
and  club,  holding  three  apples  in  his 
].  hand.  His  rt.  hand  formerly  held 
a  bow.  10  Old  woman  carrying  a 
lamb;  to  the  rt.,  Old  Fisherman; 
between  them,  Fountain  basin  (Gar- 
dens of  Maecenas),  with  snakes  on 
the  rim.  69  Fountain  (from  the 
Gardens  of  Maecenas)  in  the  form 
of  a  rhyton,  or  drinking-horn,  with 
Bacchanalian  reliefs,  an  extremely 
elegant  work  by  the  Athenian  sculptor 
Pontios,  as  appears  from  the  inscription 
on  the  front.  Dog  in  Verde  ranocchia, 
one  of  two  which  stood  at  the  gate  of 
the  gardens. 

XVII.   Corridor.— On  the  rt. :   40 

colossal  bust  of  Maecenas.  Corner  rt., 
statuette  of  the  Velletri  Athena. 
Tonibstone  of  C.  Julius  Helius,  a 
shoemaker,  with  portrait  head.  75 
Hercules. 

Two  archaic  Greek  reliefs  of  the  6tli 
cent.  B.C.  The  one  is  almost  entire, 
and  represents  a  youthful  female 
figure  holding  a  dove  in  the  rt. 
hand.  The  fine,  delicately  execu- 
ted folds  of  her  drapery  indicate 
nearly  the  last  stage  of  the  archaic 
period,  previous  to  the  great  age  of 
Pheidias.  The  other  relief  is  a  frag- 
ment, and  represents  also  a  draped 
female  figure,  but  of  a  considerably 
earlier  stage  of  the  archaic  period,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  heavy  sleeve 
and  the  hair  falling  down  the  back. 
It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  two 
true  archaic  Greek  reliefs  with  the 
archaistic  torco  of  a  draped  female 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the 
column  (76),  where  the  drapery  is 
altogether  formal  and  spiritless. 

In  front  of  the  column  is  part  of  an 
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Atlieuian  tombstone,  with  relief  of  a 
girl  attendant  briugiug  a  casket  to 
her  mistress — about  400  B.C.  Sur> 
mounting  the  column  is  a  small 
figure  of  the  so-called  Penelope,  simi- 
lar in  attitude  to  the  two  in  the 
Vatican,  but  of  a  considerably  later 
date  than  either  of  them  (Esquiliiie). 
On  the  1,  is  a  small  tablet  with  a  nude 
youth  in  ver}'  low  relief.  He  appears 
to  be  washing  his  hands  in  a  basin ; 
the  work  is  arehaistic.  A  simihir 
relief  is  at  Wilton  House  in  England. 
The  object  within  a  square  frame  in 
the  upper  corner  of  the  relief  has  not 
been  identified.  On  brackets  are  two 
fine  archaic  heads  of  Greek  work  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Above  the  table, 
fragments  of  an  Augustan  calendar, 
mentioning  the  foundation  of  Rome 
(Tarquinii).  80  Three  Caryatides  in 
rosso  untico,  arehaistic  in  style.  On 
a  short  column,  front  of  a  colossal 
foot  in  marble,  with  relief  of  dolphins 
and  cupids  on  the  plinth.  Opposite 
on  the  wall  are  copies  of  mural  paint- 
ings illustrative  of  the  origin  of  Rome, 
found  near  the  Minerva  Medica  (origi- 
nals in  the  ]Museo  delle  Terme).  To  the 
1.,  Priest's  Boy  bearing  a  pig  for  sacri- 
fice. Below  this,  three  small  recum- 
bent figures  of  Hercules  and  Cupid, 
put  to  sleep  by  the  murmuring  of 
the  fouhtains  which  they  ornamented. 
126  Torso  of  a  ^outh  with  rt.  leg 
raised,  as  if  stepping  into  a  chariot. 
Coarse  Roman  work,  but  probably 
founded  on  a  Greek  original  of  about 
the  end  of  the  archaic  period.  125 
Boy  and  tortoise,  wrongly  restored  as 
Mercury.  Opposite,  bust  of  the 
Gret,k  poet  Anacreon,  a  Roman  copy 
from  the  celebrated  original  of 
Pheidiaa.  Under  a  glass  case,  well 
preserved  headof  Paris,  with  Phrygian 
cap,  after  Euphrauor.  On  a  shelf 
near  the  door,  the  first  bust  on  the 
rt.,  *Bacchu9.  In  the  centre  of  the 
shelf,  Jupiter  lsi.«.  On  the  wall 
behind,  curious  bas-reliefs  of  tlie 
Persian  worshij)  of  Mithras.  Descend- 
ing a  few  steps  a  door  on  the  rt.  leads 
to  a  garden  in  which  part  of  the 
substructions  and  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Cap:tolinus  may  be  observed.  Through 


the  open  door  on  the  1.  we  re-enter 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Protomoteca, 
and  enter  the 

XYIII.  Hall  of  Terra  Cotta. 

Near  the  doorway  is  a  singular 
kind  of  shaft  or  well  staircase  for 
entering  a  tomb,  composed  of  several 
earthenware  cylinders  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man,  superpoi^ed  on  each 
other  and  with  holes  fur  the  feet  and 
hands  for  the  person  going  up  or 
down.  It  was  found  on  the  Esquiline, 
and  on  the  cover  is  scratched  Ego  C. 
Antonios.  It  probably  dates  from 
the  6th  cent,  of  Rome. 

On  shelves  to  the  rt.  are  a  number  of 
tablets  with  reliefs  which  have  been 
made  from  moulds,  and  frequently 
repeat  the  same  subject.  These  reliefs 
were  fastened  by  bronze  nails  to  the 
wooden  cornices  of  Roman  houses, 
until  the  use  of  terra  cotta  was  so 
largely  superseded  by  marble  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  They  are  mostly 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  but  others  of  5th 
and  6tli  cent.  B.C.  may  be  seen  in  the 
Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  and  elsewhere. 
Above  them,  series  of  terra  cotta 
friezes,  perhaps  tiie  best  formed  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Museo  Campana. 
Below  the  window,  archaic  and  Italo- 
Greek  funereal  supellex  from  the 
earliest  Roman  cemeteries.  To  the  1., 
on  a  bracket,  a  collection  of  colours 
used  in  fresco  painting.  Beside  it  is 
an  ancient  *Fresco,  found  (1875-6)  in 
a. tomb  on  the  Esquiline,  and  repre- 
senting in  three  scenes  a  battle  and 
the  capture  of  a  walled  town.  In 
the  centre  of  the  uppermost  scene 
arc  two  figuies  named  M.  Fannius 
and  Q.  Fabiu?;.  The  latter  may  bo 
the  Q.  Fabius  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Samnite  war,  B.C.  322. 
The  forms  of  the  letters  point  to 
nearly  that  date.  In  any  case,  this 
fr(  SCO  is  of  great  importance  as  an 
illustration  of  some  conspicuous  event 
ill  tiie  early  history  of  Rome.  Below, 
to  the  rt.,  is  a  cinerary  urn  in  oriental 
alabaster,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  case 
and  earthen  jar  ([*iazza  V.  Eniiinuelc!). 
A  fine  example  of  archaic  6th  cent, 
work  in  terra  cotta  is  the  small  head 
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of  a  bearded  Sntyr,  Avbich  has  served 
as  au  antetixal  ornament  of  a  cornice, 
in  the  middle  of  the  central  case. 
Ex-votos  (hands,  feet,  and  small 
figures)  from  the  shrine  of  Her- 
cules, in  the  Carapo  Verano.  The 
beautiful  terra  cotta  figures  in  the 
angl(!  between  the  doors  belong  to  the 
pediment  of  an  unknown  temple,  dis- 
covered in  1878,  34  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Arch  of  Constantinc.  On  a 
bracket,  ivory  tablets  with  imple- 
ments for  writing. 


XIX.  Hall  of  the  Bronzes. 

Opposite  the  window  is  the  cele- 
brated *WoLr  OF  THE  Capitol,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  early 
art  of  Italy. 

And    thou,  the  thunder-strickpn  nurse  of 

Rome ! 
She-wolf!  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
"Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest :— Motlier  of  themi  ghty  heart, 
"Which  the  great  founder!  suck'd  from  thy 

wild  teat, 
Scorcli'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost 

thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal   cubs,  nor  thy  fond 

charge  forget  l—Childe  Harold. 

The  twins  Romulus  and  Remus  are 
a  comparatively  modern  addition,  for 
which  there  was  no  necessity,  as  the 
she-wolf  alone  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  Roman  art.  They  appear  to  have 
been  added  in  the  belief  that  this  is 
in  reality  the  bronze  which  ancient 
writers  saw  on  the  Capitol : — '  Taetus 
est  ille  etiam  qui  banc  urbem  condidit 
Romulus,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvum  atque  lactentem,  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis.' — 
(Cicero,  Cat.  iii.  8.)  Compare  also 
Vii'gil : — 

Geminos  buic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  niatrem 
Impavidos :  iliam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fiiigere  lingua. 
Aeneid,  ^ii.  631. 

There  is  now  no  question  that  this 
is  an  example  of  early  Roman  sculp- 
ture of  about  500  B.C.  It  was  in  the 
Bronze  Collection  at  the  Lateran  in 
the  9tli  cent.,  and  it  was  removed  to 
the  Capitol  in  1471. 


Behind  this  is  a  beautiful  *.Statt}E 
OF  A  Boy  picking  a  thorn  from  his  foot. 
The  formal  rendering  of  the  hair  and 
the  type  of  face  suggest  that  this  is  a 
true  piece  of  Greek  sculpture  of  tlie 
end  of  the  Archaic  period,  about  450 
B.C.,  which  had  been  carried  oft'  to 
Rome.  But  the  bodily  forms  and  the 
sensitive  attitude  of  the  boy  are 
perhaps  more  like  the  work  of  those 
Greek  sculptors  in  Rome  in  the  2nd 
and  1st  cent.  B.C.,  who  sought  to 
combine  some  of  the  features  of 
Archaic  Greek  art  with  a  new  obser- 
vation of  tiie  beauty  of  nude  youthful 
forms.  The  question  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  but  the  refined  beauty  of 
the  figtu'e  can  be  admired  apart  from 
its  decision. 

On  a  pedestal,  Hecate  Triformis. 
Large  Vase  of  fluted  bronze,  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  Porto 
d'Anzio,  in  the  time  of  Benedict  XIII. ; 
handles  and  foot  restored.  The  Greek 
inscription  on  the  rim  states  that  it 
was  presented  by  Mithradates,  King 
of  Pontus,  to  a  gymnasium  of  the 
Eupatorians.  Head  op  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  with  the  eyes  in  enamel,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Card.  Pio  di 
Carpi  in  the  IGth  cent.  Sacrificial 
Tripod,  formerly  in  the  Pal.  Chigi. 
Bronze  Bull.  Bronze-gilt  Statue  of 
Hercules,  found  in  the  Forum 
Boarium.  Beside  it,  colossal  Foot 
and  Hand.  Bronze  Horse,  found 
in  1849  in  the  Trastevere,  along  with 
the  Bull  and  the  Vatican  Apoxyo- 
menos.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  a  marble 
statue,  with  the  head  and  hands  in 
bronze.  *Camillus,  one  of  the  young 
patricians  wlio  had  the  honour  of 
assisting  at  the  sacrifices.  Two 
Bronze  Globes  of  sovereignty,  one 
held  by  the  hand  already  described, 
and  the  other  said  to  belong  to  the 
statue  of  Trajan  that  originally  stood 
on  his  column. 


XX.  Hall  of  the  Italo-Greek 

Vases. 

This  is  a  collection  presented  to  the 
Museum  in  18G6  by  its  director,  Sig. 
Augnsto  Castellani,  and  consists  of 
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vases,  sarcophagi,  and  sepulchral  anti- 
quities from  diflerent  Etruscan  and 
Latin  tombs,  with  some  valuable  speci- 
mens of  ancient  ornaments  in  silver 
from  Palestrina,  kept  under  j^lass.  On 
a  pedestal,  a  small  silver  *Situla  or 
pail,  decorated  with  figures  of  animals 
incised  in  the  archaic  manner  of  the 
7th  cent.  B.C.,  found  at  Praeneste. 
*Terra-cotta  vase  (crater)  on  the 
middle  shelf,  of  a  cream  colour,  and 
having  painted  on  one  side  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  putting  out  the 
eye  of  Polyphemns,  and  on  the  other 
a  combat  of  two  sliips.  This  is  the 
oldest  known  Greek  vase  which  bears 
the  signature  of  an  artist,  Aristonofos. 
We  now  pass  again  into  the  Proto- 
moteca,  turn  to  the  rt.,  and  ascend  a 
staircase  to  the 


Gallery  of  Pictures, 

founded  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  last 
cent. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  are  some 
Frescoes  removed  from  the  house  of 
Michel  Angelo  at  the  Salita  delle  Tre 
Pile,  destroyed  in  1871.  Higher  up, 
Avanzino  Nucci,  Virgin  and  Child 
witii  8S.  Peter  and  Paul.  On  the 
walls  of  the  first  room,  above  the 
pictures,  are  ten  frescoes,  by  Spagna, 
rcprL'senting  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
removeii  from  Leo  X.'s  palace  of 
Magliana  (Kte.  5o)  ;  SS.  Stephen 
and  B('uedict,  by  the  same  painter ; 
and  other  subjects,  including  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  by  Ann.  Caracci,  from 
a  garden  house  attached  to  tlie  Casino 
Rospiglioso,  demolished  during  the 
opening  of  the  Via  Nazionale. 

Room  I.  (beginning  on  the  left). — 

13  School  of  Francia:  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  John  Bapt.,  Paul, 
Peter,  Andrew,  John  Ev.,  and  Francis 
(1512). 

17  Guido  Rent:  Soul  rising  to 
heaven  (unfinished). 

19  School  of  Garofalo:  Virgin  and 
Children,  with  SS.  Jerome,  Agnes, 
and  Catharine. 

29  Cola  (lelV  Amatrice :  Death  and 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 


32  Agostino  Caracci:  Holy  Family 
with  St.  Catharine. 

31,  36a  Salvator  Rosa  :  Soldier  and 
AVitch. 

36  School  of  Botticelli:  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Nicholas  and  Martin. 

37  Droogsloot :  Village  Fete. 
47  Guercino  :  Persian  Sibyl. 

53  Garofalo:  Holy  Family.  On 
the  back  is  an  unfinished  sketch  for  a 
Circumcision. 

50  F.  Francia :  Presentation — 
'  Genuine,  but  unfinished.  Some 
Bolognese  artist  of  the  17th  cent, 
probably  completed  it,  adding  several 
figures,  and  the  dog  and  other  acces- 
sories. It  may  have  been  Francia's 
last  work. ' — M. 

57  Dom.  Tintoretto :  Magdalen 
(signed). 

58  Alhani  :  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 

60  Valentin:  Christ  among  the 
Doctors. 

59  Domenichino :  Cumaean  Sibyl 
(replica  in  the  Villa  Borghese). 

61  Guido  Reni :  Magdalen. 

63  N.  Poussin:  Triumph  of  Flora 
(replica  in  the  Louvre). 

68  School  of  Guercino:  St.  John 
Baptist. 

70  Lorenzo  di  Credi:  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  two  Angels. 

71  Giulio  Romano :  Judith. 

72  Pietro  da  Cortona :  Triumph  of 
Bacchus. 

78  RomanelU:  S.  Cecilia. 
80  DossoDossi:  Large  Holy  Family, 
'spoilt  by  unskilful  cleaniug.' — M. 
84  Rubens:  *Romulus  and  Remus. 

Passage. —  102-110  Vanvitelli: 
Views  of  Rome  150  years  ago — very 
interesting. 

Room  II.— 117  C.  Caliari:  Virgin 
and  S.  Anna  with  angels. 

120  Garofalo:  Annunciation. 

126  Guido  Reni:  His  own  Portrait, 
much  restored. 

128  Vandyck:  *  Thomas  Killegrew 
and  Henry  Carew  (two  poets). 

131  Moroni:  Double  portrait — the 
younger  man  holds  a  wind  instrument. 

135  Marcello  Venusti:  Portrait  of 
Michel  Angelo. 
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137   Vandycli:  Double  portrait. 

139  Velasquez:  His  own  portrait. 
'If  genuine,  it  must  be  a  work  of  his 
first  period.' — M. 

Room  III. — 142  Amico  Aspertini 
(probably) :  Portrait  of  a  Girl. — M. 

141  Giov.  Bellini:  Portrait  of  him- 
self, not  genuine. 

143,  144  Garofalo:  SS.  Nicholas 
and  Sebastian. 

145  Titian:  *  Baptism  of  Christ — 
'  an  early  work,  ruined  by  restoration.' 
—M. 

14G  Gentile  Bellini:  Portrait  of 
Petrarch,  not  genuine. 

152  DomenicJiino :  S.  Barbara. 

Room  IV. — 176  Lor.  Lotto :  '  Young 
man  holding  a  crossbow — once  bril- 
liant, now  a  mere  wreck.'- — M. 

181  Buhens :  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigm.ata. 

195-197  Faolo  Veronese :  Hope, 
Peace,  and  the  Rape  of  Europa 
(replica  at  Venice). 

204  Garofalo :  Virgin  and  Child  in 
glory,  with  SS.  Francis  and  Anthony, 
and  view  of  a  sea  coast  below. 

203  Palma  Vecchio :  Woman  taken 
in  adultery — '  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture in  his  first  manner,  recalling 
Giov.  Bellini ;  much  damaged.' — M. 

210  Flemish  School :  Orpheus. 

221  Guercino:  S.  Petronilla.  The 
lower  part  of  this  large  composition 
represents  the  grave  of  the  martyr, 
where  her  body  is  shown  to  the  Roman 
Senator  Flaccus,  to  whom  slie  had 
been  betrothed.  Tlie  Saint's  ascent 
to  heaven  forms  the  upper  part.  The 
picture  suffered  much  on  being  re- 
moved to  France,  but  has  been 
restored. 

227    Caravaggio:    Fortune- telling 

gipsy- 

240  School  of  Caravaggio:  St. 
Sebastian. 

241  Guercino:  Cleopatra  and  Octa- 
vian. 

245  Guido  Beni :  St.  Sebastian. 

248-250  Dom.  Tintoretto:  Our  Sa- 
viour Baptized  ;  Crowned  with 
Thorns;  Scourged. 

Returning  to  the  Gallery  Proto- 
moteca(XIlI.),  we  enter  the  first  room 


on  the  rt.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  on  the  rt.,  are  two  pre- 
historic tombs,  containing  skeletons. 
The  dead  were  laid  without  sarco- 
phagi, in  a  simple  arrangement  of 
rough  stones,  as  we  see  them  liere. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  are  two 
terra-cotta  sarcophagi  in  the  shape  of 
hollow  trees,  with  their  skeletouH. 
In  the  second  sarcophagus  are  a  few 
bronze  ornaments  (Gardens  of  Sallust). 

Three  large  glass  cases  round  the 
room  marked  VIL,  VIII.,  IX.,  contain 
objects  found  in  pre-historic  tombs. 
No.  Vni.  Pottery  of  rude  make, 
stone  axe-heads,  and  a  few  bronze 
ornaments.  All  found  near  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria. 
No.  IX.  contains  a  variety  of  objects 
from  Albano.  In  the  centre  is  a  hut- 
tomb,  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  with 
an  attempt  at  ornamentation  on  the 
door,  and  with  a  bar  across  to  close  it. 
In  Case  No.  VII.  each  grave  is  sepa- 
rately arranged,  and  enumerated  as 
areo.  In  arco  XXXVIIE.,  witli  skull 
and  bones  are  terra-cotto  vases,  and 
an  enormous  fibula  of  bronze.  In  arco 
LV.,  ajar  onamented  in  a  geometric 
pattern. 

In  the  next  room :  Case  I.  Speci- 
mens of  black  pottery  of  good  shapes, 
and  a  handsome  red  jar  with  a  fluted 
pattern,  also  an  elegant  vase  with 
three  bowls  on  one  stem. 

Case  II.  Large  amphora,  plate  of 
bronze,  workt  d  in  relief,  elegant 
drinking  vases,  and  bronze  ornaments. 

Case  ILL  Vases  of  pottery,  some 
coloured  and  ornamented  with  red 
figures  on  a  black  ground;  paterae, 
with  scroll  designs  round  their  edges  ; 
a  beautiful  blue  smalt  tear  bottle. 
Little  bronze  tripods  of  fine  workman- 
ship, bowls,  and  drinking-cups. 

Case  IV.  Graves  of  men  and  women, 
with  their  weapons,  ornaments,  and 
household  goods. 

MtSEUM  OF  THE   CaPITOL. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  is  the 

*MUSEO  CAPITOLINO,  or  Gallery 
of  Sculpture,  begun  by  Clement  XII., 
and  augmented  by   Benedict   XIV., 
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Clement  XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  YIL, 
and  Leo  XII.  Ground  Floor.— In 
the 

Court  is  a  colossal  recumbent 
Statu K  of  the  Ocean,  known  by  the 
popular  name  of  Marforio,  because 
it  stood  in  the  Salita  cii  Marforio 
(Fonim  MartisX  opposite  S.  Giuseppe 
Upon  it  were  pasted  tlie  replies  to  the 
satirical  witticisms  of  Pasquino  (Rte. 
17).  Two  Statues  of  Pax,  discovered 
about  1562  in  the  Piazzetta  del  Satiri, 
near  tlie  Theatre  of  Pompey. 

On  the  rt,  Fn  ted  Sarcophagus  of 
Aurelia  Extricata,  tound  in  the  cata- 
combs of  St.  Sebastian  in  1744.  On 
the  walls  are  consular  fasces  in  relief, 
and  many  inscriptions,  mostly  relat- 
ing? to  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  dis- 
covered in  1751,  outsMe  the  Porta 
Salaria,  in  the  Vigna  del  Cinque. 
In  this  Court  and  its  corridor  are 
arranged  the  very  interesting  *Sculp- 
tuies  from  the  Iseum,  near  the  apse 
of  S.  M.  sopru  Minerva.  They  comprise 
two  Egyi'TIan  Lions,  in  black  granite, 
once  at  the  foot  of  the  cordonata ; 
two  columns  of  the  temple,  in  grey 
granite,  with  reliefs  of  an  Isiac  pro- 
cession ;  two  kynokephaloi ;  a  sphinx, 
with  the  portrait-head  and  the  car- 
touche of  King  Amasis,  a  master- 
piece of  Saitic  art;  a  crocodile,  in 
red  granite  ;  the  pedestal  of  a  can- 
delabrum; fragments  of  Ciipitals  in 
the  siiap«'  of  lotus  flowers  ;  and  other 
ornamental  marbles. 

Within  the  portico,  on  the  1.  of  the 
entrance,  colossal  Statue  of  Minerva  ; 
beside  it  a  fine  torso,  probably  of 
Bacchus.  Sarcophnyus,  with  Bac- 
chanalian reliefs, much  mutilated,  from 
the  monastery  of  Campo  Marzio.  At 
its  further  end,  a  raven,  goat,  wolf,  and 
panther.  Opposite  is  the  lower  part 
of  a  relief  with  the  Laurentian  sow 
and  pigs.  By  the  window,  21  Lower 
part  of  a  good  Phrygian  Statue  in 
pavonazzetto,  from  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stant ine. 

EOOM  I. 

In  the  centre.  Altar  with  relief  of 
a  SHcrilice,  found  in  1888  near  the 
Ponte   Garibaldi.     28   Mosaic   of  a 


Roman  Galley,  with  a  port  and  light- 
house, found  on  the  Quirinal  in  1878. 
14  Above  the  door,  *Mosaic  of  mi- 
nute tesserae,  representing  a  lion 
surrounded  l)y  Cupids,  with  Hercules 
dressed  as  Omphale,  in  the  back- 
ground, discovered  in  the  woods  of 
Porto  d'Anzio  in  1749.  10  Mosaic  of 
Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpine  as  she 
was  gathering  flowers  in  Sicily ;  at 
the  head  of  tlie  horses  is  Mercury, 
inscribed  with  Greek  names  of  Pluto's 
horses  (Chthonios,  Erebeus,  &c.).  27 
Mosaic,  Rising  of  the  Xile.  To  the 
1.  of  the  door,  curious  incisions  of  feet, 
on  a  marble  slab,  probably  votive 
ofi'erings.  12  To  the  rt.,  curious 
mosaic  of  a  Bath-house  drawn  to  scale 
and  figured  (Praetorian  Cump). 

Under  the  window,  two  large  slabs 
of  tigers  attacking  bulls,  inlaid  with 
variegated  marbles  (Basilica  of  Junius 
Bassus). 

Room  II. 

On  the  walls,  inscriptions  and  frag- 
ments, bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by 
Sarti.  In  the  centre,  *3Iarble  Sakco- 
FHAGi,  each  containing  a  skeleton,  and 
found  in  1889  on  the  site  of  the  new 
Palace  of  Justice.  The  one  on  the  1. 
is  inscribed  with  the  name  Crepereius 
Euhodus.  The  other  contains  the  re- 
mains of  a  girl,  Crepereia  Tryphaena, 
as  appeared  from  inscriptions  found 
on  the  site  dating  from  the  1st  half 
of  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  She  was  buried 
wearing  a  gold  wreath,  earrings,  neck- 
lace with  pendants,  set  with  an  in- 
taglio of  a  gryphon  attacking  a  horse, 
and  finger  rings,  one  of  them  inscribed 
FiLETVs ;  a  number  of  articles  of  toilet 
were  also  found  in  her  sarcopliagus, 
including  a  wooden  doll,  which  re- 
poses by  her  side. 

Room  III. 

On  the  walls,  inscriptions  from  the 
Sarti  and  Melchiori  collections.  To 
the  rt.,  in  the  corner.  Gravestone  of 
Claudia  Egloge,  Nero's  nurse  (Rte. 
GO).  In  the  centre  the  base  of  a 
Mosument  to  Cornelia,  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
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tlio  sculptor,  Tisicrates.  Sarcophagus, 
witli  gilded  reliefs  of  Cupids  in  a  vine- 
yard. Returning  along  the  Corridor, 
just  beyond  the(ntranee,is  (33)  a  large 
Vasic  (crnter)  of  bbick  granite,  with 
reliefs  in  the  Kgyptian  style.  Further 
1.,  35  Polyphemus,  with  a  companion 
of  Ulysses,  wrongly  restored  as  Pan. 
On  the  rt.,  21  Colossal  Pyrhhus,  or 
Mars  (so-called),  badly  restored  and 
disfigured  in  the  last  rent.  It  was 
found  in  the  Forum  of  Domitian.  and 
probably  represents  a  Roman  Em- 
peror. 38  Hercules  killing  the 
Hydra,  discovered  at  S.  Agncse,  and 
restored  by  Algardi,  before  the  dis- 


covery of  the  original  left  leg  (19) 
with  the  Hydra,  now  placed  beside 
the  statue  for  comparison.  On  the 
1.,  lower  part  of  a  draped  Female 
Statue  in  porphyry — one  of  the  best 
and  most  ancient  known. 

Room  IV. 

In  the  centre  a  Square  Altar  of 
Greek  marble  found  at  Albano,  with 
reliefs  of  the  Ijabours  of  Hercules. 
Upon  it  a  headless  statuette,  in  the 
attitude  of  Latona  escaping  with  her 
infants,  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  her  arms. 
The  style  of  the  drapery  and  the  move- 
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nicnt  of  the  figure  indicate  Greek 
workmanship  of  a  good  time — possibly 
the  early  part  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
To  the  i.,  25  Head  of  Bacchus,  of 
the  type  introduced  by  Scoj^as  and 
Praxiteles.  Below  it,  30  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  history  of  Mele- 
ager.  19  Portrait  Head  of  a  Numi- 
dian  Prince. 

Room  V. 

5  Sarcophagus,  discovered,  in  1829, 
in  the  Vigna  Ammeudola,  at  the  2nd 
milestone  on  the  Appian  Way ;  the 
reliefs  represent  a  combat  of  Gauls 
and  Romans,  the  former  with  torques 
round  their  necks  like  the  Dying  Gla- 
diator. The  Gaulish  chief  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  puts  a  sword  to  his  breast 


rather  tlian  fall  by  an  enemy.  The 
narrow  band  of  the  front  of  the  lid 
has  been  skilfully  utilised  for  the 
bent-up  figures  of  Gaulish  captives. 
The  types  of  the  Gauls  are  well  cha- 
racterised, with  their  short  beards, 
moustaches,  and  long  rough  hair. 
The  action  of  the  chief  slaying  him- 
self, and  of  the  figure  in  back 
view  near  him,  as  also  that  of  the 
Gaul  on  the  extreme  left  in  a  nearly 
sitting  posture,  is  conceived  in  an 
artistic  spirit.  But  the  rest  of  the 
composition  is  wanting  in  artistic 
style.  9  Good  Bust  of  Hadrian,  found 
at  Tivoli.  11  Sepulchral  Cippus  of 
T.  Statilius  Aper,  measurer  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  with  a  boar  at  bis  feet. 
On  the  sides,  reliefs  of  compasses, 
plummet,   a    measure   of  length,  IG 
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digits  —  4  palms  =  one  Koman  foot. 
lu  a  corner,  the  7tli  Milestone  on 
the  Appian  Way,  originally  a  memo- 
rial column  to  Annia  Eegilla,  put  up 
by  her  husband,  Herodes  Atticus 
(Rte.  42),  but  turned  into  a  milestone 
by  Maxeutius,  when  he  repaired  the 
road.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
S.  Eusebio,  and  bought  back  by  Card. 
Ale?s.  Albani.  In  the  opposite  corner, 
2  CiPPUS  OF  Bathyllus,  a  celebrated 
actor  of  the  Augustan  age,  discovered 
in  the  Columbaria  of  the  liberti  of 
Livia  on  the  Appian  Way.  The  head 
has  been  carelessly  restored  as  that  of 


a  youth.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
inscriptions,  extending  from  the  time 
of  Xero  to  Honorius  and  Yalentiniau. 

Room  VI. 

Large  Sarcophagus,  found  in  the 
tumulus  of  tlie  jNIonte  del  Grano.  The 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  found  inside  it.  On 
the  lid  are  two  recumbent  portrait 
figures.  The  subject  of  the  reliefs 
is  the  story  of  Achilles  when  he  was 
recognised  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes 
among  the  daughters  of  King  Lyco- 
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medes  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  where 
his  mother  Thetis  had  placed  him  in 
disguise  as  a  girl.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  front  he  is  seizing  a  sword  and 
shield,  really  to  join  the  Greeks;  the 
drapery  falling  over  his  1.  leg  and  the 
girl's  shoe  on  his  1.  foot  are  remains 
of  his  disguise.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  seeks  to  restrain  him 
with  her  hands  on  his  shouklers.  On 
the  buck  is  sculptured,  in  an  unfi- 
nished manner,  Priam  bringing  gifts 
to  Achilles,  and  imploring  liim  to 
give  him  back  the  body  of  Hector. 
3  *  Bust  in  relief  of  a  priestess  or 
priest  of  Cybele,  with  the  implements 
peculiar  to  the  office  ;  on  the  breast  is 
a  pendant  with  a  figure  of  Atys. 
16  The  so-called  Shield  of  Achilles 
formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  Amhones 


in  the  Church  of  tlie  Ara  Cocli,  and 
this  explains  why  there  is  a  beautiful 
Cosmatesque  mosaic  in  the  centre. 
10  Relief,  with  inscription  to  local 
deities  of  Palmyra. 

Staircase. — On  the  walls  are  frag- 
ments of  the  celebrated  Fianta  Capi- 
tolina,  the  ground-plan  of  ancient 
Rome  engraved  on  marble,  found  by 
Antonio  Dosi  da  8.  Geminiano  in  the 
time  of  Paul  III.,  in  the  garden 
behind  SS.  Cosina  e  Damiano,  on  the 
area  of  the  Forum  of  Peace.  The 
plan  was  engraved  under  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  whose  names 
are  preserved  on  Slab  IV. 

Corridor. — At  tlie  top  of  the  stair- 
ense  are  finrly-preserved  Busts  (Gii  and 
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62)  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Sopti- 
miiis  Severus,  discovered,  the  first  at 
Civita  Lavinia,  in  1701,  the  second  at 
Porto  d'Auzin.  61  Silevus,  both  arms 
restored.  60  Satyr  playing  on  a 
flute,  found  in  1749  in  tlie  vineyard 
of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  on  the 
Aventiue.  58  Statue  of  Trajanus 
Decius.  56  Seated  statue  of  a  Roman 
Lady,  with  a  boy  at  her  knee,  wearing 
a  bulla  round  his  neck.  On  the  walls, 
inscriptions  found  in  the  Columbaria 
of  the  freedmen  of  Livia  (Rtc.  42); 
many  of  them  bear  the  names  of 
persons  attached  to  the  Imperial 
household  of  the  Augustan  age,  and 
the  designation  of  their  occupations. 
54  Portrait  statue  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Titus  (near  tlie  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano).  Below  is  a  Sarcophagus, 
with  relief  of  the  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine. 51  Female  head,  of  a  good 
Greek  type ;  nose  restored.  50 
Youth,  w^rougly  restored  by  Monot 
as  a  wounded  warrior;  the  body  of 
the  figure  is  alouc  antique,  and  it 
is  cleiirly  that  of  a  disc-thrower  of  the 
type  of  the  discobolus  of  Myron,  of 
which  several  ancient  copies  exist. 
49  Colossal  bust  of  Juno,  retaining 
a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  a  Greek 
original.  The  holLnv  eyes  had  been 
filled  in,  probably  with  eyes  of  ivory 
and  ebony.  48  Torso  of  one  of  tiie 
sons  of  Niobe :  head,  1.  arm,  and  rt. 
leg  restored.  The  slim  bodily  forms 
correspond  well  with  those  of  the 
Niobides  in  Florence,  and  appear  to 
have  been  copied  from  a  Greek  original 
of  the  time  of  Praxiteles  or  Scopus. 
46  Diana  Lucifera  (Appian  Way, 
with  Xo.  10).  Beneath  it,  Sarco- 
phagus, with  reliefs  of  the  Birth  and 
Education  of  Bacchus  (S.  Biagio,  at 
Nemi).  42  Sitting  Female  ;  the 
drapery,  though  coarsely  executed,  has 
considerable  grandeur  of  style  (near 
S.  Gregorio).  39  Good  head  of  Venus. 
36  Bust  of  Hadrian,  the  mask  in 
alabaster.  The  fine  Marblb  Vase  at 
the  whidow  was  found  near  the  tomb 
of  Caecilia  Metella,  in  1680.  It  stands 
on  a  circular  altar,  with  reliefs  of  12 
divinities,  found  at  Nettuno;  a  good 
specimen  of  the  archaistic  sculpture 
in  Rome  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  with  its 


affectation  of  true  archaic  minuteness 
and  ri  finement.  In  the  centre  we  have 
Jupiter  (followed  by  Juno,  Minerva, 
HercuL'.-,  Apollo,  Diana,  Mars,  Venus) 
facing  Vulcan,  who  is  followed  by 
Neptune,  Mercury,  Vesta.  31  Head 
of  Geta.  30  Bust  of  Trajan.  29 
Minerva  (Velletri).  28  Marcus 
Aurelius,  as  a  boy.  26  Head  of 
Augustus.  25  On  the  plinth,  relief 
of  the  vestal  Claudia  Quincta,  miracu- 
lously floating  a  ship  which  had 
stuck  fast  in  the  Tiber,  to  prove  her 
chastity  (Marmorata).  [Entrance  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Venus.]— 20  (see  below). 
16  One  of  the  Daughters  of  Niobe, 
wounded,  aufl  in  the  act  of  falling: 
h(  ad  and  both  arms  restored;  a  com- 
panion figure  to  20,  whi«'h,  however, 
is  represented  as  a  Psyt-he  with  butter- 
fly's wiiijrs  (Ha  Irian's  Villa).  In  both 
statues  the  treatment  of  drapery  and 
the  attitudes  are  mucli  the  same. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both 
have  been  modelled  pretty  closely  on 
an  origiual  Greek  composition,  repre- 
senting Apollo  and  Diana  slaying 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe.  14 
Bacchic  Vase,  with  Satyrs  and  Bac- 
chantes in  low  relief.  10  Octagonal 
Cinerary  Urn,  with  seven  Cupids,  in 
rcdief.  9  Head  of  a  laughing 
Bacchus.  8  Drunken  Bacchante. 
[Entrance  to  the  Room  of  the  Doves.] 
— 5  Cupid  drawing  his  bow  (Hadrian's 
Villa) ;  wings,  both  arms,  bow,  and 
lower  part  of  1.  leg  restored.  This 
type  of  Cupid  has  often  been  traced 
to  an  original  sculpture  by  Praxiteles, 
but  there  is  little  of  the  style  of  that 
artist  in  this  or  any  other  similar 
Cupids. 

Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.— 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  in  this 
hall  were  carried  to  Paris  in  1796, 
and  brought  back  in  1816.  I.  *Dying 
Gladiator.  'There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gaul, 
as  the  torque  round  his  neck  would 
indicate.  The  date  of  the  sculpture 
is  2nd  or  1st  cent.  B.C.,  when  designs, 
representing  victories  over  the  Gauls, 
became  frequent  in  Greek  and  Graeco- 
Roman  art.  On  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  was  a  group  of  the  kind  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Athenians  by  Attains, 
the  king  of  Pcrgamos.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Dying  Gladiator 
may  liave  belonged  to  that  group, 
but  the  tigures  of  Gauls,  with  their 
strong  expressions  of  the  emotions, 
lent  themselves  so  readily  to  the  ar- 
tistic taste  of  tlie  times  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  connecting  this  par- 
ticular statue  with  the  group  of  Atta- 
lus.' — A.  S.  M.  The  rt.  arm  and  the 
toes  of  both  feet  have  been  restored. 
The  arm  is  attributed  to  Michel 
Augelo. 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  Bide  the  last  drops,  ebbing 

slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fall  hoavy,  one  bj'  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the 
wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother— he,  their 

sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood— shall    he 

expire. 
And  unavenged .'    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut 

your  ire :  C'/ulde  Harold. 

John  Bell  thus  describes  the  anatomy 
of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  '  The  forms 
are  full,  round,  and  manly  ;  tlie  visage 
mournful;  the  lip  yielding  to  the 
effect  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
Tittle  wrinkled  ;  the  hair  clotted  in 
thi::k  sharp-pointed  locks,  as  if  from 
the  sweat  of  fight  and  exhausted 
strength  ;  the  body  large  ;  the  shoul- 
ders square ;  the  balance  well  pre- 
served by  the  hand  on  which  he  rests; 
the  limbs  finely  rounded ;  the  joints 
alone  are  slender  and  fine.'  It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  and  is  supj<osed  to  belong 
to  a  large  composition,  other  parts  of 
"whicli  !ire  at  the  Mumo  Boncornpdgni 
(Rtc.  20),  wiiere  this  was  formerly 
placed.  It  was  purchased  from  thence 
by  Clement  XII. 


5  *DiONYSLS,  misnamed  Ariadne,  a 
fine  bust.  4  Amazon,  rt.  arm  re- 
stored :  otherwise  one  of  the  best  of 
the  existing  ancient  copies  from  the 
original  of  Polycletus,  or  his  rival  in 
this  case,  Cresilas  (Hadrian's  Villa). 
3  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great.  10 
Bust  of  Marcus  Brutus.  12  Anti- 
nous  (Pladrian's  Villa);  a  very  good 
example  of  (-Jraeco-Roman  sculpture 
in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  when  there  was 
a  prevalent  taste  for  youthful  figures 
with  their  bodily  forms  softened  down 
and  attitudes  more  or  less  sentimen- 
talised. 11.  Column  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster (Marmorata,  Rte.  4:0).  10  Faun  : 
probably  the  best  of  the  ancient  copies 
of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  to  be  seen 
in  Rome,  arms  and  feet  restored ;  found 
in  1701,  near  Civita  Lavinia,  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  villa.  9  Graceful 
Figure  of  a  Girl  protecting  a  dove  ; 
the  serpent  at  her  side  is  a  modern 
restoration.  8  Statue  of  Zeno 
(Civita  Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  the 
villa  of  Antoninus  Pius). 

Hall  of  the  Faun. — On  the  rt.  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze, 
inscribed  with  part  of  the  Lex  Regia, 
or  the  Decree  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferring the  imperial  power  on  Vespa- 
sian. From  this  table  Cola  di  Rienzo 
expounded  to  his  followers  the  power 
and  rights  of  the  Roman  people. 
It  was  in  the  Bronze  Collection  at 
the  liateran.  Roman  inscriptions, 
with  an  interesting  series  of  the  Siffna 
Tegularia,  or  private  marks  of  brick- 
makers.  1  Faun  in  rosso  autico 
(Hadrian's  Villa  in  173G),  more  re- 
markable for  its  material  than  for  its 
sculpture.  It  stands  on  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter.  3  Sarcophagls,  with 
reliefs  representing  the  story  of  Diana 
and  Endymion  (S.  Eustachio).  8  Boy 
with  Comic  Mask,  in  broad,  simple 
style  ;  lower  part  of  legs  restored.  IG 
Boy  and  Goo3e,  found  in  1741  between 
the  Lateran  and  S.  Croce ;  in  a  fine, 
large  style  of  sculpture,  the  figures  of 
the  boy  and  the  goose  being  kept 
closely  united  to  avoid  masses  of 
shadow,  and  the  realistic  elfect  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  other  copies  of 
this  subject  in  Rome  (tj/.  \'atican), 
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where  the  figure  of  the  goose  is  kept 
well  apart  from  the  boy.  Probably 
this  group  approaches  more  nearly 
than  any  of  the  others  to  the  original 
of  the  sculptor,  Boethus,  from  which 
they  appear  to  be  derived.  1 8  Sarco- 
phagus, with  reliefs  of  the  battle 
of  Greeks  and  Amazons  :  on  the  lid, 
groups  of  mourning  Amazons.  Found 
near  Torre  Salona,  on  the  Via  Colla- 
tina.  Over  the  entrance  door,  Relief 
of  cars  drawn  by  elephants,  leopards, 
deer,  and  sheep,  led  by  Cupids,  with 
the  attributes  of  Apollo,  Bacchus, 
and  Mercury.  Opposite,  front  of  a 
Christian  Sarcophagus,  representing 
Cupids  employed  in  the  vintage.  23, 
26,  27  Altaes,  with  a  rostrum  on 
their  front,  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
Tranquillitas,  and  the  Winds,  found  in 
clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzio, 
and  suppose  to  have  been  votive 
offerings  from  sailors. 

Saloon ;  a  fine  room,  with  a  heavy 
painted  and  gilt  roof,  in  sunk  panels, 
of  the  time  of  Innocent  X.  On  the 
rt.,  28  Harpocrates,  with  his  finger 
on  his  mouth  (Hadrian's  Villa  in 
1744).  20  Apollo,  lower  part  of  legs, 
both  forearms  and  nose  restored :  a 
good  copy  from  a  Greek  original  of 
the  early  part  of  tlie  5th  cent.  B.C..  pro- 
bably by  the  sculptor  Kalamis ;  another 
copy  is  in  the  Museum  at  Athens; 
and  a  third  in  the  British  Museum. 
As  each  of  tljese  three  ancient  copies 
agree  among  themselves  with  extra- 
ordinary exactness,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  original  has  been  reproduced 
with  considerable  faithfulness  in  them 
all,  and  that  it  was  a  work  much 
prized  in  antiquity.  In  all  the  copies 
the  bodily  forms  are  softened  down  in 
detail,  but  the  proportions  of  a  long 
massive  body  with  comj laratively  short 
legs,  as  also  the  type  of  face  and  treat- 
ment of  the  hair,  are  always  studiously 
preserved.  19  Amazon,  arms  modern, 
head  ancient,  but  not  belonging  to 
this  figure.  Two  fluted  columns  of 
porta  santa  marble  found  near  the 
tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella.  The 
Victories  which  support  the  arms 
of  Clement  XII.  above  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Arch  of  Marcus 


Aurelius  in  the  Corso.  14  A  Roman 
in  his  toga,  called  Marius,  from 
which  Chantrey  copied  his  statue  of 
Canning  in  Palace  Yard. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  hall  are 
statues  of — 1  Jupiter,  in  black  marble, 
on  a  circular  altar  of  white  marble 
(Porto  d'Anzio),  sculptured  with 
archaistic  reliefs  of  Mercury  approach- 
ing an  altar,  followed  by  Apollo  and 
Diana.  2,  4  Two  elaborately  worked 
Centaurs,  in  higio  morato  (Hadrian's 
Villa  in  173G).  On  the  base  are  the 
names  of  the  sculptors,  Arifteas  and 
Papias  of  Aplirodisium.  No.  4  has  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back ;  the 
original  idea  must  have  been  to  place 
a  Cupid  on  the  back  of  the  Centaur 
as  in  other  instances.  Between  tiiem, 
in  contrast  with  their  excess  of  elabor- 
ation, is  a  figure  of  the  Infant  Her- 
cules, in  green  basalt  (Aventine), 
sculptured  with  great  simplicity,  for 
which,  however,  some  of  the  credit  may 
be  due  to  the  extraordinary  hardness 
of  this  material.  This  statue  is  placed 
on  a  square  pedestal  of  white  marble, 
with  reliefs  representing,  on  the  front, 
the  infant  .lupiter  buckled  by  the  ehe- 
goat  Amalthea,  in  Crete,  while  the 
two  Curetes  dance  and  make  a  noise 
to  prevent  his  cries  reaching  the  ear 
of  liis  father  Saturn ;  on  the  rt.  Rhea 
presenting  to  Saturn  a  stone  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes  like  a  child  ;  on 
the  back,  Riiea  lying  on  the  ground ; 
on  the  1.  J  upiter  on  his  throne.  Frag- 
mentary, and  restored.  5  Aescu- 
lapius in  black  marble,  on  a  circular 
altar,  with  reliefs  representing  a 
sacrifice  (Porto  d'Anzio). 

At  a  window,  33  Amazon,  of  the 
game  type  as  19,  derived  from  an 
original  of  Kresilas;  inscribed  on 
the  stem  of  the  tree  Sosicles,  perhaps 
intended  for  the  sculptor.  34  Mars 
AND  Venus  (Isola  Sacra  in  1770)  ; 
a  coarsely  executed  group,  but  the 
similarity  in  attitude  of  this  Venus 
and  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre 
suggests  that  the  latter  also  had  been 
originally  grouped  with  a  figure  of 
Mars. 

Hall  of  Illustrious  Men.— On  the 
walls,  *  Frieze,  in  six  pieces,  probably 
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from   a   temple    of   Neptune,    repre- 
senting  sacrificial  instruments,  with 
trident  prows   of  galleys   and   other 
naval   emblems.     Over  the   entrance 
door,   119   Death    of    Meleager,   the 
front  of  a  sarcophagus.     116  Calliope 
instructing  Orpheus.     115  An  inter- 
ment.    114   Conveying  a  dead  body- 
to  the  funeral   pile.     Ill  Sacrifice 
TO  Hygieia,   in  rosso    antico.      110 
Fragment  of  an   archaistic   relief  of 
Hercules  followed  by  three  goddesses. 
The  relief  when  complete  had  probably- 
represented  the  marriage  of  Hercules 
and   Hebe.     In   the  centre  (98)  is  a 
fine  sitting  Statue,  supposed  to  be 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  formerly 
in  the  Giustiniani  collection ;  1.  arm, 
1.  leg,  and  rt.  hand   badly  restored. 
Bound  the  room  are  busts  of  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  historians : — 1  Alex- 
ander the  Great.     4,  5,  6  Socrates.     8 
Carneades.     10  Hellenistic  Poet.     13 
Aelius    Aristides.      17  Head   of  the 
young    Bacchus,    with    wreath    and 
ribbons  on  his  neck,  of  the  type  of 
Scopas   or   Prascites;   inscribed  with 
name  of  Hiero  (lEPHN).    21  Diogenes. 
22    Plato,   inscribed   with   the  name 
of  Archicles.      24   Asclepiades.      25 
Theon    of    Smyrna,    with    a    Greek 
inscription,  discovered  at  Smyrna  in 
the    last    century.      27    Pythagoras. 
28  Bust,  called  Alexander  the  Great. 
30  Aristophanes  (?).     31  Demosthenes. 
33,  34  Sophocles.     35  Idealized  por- 
trait.  37  Hippocrates.  38  Chrysippus. 
44,  45,  46,   47  Homer.     48  Corbulo. 
49   Fine   head  of  Scipio   Africanus, 
with  the  wound  on  the  left  side  of 
his  head   carefully  worked  out.     54 
Ideal  head  wearing  helmet,  possibly 
Minerva.      55  Sappho.      63    Double 
term   of    Epicurus    and    Metrodorus, 
found  in  1743,  in  digging  the  foun- 
dations   of    the    portico    of    S.    M. 
Maggiore.     64  Epicurus.     65  Pytho- 
dorus,  found  at  Epiiesus,  nose  restored  ; 
inscribed   Pythodoris.      66    Phocion, 
modem.     68,  69  Masinissa.     72,   73 
Julian  the  Apostate  (?).    75  Cicero. 
76  Poet,  with  a  tragic  mask  on  the 
shoulder  (Via  Latina  iu  1827;.     82 
Aeschylus. 

Hall  of  the  Emperors,— On  the  wall 


opposite  the  windows  are  two  large 
reliefs  in  fairly  good  style  : — 89  Per- 
seus delivering  Andromeda  from  the 
sea  monster,  now  lying  slain  at  her 
feet;  92  Endymion  with  his  dog 
(Aventine).  Both  these  belong  to  the 
series  in  the  Pal.  Spada  (Rte.  22).  84 
Seated  portrait  statue  of  a  Roman 
lady,  mis-named  Agrippina  (see 
below),  remarkable  for  the  ease^  of 
the  attitude  and  the  careful  rendeiing 
of  the  drapery.  Around  the  room 
are  arranged  '84  busts  of  Eoman 
emperors  and  empresses  in  chronologi- 
cal order,illustrating  the  extraordinary 
power  of  portraiture  which  the  Eoman 
arti-sts  possessed,  1  Julius  Caesar. 
2  Fine  'laureate  head  of  Augustus. 
2a  Augustus.  3  The  young  Mar- 
cellus (?).  4,  5  Tiberius  (Privernum 
in  1839).  6  Drusus,  his  brotlier.  7 
Drusus,  his  son  (Tusculum  in  1818). 

8  Anton  ia,  wife  of  the  first  Drusus, 
mother  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius. 

9  Germanicus.     10  His  wife,  Agrip- 
pina, bearing  no  resemblance  to  her 
so-called  likeness  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.     11  Caligula,  in  green  basalt. 
12  Claudius.    13  Messalina,  the  fifth, 
and   (14)  Agrippina,  the   sixth   wife 
of  Claudius.     15,  16  Nero.     17  Pop- 
paea,  his  wife,  the   bust   in  Pavon- 
azzetto  marble  (near  S.  Lorenzo).     18 
Galba  (modern).    19  Otho.    20  Vitel- 
lius.      21  Vespasian.      22  Titus.     23 
Julia,  his  daughter,  found  with  No.  25 
in   the   Villa   Casali.     24  Domitian. 
25    Domitia    Longina,   his    wife.     26 
Nerva    (modern).       27    Trajan.      28 
Plotina,    his     wife.       29    His    sister 
Marciana.      30    His    niece    Matidia. 
31,  32  Hadrian  (Porto  d'Anzio).     33 
Julia  Sabina,  his  wife,  with  badly  re- 
stored  nose.     34   Aelius  Ctieaar,  his 
adopted    son.      35    Antoninus     Pius 
(Lanuvium  in  1701).    36  Faustina  the 
elder,  his  wife.     37,  38  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  at  different  ages.     39  Faustina, 
his  wife  (Hadrian's  Villa).    41  Lucius 
Verus.     43  Commodus  (Lanuvium  iu 
1701).      45    Pertinax.      47    Cornelia 
Paula,  wife  of  Elagabalus.     48  Macri- 
nus.     49  Carefully   wrought   bust  of 
an  unknown  person  of  Hadrian's  time. 
51  Septimius  Severus.     52  His  wife, 
Julia  Domna,  with  a  wig.     53  Cara- 
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calla.  57  Elag:aTjalus.  59  Julia 
Maesa,  his  grandmother.  60  Alex- 
ander Severus.  (J2  Maximinus.  63 
Maximus,  his  son.  64  Gordian  tlie 
elder.  65  Gordian  the  younger.  66 
Pupionus.  69  Philip  the  youno;er 
(CivitaLavinia).  70  Trajanus  Decius. 
72  Hostiliauu.s.  76  Gallienus.  79 
CarinuSj  bearing  no  resemblance  how- 
ever to  his  coin-portraits,  ai^d  ap- 
pearing to  be  of  an  earlier  time.  80 
Unknown  head  of  the  1st  cent.  81 
Constantius  Chlorus.  82  Julian  the 
Apostate.  83  Valentinianus  III.,  a 
specimen  of  the  depraved  condition  of 
Komau  sculpture  in  the  5tli  cent. 

Cabinet  of  the  Venus,  containing 
the  Venus  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  in 
Pentelic  marble,  and  was  found  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Subura. 
One  of  the  hands  was  subsequently 
injured  when  the  statue  was  carried 
off  to  Paris.  This  statue  is  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Venus  dei  ^Eedici, 
neither  being  of  a  high  order  of  art, 
CopiD  AND  Psyche,  a  finely  composed 
group,  found  on  tiie  Aventine  in 
1794.  Psyclie  has  no  wings,  and  the 
group  may  perhaps  only  represent  a 
Boy  and  Girl  embracing. 

Hall  of  the  Doves,  so  called  from 
the  *MosAic  of  four  doves  on  a  bii.sin 
of  water;  very  minute  workmanship, 
and  justly  admired  for  its  technical 
skill.  It  answers  to  a  work  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  mosai- 
cists,  Sosus  of  Pergamos,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  a  dove  drinking,  and 
darkening  the  water  with  the  shadow 
of  her  head ;  on  the  lip  of  the  vessel 
others  are  pluming  themselves.  "  Mira- 
oilis  ibi  columba  bibens  et  aquam 
umbra  capitis  infuscans.  Apricantur 
aliae  scabentes  sese  in  canthari  labro." 
It  was  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana  in 
1737  by  Card.  Furietti,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  Clement  XIII. 
"Underneath  is  (13)  a  small  marble 
♦Sarcophagus  with  reliefs.  In 
the  centre  Prometheus  making  man 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  figure,  on 
whose  head  Mineiva  places  a  butter- 
fly. Psyche,  emblematic  of  the  soul. 
Another  small   figure    stands    on    a 


pedestal  like  a  lifeless  statuette. 
Behind  Prometheus  are  two  of  the 
Fates,  Lachesis  and  Clotho.  Lower 
down  reclines  a  large  figure  of  Eartli 
(Gaea),  holding  a  cornucopia  with  two 
children ;  at  her  feet  a  small  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Immediately 
above  the  head  of  Earth  is  a  Triton 
blowing  a  shell  to  indicate  the  sea 
out  of  which  is  rising  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  behind  which  reclines  Oceanus 
with  rudder.  At  the  angle  is  Vulcan 
at  work  on  an  anvil,  and  round  ou 
the  left  side  are  two  of  his  a-ssis- 
tant  Cyclopes ;  farther  awav,  figures 
which  may  be  Adam  and  Eve.  Re- 
turning to  the  front  we  see  behind 
Minerva  a  veiled  fern  ile  figure,  proba- 
bly Night ;  behind  lier,  Luna  in  a 
chariot  (biga);  below  is  a  figure  of 
Death,  Thanatos,  leaning  on  inverted 
torch  over  the  body  of  a  youth  stretched 
dead  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  at 
whose  head  sits  Fate  unrolling  a  scroll. 
Above  Fate,  Psyche  with  butterfly's 
wings  flying  through  the  air,  and 
conducted  to  Hades  by  Mercury,  the 
Guide  of  Souls  (Psychopompos).  At 
his  feet  a  boy  and  a  cornucopia  which 
is  held  by  a  reclining  figure  of  Earth 
(Gaea),  on  wliose  head  Prometheus, 
now  punished  by  the  gods  by  being 
chained  to  a  rock  on  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  plants  his  rt.  foot  (rt. 
corner).  Round  the  end  is  Hercules 
come  to  free  Prometheus  by  shooting 
the  vulture,  and  above  is  a  figure  of 
Pan,  to  indicate  the  mountainous 
scene. 

Further  on,  Mosaic  with  masks ; 
below  it.  Sarcophagus,  Endymion  put 
to  sleep  by  Selene. 

At  the  sides  of  the  opposite  window 
are  three  very  important  fragments 
of  the  Tabulae  Iliacae — tablets  with 
illustrations  in  relief  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  events  connected  with 
it.  The  most  complete  (83)  contains 
illustrations  of  parts  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Iliupersis  of  Stesichorus,  the  Little 
Iliad  by  Lesches,  and  the  Aethiopis 
by  Arctinus  of  Miletus  (Bovillae).  On 
the  floor  and  in  cases,  ancient  Roman 
weights. 

The  Capitoline  Museum  is  some- 
times illuminated  by  electricity   in 
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honour  of  royal  personages  or  some 
congress  of  illustrious  men,  with  strik- 
ing effect  of  flesh  or  ivory-coloured 
light  upon  the  statues. 

Entering  the  grounds  of  the  Pal. 
GaffarelU,   to   which    an    open    gate 
leads  halfway  up  the  Via  delle  Tre 
Pile  (p.  Sf)),  and  turning  always  to 
the  1.,  the   traveller   may   pass  com- 
pletely round  the  Fed.  dei  Conservatori, 
and  inspect   the  site   of  the   famous 
Temple      of     Jupiter      Capitoliniis. 
This     Temple,    commenced    by    the 
Tarquins,  and  dedicated  in  the  early 
days    of    the    Republic     (b.c.    509), 
contained  three  distinct   celiac,   side 
by  side,  the  central  one  consecrated 
to   Jupiter,  the   wings   to   Juno  and 
Minerva.      Its    form    was    therefore 
unusually  wide,  nearly  approaching  a 
square,   and   its    sides    measured    69 
yds.  by  64.     The  style  was  Tuscan, 
and  the  material  peperino  or  traver- 
tine ;    and,  as   the   triple   front   was 
enclosed    within    one    pediment,    its 
appearance    must    have    been  squat 
and  heavy.     It  was   three   times  re- 
built, but  always  on  the  old  founda- 
tions ;    first    in    the    time   of   Sulla, 
secondly   by   Vespasian,   the   former 
temple    having    been    burnt    in    the 
assault  on  the  Capitol  by  the  soldiers 
of  Vitellius ;  and  thirdly,  after  another 
fire,     by     Domitian.       The     gilding 
added  by  this  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
cost  2,500,000/.     At  the  beginning  of 
the    oth    cent,    Stilicho,    tiie   bravo 
lieutenant   of   the    Emp.    Honorius, 
fitripped   the   golden   plates  from  its 
d<x)rs  to  provide  means  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  against  the  Goths.     It  was 
plundered  of  half   its  gilded   bronze 
tiles  by  Genseric's  Vandals  (a.d.  454), 
while  Pope  Honorius  removed  the  rest 
in  630  to  cover  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's. 
Some  years  since,   an   excavation  in 
the  garden  of  tiie  Pal.  Calfarolli  dis- 
closed   some    extensive    foundations, 
but   the   shape    of    the    building    to 
which    they   had    belonged    was    not 
apparent.      These    have     now    been 
again  buried;  but  in   1876-7  further 
discoveries    were  >  made,    by    means 
of    which    the    sito    of    the    temph; 
h^    been    laid    out    witji     tolerabh; 


certainty.  It  appears  to  have  fliced 
somewhat  east  of  south ;  its  S.E. 
corner  being  in  the  Via  Monte  Caprino, 
close  to  the  W.  door  of  the  coach- 
house of  tlie  Embassy,  its  S.W.  angle 
in  the  garden  of  the"^  Pal.  Caftarelli, 
and  its  N.W  corner  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  same  palace.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  roughly  to  have  occupied 
the  bite  of  the  Pal.  Caftarelli  and  its 
dependencies.  Unfortunately  most  of 
the  fcubstructions  have  been  covered 
again.  Some  square  tufa  stones  at 
the  edge  of  the  terrace,  50  yds. 
within  the  gateway  on  the  rt.,  best 
seen  from  the  Via  Tor  de'  Specchi 
(Rte.  23),  and  some  fragments  in 
and  behind  the  coach-house  in  the 
Via  3Ionte  Caprino,  are  the  only 
remains  now  accessible.  An  account 
of  the  ruins  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Professor  Jordan  (^Ann.  delV  Istit. 
Arch.  1876,  p.  145),  which  is  ac- 
companied with  a  plan  ('Monum. 
Ined.'  vol.  x.  tav.  30  a.).  Another 
fragment  of  the  temple  was  discovered 
at  the  N.M  angle  of  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio  in  the  summer  of  1886. 
The  Capitoline  Temple  w^-is  sur- 
rounded l)y  many  other  temples,  some 
of  considerable  size ;  but  no  trace  of 
any  other  ancient  monument  is  now 
to  be  seen  on  tliis  side  of  the  hill. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  was  that 
of  Jiijiiter  ToiHins, '  built  by  Augus- 
tus in  gratitude  for  his  preservation, 
when  a  servant  carrying  a  torch  before 
his  litter  in  Spain  was  struck  down 
by  lightning.' — JL 

The  site  of  the  famous  Tarpeinn 
Jior,h,  from  which  the  condemned 
criminals  were  hurled,  has  been  as 
much  a  matter  of  doubt  as  that  of  Iho 
Capitoline  Temple.  Two  localities 
at  present  claim  the  name.  One  is 
the  clift'  in  the  Vicolo  deila  Kupo 
Tarpea,  near  the  Via  Tor  de'  Specchi 
(Rte.  23)  ;  tho  other  is  best  seen 
from  the  garden  of  the  Cam.  TarjicAt, 
which  contains  th<;  Archaeological 
Institute  (p.  [61]),  and  a  I'lotestant 
Hospital.  (Custode,  25  Via  del  Monto 
Caprino.)  The  traitors'  leap,  if  on 
the  latter  site,  would  be  inside  tho 
ancient  city;  if  on  the  former,  tho 
Ixtdies  of  the   crimipalii   would   hayp 
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fallen  outside  the  walls,  an  arrange- 
ment more  consistent  with  the  super- 
stitions of  that  period.  But  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius,  in  which  lie 
speaks  of  the  Tarpeiau  rock  as  a  cliff 
overhanging  the  Forum,  and  of  tlic 
execution  as  taking  place  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  lias  induced  anti- 
quaries to  give  the  preference  to  the 
Casa  Tar  pea. 

Continuing  along  the  Via  del  Monte 
Caprino,  so  named  because  this  part 
of  the  hill  in  mediaeval  times  was  a 
pasture  for  goats,  we  descend  through 
a  triple  portico  upon  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio.    On  the  rt.  stands  the 

Palace  op  the  Senator, 

re-erected  by  Boniface  IX.  in  1389 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Tabularium,  as 
a  fortified  residence  of  the  Senator. 
The  fa9ade  was  constructed  by  Rai- 
naldi  (1592),  after  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.  In  front  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  double  flight  of  stairs. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  V.,  and  ornamented 
with  a  statue  of  Minerva,  in  poi-pliyry, 
found  at  Cori,  commonly  called  Kome 
Triumphant ;  the  marble  head  and 
arms  are  modern.  The  colossal  figures 
of  the  Nile  and  Tiber  existed  on  the 
Quirinal  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Coiistantine  in  the  15th  cent.,  and 
appear  to  be  works  of  the  Antonine 
period.  The  hall,  decorated  in  the 
worst  taste,  contains  busts  of  Count 
Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  others.  In 
the  upper  rooms  are  the  offices  of  the 
Municipality,  the  local  police  courts, 
and,  high  above  all,  the  Observatory 
of  the  Capitol,  attached  to  the  CJiair 
of  Astronomy  at  the  University.  The 
low  towers  on  the  corners  towards 
the  Forum  were  built,  that  on  the  N. 
by  Boniface  IX.  (1389),  that  on  the 
S.  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455).  The 
second  door  on  the  1.,  in  tlie  Via  del 
Campidoglio,  gives  access  to  the 

*Tal)ularium,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant monuments  of  Eepublican  Kome. 
(Adra.,  10  to  3,  except  Sun, ;  50  c.)  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  Consul  B.C.  78. 


The  exterior  is  best  seen  from  the 
Forum,  but  important  parts  of  its  ex- 
ternal wall  are  also  preserved  on  the 
two  sides,  especially  on  the  S.W.,  fac- 
ing tlie  Via  del  Campidoglio.  The 
outer  wall  is  an  admirably  regular 
construction  of  opus  quadratum  in 
lapis  Gahinus  (Sperone)  and  lapis 
Aibanus  (peperino),  with  blocks  2  ft. 
by  4 ;  in  the  interior  red  tufa  is  used. 
At  the  height  of  about  3G  ft.  above 
the  Forum  an  open  corridor  waa 
carried  along  the  front  of  the  building, 
faced  with  an  arcade  having  Tuscan 
half  columns  on  the  piers.  The  arches 
were  closed  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
the  architrave  and  remains  of  nine 
capitals  may  be  seen  on  the  fa9ade, 
and  one  arch  with  its  two  half  columns 
has  been  reopened.  It  is  conjectured 
that  there  was  also  an  upper  gallery 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  architectural 
decorations  are  constructed  in  traver- 
tine, so  that  in  this  building  the  four 
kinds  of  stone  succeS'iively  brought 
into  use  at  Kome  were  employed 
together. 

The  corridor,  having  been  used  in 
the  15th  and  16th  cent,  for  a  salt 
magazine,  still  bears  marks  of  the 
damage  thereby  done  to  the  stone. 
It  is  now  arranged  as  a 

Museum,  in  which  are  preserved 
carved  and  inscribed  stones  and  archi- 
tectural fragments.  At  the  further 
end,  on  the  1.,  are  portions  of  the  enta- 
blatures of  the  Temples  of  Concord 
and  Vespasian,  put  together  and  re- 
stored by  Canina.  Below  the  corridor 
is  a  series  of  cells  used  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  prison,  but  probably  de- 
signed as  strong  rooms  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  documents,  which 
were  inscribed  on  brass  tablets  {tabu- 
lae), or  for  treasure.  They  now 
contain  an  enormous  number  of  am- 
phorae, found  on  the  Esquiline(p.  311). 

Looking  down  from  this  level  may 
be  seen  the  commencement  of  a  curious 
and  interesting  flight  of  sixty-seven 
steps,  roofed  over  by  horizontal  arches 
between  walls  of  massive  masonry. 
They  led  up  from  a  doorway,  still 
visible  from  the  outside,  which 
formerly    opened    into    the    Forum, 
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and  was  closed  by  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian.  The  stairs 
passed  up  tlirough  the  Tabularium  to 
the  Capitol,  but  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  building. 

From  the  middle  of  the  upper  cor- 
ridor a  tiight  of  steps  (marked  '  Torre 
Capitol ina ')  ascends  through  several 
chambers  to  the  Tower.  The  walls  of 
the  staircase  are  lined  with  inscrip- 
tions, reliefs,  and  coats-of-arm^,  relat- 
ing to  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome. 

The  Tower  was  built  by  Martino 
Lunghi  in  1572,  replacing  an  older 
structure.  It  commands  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  *Yiew  of 
Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Within 
it  hangs  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol, 
the  celebrated  Patarina,  captured  at 
Viterbo  in  the  middle  ages,  and  only 
rung  on  very  solemn  occasions.  The 
following  description  indicates  the 
chief  points  as  seeu  from  each  face  of 
the  parapet,  beginning  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  walking  round  to  the  left. 

I.  I3elow  lies  the  Forum  (p.  57). 
On  the  Palatine,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous object  is  the  Villa  Mills,  backed 
by  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano  in  its  line  of  brown 
walls,  and  the  white  Tomb  of  Caecilia 
Metella.  Then  to  the  1.  the  low  red 
roofs  of  the  Military  Hosintal,  the 
Passionist  Convent  with  its  extensive 
grounds,  the  yellow  Villa  Mattel,  S. 
Stefano  Rotondo,  the  long  row  of 
arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the 
pinnacled  mass  of  the  Lateran.  Be- 
yond in  the  distance  rises  Monte  Cavo 
(3150  ft.;,  with  Rocca  di  Papa  (2045 
ft.)  on  its  higher  slopes,  Marino  and 
Grotta  Ferrata  lower  down,  and  to 
the  1.  Frascati  with  its  villas,  irom 
which  a  line  slants  upwards  to  the 
Arx  of  I'usculum  (2195  ft.).  On  a 
hill  U)  the  1.  rises  Bocca  Priora  (2520 
ft.)»  «'ind  on  a  lower  summit  Calonna 
(1140  ft.).  Then  follows  a  depres- 
sion between  the  Alban  and  Sabine 
range,  the  first  important  town  on  the 
slopes  of  the  latter  being  Palestrina 
(1550  ft.).  Nearer  home  is  seen  the 
brick  campanile  of  S.  Croce,  the  large 
greenish-grey  Pal.  Field,  the  two 
mediaeval  towers  near  H.  Martino,  an<l 


the  domes  and  campanile  of  S.  M. 
Maggiore,  to  the  1.  of  which  rises 
Tivoti  (760  ft.). 

II.  Below  is  the  boundary-wall  of 
the  Forum  of  Augustus,  with  the 
three  fluted  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Mars  Ultor.  Further  1.  lies  the 
Forum  of  Trajan.  Between  these 
two  points  rises  the  slightly  leaning 
Torre  clelle  Milizie,  backed  by  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Aldobraudiui. 
Above  the  tower  are  seen  the  roofs 
and  turrets  of  the  huge  Pal.  delle 
Finalize.  In  the  distance  to  the  rt. 
stands  Monte  Gennaro  (4170  ft.),  with 
the  hill  towns  oi  Monte  Celio  (1275  ft.) 
and  S.  Angela  Eomano  (1310  ft.),  at 
the  foot  of  its  lofty  range.  Imme- 
diately to  the  1.  of  the  Torre  delle 
Milizie  stretches  the  extensive  Palace 
of  the  Quiriual,  while  further  1.  is 
seen  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  dei 
Monti  with  its  obelisk,  the  Villa 
Medici  with  its  gardens,  the  Piucio 
and  the  woods  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
Above  these,  Mentana  (480  ft.)  and 
Monte  Rotondo  (540  ft.). 

III.  At  our  feet  is  the  Church  of 
the  Ara  Cocli,  and  beyond  it  a  pic- 
turesque inner  loggia  of  the  Pal. 
Veuezia,  with  the  little  campanile  oi 
S.  Marco.  Further  rt.,  the  narrow 
Corso  is  visible  almost  in  its  entire 
length,  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  unfinished  monu- 
ment to  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  far  as 
the  Porta  del  Po|X)lo  at  its  N.  end. 
Half-way  down  on  the  1.  stands  the 
Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  the 
1.  of  which  is  the  brown  clock-faced 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  new 
ugly  blocks  of  buildings  on  the  rt 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Beyond  these 
ri-ses  the  beautiful  group  of  Monte 
Mario  (455  ft.),  and  to  the  rt.  of  it 
the  i.solated  limestone  mass  of  Monte 
Soracte  (22G5  ft.).  More  in  the  fore- 
ground is  seeu  the  flattened  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  fantastic  twisted  spire 
of  iS.  Jvo  (the  University  Chundi),  and 
the  dome  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
backed  by  the  mass  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Vatican. 

IV.  We  now  face  the  long  ridge  of 
the  Janiculum,  with  the  Tiber  and  its 
new  embankment  in  the  foreground, 
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tlie  river  sweeping  with  a  great  bend 
round  the  populous  quarter  of  the 
Trastevere,  whose  most  conspicuous 
churches  are  S.  Maria  and  S.  Criso- 
gouo.  On  the  1.  bank,  as  the  stream 
turns  W.,  are  the  cliffs  of  the  Aventine, 
crowned  with  the  churches  of  S.  Sa- 
bina,  S.  Alessio,  and  tlie  Priorato. 
Beyond  these  may  be  faintly  dis- 
cerned the  wooden  cross  on  Monte 
Testaccio.  To  the  1.  is  the  Pyramid 
of  Cestius  and  the  English  Cemetery, 
backed  by  the  Church  and  Campanile 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura.  In  the 
foreground  our  circuit  is  completed 
by  the  tower  of  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin, 
the  Janus,  and  the  round  Church  of 
S.  Teodoro,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Seven  Hills  as  a  feature  in  the  pano- 
rama, because  since  the  extensive 
building  operations  of  late  years,  and 
the  levelling  process  of  the  Piano 
Regolatore,  their  formation  is  no  loriijer 
discernible.  It  is  only  while  traversing 
the  streets  which  descend  to  cross  the 
depressions  between  these  classical 
eminences  that  the  traveller  becomes 
conscious  of  any  perceptible  rise  and 
fall. 

The  Capitoline  Hill  is  undermined 
with  extensive  artificial  caverns  — 
apparently  ancient  quarries — one  of 
which  is  accessible  (Rte.  25).  Some 
of  these  caverns  may  be  identified  with 
the  sacred  favissae  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius,  by  which  Catulus  was  impeded 
in  his  design  of  lowering  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  Capitoline  temple,  but 
they  are  mostly  the  work  of  mediaeval 
quarry-men.  The  largest  crypts  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  substructions  of 
the  unfinished  national  monument  to 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

During  the  senatorship  of  Branca- 
leone  (1255),  who  destroyed  140  private 
castles  in  Rome,  the  Capitol  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  partisans  of 
the  Pope  and  the  nobility.  In  1341 
Petrarch  was  crowned  with  laurel  in 
the  Capitol ;  which  was  also  the  scene 
of  the  triumph  and  of  the  deatli  of 
Cola  di  Rienzo,  Tribune  in  1347, 
killed  ip  135^. 


ROUTE  6. 

TPIE     FORDM     R03IANCM,     WITH     THE 
CHUllCHES  BUILT  UPON  ITS  BUINS. 

[Oran.  p.  [22],  i. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i..  iii.] 

***  Open  daily,  without  payment,  from 
9  to  sunset.  Entrance  near  the  Church 
of  S.  M.  Liberatrice. 

The  FORTJM  ROMANUM  was  a  paral- 
lelogram or  oblong  space,  extending 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  its  longest 
measurement  (about  230  yds.)  from 
the  Rostra  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  to  the  Regia  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sacra  Via  opposite  the  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  breadth 
of  the  open  area  is  about  80  yds. ; 
but  the  whole  space  was  so  limited 
by  the  monuments  placed  around  and 
within  it,  that  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  visitor  is  that  of  surprise  at 
the  smallness  of  the  area  in  which  so 
important  and  so  varied  affairs  were 
transacted.  The  plot  of  ground  which 
it  occupies  was  originally  a  marsh, 
drained  and  made  available  for  build- 
ing purposes  by  means  of  the  Cloaca 
INIaxima. 

Besides  being  much  encumbered 
with  public  buildings,  the  Forum  was 
surrounded  with  shops  (tahernae), 
having  projecting  galleries  over  them  ; 
in  such  open  space  as  remained 
was  held  one  of  the  first  gladiatorial 
fights  in  B.C.  216.— 3i.  The  Statues 
which  crowded  the  thorouglifares  were 
also  at  one  time  so  numerous  that 
Rome  was  said  to  have  two  equal 
populations — one  in  flesh  and  blood, 
tlie  other  in  bronze  and  marble.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Forum  acquired 
the  name  of  Campo  Vaccina,  from  the 
Vaccine  (calves;  and  other  animals 
sold  in  the  market. 

Foot  passengers  usually  approach 
the  Forum  from  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
descending  the  paved  Via  del  Campi- 
doglio,  on  the  W.  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator,  or  else  the  steps  on  its  E. 
side.     Froni  eithey  side  there  is  a  fine 
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view  of  the  Forum.  Proceeding  on 
he  AV.  side  until  this  view  is  obtuined, 
3n  the  \.  we  see  the  three  fluted 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian, 
i,he  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
the  eight  unfluted  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn.  Beyond  is  the 
Column  of  Pliocas,  and  below,  in 
'rout,  the  BaeilicH  Julia,  backed  by 
the  three  beautiful  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor.  To  the  rt.  are 
^he  bare  brick  walls  of  the  Temple 
if  Augustus,  above  which  rises  the 
Palatine.  Below  the  Palatine  are  the 
scattered  ruins?  of  the  Temples  of 
Vesta  and  Julius  Caesar;  further  to 
the  1.  on  tlie  furtlicr  side  of  the 
excavated  area  are  the  Temple  of 
Faustina  (S.  Lorenzo  in  Mir.mda),  and 
the  round  Temple  of  Romulus  (SS. 
Cosma  e  Damiano).  Beyond  these 
ire  seen  two  arches  of  the  Basilica 
3f  Constantine,  the  Church  of  S. 
Francesca  Romana,  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
at  the  summit  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
in  thu  distance  the  C(^losseum. 

Immediately  below  the  near  wall  on 
tlie  1.,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Tabularium, 
8  a  series  of  cdlae,  with  a  Corinthian 
portico,  which  has  been  repaired  since 
ts  excavation,  with  an  inscription 
ecording  the  restoration  by  Vettius 
Praotextatus  (pro-consul  of  Achaia 
ndir  the  Emp.  Julian),  of  the  images 
jf  the  JUi  Consnntes,  A.D.  367.  These 
rods  were  twelve,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  intercolumniations,  some  of 
whirh  are  still  cnncealed  under  the 
uodcrn  road,  were  originally  of  the 
3amo  iiumber. 
Descending  the  steps,  and  turning 
along  the  line  ot  tramway,  we 
observe  within  the  railings  on  the  1. 
sonjo  chambers,  supposed  to  have 
been  oflices  of  notaries,  and  some- 
times called  Sriiola  Xant/ii,  from  a 
name  found  in  an  in.scription  near  tiiis 
dpot.  For  ponnission  to  enter  tho 
enclosure,  apply  at  No.  1,  Via  in  Mi- 
randa (see  below).  Next  to  this  ter- 
race is  the 

*Temple  of  Vespasian,  erected  about 
A.L».  94  in  honour  of  the  deified  Empe- 
ror, with  whom  Titus  was  afterwards 
iSMociated,     Tiie  ruin  consists  of  tho 


substruction,  from  whicli  the  facing  of 
stone  and  marble  has  for  the  most 
part  been  removed,  and  of  three 
Corinthian  columns  of  Carrara  marble, 
which  supported  the  E.  corner  of  the 
portico.  The  fragment  of  the  enta- 
blature bears  the  letters  (k)estitve- 
k(vnt),  the  end  of  an  inscription 
which  recorded  a  restoration  by  Sep- 
tiniius  Severus  and  Caracalla;  and 
sculptured  on  the  frieze  are  sacri- 
ficial devices,  the  knife,  axe,  hammer, 
patera,  horse-tail  for  sprinkling,  and 
flamen's  mitre.  This  all  belongs  to 
the  original  Temple,  the  work  being 
far  too  well  executed  for  the  time  of 
Severus.  These  columns  were  formerly 
buried  nearly  to  their  capitals.  Before 
laying  them  open,  which  was  done 
during  the  French  occupation  in  1807, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
basement.  The  columns  were  sup- 
ported by  scaffolding;  and  the  en- 
tablature was  taken  down,  and  sub- 
sequently replaced.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  steps  of  the  temple 
were  continued  in  tho  intercolumnia- 
tions. on  account  of  the  want  of  space 
between  the  road  and  the  Tabula- 
rium. 

Behind  the  temi)le  the  fine  late  Re- 
publican masonry  of  the  Tabularium 
may  be  observed.  An  ancient  arched 
doorway  in  this  part  of  the  wall,  leading 
to  a  staircase,  was  closed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple,  the  wall  of  which 
is  built  against  it  (see  p.  54). 

Between  the  Tem})le  of  Vespasian 
and  that  of  Concord  is  a  passage  about 
8  It.  wide,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
found,  in  1829,  a  small  brick  Sa- 
CKLLUM,  possibly  dedicated  to  Titus. 
A  marble  pedestal,  erected  in  honour 
of  the  deified  Empress  Faustina,  by 
the  bailiff  of  her  treasure,  found  near 
this  spot,  has  led  to  the  error  that 
this  little  shrine  was  dedicated  to 
Faustina. 

Against  the  Tabularium  stood  also 
the  Tt'mplc  of  Concord,  originally 
built  by  Camillus  to  commemorate 
the  reconciliation  of  the  patricians 
and  tho  plebeians  upon  the  conces- 
sion of  ono  of  the  consulships  to 
the  latter  (n.c.  3<>7),  and  rebuilt 
by    OpiniiuH     (u.c.     Vi\)    after     thu 
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triumpli  of  the  oligarchic  party  over 
C.  Gracclius.  The  existing  ruins  date 
from  the  restoration  by  Tiberius  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Augustus  (a.d.  6-12). 
WJiat  remains  is  the  substructure 
of  a  large  cella  of  greater  width 
than  depth,  and  of  a  wide  projecting 
portico,  from  which  a  lofty  flight  of 
steps  led  down  to  the  Eostra.  Part 
of  the  coloured  marble  pavement 
of  the  cella,  its  threshold  of  marble, 
some  of  the  marble  lining  of  the  in- 
terior walls,  and  the  remains  of  the 
pedestals  of  several  statues  may  be 
seen.  Tlie  unusual  form  of  this 
temple  is  to  be  explained  by  the  re- 
stricted space  available  for  its  con- 
struction. The  cella  was  apparently 
made  exceptionally  wide  on  account 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  which 
were  occasionally  held  in  the  greater 
temples,  but  especially  in  that  of 
Concord.  It  was  in  the  older  temple, 
that  of  Opimius,  that  Cicero  convoked 
the  Senate  to  hear  his  exposure  of  the 
Catilinian  conspiracy,  after  the  arrest 
of  the  conspirators  left  in  Eome,  the 
princijjal  of  whom,  Lentulus,  was  led 
into  the  temple  by  the  consul  himself. 
Some  fine  fragments  of  the  frieze  of 
this  temple,  as  well  as  that  of  Ves- 
pasian, were  restored  by  Canina,  and 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Tabularium.  One  of  the  bases  of  the 
columns,  very  richly  carved,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
and  two  capitals  in  the  Pal.  dei  Con- 
servator!. 

We  now  return,  and  walk  for  200 
yds.  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  spacious  brick 
enclosure  of  the  Temple  of  Atiffitstii.s. 
Nearly  opposite  are  some  wooden 
stairs,  which  descend  upon  a  fine 
piece  of  pavement,  in  black  and  white 
lozenges,  belonging  to  the 

*Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
erected  to  the  Dioscuri  in  memory  of 
their  aid  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Regillus.  It  was  originally 
dedicated  by  the  son  of  the  victorious 
dictator,  Aulus  Postumius,  B.C.  484. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Metellus  Dalmati- 
cus,  B.C.  119,  and  again  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  A.D.  G,  by  Tiberius,  in  his  own 


name  and  that  of  his  brother  Drusus. 
The  temple,  whicli  was  Octastyle,  with 
eleven  columns  on  each  side,  stood  on 
a  lofty  podium,  22  ft.  high,  formed  of 
concrete    enclosed    in   tufa    masonry 
covered  with  Pentelic  marble.     A  flat 
pilaster  with  finely  moulded  cornice 
and  base  was  under  each  column  of 
the   peristyle.     Portions  of  these  are 
visible    below  the    three    remaining 
columns,  which   support   the  central 
part  of  the  entablature  on  the  S.E. 
side,  and  belong  to  the  restoration  of 
Tiberius.      The  columns  are   47^  ft. 
high    and   4   ft.   9   in.   in    diameter. 
'  They  are  of  the  most  elegant  shape 
conceivable,  and  the  capitiils,   archi- 
trave,   and    frieze    which    surmount 
them   are    ornamented   with    decora- 
tions of  tiie  very  best  period  of  Graeco- 
Eoman  architecture.      The  work  on 
the  entablature  is  most  delicate  and 
perfect,  even  in  the  parts  which  are 
not   easily  seen,  and   well  repays  a 
minute    examination   with    a    glass. 
The    designs    of    the    cornice    and 
corbels  are  very  chaste,  and  besides 
the  usual  ornamentation  there  is  along 
the  upper  edge  a   row  of  beautiful 
lions'  heads,  through  which  the  rain- 
water ran  ofl".' — B.     A  wide  central 
flight  of  marble  stairs,  with  smaller 
flights  on  each  side  led  down  to  the 
Sacra  Via.    The  Temple  of  Castor  was 
the  centre  of  agitation  in  the  turbu- 
lent times  of  the  Republic,  the  open 
space  between  it  and  the  Temple  of 
Julius  being  used  for  public  assem- 
blies ;  the   terrace   and  steps  of  the 
temple    served    as     a    platform    for 
haranguing   the    multitude.     Violent 
contests  between  Cato  and  Metellus, 
and  between  Caesar  and  Bibulus,  took 
place  upon   these  .steps.      The  Emp. 
Caligula  pierced  a  door  at  the  back 
of  the  cella  to  connect  the  Temple 
with  his  palace  on  the  Palatine,  and 
occasionally  presented  himself  for  ado- 
ration between  the  two  Statues. 

Out  of  a  fragment  of  a  column  of 
this  Temple,  Lorenzetto  sculptured 
the  well-known  statue  of  Jonah  in 
the  Chigi  chapel  of  S.  M.  del 
Popolo ;  and  another  fragment  found 
at  the  same  time  was  used  by  Michel 
Angelo  for  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
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of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Piazza  del 
Canipidoglio.  Fragments  of  the  fasti 
consulares  found  near  tlds  temple  in 
1817  are  now  in  the  Pal.  dei  Con- 
servatm-i. 

We  now  descend  some  more  wooden 
steps  to  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  whicli  here 
turns  off  at  rt.  angles  from  the  Sacra 
Via.  it  was  the  route  followed  by  tlie 
great  procet^sions  whicli  went  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Chcus  Maximus  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Ludi  Romani,  and 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Temple  of 
Juno  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot 
of  the  steps  on  the  rt.  is  the  marble 
door-«ill  of  a  chamber,  possibly  one  of 
the  treasure  rooms  of  the  Temple, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  xiv.  260). 
Near  the  corner  of  the  A'icus  Tuscus 
stooti,  in  the  time  of  Ovid  and  Pro- 
pertius,  the  Statue  of  Vertumnus,  the 
pedestal  of  wiiich  was  discovered 
in  1549.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Vicus  Tuscus  is  tlie  extensive  platform 
of  the 

*Basilica  Julia,  mentioned  in  the 
famous  Ancyran  inscription  (res  gestae 
divi  Auyusti).  [The  Cloaca  Maxima 
passes  below  tlic  level  of  the  door 
at  this  end,  and  may  be  inspected 
through  an  opening.]  TJiis  building, 
begun  by  Julius  and  finished  by  Au- 
gustus, and  more  thiin  once  restored, 
stood  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Basilica 
Sempronia,  which  was  itself  built  (b.c. 
169)  partly  on  the  site  of  the  House 
of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  Basilica 
Julia  was  princii)a]ly  used  as  a  Law 
Court,  in  wljich  were  held  four  sepa- 
rate tribunals.  It  served  in  the  Middh; 
Ages  as  a  marble  quarry,  and  has  been 
much  falsified  by  conjectural  restora- 
tion. It.s  plan  was  that  of  a  large 
oblong  Court,  proljably  open  in  the 
middle,  and  surrounded  by  a  double 
colonnade  of  j)ilaster8,  each  in  two 
tiers.  Tliere  was  no  apse.  Frag- 
ments of  tlie  rich  marble  pavement  of 
the  central  court  may  still  bo  seen. 
On  the  white  marble  paving  of  tho 
aisles  are  several  slabs  incised  with 
gaming-tables.  One  of  the  piers  of  its 
fH(;ade,  with  a  Doric  half-column,  has 
been  built  up  fiom  frngments,  and 
several  jjiers  of  its  W.  corner  remain 


standing.  Traces  of  a  stairca.se  lead- 
ing to  .some  uppei-  rooms,  in  tufa  and 
travertine,  still  exist  near  tlie  corner 
under  the  hill ;  and  fragments  of  the 
low  screen  (cancello),  whicli  shut  off 
the  space  appropriated  to  the  advo- 
cates and  judges,  may  be  found  at 
the  N.  end.  Across  the  roof  stretched 
the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  from  which 
the  Erai)eror  used  to  amuse  him- 
self by  tlirowing  down  money  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  crowds  below. 

On  the  rt.,  at  the  N.  corner  of  the 
Basilica  Julia,  and  forming  a  termina- 
tion to  this  portion  of  the  Sacra  Via, 
is  the  probable  site  of  the  ti-iumphal 
Arch  op  Tibekiis,  erected  a.d.  10, 
to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  tho  recovery  from  the 
Germans  of  the  Roman  standards 
lost  by  Varus.  It  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Clivus  Capitolimis,  which 
ascended  to  the  Capitol  round  tho 
lofty  basement  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn.  Towards  the  1.,  the  Vicus 
Jugarius  f  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tiber,  passing  between  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  and  the  Basilica,  and 
under  the  cliff  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 
Near  its  entrance  are  tho  remains  of 
a  4th  cent,  (a.d.)  archway,  whose 
piers  abutted  against  the  Basilica 
and  the  Temple. 

The  *Temple  of  Saturn  is  conspi- 
cuous by  its  Ionic  portico,  the 
construction  of  which  indicates  a 
late  restoration  carelessly  carried  out 
with  old  materials.  The  ccdumns, 
six  in  front  and  one  in  addition  on 
each  side,  are  of  granite,  the  capitals 
being  of  white  marble.  The  archi- 
trave bears  the  inscription  :  senatvs  . 

I'OPVLVSQE  .  KOMANVS  INCENDIO  .    CON- 

SVMPTVM  .  RESTiTviT.  The  stcps  in 
front  of  the  temple  are  indicated  upon 
tile  marble  plan  of  Rome,  in  tho 
Capitoline  Museum.  The  T.^mple  of 
Saturn  was  of  early  origin,  and  was 
used  as  the  treasury  of  tho  Roman 
people.  It  was  restored  by  IMunatius 
Plancus  under  Augustus.  Julius 
Caesar    Ijroko   into    it    in    order    to 

•j-  I'roni  an  aucleiit  altar  to  Juno  Juga,  tlio 
I>atronei<8  of  niarringe,  wlilch  stooil  by  tlio 
ruail. 
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possess  himself  of  the  treasure  of  the 
state. 

Tristi  spoliantur  templa  rapina 
Pauperiorque  fuit  tunc  primum  Caesare  Roma. 
(LucAX,  Pilars,  iii.  167.) 

Some  mucli-worn  steps  of  white 
marble,  resting  on  massive  blocks  of 
travertine,  facing  the  end  of  the  8acra 
Via,  may  have  led  to  the  door  of  the 
treasure  chamber.  The  Saturnalia^ 
or  dedication  Feast  of  this  Temple, 
is  the  origin  of  the  modern  Carnival. 

Turning  to  the  rt.  we  pass  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Milliariuni  Aureuni, 
a  milestone  of  brick  sheathed  in  gilded 
bronze  (b.c.  29).  on  which  w^ere  written 
the  distances  of  the  principal  provin- 
cial towns  from  the  gates  of  Rome.  A 
curved  plinth  and  floriated  frieze,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  pedestal 
of  the  pillar,  has  been  placed  conjec- 
turally  upon  the  spot  on  which  they 
were  found,  but  the  sculpture  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  probably  belongs  to  a  restoration 
by  Severus.  The  pillar  is  studded 
•with  holes  and  stumps  of  the  pins 
which  fastened  on  the  sheathing. 
Here  Otho  met  the  band  of  soldiers 
who  proclaimed  him  emperor.  To  the 
1.,  where  the  road  passes  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Temple,  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  basalt  paving — the  finest  and 
most  carefully  fitted  in  the  Forum. 

We  are  now  on  the  platform  of 
the  Graecostasis  (see  below).  At  its 
further  end,  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Septiraius  Severus,  is  the  Vinhlliais 
Rouiae,  a  concrete  structure  of  the 
Srd  cent.,  faced  with  brick,  consisting 
of  three  superimposed  cylinders,  the 
highest  one  being  broken  off.  Frag- 
ments of  thin  marble  lining  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  lowest  is  6  ft.  high 
and  17  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  second,  4^ 
and  15.  Both,  being  built  up  against 
the  Graecostasis,  show  but  half  their 
circumference.  The  top  one  was  3  ft. 
high.  The  Umbilicus  denoted  the 
central  point  of  the  city,  as  the  Om- 
phalos did  at  Delphi. 

We  now  reach  the  *Arcli  pf  Ssp- 
timins    Severus,    dedicated,    as    tlie 


inscription  show.",  in  a.d.  203,  to 
tliat  Emperor  and  his  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  Caesars,  in  memory  of 
their  Parthian  victories.  The  words 
in  the  fourth  line,  optimis  .  fortis- 
siMisQVE  .  PRiNCiPiHVS,  wcrc  Substi- 
tuted for  the  name  of  Geta,  after 
the  murder  of  that  prince  by  his 
brother  Caracalla,  in  a.d.  212  The 
original   letters   have  been  traced  as 

follows  :      P   .  SEPTIMIO  .  GETAE  .  NOBl- 

LTSS  .  CAESARi.  The  material  of  the 
arch  is  Pentelic,  that  of  the  columns 
Hymettian  marble.  Standing  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  Forum,  the 
central  archway  is  approached  by  a 
sloping  road,  and  the  two  side  tirch- 
ways  have  steps  cut  in  the  base  of 
travertine  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  neiti.er 


ARCH   OF   SEPTIMIUS   SEVERUS. 

the  roadway  nor  the  steps  belong  to 
the  original  condition  of  the  monu- 
ment, Avhich  stood  on  a  higher  level, 
and  may  have  been  approached  from 
the  Forum  by  an  independent  flight 
of  steps.  On  the  pedestals  of  the 
eight  columns,  four  on  each  face,  are 
reliefs  of  barbarian  captives  led  by 
Eoman  soldiers.  Over  the  side  arches 
are  reliefs  executed  in  a  style  showing 
the  decline  of  art.  The  narrow  com- 
partment, running  immediately  over 
the  arches,  represents  Roma  receiving 
the  homage  and  spoils  of  the  East. 
The  four  larger  compartments  repre- 
sent on  the  side  towards  the  Capitol, 
rt.  the  entry  of  Severus  into  Babylon, 
and  the  second  siege  of  Atrae  (a.d. 
199)  ;  1.  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon  ;  the 
flight  pfA^tahanus,  the  Parthian  Iving, 
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aud  the  suneuder  of  tlie  Arabians 
(A.D.  201,  202).  On  the  face  towards 
the  Forum,  1.  tlie  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Nisibis  (a.d.  195),  and  the  taking  of 
Carrliae,  in  Mesopotamia  ;  rt.  the  siege 
of  Atrae  in  Arabia  (battering-ram  in 
use),  aud  the  surrender  of  Abgarus, 
king  of  Osrhoene.  Over  the  principal 
arch  on  each  side  are  winged  Victories, 
and  beneath  them  tlie  genii  of  the 
four  seasons.  It  appears,  from  coins 
of  Severus,  that  the  arch  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cliariot  with  six  horses, 
and  equestrian  statues  at  the  four 
corners.  '  The  entablature  is  badly 
proportioned,  and  the  projections  over 
the  columns  of  the  arches  are  too 
heavy.' — B.  (see  p.  103). 

About  775  the  Cliurch  of  -SS.  Ser- 
gius  and  Bacchus,  which  had  been 
built  in  735  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  was  shifted  100  ft.  S.E., 
to  prevent  its  being  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  the  Temple,  and  had  one  of  its 
towers  upon  this  arch.  The  arch  re- 
mained half-buried  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil,  and  was  not  cleared  of 
rubbish  till  1803,  when  the  workshop 
of  a  jjotter  established  in  one  of  the 
side  arches  was  pulled  duwn.  The 
Church  itself  was  destroyed  by  Paul 
III.  in  1536,  t(j  widen  the  street  for  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Charles  V. 
(see  p.  130). 

The  Church  of  S.  Adriano,  N.E.  of 
tiie  Arch  of  Severus,  has  been  identi- 
fied by  Comm.  Lanciani  with  the 
Curia,  or  Senate-house  of  Diocletian 
partly  rebuilt.  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
5th  cent,  as  S.  Adriano  in  tribus 
Fatis,  from  Statues  of  the  Three  Fates 
which  stood  near.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Honorius  I.  in  G30,  restored  in  780, 
912,  and  1228,  rebuilt  again  almost 
entirely  in  1589,  and  restored  in  1G50. 
Sixtus  V.  gave  it  to  tlie  Vadri  Mer- 
eeiiari,  a  brotherhood  for  the  Re- 
demption of  Slaves,  in  158'J.  The 
bronze  doors  were  transported  to  St. 
John  Lateran  by  Alexander  VII. 
S.  Adriano  gives  a  title  to  a  Card, 
deacon.  The  Curia  was  28  ydw.  by 
25,  raised  on  a  platform  approached 
by  a  Higiit  of  steps,  down  which 
Servius    TuUius    liad    been    thrown 


by  Tarquinius.  It  was  burned  by 
the  partisans  of  Clodius  in  B.C.  53. 
The  ground  behind  this  Church  and 
that  of  S.  Martina  was  occujiied 
by  the  Chalcidicum  aud  Atrium 
Minervae  (buildings  attached  to  the 
Senate-house),  and  perhaps  by  the 
more  ancient  Basilica  Porcia. 

Excavations  made  in  1885,  in  front 
of  S.  Adriano,  revealed  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  CoinUinm.  It  is  18  in, 
below  the  area  of  the  Forum,  and  is 
approached  by  three  marble  steps. 
On  one  side  is  a  large  pedestal,  pro-- 
bably  of  an  equestrian  statue,  with 
inscription  to  Fl.  Julius  Constantius 
{cir.  A.D.  340).  Opposite  is  the  square 
pedestal  of  a  column,  sculptured  with 
rude  reliefs  of  sacrificial  scenes,  of  no 
value  as  a  work  of  art,  but  interesting 
for  its  details.  Behind  the  N.E, 
corner  of  the  Forum  was  the  Argi- 
LETUM,  containing  some  booksellers' 
shops,  where  Martial  recommends  his 
friends  to  go  and  purchase  his  new 
poems.  It  letl  to  the  Subuka,  '  a 
noisy,  bustling  part  of  Rome,  full  of 
small  shops  and  disreputable  places  of 
various  kinds.' — B. 

Further  S.E.,  beneath  the  modern 
houses,  are  doubtless  remains  of  the 
liasilica  Aemilia,  originally  built 
B.C.  179,  and  called,  after  its  rebuilding 
by  L.  Aemilius  PauUus  about  b.c.  50, 
Basilica  FauUi.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  fine  columns  of  Favonazzetto, 
afterwards  removed  to  S.  Paolo  tuori 
le  Mura  (Rte.  40),  and  mostly  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  1823.  N.  of  it 
l)robably  stood  the  famous  Janus 
(reininusf  a  small  teuiplc  with  two 
doors  opening  in  opposite  directions, 
which  were  only  closed  in  time  of 
peace.  '  Three  or  more  Jani  stood  at 
various  points  along  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  Forum.  Domitian  erected  so  many 
Jani  with  quadrigae  and  triumphal 
insignia  upon  them,  that  a  wag  at 
last  wrote  upon  one  of  the  new  arches, 
apKu  (that's  enough).' — B. 

Close  by  are  the  remains  of  the 
*Uo9tra,  fully  revealed  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  street  which  crossed  the 
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Forum  in  lSS2.t  The  Kostra  were 
78  ft.  long  and  11  ft.  high.  Some 
of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa  forming 
their  walls  still  exist,  along  the 
front  and  at  each  end,  but  most 
were  taken  away  long  since  for 
building  purposes.  The  outside  was 
entirely  covered  with  marble.  Along 
the  front  tufa-walls  exist  grooves  for 
metal  pilasters  and  also  deep  holes, 
24  in.  in  diameter,  indicating  the 
position  and  number  of  the  beaks  of 
ships  inserted  therein ;  tliere  were  20 
in  an  upper  and  19  in  a  lower  tier. 
These  beaks  gave  the  name  to  the 
Eostra,  the  original  tribune  having 
been  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
ships  captured  by  the  Romans  at 
Antium.  Tlie  platform  was  supported 
by  travertine  piers ;  remains  of  two 
of  them  are  still  in  situ,  one  having 
the  fragment  of  a  lintel  still  on  its 
summit.  The  remains  of  a  wall  faced 
with  bricks,  which  crossed  the  plat- 
form near  the  Graecostasis,  is  a  very 
fine  specimen,  and  the  oldest  dated 
piece  of  brick-facing  in  Rome  (44  B.C.). 
The  other  brick-work  is  modern.  Re- 
mains also  of  the  thick  interior  coat- 
ing of  stucco  and  the  herring-bone 
flooring  (opus  spicatuni)  are  to  be 
seen.  A  relief  on  the  Arch  of 
Constantine  shows  the  Rostra  with 
their  balustrade,  a  seated  statue  at 
each  end,  and  the  Emp.  Constantine 
in  the  centre,  addressing  a  crowd 
below ;  in  the  background  are  the 
Basilica  Julia  and  the  Arches  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Til^erius.  On 
these  Rostra,  Cicero  delivered  his 
oration  against  Antony,  and  on  them, 
after  his  murder  by  Antony  (43  B.C.), 
were  fixed  his  head  and  hands :  here 
was  also  exhibited  the  bleeding  corpse 
of  Julius  Caesar. 

Behind  the  Rostra  was  a  sun-dial, 
brought  from  Catania  in  B.C.  263, 
and  therefore  very  incorrect  for  the 
latitude  of  Rome.  A  better  one  was 
put  up  beside  it  in  164,  and  five 
years  later  a  water  clock  was  erected 
under  a  roof.  '  In  the  early  days  of 
Rome  the  hour  of  noon  was  proclaimed 

•f  An  exhanstive  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
these  monuments  was  published  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Kichols  at  Rome  in  1885.  ('  Dei  Rostri,  &c.'} 


by  tlic  Consul's  marshal  from  the 
front  of  the  Curia,  when  he  could  see 
the  sun  between  the  Graecoatasis  and 
the  Rostra.'— i?. 

The  *Grarrostnsis  is  a  curved  plat- 
form of  concrete,  faced  towards  the 
Rostra  with  beautiful  slabs  of  j^orta 
sanUi,  portions  of  which  remain, 
divided  by  pilasters  of  Affricnno.  At 
its  base  is  a  white  marble  plinth.  The 
floor  of  the  terrace  was  of  travertine. 
It  was  used  as  a  platform  for  ambas- 
sadors waiting  to  be  admitted  into 
the  adjacent  Curia,  and  was  restored 
by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Diocletian. 
These  remains  occupy  a  different  site 
to  that  of  the  earlier  Graecosta^ia 
mentioned  by  Varro  and  Cicero. 

The  *Column  of  Phocas  (54  'ft.)  is 
of  white  marble,  with  a  Corinthian 
capital,  and  a  pedestal  raised  on 
steps.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Eastern  Emperor  Phocas,  by  the 
Exarch  Smaragdus,  a.d.  608,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  statue  in  gilded 
bronze  —  both  column  and  statue 
having  been  stolen  from  some  ruined 
or  neglected  building.  'A  large  and 
handsome  Corinthian  pillar,  taken 
from  some  temple  or  basilica,  on  a 
huge  pyramidal  basis  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  it.' — Dijer.  The  base 
rests  on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the 
Forum.  For  many  years  the  top  of 
this  column  was  the  only  visible  relic 
of  the  Forum.  It  was  completely 
excavated  in  1816  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Close  by,  but  not  discovered  till 
1S72,  are  two  *marble  walls  or  pluteif 
sculptured  on  both  sides  in  relief,  and 
surmounted  with  a  richly  moulded 
cornice.  '  There  are  no  indications  to 
show  what  the  use  of  these  marble 
walls  was,  or  even  their  original 
position.' — M.  On  the  two  insides, 
which  are  alike,  appear  the  three  sacri- 
ficial animals — the  )x)ar.  the  ram,  and 
the  bull — adorned  with  fillets  and 
wreaths.  Their  joint  sacrifice,  called 
the  Suovetaurilia  (sus,  o^*is,  taurus), 
was  performed  in  special  connection 
with  the  Census.     On  the  outer  sides 
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the  Lackgrouuds  display  an  interest- 
ing view  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Forum.  The  reliefs  towards  the  S. 
represent  the  burning  of  some  tablets 
before  a  personage  seated  on  the 
Rostra  to  the  rt.,  whose  figure  has 
been  lost.  This  records  the  remission 
by  Trajan  of  certain  arrears  of  taxes 
due  to  the  Treasury,  the  evidences  of 
the  debts  being  here  publicly  burned. 
In  the  background  beliind  the  Rostra 
is  the  Corinthian  portico  of  Vespasian ; 
then  an  arch,  '  probably  that  of  Tibe- 
rius, across  the  Sacra  Via';  then  the 
Ionic  portico  of  Saturn  ;  then  the  long 
line  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  with  its 
Tuscan  half-columns.  In  the  left  fore- 
ground is  the  statue  of  Marsyas,  a 
naked  figure  with  a  wine-skin  (Horace, 
Sat.y  I.  vi.  20),  and  a  fig-tree,  probably 
the  self-sown  tree  mentioned  by  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.  XV.  20).  The  relief  facing 
the  Capitol  displays  two  groups.  To 
the  left  a  personage  surrounded  by 
lictors  addresses  a  crowd  from  the 
Rostra.  To  the  right  a  figure  is 
seated  on  a  curule  chair,  witli  atten- 
dants behind  him,  while  in  front  is  a 
female  holding  an  infant.  This  group 
resembles  some  coins  representing  the 
Emp.  Trajan,  with  Italia  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  commemorating  his  institu- 
tion for  the  relief  and  education  of  the 
children  of  poor  or  deceased  citizens 
(puf-ri  alinnntarii).  The  statue  of 
Marsyas  and  fig-tree  on  the  left  of  the 
other  reliefs  are  repeated  to  the  right. 
This  probably  indicates  that  the  view 
is  taken  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Rostra ;  in  which  case  the  mon- 
uments represented  would  be  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum, 
i.e.  the  Basilica  Aeiiiilia,  the  Curia, 
and  an  arch,  of  which  nothing  is 
known. 

The  Rostra,  upon  which  the  prin- 
cipal personage  appears  in  either 
relief,  are  tlio»e  which  were  removed 
from  the  edge  of  the  Comitium  in  the 
time  of  Caesar. 

About  sixteen  yds.  S.  the  central 
area  of  the  Forum  is  crossed  by  two 
parallel  lines,  incised  in  the  pave- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  unknown. 

Further  on  is  a  ruined  pedestal 
suitable    for    an    eriuestriau    sUitue. 


The  remains  are  of  a  later  date,  and 
may  belong  to  the  Cahallus  Constan- 
tini,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Einsiedeln;  but  the  site  is  probably 
that  of  the  colossal  equestrian  Statue 
of  the  Emp.  Domitian,  upon  which 
Statius  wrote  a  poem  (Sylvac  I.  i. 
vv.  29,  et  seq.),  often  referred  to  as 
an  important  authority  upon  the 
topography  of  the  Forum.  Domitian 
is  there  described  as  having  before 
him  the  Temple  of  Julius,  behind 
him  his  father  Vespasian  and  Con- 
cord, on  one  side  the  Basilica 
Julia,  on  the  other  that  of  Paullus, 
while  in  the  distance  are  the  Em- 
peror's new  structures  on  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  sacred  buildings  of 
Vesta.  He  is  mentioned  as  being 
saluted  on  his  arrival  by  Curtius,  the 
genius  of  the  spot.  Of  the  Lacus 
Curtius  itself  (p.  217),  no  distinct 
trace  can  now  be  foun(L  It  was  about 
the  central  point  of  the  Forum,  and 
in  the  time  of  Ovid  was  not  a  pool 
or  basin,  but  a  dry  space  of  ground 
enclosing  an  altar. 

In  front  of  the  Basilica  Julia  are 
seven  brick  pedestals  for  honorary 
columns  like  that  of  Phocas.  They 
are  represented  in  one  of  the  reliefs 
of  Constantine's  Arch.  Some  of  the 
huge  columns  are  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment close  by. 

The  site  of  the  Tabernae  Veteres 
is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  These 
were  shops,  with  a  portico  towards  the 
open  space,  surmounted  by  galleries 
(inaeniami)  for  viewing  the  games  and 
gladiatorial  combats,  which,  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Augustus,  took  place 
in  the  Forum.  A  similar  row  of 
shops  in  front  of  the  Basilica  Aemilia 
was  called  the  I'abtrnae  Norm'.  At 
the  end  of  the  paved  area  are  some 
remains,  apparently  of  a  late  time. 
The  site  was  probably  that  of  the 
Tribunal  Aurelium  mentioned  by 
Cicero. 

Just  beyond  this  point  are  some 
massive  remains  of  tii(;  Temi)le  of  the 
deified  Julius  Caesar,  built,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius,  on  the  spot  where 
Caesar's  body  was  burnt.  I'he  Tmijtle 
Of  the  Uhut.s  Jnliit.H  was  placed  ui)on 
a  singularly  lofty  substruction,  looking 
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in  the  directiou  of  tlio  open  Forum 
and  of  the  Capitol. 

Ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra  forunique 
Di\'us  ab  excelsa  prospectet  Julius  aede. 
(Ovid,  Jletmnorph.  xv.  841.) 

lu  front  of  the  temple,  at  a  some- 
what lower  level,  was  the  Hn.stra  Julia 
(B.C.  44),  a  broad  terriic-e  with  stepson 
each  side,  which  Wiis  used  for  public 
orations,  especially  at  the  funerals  of 
the  Imperial  family.  Its  face  was  orna- 
mented, after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
with  the  beaks  of  the  shijis  taken  by 
Augustus,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Rostra.  The  central  part  of  the  ter- 
race, in  a  semicircular  form,  appears 
to  have  been  built  after  tlie  rest,  where 
an  opening  had  probably  been  left  to 
avoid  destroying  the  pre-existing 
column  or  altar  to  Julius  Caesar.  The 
holes  for  fixing  the  beaks  may  still  be 
seen. 

Abutting  on  the  temple,  between 
it  and  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
was  the  A  r<h  of  A  uffustu.s,  whose  foun- 
dations, discovered  in  1888,  may  yet  be 
traced.  They  consist  of  jjreat  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  show  that  the  Arch 
was  triple,  the  central  opening  being 
14  ft.  wide.  It  was  raised  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  at  Actium 
(B.C.  30).  Close  by  was  the  Pool  or 
LaJxr  of  Jut  urn  ft,  fed  by  a  spring 
which  issued  from  the  rocks  of  the 
Palatine,  where  the  twin-gods  Castor 
and  Pollux  appeared  in  the  Forum 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 

"When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta, 

lliey  vaulted  dov.n  amain, 
And  washed  their  horses  at  the  well 

That  strings  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  again  they  mounted, 

And  rode  to  Vesta's  door  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed. 

And  no  man  saw  them  more. 
(Macallav,  Lays  of  Ancient  Home.) 

The  remains  of  a  low  round  construc- 
tion, which  are  seen  here  in  the  pave- 
ment, may  be  part  of  the  stone  basin 
of  a  fountain  which  appears  to  have 
existed  in  the  same  place  in  Imperial 
times. 

To  the  rt.,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor,  are  some  very  beau- 
tiful  *arcliitectural   fragments,  with 


details  exquisitely  wrought,  and 
worthy  of  close  examination.  They 
are  of  early  Imperial  date,  and  appear 
to  have  been  found  in  the  16th  cent, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Forum — iu 
which  case  they  may  possibly  belong 
to  the  Re(jia  (see  p.  66). 

Further  on  are  the  remains  of  the 
round  Trmplc  of  Vt-stn,  frequently  de- 
stroyed and  restored  in  the  same  form. 
The  entrance  faced  the  S.E.,  opposite 
to  the  House  of  the  Vestals.  Horace 
speaks  of  an  inundation  of  the  Tiljer 
having  threatened  these  buildings. 

Vidimus  flavuin  Tiberim,  ret^irtiu 
Littore  Etrusco  violentf  r  undis, 
Ire  dfjectum  monumenta  reeis 

Templaque  Vestae. — (Od.  I.  ii.  13.) 

The  flood  of  1870  also  reached  to 
this  part  of  the  Forum.  The  Temple, 
according  to  tradition,  was  built  by 
Numa  Pompilius.  a.u.c.  39,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire. 
It  was  symbolic  of  the  family  heartli 
of  the  city.  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  f^evel■us,  rebuilt  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  with  a  podium  about  50  ft.  in 
diameter,  supporting  a  peristyle  with 
columns,  cella,  and  dome,  as  seen  on 
contemporary  bronze  medallions,  and 
on  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  Uflizi  at 
Florence. 

A  few  steps  beyond  this  is  a  Shrine 
(10  X  7  ft.),  whose  white  marble  en- 
tablature is  placed  near  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

SENATUS  .  POPULUSQUE  .  BOMANrs  . 

PECUNIA  .  PUBLICA  .  FACIEKDAII  . 

CUKAYIT. 

From  its  position  it  should  probably 
be  assigned  to  Vesta. 

The  discovery  of  the  *Houge  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins  in  1883-4  is  chiefly 
due  to  Signer  Baccelli,  then  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  building 
extends  for  some  distance  S.E.  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  whose  vicissitudes, 
as  regards  burning  and  restoration,  it 
seems  to  have  closely  shared.  The 
Vestals,  at  first  four  in  number,  were 
afterwards  increased  to  six,  and  selected 
from  girls  of  patrician   famiUes  be- 
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tween  6  and  10  years  of  age,  who  were 
required  to  be  Ireo  from  every  defect. 
The  duration  of  the  vestalhood  was 
30  years,  after  wljieh  the  Vestals  wei-e 
allowed  to  marry,  but  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  any  of  them 
having  done  so.  Tlieir  essential  duty 
was  to  watch  by  night  and  by  day 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple,  and  to 
guanl  the  Palladium  saved  by  Aeneas 
from  the  burning  of  Troy  and  other 
relics.  If  the  tire  were  permitted  to 
go  out  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen 
for  the  city,  and  the  Vestal  allowing 
it  was  tlagcllated  ;  if  one  broke  her 
vows  she  was  buried  alive.  The  lire 
was,  however,  solemnly  extinguished 
on  New  Year's  Day  (March  1st),  and 
rekindled  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 
When  Augustus  gave  the  Vestals 
(B.C.  12)  the  residence  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  which  adjoined  their  house, 
preferrhig  himself  to  live  on  the  Pala- 
tine, they  rebuilt  the  premises  on  an 
enlarged  scale. 

The  Atriam  was  a  large  open  court, 
71  by  221  ft.,  suiTounded  by  marble 
columns  of  great  beauty,  such  as  brec- 
cia corallinciyOi  which  two  are  in  situ, 
and  by  rooms  in  two  stories.  In 
the  central  pavement  are  the  outlines 
of  a  circle  within  an  octagon  of  brick, 
the  intervening  space  having  eight 
divisions.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  are  the  foundations  of  the 
Penetralia,  or  Sancta  Sanctorum  of  the 
Vestals,  where  the  more  precious  relics 
were  kept;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  simply  a  flower-bed.  In 
the  Atrium  are  also  a  well  and  a  foun- 
tain. Here  are  placed  portrait  statues 
of  the  Vestals,  and  pedestals  with  in- 
scriptions, but  it  is  not  known  to  which 
statues  they  respectively  belong.  The 
Btatucs  are  mostly  of  Parian  marble 
and  of  the  3rd  or  4th  cent,  but  not 
remarkalde  as  specimens  of  art.  The 
most  perfect  among  them  has  been 
r(;movcd  to  the  Museo  delle  Terme 
(lite.  2 1 ).  Tho  pedestals  are  fifteen  in 
number,  all  bearing  inscriptions  stating 
to  whom  and  Ijy  whom  they  were 
dedicated ;  one  to  the  chief  Vestal 
Teren'.ia  Flavolaby  her  brother  Quin- 
tus  LoUianuB,  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
another  to  the  chief  Vestd  X'rnetex- 
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tata  by  Julius  Creticus,  a  relifijious 
attendant  of  Vesta ;  atul  a  third  to 
Numisia  MaximilLi  (Etc.  21).  The 
one  dedicated  to  Coelia  Claudiana  is 
in  honour  of  her  having  attained  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  rank,  and  ex- 
presses a  wish  that  she  may  happily 
complete  thirty  years.  Six  pedestals 
are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Flavia 
Publicia,  and  bear  eulogies  of  her 
piety  and  careful  guardianship  of  the 
eternal  fire.  On  the  latest  (a.d. 
364) — the  central  one  of  three  at 
the  N.W.  end — the  Vestal's  name  is 
erased,  owing  most  likely  to  her 
having  become  a  Christian,  as  Pru- 
dentius  asserts  some  did  shortly  before 
the  worship  of  Vesta  was  finally 
abolished  by  Gratian,  a.d.  367. 

At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Atrium  is  the 
Tablinum,  approached  by  four  steps 
between  columns.  Portions  of  the 
beautiful  marbles  forming  the  steps, 
lining,  and  floor  are  still  visible.  Six 
rooms,  three  on  each  side,  open  into  the 
Tablinum.  The  number  suggests  that 
these  were  the  rooms  of  the  six  Vestals. 
The  middle  room  on  the  right,  being 
in  a  damp  situation,  has  its  floor  raised 
on  amphorae  cut  in  half,  and  on  the 
side  walls  are  the  depressions  where 
the  hot-air  flues  were  situated.  Other 
means  to  counteract  the  efl'ect  of  damp 
exist  in  the  double  wall  built  on  the 
side  of  the  house  towards  the  Palatine, 
the  interval  being  filled  in  with  char- 
coal. At  the  back  of  the  last-named 
rooms  is  a  bath-room  with  niches  for 
statues  over  the  bath  and  a  vaulted 
space,  apparently  occupied  by  the 
central  heating  apparatus,  with  flues. 
liCading  back  N.  from  this  room  is  a 
passage,  out  of  which  open  kitchens 
and  other  offices.  In  the  second  are  the 
remains  of  a  mill  with  the  surrounding 
space  for  the  slave  who  worked  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  passage  is  a  stair- 
case leading  to  the  still  existing  upper 
story,  which  consists  of  chambers,  each 
with  its  adjoining  bath-room. 

At  the  Sf.  angle  of  the  House  of 
the  Vestals  were  found  the  remains 
of  a  building  of  the  8th  or  *Jth  cent., 
in  which  was  an  earthen  vessel,  con- 
taining a  largo  number  of  English 
silver  coins — 3  of  Alfred  the  (ireat; 
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217  of  Eadward  I. ;  393  of  Athelstan; 
195  of  Eadmund  I.,  and  othcT«  ranging 
from  871  to  947  a.d.  In  the  same 
vase  was  a  bronze  fibula  with  au 
inlaid  inscription : — 

+  DOMINO  .  MARINO  .  PAPA  + 

Tliis  refers  to  Marinus  II.,  who  was 
Pope  from  942  to  946  a.d.  Among 
these  was  a  gold  coin  of  Theophilus 
(829-842).  They  are  now  in  the  Muaeo 
delle  Terme  (Rte.  21).  It  was  in  this 
building,  and  serving  as  pilasters  to  its 
S.E.  wall,  that  the  first  four  pedestals 
bearing  inscriptions  to  the  Vestals 
were  found  in  1883,  before  the  rest 
of  the  Atrium  Vestae  was  uncovered. 
They  had  been  evidently  removed  from 
the  sacred  precincts  when  the  site  and 
materials  of  the  Vestal's  house  became 
public  property  on  the  final  suppression 
of  their  order  in  894. 

'  The  origin  of  the  worship  of  Vesta 
is  very  simple.     In  pre-liistoric  times, 
when  fire  could  be  obtained  only  from 
the  friction  of  two  sticks  of  dry  wood, 
or  from  sparks  of  flint,  every  village 
kept  a  public  fire  burning  day  and 
night,  in  a  central  hut,  at  the  disposi- 
tion   of  each   family.      The   care    of 
watching  the   precious   element  was 
entrusted  to  young  girls,  because  girls 
as  a  rule  did  not  follow  their  parents 
and  brothers  to  the  far-away  pasture - 
grounds,  and  did  not  share  with  them 
the   fatigues   of  hunting    or  fishing 
expeditions.     In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, this  simple   practice   became  a 
kind  of  sacred  institution,  especially 
at  Alba  Longa,  the  mother-country  of 
Kome ;   and   when   a  large  party  of 
Alban  shepherds  fled  from  the  volcanic 
eruptions   of  the  Alban  craters  into 
the  plain  below,  and  settled  on  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  Tiber,  they  fol- 
lowed naturally  the  institution  of  the 
mother-country,  and   the  worship  of 
Vesta — represented  by  the  public  fire 
and  the  girl  attending  to  it — was  duly 
organised  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill,   on  the  borders  of  the   market- 
place.'— L. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and 
that  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  are 
some  ruins  of  marble  walls  ;  an  accu- 


rate examination  of  them  made  by 
Mr.  Nichols  in.  1886  showed  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the 

Jteffia,  probably  as  rebuilt  by  Domi- 
tius  Calvinus  in  35  B.C.  '  The  original 
Regia  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Numa  as  his  dwelling-house,  and 
thenceforth  became  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Pontifox  Maximus.' — 37. 

The  *  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  was  probably  erected  by  the 
Emp.  Antoninus  Pius  himself,  in 
honour  of  his  deified  wife,  a.d.  141, 
and  inscribed  with  his  own  name 
after  his  death,  a.d.  161.  The  dedi- 
cation in  two  lines,  the  upper  line 
being  an  addition  of  the  latter  date — 

DIVO  .  ANTONINO  .  ET 
DIVAE  .  FArSTINAE  .  EX  .  S.    C. 

may  still  be  read  on  the  frieze  and 
architrave  of  the  porticus.   In  the  cell  a 
of  the  temple,  extending  also  into  the 
front,   is   the   Church   of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Miranda  (see   below).     The    por- 
ticus  has  six  columns  in  front   and 
two   at    each    side    with    Corinthian 
capitals  and  Attic  bases.    Each  shaft, 
about  50  ft.  high,  is  a  single  block 
of  cipollino,  the  bases,  capitals,  and 
entablature  being  of  white  marble. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  columns  is 
covered  with  graffiti,  scratched  by  idle 
hands  in  Imperial  times.     The  cornice 
has  no  dentils.    The  frieze  at  the  side 
is   adorned   with   griffins,  vases,  and 
candelabra.    The  sides  of  the  cella  and 
the  substructions  of  the  porticus  are 
constructed  of  peperino.in  large  blocks, 
once  cased  with  marble.     The  ascent 
to  the  porticus  was  by  21  steps.     Th< 
platform  for  the  altar  in  front  of  the 
temple  is  distinctly  seen.     On  the  rt. 
side  is  a  large  Bath  (4th  or  5th  cent.' 
lined   with  marble.     An   accoimt  ol 
some    excavations   made   round    this 
temple    in    the   16th    cent,    for    the 
purpose  of    obtaining    materials   foi 
St.   Peter's,  when   tlie  marble  steps 
were  carried  to  the  Vatican,  has  been 
found   by   Coram.  R.   Lanciani  in  s 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
and  published  in  the  'Bull,  dell'  let 
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Archeol.,'  1872.  The  same  excava- 
tions are  mentioned  by  Palladio.  The 
Church  of 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1377.  Pope  Martin  V. 
granted  the  site  in  1430  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Roman  Apothecaries,  who 
built  chapels  between  the  cohimny, 
and  established  a  hospital  for  the 
poor  of  their  guild.  These  impedi- 
ments were  cleared  away  by  order  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  to  show  the  ancient 
temple,  when  the  Emp.  Charles  V. 
visited  Rome,  and  the  Church  was  re- 
built in  1602.  On  the  Chancel  walls 
are  tapestries  of  the  Brazen  Serpent, 
and  the  Fall  of  Manna.  The  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo,  over  the  altar,  is 
attributed  to  Pietro  da  Cortona.  At 
No.  1,  Via  in  Miranda  is  the  Govern- 
ment Office,  where  permission  must 
be  sought  for  entering  the  Casino  on 
the  Palatine,  the  roof  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constautine,  and  other  places 
(p.  [37]). 

Nearly  in  front  of  this  Church,  the 
Forum  was  entered  from  the  Sacred 
Way  through  the 

Arch  of  Fahius,  originally  erected 
by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus, 
consul  B.C.  121.  Cicero  has  preserved 
a  saying  of  Crassus  against  Memmius, 
that  he  thought  himself  so  great  a  man 
that  he  could  not  come  down  into  the 
Forum  without  stooping  his  head  at 
the  Arch  of  Fabius.  Some  fragments 
of  it,  discovered  in  1880,  lie  scattered 
about  still ;  but  the  most  important 
of  its  remains  appear  to  have  been 
used  up  in  the  decoration  of  St.  Peter's, 
between  1541  and  1545. 

The  Sach.v  Via,  or  Sacred  Way, 
was  a  road  carried  up  a  steep  slupe 
between  the  Palatine  and  Velian  hills, 
from  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  ridge 
upon  which  stand  the  Cliurcli  of  S. 
Francesca  Romaua  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  by  which  ridge  the  higher  part 
of  the  Palatine  was  most  easily  ap- 
proached. It  was  paved  with  silex, 
a  hard  black  basaltic  lava,  laid  in 
polygonal  blocks,  accunitoly  fitted 
together.  Though  the  name  Sabred 
was  also  applicable  to  the  extensions 
of  this  road,  in  one  direction  through 


the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  and  in  the 
other  beyond  the  ridge  to  the  now 
unknown  site  of  the  Shrine  of  Streuia,t 
on  the  Esquiline,  the  only  road  popu- 
larly so  called  was  the  slope  above 
described  :  and  all  the  allusions  to  the 
Sacred  Way  in  the  classical  poets, 
orators,  and  historians,  will  be  found 
to  apply  to  this  short  street. 

The  Sacred  Way  or  Sacred  Hill 
(Sacer  Clivus),  as  it  is  called  by  both 
Horace  and  Martial : 

Inde  sacro  veneranda  petes  Palatia  clivo, 
(Mart.,  Ep.  i.  71,  5.) 

was  the  road  by  which  Horace  saun- 
tered into  the  Forum  from  the  house 
of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  : 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 
^'escio  quid  meditans  nugarum  et  totus  iu 
iUis.  (HoK.,  Sat.  i.  6.) 

It  was  ennobled  by  its  associations 
with  the  triumphs  which  passed  over 
its  pavement  towards  the  Capitol. 
Hence  Horace  imagines  the  uncon- 
quered  Briton  descending  it  in  chains  : 

Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  via. 

(HoK.  Epod.  vii.  7.) 

The  name  is  derived  '  from  the  sacred 
league  entered  into  between  Romulus 
and  Tatius  on  the  spot  where  the 
union  took  place  between  the  Sabine 
and  Roman  communities.' — B. 

On  the  rt.,  near  the  House  of  the 
Vestals  are  the  remains  of  some 
earlier  buildings.  They  consist  of 
blocks  of  the  soft  tufa  used  in  the 
kingly  period,  Avails  of  hard  tufa,  walls 
of  concrete  faced  witli  brick,  and  co- 
lumns of  travertine  of  the  1st  cent.,  b.c. 
'  The  brick  facing  is  of  special  interest, 
as  being  one  of  the  earliest  existing 
examples  of  the  use  of  brick  in  Rome.' 
— M.  These  foundations  are  at  a 
different  angle  and  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  walls  of  the  Vestals'  House, 
under  which  they  appear  to  have 
extended.  These  ruins  may  very  pro 
bably  belong  to  the  Domus  Publica, 
or  House  of  the  Pontifex   MaximuH 

t  Strenia  was  the  goddess  of  New  Year's 
Gifts — Blill  called  in  Jtaly  Ulreviie,  and  in 
France  Etreimef. 

F  2 
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the  oflScial  residence  of  Julius  Caesar 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
Parts  of  the  Consular  Fasti,  now  in 
the  Capitol i no  Museum,  were  found 
at  this  spot  in  1546. 

A  little  above  the  Temple  of  Faus- 
tina is  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Dainicm,  the  vestibule  of  which  is 
formed  of  a  round  temple,  HO  ft.  in 
diameter.  Tliis  has  been  identified 
as  the 

Temple  of  Romulus,  buil  t  by  the  E  mp. 
Maxeiitius  (a.d.  306-12)  in  honour  of 
his  deified  son,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
four.  It  was  conveited  into  a  Church 
by  Felix  IV.  in  527,  by  the  erection 
of  a  cross  wall  with  an  apse  at  the 
N.E.  end  of  the  adjacent  Aedes  Sacrae 
Urhis,  to  which  the  circular  Temple 
of  Komulus  served  as  a  sort  of  atrium. 
Comin.  de  Rossi  has  published,  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
a  drawing  of  this  ruin,  made  in  the 
16th  cent,  by  Ligorio,  in  which  the 
entablature  bears  the  remains  of  a 
dedicatory  inscription  to  the  Emp. 
Constantine,  to  whose  merits,  accord- 
ing to  Aurelius  Victor,  all  the 
buildings  of  his  rival,  Maxentius, 
were  consecrated  by  the  Senate. 
The  same  MS.  contains  a  plan  show- 
ing that  the  temple  had  a  sort  of 
vestibule  on  each  wing.  The  two 
cipollino  columns  to  the  right  of 
the  church  are  the  remains  of  one  of 
these  wings,t  and  the  excavations  of 
1880  have  disclosed  part  of  the  sub- 
structure of  the  other.  The  floor  of 
the  round  temple  was  raised  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  with  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  structure  ;  and  the 
handsome  doorway,  with  porphyry 
columns,  was  at  tlie  same  time  not 
only  raised  but  moved  a  little  to  tlie 
left,  in  order  to  place  it  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  inner  church.  It  sup- 
ports a  lich  stolen  entablature,  with 
beautifully  worked  cornice.  The  wall 
on  the  side  towards  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine  is  built  of  squared  tufa, 
with  an  arch  and  lofty  doorway  of  tra- 
vertine ;  that  at  the  back  is  of  brick. 

f  See  the  paper  by  Comm.  G.  B.  de  Rossi, 
« BuUetino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana,'  1867, 
p.  61. 


It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  latter  wall,  in 
a  mason's  yard  at  the  end  of  the  Via 
Alessandrina.that  the  fragments  of  tlie 
famous  Marble  Plan  of  Rome,  now  dis- 
played upon  the  staircase  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  were  found  in  the  16th 
cent.,  and  some  more  fragments  in 
the  year  1867.  The  plan  is  of  the 
ago  of  Septimius  Sevcrus,  and  appears 
to  have  originally  formed  the  marble 
casing  of  the  wall  under  which  the 
fragments  were  found. f  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  walls  belonged 
to  a  building  adjoining  the  Forum  of 
Peace,  which  with  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
built  by  Vespasian,  and  regarded  as 
the  most  splendid  of  Rome,  was  burnt 
down  in  the  time  of  Commodus.  These 
monuments  were  in  all  probability 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Severus. 

SS.    Cosma  e  Damiano    has    been 

formed  by  joining  together  the  Hereon 
of  Romulus  and  the  Aedes  Sacrae 
Urhis,  and  by  boring  an  arch  through 
the  wall  which  separated  them.  This 
arch  can  be  seen  in  the  crypt  of  the 
modern  church. 

Two  so-called  Martyrs'  Stones  are 
built  into  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
Cella.  The  *Mosaics  (526-530)  are 
among  the  finest  in  Rome,  but  were 
over-restored  in  1660.  Above  the 
Arch  of  the  Apse  appear  on  each  side 
of  the  Lamb  four  angels,  of  excellent 
but  severe  style,  with  the  Seven 
Candlesticks,  and  two  Evangelistic 
emblems;  the  hands  with  wreaths 
below  formed  part  of  a  series  of  the 
24  Elders,  destroyed  during  the  muti- 
lation of  the  chancel  by  Urban  VIII. 
in  1630.  In  the  Apse  is  a  colossal 
figure  of  Christ,  to  whom  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  white  togas,  are  pre- 
senting SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus ; 
behind  are  Pope  Felix  (a  figure  of 
1660),  holding  his  Church,  and  S. 
Theodorus,  much  restored.  'The 
figure  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  specimens 
of  the  art.' — K.  Beneath  are  the 
Lamb  and  12  sheep,  emblematical  of 

f  The  existence  of  this  plan  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  presumed  fact  that  the  office  «;f 
the  Prefect  of  the  City  was  in  this  locality. 
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our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  In 
the  Sacristy  is  a  beautiful  Cosma- 
tesque  receptacle  for  Holy  Oil,  and  a 
small  figure  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
in  painted  marble,  curiously  inlaid 
on  the  altar  front. 

This  Church,  which  has  a  small 
Cloister  on  its  N.  side,  belongs  to  the 
Third  Order  of  the  IMinor  Convfen- 
tuals.    Festa  27th  Sept. 

The  crypt,  which  has  a  fine  Cosma- 
tesque  pavement,  contains  the  altar- 
tombs  of  the  patron  Saints  and  of  St. 
Felix,  and  an  altar  at  which  the  latter 
celebrated    mass.      In    the    circular 


Forum  t-f 
] 'twice    ; 


atrium  (now  closed)  is  a  well,  into 
which  it  is  said  Christians  were 
thrown  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

Close  to  the  building,  on  the  S. 
side,  an  ancient  street  branches  off 
to  the  1.  Here,  protruding  oa  the 
Sacra  Via,  is  a  mediaeval  portico  of 
brickwork,  enclosing  on  three  sides 
a  small  court.  The  fourth  side  is 
formed  by  the  wall  of  the 

♦Basilica  of  Constantine,  built  by 
Maxentius,  but  named  after  his  rival 
and  successor.  Its  form  was  some- 
what like  that  of  a   great   church, 


Sacra 
BASILICA    OF   CONSTANTINE. 


with  nave,  aisles,  and  apse  measuring 
about  100  yds.  l)y  88.  The  three 
arches  on  each  side  between  the  nave 
and  aisles  were  each  about  (58  ft.  in 
span,  and  tiie  vault  of  the  nave,  of 
which  some  remains  may  be  seen, 
coveied  about  80  ft.  (The  width  of 
the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  is  03  ft.)  To 
the  piers  were  attached  eight  Corin- 
thian columns  of  marble  02  ft.  high, 
the  last  of  which  was  removed  by 
Paul  V.  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  M.  :\Iag- 
giore.  The  original  entrance  was  fmrn 
the  front  of  the  building  facing  the 
Coii.srrum  and  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Home.  At  a  lati  r  period  another 
entrance  was  made  in  the  left  or  W. 
side  t.ieing  the  Sucra  Via.  This  ap- 
^'oach   was   adorned   with    porphyry 


columns,  fragments  of  which,  dis- 
covered at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  have 
lately  been  replaced  in  situ.  The 
apse  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  aisle 
is  contemporary  with  this  side  en- 
trance. Some  remains  of  the  horrea 
piperataria,  or  government  stores  for 
oriental  drugs,  have  been  found  under 
the  ruin.  A  winding  ]>rick  staircase 
leading  to  the  roof  (112  ft.)  is  nearly 
entire.  The  ascent  to  the  summit 
can  be  made  through  the  garden  of 
the  Ospiziudelle  Mendicanti  (entrance 
No.  Gl,  Via  del  Colo-sseo),  and  a  fiue 
*view  of  this  part  of  Rome  may  bo 
thus  obtained. 

Opposite  the  mediaeval  portico,  men- 
tioned above,  is  a  ht-micycle  or  curved 
scat  of  brickwork,  probably  of  the  4th 
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cent,  with  marble  pavement  on  a  level 
4 J  ft.  above  tlie  street.  30  yds. 
further  on  is  the  basement  of  a  cir- 
cular fountain  of  brick,  faced  with 
marble,  found  in  1879. 

The  pavement  near  this  spot  was 
believed  to  be  the  scene  of  a  miracle. 
Simon  Magus,  being  in  Rome  at  the 
same  time  with  8S.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  having  displayed  his  power  by 
flying,  the  apostles  knelt  in  the  Sacred 
Way  and  prayed  that  the  influence  of 
the  Evil  one  might  be  arrested — upon 
which  Simon  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
chapel  erected  on  the  spot  by  Pope 
Paul  I.  (760  A.D.)  existed  until  the 
1-lth  cent. ;  and  the  stones  of  the  pave- 
ment, bearing  the  impress  of  the  knees 
of  St.  Peter,  are  now  exhibited  in  tne 
Olivetan  church  of 

S.  Francesca  Romana,  or  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Church  ofS.  M.  Antica,  which  stood 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  S.  31.  Liberatrice.  The  Church  of 
S.  Francesco  Romana  was  built  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Temples 
of  Venus  and  Koma,  by  Leo  IV.  and 
Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  was 
restored  by  Paul  V.  in  1612.  In  the 
2nd  chapel  rt.,  are  the  tombs  of  Card. 
VuLCANi  (1322),  and  Antonio  Eido 
(1475),  with  his  relief  on  horseback. 
He  was  commander  of  the  Papal  forces 
under  Nicholas  V.  3rd  rt.,  St.  Bene- 
dict healing  a  child,  by  Suhleyras. 

At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  the 
Confession  of  S.  Francesca,  covered 
with  rich  marbles,  and  below  it  a 
Crypt,  containing  her  remains.  In 
the  rt.  transept  is  a  monument  to 
Gregory  XI.,  erected  in  158-t  by  the 
senate  and  people,  with  a  relief  of  the 
return  of  the  Papal  Court  to  Rome 
from  Avignon,  in  1377,  after  an  absence 
of  72  years,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro 
Olivi'eri.  St.  Catharine  of  Siena, 
who  persuaded  the  Pope  to  return, 
rides  behind  him.  On  the  rt.  are  the 
two  stones  let  into  the  wall  (see  above). 
On  the  pavement  below%  good  slab- 
tomb  of  a  Bishop  (1412).  Over  the 
high  altar  is  a  miraculous  Madonna 
(1100).  In  the  tribune  are  some 
curious  Mosaics  of   the   12th  cent. 


(much  restored),  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  John, 
James,  Peter,  and  Andrew,  each  in 
compartments  formed  by  columns  in 
the  shape  of  palm-trees,  and  twisted. 
'  We  have  here  not  so  much  the  de- 
cline of  Byzantine  art  as  a  Northern, 
pcfhaps  Prankish  influence.' — K.  In 
a  niche  below  to  the  1.  is  a  small 
damaged  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion. 

In  the  1.  transept  is  a  handsome 
marble  ciborium,  with  sculptures  in 
the  style  of  Mino  da  Fiesole.  Over 
the  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy  is 
a  painting  of  Paul  III.,  with  the 
English  Minister  to  the  Vatican, 
attr.  to  Fierino  del  Vaga. 

In  the  Sacristy,  Virgin  and  Child 
with  SS.  Benedict  and  Francesca. 
Behind  the  Church  (apply  to  the 
Sacristan)  may  be  seen  the  *W.  apse 
(coff'ered  in  lozenges)  of  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Roma. 

1st  chapel  1.,  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  John 
Bapt.,  Benedict,  and  George,  by  Sini- 
haldo  Ihi  (1524). 

The  handsome  *  bell-tower  is  one 
of  the  best  preserved  of  the  13th  cent. 
S.  Francesca  Romana  was  a  noble 
lady  of  the  Ponziani  family,  remark- 
able for  her  piety.  She  founded  the 
order  of  Oblate  nuns,  who  arc  all  of 
noble  family,  and  occupy  the  Convent 
of  Tor  de'  Specchi  (Rte.  23),  which  is 
open  to  the  public  on  March  9th,  and 
during  the  octave. 

In  this  locality,  probably  opposite 
the  basilica,  was  situated  the  ancient 
Temple  of  the  Lares,  rebuilt  by  Au- 
gustus, and  the  House  of  the  Rex 
Sacrificulus,  titular  king  of  the  Ro- 
man priesthood.  Here,  too,  was  the 
famous  equestrian  Statue  of  Cloelia, 
the  hostage  of  Porsena. 

The  highest  point  of  the  road,  or 
SU3IMA  Sacra  Via,  53  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Forum,  appears  to  have 
spread  into  a  broad  paved  area,  sur- 
rounded by  toy-shops  and  apple  stalls.  IH 
Ovid  alludes  to  the  garlands  sold  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Lares : — 

Hie  ubi  fit  docta  multa  corona  manu. 

CFast.  vi.  791.) 

From  this  area  the  road  branched 
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in  three  directions.  One  branch  to 
the  rt.  led  into  the  centre  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill ;  another,  to  the  left,  passed 
along  the  E.  end  of  the  Basilica  of 
Coustantine;  a  third  continued  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  original  direc- 
tion of  the  Sacred  "Way,  but  more  to 
the  rt.  This  last  road  was  tliat  by 
which  the  triumphs  reached  the  Summa 
Sacra  Via ;  and  it  was  spanned  at  its 
end  by  the 

*Arch  of  Titas.  This  monument, 
erectt'd  to  commemorate  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  though  built  over  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  always  regarded  with 
interest  on  account  of  its  sculptures, 
and  was  called  the  Arch  of  the  Seven 
I.simps.  It  was  restored  to  its  old  form 
in  1822.  The  additions  required  for  this 
purpose  were  constructed  in  travertine, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 


ARCH   OF   TITUS. 

stained  Pentellc  marble  of  theoriginal. 
The  inscription  remains  on  the  attic : 

8ENATVS  .  rOPVLVSQVE  .  ROMANVS  .  DIVO. 
TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIANI.  F.  VESPASIANO. 

AVGVSvo.  The  title  divus  applied  to 
Titus  shows  it  to  have  been  erected 
after  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  a.d. 
81.  On  (dther  side  over  the  arcli  are 
beautiful  but  injured  figures  of  Vic- 
tory. On  the  keystone  towards  the 
Colosseum  is  a  figure  of  Roma ;  on  the 
other  side,  Fortune.  Tlie  frieze  repre- 
sents a  procession  of  warriors  leading 
oxen  to  .sacrifice.  The  vault  has  in  the 
centre  a  n^lief  representing  the  apothe- 
osis of  Titus.  The  piers  under  the  arch 
are  ornamented  with  rcdiefson  a  large 
scale,  of  tlie  triumphs  of  Titus.  On 
the  1.  tiie  Emperor  is  drawn  in  his 
triumplial  car,  conducted  by  Koma 
and  crownrd  by  Victory.  On  tlie  rt. 
the  triumphal  procession  is  about  to 


pass  under  an  archway,  possibly  that 
of  Fabius,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sacred 
Way.  The  soldiers  carry  the  spoils 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  among 
which  may  be  recognised  the  golden 
table,  the  silver  trumpets,  and  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  of  gold. 
The  sacred  objects  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem were  deposited  by  Vespasian  in 
his  magnificent  Temple  of  Peace ;  and 
the  representations  of  these  symbols  of 
a  strange  worship  were  doubtless 
copied  more  or  less  closely  from  the 
originals.  This  arch  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  mediaeval  stronghold  of 
the  Frangipani  (see  below).  It  affords 
the  earliest  instance  in  Rome  of  the 
use  of  the  Composite  capital — a  super- 
position of  Ionic  volutes  upon  two 
rings  of  Corinthian  acanthus  leaves, 
and  not  considered  a  very  happy 
artistic  design.  Other  examples  are 
the  Arch  of  Severus  (see  above),  the 
Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths  (Rtc.  25),  and 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  (Rte.  21). 

At  the  corner  of  the  road,  which 
ascends  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  S. 
Bonaventura  (Rte.  9),  are  foundations 
of  the  Torre  Cartularia,  a  mediaeval 
strongliold,  built  by  tlie  Frangipani  to 
protect  the  entrance  to  their  fortress, 
whichjincluded  also  the  Colosseum  and 
the  Septizonium.  Its  name  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  archives 
of  the  Popes,  which  were  transferred 
to  it  for  safety  in  the  10th  cent. 
During  the  troubles  of  1167,  Pope 
Alexander  III.  took  refuge  in  this 
tower,  to  escape  the  assault  of  the 
faction  of  Barbarossa.  It  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Senator  Brancaleone 
in  1257,  and  the  remaining  part  was 
pulled  down  in  1829  during  the  re- 
storation of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which 
had  served  as  a  buttress  to  the  Tower. 
The  ruins  now  visible  consist  of  a 
gigantic  platform  of  lava  concrete  in 
five  steps,  with  massive  blocks  in 
mixed  travertine  and  peperino. 

Further  on,  to  the  rt.  of  the  paved 
road,  are  the  remains  of  some  baths, 
probably  those  built  in  the  3rd  cent, 
by  Elagabalu.s.  Their  brick-work  is 
good,  the  flue-tiles  often  well  i)re- 
served,  and  tlie  marble  lining  of  tho 
baths  hand.some.     The  centre  of  the 
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pjroup  is  occupied  by  a  curious  building?, 
in  the  fonu  of  a  basilica,  ornamented 
with  columns  of  CipoUino.  Bencatii 
it  is  a  very  singular  kind  of  crypt. 
In  the  apse  is  a  fountain  or  cistern, 
just  on  the  spot  where  the  altar  would 
have  stood  if  the  building  had  been 
a  Church. — 31.  Overlooking  tliese 
Baths  are  the  lower  parts  of  vaulted 
chambers  which  formed  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero. 
Upon  an  artificial  platform  extend- 


TTtt 


ing  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  to  the 
area  of  the  Colosseum,  in  the  midst  of 
an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  vast 
colonnade,  was  the  double  Temjtle.  of 
VcHiLs  aud  liotna  (a.D.  125).  The 
platform,  with  fragments  of  its  72 
columns,  and  tiic  ruin  of  part  of  the 
celiac  of  the  temples  (semicircular 
apses  placed  back  to  back)  are  ail 
that  remains  of  tlds  mag-nificent  monu- 
ment. Tiie  stucco  ornaments  of  the 
vault  in  these  apses  are  among  the 
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TEMPLE  OF   VENUS  AXD   BOMA. 
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finest  examples  of  the  kind  in  Rome. 
— M.  Part  of  the  ruin  is  included  in 
the  garden  of  the  adjoining  convent, 
which  is  now  used  as  lodging-houses. 
This  Temple  was  designed  by  the 
Emp.  Hadrian  himself,  and  was  placed 
on  one  of  the  most  commanding  sites 
in  Rome.  The  ground  had^  been 
previously  occupied  by  part  of  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Esquiline  to  the  Pala- 
tine. This  palace  was  destroyed  by 
Vespasian ;  but  the  Colossus  of  Nero, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  order 
of  that  Emperor  in  his  own  likeness, 
and   finished   after  his  death  as   an 


image  of  the  Sun,  still  stood  on  this 
site  when  Hadrian  began  his  work. 
It  was  then  removed  to  another  posi- 
tion, probably  to  the  great  pedestal 
still  existing  close  to  the  Colosseum. 
Dion  Cassius  relates  that  Hadrian 
submitted  his  design  of  the  double 
temple  to  Apollodorus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  upon 
which  the  latter  observed  that  the 
statues,  which  were  sitting  figures, 
were  too  large  for  the  cellae,  for  if  they 
rose  they  would  strike  their  heads 
against  the  roof;  that  the  temple 
should  have  been  raised  on  a  higher 
level,  so  as  more  completely  to  com- 
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uiand  the  Sucrtd  "Way ;  and  that  the 
required  substructure,  if  made  hollow, 
would  have  been  a  useful  place  for 
storing  the  machinery  of  the  theatre 
(Colosseum).  The  historian  adds,  pro- 
bably without  truth,  that  Hadrian 
caused  the  architect  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death  for  liis  bold  criticism. 

It  is  probable  that  the  temple,  lofty 
as  it  was,  appeared  from  the  Sacra  Via 
somewhat  sunk  behind  the  colonnade 
of  about  180  granite  and  porphyry 
columns  which  surroumied  it.  The 
two  Temples  faced  towards  the  Forum 
and  the  amphitheatre,  with  a  porticus 
of  10  columns  in  each  direction.  That 
of  Roma  appears  to  have  looked  to- 
wards the  Forum.  The  platform  was 
approached  from  the  Summa  Sacra 
Via  l)y  marble  steps,  still  partly  pre- 
served between  the  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  and  the  Arch  of  Titus  ;  and  from 
the  side  of  the  Colosseum  by  two  stair- 
cases, the  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced.  The  building  was  begun  a.d. 
121,  and  was  probably  iiuishcd  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d,  138), 
upon  whose  medals,  as  well  as 
Hadrian's,  it  is  represented.  Within 
it  was  an  altar,  at  which  every  newly 
married  couple  in  Rome  offered  sacri- 
fice. It  was  burnt  in  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  and  the  existing  remains 
of  the  double  cella  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  restoration  by  that  Emperor 
about  A.D.  yil.  In  625,  Pope  Hono- 
rius  I.  obtained  permission  from  the 
Enip.  Heniclius  to  remove  its  gilded 
bronze  tiles  to  cover  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter,  whence  they  were  stolen 
by  the  Saracens  in  840.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  temple  were  probably  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Church  of 
S.  M.  Nuf)va  (now  S.  Francesca 
Ronjana),  built  on  part  of  its  area  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  ;  and  Paul  II.  is  said 
to  have  quarried  here  for  the  I'alazzo 
di  Venezia. 


ROUTE  7. 

FROM  THE  CAPITOL  TO  THE  COLUMN  OF 
TRAJAX,  BY  THE  MAMERTINE  PRISON, 
THE  ACADEMY  OF  ST.  LUKE,  AND 
THE   IMPERIAL   FOR  A. 

[For  plan  of  this  Route,  see  p.  34.] 

i[Omn.  p.  [22],  i.  ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i.,  iii.] 

From  the  Palace  of  the  Senator 
(Rte.  5),  on  the  side  next  the  Ara 
Coeli,  a  paved  road  leads  down  to  the 
Forum.  It  nearly  coincides  with  the 
Sralae  Gemoiiiae  (see  below),  by 
which  the  ascent  was  continued  to  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  probably 
where  the  steps  now  mount  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Ara  Coeli.  Bet\veen 
these  steps  and  the  Forum  is  a  piece 
of  ground  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
Arx,  in  which  are  remains  of  walls, 
some  of  them  of  an  early  character,  like 
the  primitive  walls  of  the  Palatine. 

On  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  descent, 
is  the  little  Clmrch  of 

S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami  (1539), 
belonging  to  the  Confraternity  of  Car- 
penters. At  the  1st  altar  1.  is  a 
Nativity,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  Beneath 
is  the  subteiTaneau  Chapel  of  S.  Fietro 
in  Career e,  with  a  curious  ancient 
crucifix  behind  glass  above  the  altar. 

From  within  the  porch  of  the  lower 
Church  a  ilight  of  steps  descends  to 
the  traditional  Prison  of  St.  Peter,  the 
ancient  Tullianum,  or 

Career  Mamertinus,  which,  as  Livy 
tells  us,  overhung  the  Forum — im- 
mhu-ns  j'oru  (Sacristan,  50  c).  Above 
the  steps  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
facade,  and  of  an  inscription  re- 
cording its  restoration  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  The  prison  consists 
of  two  chambers,  the  up])er  being 
an  irregular  quadrangle  of  squared 
tufa  roofed  with  an  ordinary  round 
arch  in  the  same  material,  dating 
jjerhajjs  fnjm  an  early  period  of  the 
Republic.  Tlje  lower  is  a  half  circle, 
lli  It.  by   10  in  tho  widest  part,  the 
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walls  on  the  straight  side  being  partly 
forineil  of  the  solid  tufa  rock.  The 
stones  forming  the  curved  side,  which 
is  placed  towards  the  hill  and  probably 
built  against  the  rock,  are  laid  hori- 
zontally, ovelapping  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  slope  forward 
towards  the  top,  where  they  origi- 
nally formed  a  conical  roof.  The 
wall  now  terminates  at  the  height  of 
about  5h  ft.,  and  is  covered  by  a 
fiat  vault  of  a  totally  different  con- 
struction and  material.  This  vault 
has  a  hole  in  the  middle,  supposed 
to  have  once  been  the  only  way  of 
descending  into  the  lower  chamber. 
In  the  rock  floor  is  a  spring,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  burst  forth 
miraculously,  to  enable  St.  Peter  to 
baptize  his  gaolers.  In  Early  Latin 
tullius  signitied  a  spring ;  and  the 
well  still  existing  in  the  rock  is 
believed  to  have  given  the  name  of 
TuUianum  to  the  building,  originally 
constructed  as  a  well-house.  The 
name  was  thought  by  the  Roman 
antiquaries  to  commemorate  its  erec- 
tion by  Servius  Tullius;  while  the 
building  over  it  was  attributed  to  an 
earlier  king,  Ancus  Marcius.  Livy 
says,  And  regis  opus  est.  *  The  TuUi- 
anum is  the  earliest  specimen  of  build- 
ing, other  than  simple  wall-construc- 
tions, in  Eome.' — B. 

The  name  of  Mamertinus  is  not 
classical,  but  mediaeval,  and  refers 
to  a  statue  of  Mars  (Mamers)  which 
stood  close  by.  The  Tullianum  op- 
pears  to  have  been  a  state  prison  and 
place  of  execution  for  political  offenders 
and  for  captives  of  importance.  It  was 
here  that  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
other  accomplices  of  Catiline,  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero,  who  an- 
nounced their  death  to  the  assembled 
people  by  the  single  word  vixerunt. 
Here  Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius, 
perished ;  here  Jugurtha  was  itarved 
to  death  ;  and  here,  after  the  triumphs 
of  the  Roman  generals,  the  captive 
chiefs  who  had  graced  the  procession 
were  frequently  ordered  to  be   slain. 

The  Sralae  Grinonian  (Stairs  of 
Sighs),  which  led  past  the  prison  down 
to  the  Forum,  and  on  which  the  bodies 
of  criminals  were  exposed,  are  buried 


beneath  the  modern  road,  and  may 
probably  be  hereafter  discovered  by 
excavation. 

The  undergiound  passages,  acces- 
sible from  the  prison,  are  ancient 
drains  for  carrying  oft'  the  water  from 
the  spring.  The  passage  is  tortuous 
and  troublesome,  alx)ut  100  yds.  in 
length,  and  the  exit  lies  beneath  a 
house  in  the  Via  Marmorelle.  At 
intervals  are  vaulted  chambers,  with  a 
hole  by  which  a  man  could  descend  for 
the  purpo.se  of  inspecting  or  cleansing 
the  drain  ;  and  the  whole  system  is 
connected  with  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

Opposite  stands  the  Church  of 

S.  Martina,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
very  ancient  building  which  was 
raised  on  the  site  of  the  Secretarium 
Senatus  (oflfices  of  the  Senate  House), 
restored  in  the  8th  cent,  by  Adrian  I., 
and  rebuilt  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1256. 
In  1588  Sixtus  V.  gave  it  to  the 
Academy  of  Painters,  who  joined  to  its 
dedication  the  name  of  their  patron 
St.  Luke.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  the  ""body  of  S.  Martina 
was  discovered  beneath  the  Church  ; 
whereupon  Card.  Fi-aucesco  Barberini, 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  caused  it  to  be 
rebuilt  from  the  foundations  on  a 
slightly  different  site  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  work  that  he  called  it  his 
daughter.  On  the  1.  is  the  original 
model  of  the  Statue  of  Christ,  by 
Thorvaldsen;  on  the  rt.  one  of  Reli- 
gion, by  Canova. 

The  very  handsome  Subterranean 
Church  of  S.  Lnca,  adorned  with 
columns  of  Serravezza  and  har- 
diglio,  and  containing  the  alabaster 
urn  of  S.  ]Martina,  was  erected  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  at  his  own  cost. 
This  artist  bequeathed  to  the  Church 
his  whole  fortune,  amounting  to  1 00,000 
scudi  (20,000Z.),  and  painted  the  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  saint  intiiumph 
over  idols.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  on 
the  1.  is  a  forged  Inscription,  stating 
that  a  Christian  named  Gaudentius 
was  the  architect  of  the  Colosseum. 
Opposite  is  the  painter's  tomb.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  an  ancient  marble 
seat,  called  the  Chair  of  Urban  VIII. 
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i'rom  this  Church  started  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Candalora,  instituted 
by  Pope  Gelasius  about  495  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pagan  Lupercalia,  and 
conjectured  by  Baronius  to  be  the 
origin  of  our  Candlemas  Day.  On 
the  2nd  Feb.  the  Pope  distributed 
candles  to  the  people  from  the  porch 
of  S.  Martina,  and  to  the  Cardinals 
from  the  high  altar  of  S.  Adriano; 
after  wliich  he  proceeded  to  S.  M. 
Maggiore,  which  he  entered  baro-foot, 
a  Cardinal  afterwards  celebrating 
Mass.     Festa,  30th  Jan. 

[A  few  paces  to  tlie  rt.,  facing  the 
Forum,  is  /5^.  Adriano.  Beyond  it  are 
seen  the  columns  in  front  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Miranda,  behind  which  Church 
is  that  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano 
(Rte.  6).J 

Beliind  the  Church  of  S.  Martina, 
at  No.  44,  Via  Bonella,  is  the 

ACCADEMIA  DI  S.  LTJCA,  the 
Roman  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed  the 
confraternity  of  painters  with  the 
adjoining  Church.  It  is  composed 
of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
but  was  deprived  of  its  Schools  in 
1873.  (Adm.,  p.  [36],  50  c. ;  catalogue, 
1  fr.) 

On  the  staircase  is  a  bust  of 
Canova,  and  several  casts  from  Tra- 
jan's column.  The  Academic  rooms 
on  the  fir.it  tioor  are  (mly  opened  on 
application  to  the  custode.  Tliey 
contain  some  casts  from  Canova, 
Thorvaldsen,  and  Gibson,  besides  a 
fine  colossal  head  of  Napoleon,  mo- 
delled by  Canora,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  original  drawings.  The 
Picture  Gallery  is  on  the  2nd  floor, 
reached  through  an  ante-room  with 
engravings. 


Gallery. — 1  Early  Flemiah,  Depo- 
sition. 2  Carlo  Maratta,  Virgin  at 
prayer ;  on  the  back  a  ♦jirint  of 
Raffael's  original  design  for  the 
Tran.stiguration,  with  nude  figures. 
8  Palamedcs,  Bivouac  of  Gipsies.  3 
RuhenH,  Three  Graces  C^ketch).  10 
Vandych,  Virgin  and  Child  with  two 


Angels.  14  Baciccio,  Innocent  XI. 
15  Salvator  Rosa,  Brigands'  Heads. 
21  and  24  Joseph  Vernet,  Sea-pieces. 
31  Berchem,  Ruins  in  the  Campagna. 
36  Mytens,  Portrait  of  an  Admiral 
(1638).  39  Paolo  Veronese,  Toilet  of 
Venus.  153  Giulio  Romano,  Copy  of 
Raphael's  Galatea.  49  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  View  of  a  Sea-port.  52  /.  Vernet, 
Sea-piece.    On  the  1.  opens  the 

Hall  of  Raphael.— 57  Early  Flemish, 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  Catharine, 
Barbara,  Agnes,  Dorothy,  and  Lucia. 
61  After  Titian,  Sketch  of  St.  Jerome. 
194  Salvator  Rosa,  Concert  of  Cats. 
66  Bassano,  Angel  announcing  Christ's 
birth  to  the  Shepherds.  68  Vanvitelli, 
Tivoli.  72  St.  Luke  painting  the 
Virgin,  wronglyattributed  to  Raphael. 
77  Guercino,  Venus  and  Cupid — a 
fresco  transferred  to  canvas.  78  *Fresco 
of  a  boy,  att.  to  Raphael  79  After 
Titian,  Calisto  and  Nymphs. 

Hall  of  Fortune.— 91  Poussin,  Copy 
of  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 
102  Rosa  da  Tivoli,  Shepherd  and  ani- 
mals. 103  Guido  Cagnacci,  Tarquin 
and  Lucretia.  109  Palma  Vecchio, 
Susanna  (not  genuine).  107  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese (School  of  J  Susanna.  116  Guido 
Reni,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  131 
Sassoferrato,  Madonna  and  Child. 
133  Guido  Reni,  Fortune.  136 
Sj^anlsh  School,  Portrait  of  Claude 
Lorrain.  142  Harloive,  Wolsey  re- 
ceiving the  Cardinal's  hat. 

The  Modern  Section,  leading  out  of 
the  Gallery  on  the  rt.,  contains  pictures 
by  young  students  which  have  ob- 
tained prizes.  In  the  small  room  1.  is 
197  Greuze,  Contemplation.  In  this 
room  are  also  portraits  of  members  of 
the  Academy,  amongst  whom  are 
Gibson,  the  bcul])tor,  by  Lowenthal 
(full  length),  and  another  by  Pcnry 
Williams  (with  a  fez);  Federigo 
Zucchero,  by  himself;  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  by  Laurence;  Byron,  Virginia, 
Lebrnn,  and  Angelica  Kaufl'mann.  In 
a  case  on  the  wall  are  some  fine 
Meimls,  i)reseuted  to  the  Academy 
by  popes  and  sovereigns  ;  one  of  them 
on  the  rt.  bears  the  portrait  of  Queen 
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Victt)rin,  presented  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  lion,  memlx-r  ot' the  Academy. 
To  the  rt.  is  the  Uiblioteca  Sarti, 
a  liljrary  of  15,000  vols.,  chiefly  on 
art,  bequeathed  by  the  late  architect, 
Antonio  Sarti. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Via 
Bonella  and  Via  Cremona,  close  to 
the  Academy  on  the  N.,  stood  the 
Forum  Julitim,  the  earliest  of 

The  Imperial  Foiia. 

The  lloman  Forum,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Eepublic,  was  found  iu- 
sutficient  for  the  multitudinous  affairs 
which  were  transacted  there.  The 
first  contrivance  to  meet  this  deficiency 
was  tlie  foundation  of  Basilicas  in 
substitution  for  the  private  houses 
upon  the  sides  of  the  Forum.  The 
Atria  of  Maenius  and  Titius  were 
converted  into  the  Basilica  Porcia; 
the  house  of  Scipio  was  replaced  by 
the  Sempronia.  By  these  means  not 
only  a  considerable  additional  space 
was  devoted  to  public  uses ;  but  places 
were  provided  in  which  the  judges 
and  tribunes  could  pursue  their  busi- 
ness without  interruption  from  the 
weather.  The  first  design  for  increas- 
ing the  public  accommodation  l)y  an 
additional  open  area  was  due  to  Julius 
Caesar,  who,  while  himself  puisuing 
liis  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
commissioned  his  friends  in  Rome  to 
purchase  the  ground  necessary  for 
'  widening  the  Forum  and  laying  it 
open  as  far  as  the  Atrium  of  Libertv  ' 
(Cic.  Epist.  ad  Att.  iv.  16).  The 
example  of  the  first  of  the  Caesars  was 
followed  by  his  successors,  until  five 
additional  Fora,  surrounded  by  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  of  Home, 
and  filled  with  the  clioicest  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  occupied  the 
entire  space  between  the  old  Forum, 
the  Carinae,  and  the  foot  of  the  Qui- 
rinal  hill.  The  Forum  Julium,  as 
ultimately  arranged,  formed  a  grand 
temenos,  or  close,  around  a  Temple 
erected  by  Caesar,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus,  in  honour  of  Venus  Genetrix,  the 
ancestress  of  his  race.    The  Forum  was 


begun  about  b.c.  04,  and  completed 
after  the  death  of  Julius,  by  Augustus ; 
the  Temple  was  dedicated  by  Julius 
himself  B.C.  45.  The  cost  of  the 
ground  alone  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
100,000,000  sesterces  (about  one  mil- 
lion sterling).  Here  Caesar  placed 
a  statue  of  Cleopatra  by  the  side  of 
the  goddess;  and  it  was  in  front  of 
this  Temple  that  he  received  the  senate 
without  rising  from  his  chair,  an 
offence  that  was  never  forgiven.  The 
Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  was  re- 
discovered towards  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent.,  and  described  by  Pal- 
ladio.  Beneath  the  houses  in  an  alley 
leading  out  of  No.  29,  Via  :Marmo- 
relle,  are  five  chambers  built  with 
squared  tufa  stones,  and  in  front  of 
them  a  wall  with  three  arches  in 
peperino  and  travertine  visible  from 
the  public  passage,  which  are  thought 
to  have  been  some  of  the  buildings  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Formu  Julium. 
From  these  chambers  some  Cloacae 
run  towards  the  Mamertine  Prison, 

A  little  W.  of  the  Forum  Julium 
stood  the  Forum  of  AuffuMus,  de- 
signed to  supply  further  space  for 
judicial  business.  It  formed  the  en- 
closure around  the  Temjde  of  Mam 
Lltor,  vowed  by  Augustus  to  the  god 
who  avenged  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  his  war  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius  at  Philippi,  and  dedicated 
B.C.  2. 

Ultor  ad  ipse  suos  coelo  descendit  honore.c, 
Templaque  in  Augusto  conspicienda  foro. 

Et  deus  est  ingens  et  opus :  debebat  In  urbe 
Xon  aliter  nati  Mars  habitare  sui. 

(Ovid,  Fast.  v.  551.) 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  Bonella  ia 
the  Arco  del  Pantani  (see  below). 
To  the  1.  of  it  are  some  fine  remains 
of  the  *Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  con- 
sisting of  a  fragment  of  the  wall 
of  the  cella,  with  tiiree  Corinthian 
columns,  and  a  pilaster  forming 
part  of  the  peristyle.  Until  1820 
thev  supported  the  tower  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Basilio.  Above  is  a 
handsome  architrave,  and  a  ceiling 
with  richly  moulded  sunken  coffers. 
The  cella  was  once  covered  with  slabs 
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of  white  marble,  grooved  with  sham 
joints   to   give    an    eftVct    of    size — 
of  which  three  bands  and  a  basement 
remain. 

The  h)fty  circuit  *Wall  of  tlie 
Forum,  against  which  the  back  of  the 
Temple  was  placed,  has  been  pre- 
served for  a  length  of  1G6  yds.  The 
upper  part  is  built  of  "peiierino,  the 
lower  of  spcrone,  and  its  height  ex- 
ceeds 100  ft.  The  hard  grey  blocks  of 
sperone  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  while  the 
softer  greenish  peperino  has  weathered 
badly.  On  the  top  is  a  massive  and 
effective  travertine  cornice  4  ft.  deep, 
with  large  simple  consoles. — M.  Its 
chief  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  pro- 
tect the  Forum  from  the  street  fires 
which  were  so  frequent  in  Rome,  as 
to  screen  the  view  of  the  ugly  houses 
which  overhung  the  Forum  from  the 
slope  of  the  Quirinal  hill. 

"NVithin  this  wall  on  the  rt.  are  the 
fine  ruins  of  the  *Southkrn  Hemi- 
CYCLE,  excavated  in  1889.  Many 
pedestals  of  statues  bearing  the  names 
of  C.  Marius,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
Sulla,  an'l  other  victorious  generals, 
wore  thus  brought  to  light,  and  the 
inlaid  pavement  of  coloured  marbles 
exposed  to  view.  At  the  same  time 
was  cleared  out  about  150  yds.  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  which  runs  beneath 
the  Imperial  Fora.f  Here  stood  the 
old  Church  of  S.  Basilio,  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  principal  Abbeys  of 
Rome  in  995.  Its  gable  can  be  easily 
made  out  against  the  wall.  The 
street  is  closed  by  the 

Arco  dei  Fantani,  which  formed  one 
of  tlie  entrances  of  the  Forum.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Arr-h  stands  the  Church 
of  the  Annunziata,  l)uilt  in  157G  by 
some  Dominican  Nuns,  to  whom  Pius 
Y.  had  assigned  tlie  Convc;nt  of  S. 
Basilio.  It  was  built  out  of  the  mate- 
riiils  of  the  Temple  about  a.d.  505. 
To  the  rt.  of  its  entrance  are  four  well 
jointed  doorways  in  the  ancient  wall, 
buried  nearly  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch.      To    tlie    N.    rises    the    Turre 

f  It  can  \)e  exaiuiiit-d  by  apjilyiiiK  to  Cav. 
Nanluicl  uf  tlie  City  Hy<lraulic  Servii  e. 


del  Grillo,  with  a  handsome  marble 
cornice. 

Turning  to  the  rt.,  outside  the  Arch, 
we  t-oon  reach  on  the  1.  the  very 
ancient  Church  of 

SS.  Quirico  e  Giulitta,  which  gives 
a  title  to  a  Cardinal  Priest.  In  the 
6th  cent,  it  occupied  a  much  lower 
level,  and  faced  in  the  other  direction, 
with  its  apse  towards  the  Forum  Wall. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paul  V.,  in  1G06, 
and  given  to  the  Dominicans  in  1622. 

Crossing  the  street  a  few  yds.  fur- 
ther, we  reach  on  thert.,at  the  corner 
of  the  wide  Via  Cavour,  the 

Tor  de'  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower, 
erected  by  Nicholas  I.  in  858,  and  re- 
built in  1216  by  Innocent  III.,  botli 
Popes  of  the  Conti  family,  from  whom 
the  tower  derives  its  name.  It  is 
founded  on  the  remains  of  a  square 
Temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Tel- 
lus.  Its  walls  are  cased  with  brick 
and  strengthened  with  buttresses. 
The  tower  consisted  of  three  stories 
of  great  altitude,  and  is  referred  to 
by  Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as 
'  Turris  ilia  toto  orbe  unica  quae 
comitum  dicebatur.'  It  formed,  like 
other  towers  of  the  same  kind,  a 
fortress  during  tlie  troubled  middle 
ages.  The  battlemented  summit  was 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1348 ; 
the  tower  itself  was  partly  pulled 
down  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  reduced 
to  its  present  form  by  Alexander  VII. 
in  1655.  It  probably  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  Area  Telluris,  in  the 
region  of  the  Carinae,  and  stood  near 
the  house  of  Spurius  Cassius,  the 
Consul,  who  in  B.C.  485  was  hurled 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

Following  the  tramway  for  a 
few  yds.  to  the  bottom  of  the  Via 
Cavour,  and  turning  to  the  rt.,  wo 
reach  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  dclla 
Croce  Bianca  the  two  half-buried 
columns  known  as  the 

*Colonnacce.  This  ruin,  sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, formed  part  of  the  ornamental 
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enclosure  of  the  Jforuui  of  Nerva.  A 
comparatively  narrow  space,  between 
the  Forum  of  Vespasian  and  that  of 
Augustus,  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Argiletum,  a  great  thoroughfare 
leading  from  the  Roman  Forum  to 
the  Subura,  one  of  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  Home.  Here  Domitian  built 
another  Forum,  in  which  he  placed 
a  Tenijile  ofMinot'va,  and  a  Shrine 
of  f/anu.s  Quadrifrons ;  the  erec- 
tion of  the   latter  is  celebrated    by 
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Martial  (x.  28).  The  temple  was 
completed  by  the  Emp.  Nerva, 
whose  name  was  commonly  given  to 
the  Forum ;  wliich  was  also  called 
the  Forum  Transitorhim,  from  the 
thoroughfare  passing  through  it.  A 
considerable  part  of  tlie  hexastyle 
portico  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  was 
still  standing  at  the  beginning  of  tLe 
17th  cent.,  and  views  of  it  are  given 
in  the  rare  works  of  Du  Perac  and 
Gamucci.     It   was   pulled  down   by 
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Paul  V.  in  1606,  its  Corinthian 
columns  cut  up  to  decorate  his  fountain 
on  the  Janiculum,  and  its  architrave 
turned  into  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Peter's.  Some  of  its  material  was 
also  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Cappella  Borghese  at  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The  remaining  columns  support  an 
entablature  with  sculptured  frieze 
and  cornice,  and  an  attic  in  which 
is  a  figure  of  MineiTa  in  high  relief. 
The  frieze  represents  the  attributes 
of  Minerva  as  patroness  of  house- 
hold industry;  young  women  are 
weaving  or  spinning,  weighing  out 
money,  and  drawing  water.    All  this 


ornamentation  is  attached  to  a  wall 
built  of  large  blocks  of  jDcperino,  once 
cased  with  marble.  The  '  entablature 
projects  and  returns  round  the 
columns,  which  are  placed  in  front — 
a  peculiarity  of  Roman  tabte,  never 
seen  in  Greek  work.  The  attic  also 
projects,  and  formed  a  pedestal  for 
colossal  statues.' — M. 

[At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  two 
streets  is  the  ancient  Church  of  S.  M. 
in  Macello  Martyrum,  so  called  be- 
cause it  encloses  a  well  into  which 
numerous  Christians  are  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown,  after  their  condeni- 
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nation  at  the  office  of  the  Praefect 
annexed  to  the  neighbouring  Aedes 
Sacrae  Urbis  (see  below).  The  water 
of  this  well,  wliieh  in  reality  is  simply 
a  shaft  communicating  with  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  constantly  drunk  by  de- 
votees duriny;  the  middle  ages  for  the 
sake  of  its  healing  qualities.  Previous 
to  the  l'2th  cent,  the  Chui'ch  bore  the 
title  of  S.  Marco,  but  in  the  16th  it  was 
given  to  the  weavers,  and  changed  its 
name  to  S.  Agata  del  Temtori.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  Third  Order  of 
Penitence.     Festa,  5th  Feb.] 

Forum  of  Peace. — After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  no 
further  work  of  the  kind  wa.s  projected 
until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who  sur- 
rounded his  magnificent  Temple  of 
Peace,  dedicated  a.d.  77,  with  an  en- 
closure «f  a  similar  character.  It 
stood  S.E.  of  the  Forum  of  Au-^ustus, 
near  the  point  where  the  Via  Ales- 
eaudrina  joins  the  wide  Via  Cavour. 
Xo  certain  relics  of  these  moimraents 
remain,  except  portions  of  the  pave- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall  of 
SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  where  the 
fragments  of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome 
were  discovered  by  Antonio  Dosio. 
The  Aedes  Sacrae  Urhis,  represented 
by  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Da- 
miano, was  entered  from  this  Forum, 
and  formed,  as  it  were,  part  of  its 
enclosure.  The  existing  ruins  date 
partly  from  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
partly  fmm  that  of  Severus.  Out-iide 
the  apse  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino 
is  a  fine  fragment  of  wall  in  mixed 
blocks  of  peperino  and  tufa,  with  a 
square-headed  travertine  doorway, 
having  a  round  relieving  arch 
over  it. 

The  Temple  of  Peace  included  a 
Public  Library  and  a  perfect  treasury 
of  autiquitios  and  works  of  art.  It 
contained  the  golden  table  of  sliew- 
bread,  and  the  golden  candlestick 
from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
building  lay  in  ruins,  having  been 
struck  ity  lightning,  between  a.d.  522 
and  034 ;  though  there  still  exiisted  a 
large  number  of  its  Greek  sculptures 
in  tiie  adjoining  Forum,  among  which 
was  a  Bull  standing  over  a  fountain, 


and  the  celebrated  Cow  and  Calf  by 
Myron,  which  once  adorned  the  great 
square  at  Athens. 

The  Via  Alessandrina^leads  straight 
from  the  back  of  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantino to  the 

*Fonim  of  Trajan.  [Just  before 
reaching  it  the  Via  di  Campo  Carleo 
(Carlo  Leone)  diverges  to  the  rt.  (see 
below).] 

The  excavated  area  may  be  visited 
by  descending  a  staircase  at  the  S.E. 
corner,  where  tliore  is  a  custode  iu 
attendance.  It  was  begun  by  Trajan 
after  his  return  from  the  Dacian  war, 
and  completed  a.d.  114.  A  triumphal 
arch  gave  entrance  to  the  Forum. 
This  was  a  large  square  with  colon- 
nades on  three  sides,  and  the  Basilica 
Ulpia,  so  called  from  Trajan's  family 
name,  on  the  N.  side.  Beyond  the 
Basilica,  to  the  N.,  rose  the  memorial 
column,  iu  the  centre  of  a  square  area, 
having  on  two  sides  the  celebrated 
Greek  and  Latin  libraries.  Beyond 
tliese  buildings  tlie  Temple  erected 
to  Trajan  by  Hadrian  occupied  the 
area  on  which  now  stands  the  Fal. 
Vakntini  (Prefettura).  On  the  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Forum  two  semicircular 
wings,  with  a  double  tier  of  shops  and 
public  offices,  supported  the  slopes  of 
the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  hills, 
partially  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
this  magnificent  suite  of  buildings. 
The  architect  employed  by  Trajan  for 
this  work  was  a  Greek,  ApoUodorus  of 
Damascus. 

Some  exquisite  sculptures,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  Trajan, 
and  described  in  the  account  of  the 
Arch  of  Constantine,  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
aicii  which  gave  entrance  to  this  en- 
closure. It  is  however  more  i)robable 
that  they  were  removed  from  the^4rcws 
JJivi  Trajani  near  the  Porta  Capena. 
About  one-third  of  the  extent  of  the 
Forum  was  disclosed  in  1812,  when 
the  French  prefect  of  Rome,  ('omte 
de  Tournon,  caused  two  convents  and 
several  houses  to  be  pulled  down  to 
lay  open  the  present  area.  Tiio  marble 
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almost    entirely   dis- 
inany    fragments    of 


pavement   has 
appeared,    but 

marble  capitals,  entablatures,  reliefs, 
and  votive  or  honorary  inscriptions, 
are  inserted  in  the  modern  enclosure 
wall.  Among  these  inscriptions,  one 
frai^ment  placed  in  the  semicircular 
wall  at  the  N.  end  of  the  enclosure 
contains  the  record  of  the  liberality  of 
Trajan  when  he  caused  the  registers 


of  faxes  due  to  the  State  to  be  burnt  in 
his  Forum  (see  p.  <)3).  The  sum  of 
the  debts  was  not  less  than  sestertivm 

NOVIES    MILLIES    CENTENA    MILLIA,    Or 

about  8  millions  sterling.  There  are 
also  some  pedestals  with  long  inscrip- 
tions in  praise  of  Flavins  Merobaudes, 
Nicomachus  Flavianus,  and  otlier 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  4th  and  the 
5th  cent.,  but  no  remains  of  the  base- 
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ment  which  supported  the  great  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor,  re- 
nowned throughout  the  Roman  world. 

[Of  the  two  semicircular  wing?, 
which  supported  the  slopes  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Quiriual,  the  one  to 
the  W.  is  entirely  concealed  by  modern 
houses  in  the  Piazza  delle  Chiavi 
d'Oro;  but  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quirinal  is  well  preserved,  and  may 
be  entered  from  No.  6,  Yia  di  Campo 
Carleo  (50  c).   A  considerable  portion 


of  it  forms  the  boundary  of  an  ad- 
jacent garden.  (For  admission  to 
Ijoth,  apply  to  the  Custode  of  Trajan's 
Forum.)  It  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  the  Baths  of  Aemilius  Paullus,t 
and  consists  of  corridors,  in  two, 
originally  perhaps  three,  stories,  partly 
intended  to  support  the  lofty  bank  of 
earth  behind  them.  The  square  re- 
cesses, with  travertine  doorways,  were 
used  as  shops  or  public  offices.     The 

f  The  adjacent  Via  ilngnanapoli  (Rte.  19) 
i3  a  corniptiun  of  Balnea  I'aulli. 
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pavement  in  polygonal  blocks  of  lava 
was  laid  open  in  1812  by  the  French, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Rome.  The 
brickwork  is  also  extremely  beautiful. 
An  old  staircase,  connecting  the  corri- 
dors with  the  Forum,  descends  from 
the  garden.] 

•  Of  the  two  double  rows  of  granite 
columns,  on  which  stood  the  bronze 
roof  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  lower  portions  with  tlieir 
restored  bases.  '  The  pavement  of  the 
Basilica,  with  its  fine  slabs  of  white 
marble,  is  raised  about  3  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Forum.  Some  of  the 
pedestals  of  the  statues  which  flanked 
the  steps  leading  down  to  the  Forum 
are  still  visible.'— 31.  The  pillars 
whicli  decorated  the  main  entrance, 
faciug  the  Forum,  as  well  as  the  steps 
leading  to  it,  were  of  costly  giallo 
antico  marble  ;  and  some  fragments  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  frieze  and 
cornice,  are  now  placed  under  an  arch 
of  the  modem  enclosure  wall. 

The  *Coliiinn  of  Trajan,  the  base 
of  which  was  excavated  by  Paul  III. 
in  the  16th  cent.,  is  tiie  finest  exist- 
ing monument  of  this  class.  (For  the 
ascent,  apply  at  No.  1  Via  in  Miranda.) 
The  Column  was  dedicated  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  by  the  Senate  and 
Eoman  people  while  Trajan  held 
the  Tribunitian  power  for  the  17th 
time,  and  in  his  6th  Consulate.  It 
is  composed  of  34  blocks  of  white 
marble,  nine  of  which  form  the  base- 
ment, and  23  the  shaft ;  the  remain- 
ing two,  the  torus  and  capital.  The 
pedestal  is  covered  with  reliefs  of 
warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets;  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  supported  by  two  winged 
figures  :   senatvs  .  popvlvsque  .  RO- 

MANVS— IMP  .  CAESAKI.  DIVI  NEKVAE 
P  .  NERVAE — TRAJANO  .  AYG  .GERM  . 
DACICO  PONTIF— MAXIMO  .  TRIE.  POT. 
XVII.  IMP.  VI  .  COS  .  VI  .  P  .  P.— AD  . 
DECLARANDVM  QVANTAE  .  ALTITVDI- 
NIS— MONS  ET  LOCVS  .  TANT18 .  opeRIBUS . 

SIT  .  EGESTVS.  This  fixcs  the  date 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Par- 
thian war  (a.d.  114),  from  which  the 


Emperor  did  not  live  to  return,  so 
that  he   never  saw   this  remarkable 
monument  of  his  reign.     A  series  of 
reliefs  ascend  in  a  spiral  band  round 
the  shaft,  representing  a   continuous 
history  of  the  military  achievements 
of  the   Emperor.     These   sculptures 
are   well   preserved  and   in   a    good 
realistic    style    of    art.     They    con- 
stitute  a   perfect   study   of  military 
antiquities,  and,  as  a  record  of  cos- 
tumes, perhaps  no  ancient  monument 
which  has  been  preserved  is  so  valu- 
able.    They  were  originally  covered 
with  brilliant  colours  and  gold.     The 
reliefs  are  2  ft.  high  in  the  lower  part, 
increasing  to  nearly  foiu-  as  they  ap- 
proach the  summit.    They  begin  with 
a  representation  of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  on    through    the    successive 
events  of  the  Dacian  wars,  represent- 
ing   the    construction    of    fortresses, 
attacks  on  the  enemy,  the  Emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  reception  of 
ambassadors   of   Decebalus   who   sue 
for  peace,  and  other  incidents  of  the 
campaign.     All  these  details  may  be 
better   studied  from  the  casts  in  the 
French   Academy  (Villa  Medici),  or 
from  those  in  the  Lateran  Museum. f 
The  sculptures   contain  no  less  than 
2500  human  figures,  besides  a  great 
number  of  horses,  ships,  fortresses  and 
other  objects.     In  the  interior  is  a 
spiral  staircase  of  184  marble  steps, 
lighted  by  42  openings,  leading  to  the 
summit,  on  which  stood  a  colossal  gilt 
bronze   statue   of   Trajan   holding  a 
gilded  globe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contained  his  ashes. 
The   statue  was  probably  carried  off 
by  the   Byzantine  Emperor  in  663; 
the  globe  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Capitol.     A  Statue  of  St.  Peter 
in  gilt  bronze,  11  ft.  high,  was  placed 
upon    the  column   by    Sixtus   V.   in 
1588,  when  the  feet  of  Trajan's  statue 
are  said  to  have  been  still  fixed  on 
the  block  of  marble  that  supported 
it.     The  height  of  the   shaft  is  100 
Roman  feet  (97^  English),  and  that 
of  the  entire  column  from  its  base,  ex- 
clusive of  the  statue  and  its  pedestal, 

f  The  S.  Kensington  Muaeum  has  also  a  set 
of  casts,  not  well  arranged. 
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127^  feet.  The  diameter  is  12  ft.  at 
the  base  and  10  ft.  beneath  tlie  capital. 
The  latter  •  is  of  no  definite  Order, 
but  resembles  the  Doric,  the  echinus 
of  which  has  been  cut  into  egg  and 
dart  enrichments.' — M.  The  base 
consists  of  a  large  torus,  carved  with 
laurel  leaves  in  relief,  forming  a  col- 
lossal  wreath.  The  Column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  dmitting  the  pedestal  in  both 
cases,  is  of  precisely  the  same  height, 
but  looks  lower,  bec<mse  it  has  20 
spiral  bands  instead  of  23,  and  larger 
figures  in  liigher  relief. 

The  last  part  of  the  inscription 
has  been  understood  to  mean  that  the 
column  shows  the  height  of  the  hill 
tliat  was  cut  away  to  make  room 
for  the  Forum.  This  interpretation, 
however,  would  make  the  ridge  thus 
levelled  higher  than  the  Capitol,  and 
very  nearly  as  high  as  the  Quirinal. 
It  is  far  more  probable  '  that  the  words 
allude  to  the  cutting  away  of  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  which  was  steep  and 
inaccessible  before,  but  was  sloped 
away  to  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  column.' — B. 
The  ashes  of  Trajan,  originally  placed 
in  a  golden  urn,  are  said  to  have  been 
deposited  by  his  successor  Hadrian  in  a 
vault  under  the  column.  The  chamber 
waa  opened,  however,  in  1585  by  Sixtus 
v.,  who  found  it  empty,  and  walled  it 
up  again. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Column  was  originally  surrounded  by 
buildings  almost  to  its  summit,  and 
stood  practically  in  a  narrow  Court 
measuring  only  i:J  or  14  yds.  each 
wa^,  from  the  various  floors  of  which 
it  was  intended  that  tlie  reliefs  sliould 
be  examined.  The  Greeks  never 
raised  (Columns,  as  such,  for  the  mere 
pur|Kj8e  of  supporting  a  statue;  and 
the  object  in  tliis  case  was  simply  to 
exliibit  a  series  of  sculptured  panels 
within  the  least  possible  space  and 
in  the  most  convenient  form.  The 
history  of  his  successive  triumphs 
naturally  culminates  in  a  Statue  of 
the  Em}K'ror  himself;  but  tiiis,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft,  were 
all  that  could  be  seen  abovo  the  roof 
of  the  Dasilica.  The  Column  as  a 
whole  could  not  be  viewed,  und  waa 


never  meant  to  be  viewed,  from  any 
external  point  whatever. — B. 

A  leaden  pipe  upwards  of  a  mile 
long  conveyed  water  to  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  from  a  reservoir  near  the  site 
of  the  Rly.  Stat.  It  must  have  weighed 
altogether  nearly  233  tons,  and  'of  these 
conduits  there  were  many  thousands 
in  Kome  and  its  vicinity.' — L. 

Two  Churches  stand  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Piazza.     On  the  left 

S.  M.  di  Loreto,  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal building,  erected  by  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  in  1507,  witli  a  double  dome, 
in  eight  compartments.  The  fanciful 
lantern  was  added  by  Giov.  del  Duca 
in  1580.  In  the  1st  chapel  rt.  are  very 
poor  mosaics  of  SS.  Barbara,  John 
Evan.,  and  Francis,  by  Rosetti  (1594); 
at  the  high  altar.  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Roch  (School 
of  Perugino).  This  Church  belongs 
to  the  corporation  of  bakers,  whose 
hospice  is  behind  it.  Festa,  10  Dec. 
On  the  rt.  is  the  Church  of  the 

Nome  di  Maria,  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Bernard — a  Greek  cross,  with  a 
cupola  rebuilt  in  1736.  Innocent  XI. 
changed  the  dedication  in  honour  of 
the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  Sobieski 
in  1G83. 
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ROUTE  8. 

THE   COLOSSEUM. 
[Omn.  p.  [22],  i.,  iv. ;  Tramway,  [28],  p.  i.] 

History. — This  Amphitheatre  was 
l)egim  by  Vespasian,  a.d.  72,  on  the 
bite  of  the  Sfaffninn  Xrroiiis,  a  lake 
in  tlie  grounds  of  Nero's  Golden 
House.  This  extravagant  erection 
had  swallowed  up  a  whole  district  of 
Rome,  and  extended  from  the  slopes 
of  the  ]falatiue  to  a  jioiut  beyond  the 
Sette  Sale  (Rte.  14).  •  The  destruction 
of  this  gigantic  palace,  and  the  restor- 
ation to  the  Romans  of  its  site  in  the 
form  of  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
Thermae  of  Titus  and  the  great^-lmp/i/- 
theatre,  were  among  the  most  politic 
acts  of  the  first  Flavian  Emperors.' — 
M. 

The  *Coloss8Uiii  was  commenced  by 
Vespasian,  dedicated  in  a.d.  SO  by- 
Titus,  and  completed  by  Domitian. 
It  received  successive  additions  from 
the  later  Emperors,  and  was  altereil 
and  repaired  at  various  times  until  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  TJie  upper 
story,  with  its  rows  of  wooden  seats, 
was  set  on  fire  by  lightning  in  the  reign 
of  tlie  Emp.  Macrinus,  a.d.  217.  It 
was  replaced  by  the  existing  stone 
structure,  opened  by  Gordianus  III. 
in  A.D.  244.  Tlie  Arena  and  Podium 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
442  and  580  (see  Inscription  on  a 
square  pedestal  to  the  rt.  near  the 
entrance  irorn  the  Forum).  The  build- 
ing was  originally  called  the  Amphi- 
THEATRUM  Flavium,  in  houour  of  the 
family  name  of  the  Em})erors  engaged 
in  its  construction  ;  and  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  name  Colosseum,  derived 
from  its  stupendously  colossal  dimen- 
sions, occurs  in  fragments  attributed 
on  very  doubtful  grounds  to  our  Vener- 
able Bede,  recording  the  famous  pro- 
phecy of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  : — 

While  stands  the  Ck)losseum,  Rome  shall 

stand ; 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall; 
And  when  Rome  jails,  the  world. 

From  our  own  land 
Thus  speak  the  pilgrims  o'er  the  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient. — Childc  Jfarol'f. 


At  the  dedication  of  the  building  by 
Titus,  5000  wild  beasts  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  arena,  and  the  games  in 
honour  of  the  event  lasted  for  nearly 
100  days.f  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  the  amphitheatre  was 
the  scene  of  fearful  barbarities.  In 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  St.  Ignatius  was 
brought  from  Antioch  purposely  lo  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  Colos- 
seum ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
are  filled  with  the  names  of  martyrs 
who  perished  in  its  arena.  Gladiato- 
rial combats  were  abolished  by  Hono- 
rius  in  405,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  heroic  devotion  of  the  Greek 
monk  Telemachua,  '  who  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  scenes  of 
butchery,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage 
of  the  people  at  having  their  favourite 
amusement  interrupted.'  —  M.  His 
spirited  protest  had,  however,  the  effect 
of  preventing  any  further  slaughter  of 
human  victims.  A  show  of  wild 
beast?,  which  took  place  iu  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull-fight  at  the 
expense  of  the  Roman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record.  The 
lOdOth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  was  celebrated  with  like 
magnificence  by  the  Emp.  Philip  in 
248. 

Tw^o-thirds  of  the  original  building 
have  disappeared.  It  was  converted 
into  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
served  as  a  Hospital  in  1450;  it  sup- 
plied the  Roman  popes  and  princes 
for  nearly  200  years  with  building 
materials:  the  Pal.  di  Venezia,  Can- 
celleria,  Farnese,  and  Barberini having 
been  in  great  part  built  from  its  ruins. 
Sixtus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform 
the  building  into  a  woollen  manufac- 
tory, and  employed  Fontana  to  design 
a  plan  for  converting  the  arcades  into 
shops ;  but  the  scheme  fortunately 
failed,  and  was  abandoned  after  it  had 
cost  15,000  scudi  (3000/.).  In  the 
17th  cent,  the  Amphitheatre  was 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  Passion 
Plays.    Clement  XI.,  in  1700,  enclosed 

f  In  early  times,  gladiatorial  fights  were 
held  in  the  Forum  Romanum ;  but  the  earliest 
of  all  took  place  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (Rte. 
25). 
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the  lower  arcades,  and  established  a 
manufactory  of  saltpetre  for  the  supply 
of  his  neighbouring  powder  mills.  To 
prevent  further  indignities,  Benedict 
XIV.,  in  1750,  consecrated  the  build- 
ing to  the  memory  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  who  had  perished  in  it,  and 
at  the  request  of  St.  Leonard  of  Porto 
Maurizio  (1G76-1751)  established  the 
Via  Crucis,  or  l-t  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascending 
rows  of  seats.  The  French  cleared 
the  porticoes  and  removed  from  the 
arena  the  rubbish  which  had  accumu- 
lated for  centuries.  Pius  VII.  built 
the  wall  which  now  supports  the 
S.W.  angle,  a  fine  specimen  of  modern 
masonry  ;  his  successors  have  liberally 
contributed  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  fabric;  and  very  extensive 
repairs  were  carried  on  during  the 
reign  of  Pius  IX.,  directed  by  Canina. 
The  Cross  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  arena,  and  the  14  Stations  of 
the  Passion  ranged  in  a  circle  around 
it,  were  removed  in  1874,  in  order  to 
re-excavate  more  completely  the  sub- 
terranean corridors  and  vaults  which 
were  partially  uncovered  by  the 
French  between  1811  and  1814. 

Material. — Travertine  of  the  finest 
quality  is  employed  for  the  external 
face  of  the  building,  the  amnbulacra, 
or  two  outer  corridors,  aud  the  arches 
of  the  inner  corridors  and  the  stairs. 
The  intermediate  parts  are  of  tufa  and 
brick,  aud  the  vaults  of  concrete.  The 
form  of  the  amphitheatre  is,  as  usual, 
elliptical,  the  major  axis  of  the  build- 
ing, including  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  is  195  yds.,  the  minor  axis, 
156  yds.  The  length  of  the  arena  is 
93  yds.,  the  width  50  yds.  The 
superficial  area  is  nearly  6  acres,  and 
the  walking  distance  round  the  build- 
ing just  one-third  of  a  mile. 

Exterior.— This  is  best  seen  from 
the  slope  of  the  Esquiline,  above  the 
N.  face  of  the  building.  The  outer 
elevation  consists  of  four  stories  :  the 
three  lower  are  composed  of  arches 
supported  by  piers  faced  with  half- 
columns;  the  fourth  is  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in 
the  alternate  compartments  with  40 


square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  80  arches.  The  lowest, 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high  ;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. ; 
the  third,  Corinthian,  of  the  same 
height ;  the  fourth,  Composite,  44  ft. 
Above  the  last  is  an  entablature.  The 
height  of  the  outer  wall  is  157  ft.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  details  of 
the  architecture  in  the  several  orders 
are  excessively  meagre,  the  spiral  lines 
on  the  Ionic  volutes  being  omitted  en- 
tirely, as  well  as  the  characteristic 
ornaments  of  the  entablature  (see 
Theatre  of  MarceUus,  Rte.  24).  The 
acanthus  foliage  of  the  Corinthian 
capitals  is  also  very  roughly  worked. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  these  por- 
tions of  the  building  were  once  covered 
with  stucco,  and  the  usual  enrich- 
ments modelled  in  that  material.  At 
the  base  of  the  columns  in  the  two 
upper  tiers  runs  a  low  thin  parapet 
wall,  as  a  protection  for  persons  walk- 
ing along  the  corridors.  'The  Colos- 
seum would  have  been  much  more 
dignified  and  noble  had  its  designers 
omitted  the  unmeaning  half-columns 
and  capitals  w^hich  are  stuck  on  its 
sides,  and  left  the  noble  rows  of  arches 
in  their  unadorned  grandeur  to  tell 
their  own  tale.  The  Amphitheatre  of 
Verona  has  no  columns,  and  exhibits 
a  purer  taste.' — B.  The  holes  which 
disfigure  the  walls  of  the  building 
were  made  during  the  middle  ages  in 
search  for  the  metal  clatnps  which 
bound  the  travertine  blocks  together, 
when  the  value  of  this  material  was 
considerable,  or  labour  cheap.  47  of 
the  80  bays  of  arches  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Popes  and  Roman  nobles 
for  the  sake  of  their  building  mate- 
rials. They  were  numbered  progres- 
sively, as  may  be  still  seen  on  the  N. 
side,' and  every  fourth  arch  was  fur- 
nished with  a  staircase.  Between 
those  numbered  xxxviii  aud  xxxix 
is  one  with  a  tablet  over  it  placed  by 
Pius  IX.,  which  has  neither  number 
nor  cornice ;  it  is  about  one -sixth 
wider  than  the  others,  and  formed 
an  Imperial  entrance.  A  fragment  of 
a  fluted  pavonazzetto  column  here 
indicates  the  start  of  a  colonnade, 
which  led  to  the  Baths  of  Titus.     On 
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PLAN   OF   THE   EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  COLOSSEUM, 


A.  Podium. 

B.  Stairs  from  the  lower  level  of  the  Arena  to 

the  Caelian  Cryptoporticus. 

C.  Imperial  boxe». 

D.  Imperial  entrance  from  the  Caelian. 

E.  Do.  from  the  Esquiline. 

F.  ^Vlarblc  platforms  for  the  seats  of  dignitaries. 

G.  Cryptoporticus. 

H,  Ambulacra  and  cells  for  wild  beasts. 
1.  Cry{)toporticu8  leading  to  the  Esquiline  and 

Caelian. 
K.  Cryptoporticus  leading  towards  the  Laterau . 


L.  Corridors  containing  each  six  stone  bhwks, 

with  bronze  sockets. 
I\r.  Winding  stairs. 
N.  Inclined  passage. 
0.  Drain. 
P.  Well. 
Q.  Central  ambulacrum,  with  wooden  frarLC- 

work. 
R.  Brick  arches. 
S.  Well. 
T.  Drains. 
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the  opposite  side  tliere  was  a  corie- 
spoiuling  entrance  with  a  subterra- 
nean i)a8sage,  still  visible.  The 
entrancts  for  processions  of  gladia- 
tors were  at  the  extremities  of  the 
major  axis. 

Interior.  —  Having  surveyed  the 
building  from  this  point,  the  traveller 
is  recommended  to  return  to  the  rt. 
along  the  low  wall,  and  descend  to 
the  foot  of  the  unnumbered  archway 
which  formed  the  Imperial  entrance. 
Walking  thence  towards  the  centre  of 
the  Colosseum,  he  will  observe  on  the 
barrel  vaults  and  beneath  the  arches 
some  panels  delicately  moulded  with 
foliage  and  figures  in  stucco,  once 
painted  and  gilded — the  only  remains 
of  this  beautiful  form  of  decoration, 
with  which  every  vault  and  arch  was 
originally  covered.  He  should  also 
notice  the  awkward  treatment  of  the 
imposts  which  cap  the  square  piers 
within  tlie  outside  corridor.  The  shal- 
low pilasters  which  run  down  from  the 
roof  do  not  project  enough  to  stop  the 
imposts,  and  the  latter  are  therefore 
cut  away  to  make  way  for  them. — M. 

The  fragments  of  columns  and  capi- 
tals which  lie  scattered  on  the  ground 
nearer  the  Arena  have  rolled  down 
the  tiers  of  seats  from  the  highest 
story.  They  are  of  various  dates, 
several  having  been  taken  from  older 
buildings ;  but  they  were  not  set  up 
in  the  Amphitheatre  until  the  restora- 
tions of  222-244. 

"We  now  reach  the  Arena,  so  called 
because  it  was  covered  with  sand  to 
prevent  the  gladiators  from  slipping, 
and  to  absorb  the  blood.  It  originally 
measured  about  28  yds.  by  17,  but  is 
now  much  larger,  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
Podium.  Around  this  were  arranged, 
upon  vaultings  gradually  sloping  down 
towards  the  centre,  the  seats  for  the 
spectators.  The  four  tiers  of  seats 
correspond  with  the  four  outer  stories. 
At  the  base  surrounding  the  arena 
was  the  Podium,  a  kind  of  raised  plat- 
form, faced  with  marble,  and  about 
12  ft.  high,  on  which  the  Emperor,  the 
BenatorSj  ^nd  the  YestaJ  Virgins  had 


their  places.  These  dignitaries  sat, 
not  on  step-like  seats,  but  on  separate 
marble  thrones,  many  of  which  were 
probably  stolen  from  the  theatre  of 
some  Hellenic  city,  where  they  had 
served  a  similar  purpose.  Some  of 
these  thrones  were  afterwards  con- 
verted by  the  Christians  into  epis- 
copal chairs  for  their  Basilicas  (see 
p.  107).— 31  The  Emperor's  throne 
was  raised  above  the  others,  and 
placed  under  a  canopy  supported  ou 
columns. 

Above  this,  and  separated  from  it, 
were  three  groups  of  seats  forming 
the  cavea,  and  an  attic;  or  rijofed 
gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  several 
coins  on  which  the  building  is  repre- 
sented. The  ascending  tiers  of  seats 
were  distributed  in  groups  among 
the  citizens  according  to  their  rank 
and  wealth,  the  lowest  rows  being 
the  most  honourable.  Above  them 
rises  a  lofty  brick-faced  wall,  once 
lined  -with  marble,  pierced  with  doors, 
windows,  and  niches  for  statues.  '  At 
this  point  Domitian's  work  ends,  and 
the  galleries  above  are  of  the  3rd 
cent.' — M.  They  were  occupied  by 
women  and  by  the  lower  classes,  the 
seats  being  often  free.  The  Amphi- 
theatre could  contain  50,000  seated 
spectators. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  external 
wall  is  built  with  blocks  of  travertine 
taken  from  older  buildings,  cornices 
and  half-columns  being  still  visible  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  wall  where  the 
brick  facing  has  fallen  away.  This 
is  not  due  to  a  slovenly  style  of 
construction,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  an  uneven  surface  for  the 
concrete  wall  upon  which  the  bricks 
were  laid.  At  the  summit  is  an  en- 
tablature, and  many  of  the  consoles 
which  projected  in  order  to  support 
the  poles  of  the  velarium,  or  awning, 
still  remain.  The  awning  was  stretched 
in  a  slanting  direction  over  the  seats 
by  sailors  of  the  Eoman  fleet,  stationed 
for  that  purpose  upon  the  summit  of 
the  highest  wall.  The  line  of  a  stair- 
case by  which  they  ascended  may  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  stretch  of  wall, 
looking  towards  the  Lateran.  The 
Arena  itself,  however,  remained  always 
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open  to  the  sky.  In  rough  and  windy 
weather  the  awnings  could  not  be  set, 
and  umbrellas  or  broad-brimmed  hats 
Avere  used.  '  The  air  was  cooled  with 
immense  jets  of  water,  and  scented 
with  fragrant  essences.' — B. 

In  the  face  of  the  Podium  are  twenty 
square  recesses,  about  6  ft.  high  by 
'S  deep,  which  probably  served  as  boxes 
for  sentinels  or  soldiers  on  guard. 
Within  them  may  be  seen  the  trian- 
gidar  start  of  the  tiled  channel  which 
carried  oflf  the  siirface  drainage  of  the 
Arena  into  the  main  sewer  outside 
the  oval  (see  below). 

There  were  also  eight  projecting 
balconies,  paved  with  marble,  in  the 
circuit  of  the  Podium,  which  may  have 
been  '  intended  for  officers  on  guard 
in  case  of  accident  or  conspiracy.' — M. 
One  of  them,  towards  the  Lateran,  is 
well  preserved,  with  its  gutter  for 
rain  water,  and  marks  of  its  marble 
parapet.  It  rests  upon  a  large  block 
of  travertine. 

In  front  of  the  Podium  ran  a  wall 
of  travertine,  suflSciently  high  to  pre- 
vent the  beasts  from  reaciiing  the 
spectators.  A  small  portion  of  it  yet 
remains  close  to  the  above  mentioned 
balcony.  The  lioor  of  the  arena 
(probably  of  wood)  rested  on  walls, 
foi-ming  several  parallel  rows  of  corri- 
dors or  galleries,  from  which  wild 
beasts  could  be  raised  in  cages  and 
driven  up  inclined  planes  on  to  the 
arena,  and  scenery  or  stage  properlies 
be  hoisted.  The  framework  of  several 
lifts  constructed  for  this  purj^ose,  pro- 
bably in  tiie  5th  or  fJtii  cent.,  may  be 
seen  between  tlie  walls  of  the  sub- 
structions. Under  the  Podium,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  are  arched  cell.s, 
extending  all  around  the  oval,  and 
intended  as  cages  for  wild  beasts.  A 
passage  not  cleared  out  runs  belli nd 
them,  communicating  with  a  kind  of 
traj)  still  visible,  by  which  the  keeper 
could  let  down  food  to  the  animals ; 
and  in  front  was  a  channel  of  running 
water  for  them  to  drink.  It  probably 
comcH  from  the  same  springs  wiiich 
supplied  the  liake  of  Nero,  anrl  the 
water  is  flowing  still.  Betwficn  csich 
<len  project  massive  travertine  corbels, 
in  pairs,  witii  a  channel  in  the  l^riok- 


work  between  each  pair  of  corbels, 
apparently  to  sustain  strong  masts  or 
square  poles  for  the  awning  over  the 
Cavea.  In  front  of  the  above-men- 
tioned balcony  runs  a  fine  fragment  of 
curved  tufa  wall,  in  blocks  fully  7  ft. 
long,  very  neatly  fitted  together,  which 
isof  the  original  foundation.  The  re- 
maining parts  of  the  substructions  are 
of  various  dates,  some  being  as  late 
as  the  6th  cent.,  and  their  object  is 
unknown. 

Fragments  of  an  inscribed  frieze 
lie  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the 
Arena,  and  here  and  there  we  find 
remains  of  the  marble  seats,  but  none 
in  situ. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  from 
the  Forum  a  narrow  passage  slopes 
down  to  the  Arena,  terminating  in 
steps  and  a  slanting  marble  slab. 
There  are  two  corresponding  passages 
at  the  other  end  of  the  oval,  but  their 
use  is  unknown.  Following  for  a 
couple  of  yards  the  one  which  runs 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  Arch  of 
Constantino,  and  turning  immediately 
to  the  left,  we  pass  the  start  of  a 
flight  of  marble  steps  which  led  up 
to  the  Podium.  There  is  a  better 
example  further  on,  in  which  may  be 
seen  '  holes  for  pivots  and  bolts  of 
bronze  gates  which  shut  in  each 
staircase  at  its  foot.' — M.  A  little 
further  on  the  rt.  opens  one  of  the 
two  Imperial  entrances,  and  beyond 
it  is  seen  the  commencement  of 
the  underground  passage,  which 
turns  to  the  1.  outside  the  wall  (see 
Plan).  / 

At  the  extremity  of  the  amphi- 
theatre is  another  crypto-|)orticus 
6^  ft.  wide,  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  Lateran.  About  80  yds.  of  this 
passage  have  been  cleared  out,  as 
well  as  two  narrow  staircases  leading 
down  to  it  from  the  arena  level.  Its 
sides  and  vaults  are  composed  of 
enormous  blocks  of  travertine,  but  the 
floor  (in  opus  i*picatum)  is  now  covered 
with  nni(l,  and  it  is  practically  inac- 
cessible. Beneath  it  runs  the;  main 
drain  of  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Colos- 
seum at  a  dei»th  of  25  ft.,  vaulted  with 
travertin(;  and  lined  with  brick  and 
cement.     Its  ancient  iron  arratin":  was 
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discovered  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain. 
It  is  G  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  8  in.  wide. 

Tlie  swampy  nature  of  the  ground 
upou  which  the  Amphitheatre  was 
built  rendered  its  drainage  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  and  difficulty, 
and  the  whole  system  seems  to  have 
been  admirably  contrived.  In  1879 
was  discovered,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  arch  of  Constantine,  another 
ancient  drain  of  excellent  brick- 
work 8  ft.  2  in.  higli  and  3  ft.  wide. 
The  drainage  of  the  Colosseum  now 
passes  through  this  poi-tion  of  the 
ancient  cloaca.  In  cleansing  it  there 
came  to  light  a  well  preserved  marble 
head  of  Gordian  Junior,  another, 
perhaps  of  Ariadne,  a  large  discus  of 
vitreous  paste,  three  copper  jugs, 
thirty  pagan  lamps,  some  of  which 
adorned  with  gladiatorial  devices, 
several  bone  spoons,  styli,  pins,  and 
needles,  and  an  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  bones  and  skulls  of  animals 
killed  in  the  Arena. 

Near  the  entrance  from  the  Forum 
are  some  cylindrical  altars  with  tri- 
pods in  relief,  and  several  cippi  and 
inscriptions.  A  staircase  under  the 
arcade,  facing  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma,  gives  access  to  the 

Upper  stories.  (Adm.  50  c. ;  Sun. 
free.)  On  the  way  is  passed  a  small 
collection  of  architectural  fragments 
(key  at  No.  1,  Via  in  Miranda).  The 
*viEW  embraces  the  Caelian,  Palatine, 
and  Aventine  hills,  and  extends  as 
far  S.  as  the  campanile  of  S.  Paolo 
Fuori. 

The  Colosseum  is  probably  more 
effective  as  a  ruin  than  it  can  ever 
have  been  when  entire.  Its  chief 
characteristics  are  strength,  solidity, 
and  practical  convenience ;  but  it  ex- 
hibits almost  a  contempt  for  elegance 
of  proportion.  The  upper  tiers,  though 
ingeniously  lightened  by  a  graduated 
diminution  of  thickness,  appear  to  the 
eye  almost  as  heavy  and  compact  as 
the  lower;  and  the  enormous  unre- 
lieved flat  surface  of  the  highest  wall 
must  have  seemed  ready  to  topple 
over,  or  <5rush  the  arcade  below.  '  But 
now  that  earthquakes  and  barbarous 
hands  have  made  such  ghastly  rents 


in  its  sides,  the  outline  has  become 
more  varied,  and  the  base  more  pro- 
portioned to  the  superstructure.  Much 
that  offended  the  eye  has  been  re- 
moved ;  and  the  historic  memories 
which  cluster  round  its  walls,  of 
mighty  Emperors  and  bloodthirsty 
mobs,  of  screams  of  death  or  triumph, 
of  gorgeous  pageants  and  heroic 
martyrdom,  combine  to  render  the 
Colosseum,  in  its  decay,  the  most  im- 
posing ruin  in  tlie  whole  world.' — B 

The  Flora  of  the  Colosseum  was 
once  famous.  Professor  Sebastiani,  in 
his  '  Flora  Colisea,'  enumerated  260 
species  of  plants  found  among  the  ruins 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Dr.  Deakin,  an 
English  physician,  who  resided  for 
several  years  at  Rome,  in  his  '  Flora 
of  the  Colosseum,'  increased  the 
number  of  species  growing  on  its 
walls  to  420.  This  vegetation  was 
destroyed  by  Sig.  Rosa  in  1871,  and 
the  walls  are  now  periodically  scraped 
clean,  lest  the  growth  of  plants  should 
accelerate  the  gradual  decomposition 
of  the  ancient  structure. 

The  *Illumination  of  the  Colosseum 
with  white,  green,  and  red  lights,  takes 
place  several  times  during  the  spring, 
and  is  duly  advertised  for  the  benefit 
of  strangers.  A  visit  to  the  Colosseum 
by  moonlight,  which  may  be  made 
without  difficulty  on  any  suitable  even- 
ing, is  more  highly  recommended. 

Professor  Gori's  Memorie  Storiche 
del  Colosseo,  published  in  1875,  and 
accompanied  by  a  good  plan,  is  full 
of  interesting  details. 

Between  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Arch  of  Constantine  is  the  ruin  of  the 

Meta  Sudans,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  Meta  of  a  Circus, 
and  from  its  trickling  water.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  simple  jet 
issuing  from  a  cone  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  brick  basin,  25  yds.  in 
diameter,  and  about  30  ft.  high.  It 
stood  probably  in  Nero's  pleasure 
grounds,  and  was  subsequently  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Domi- 
tian  in  95,  and  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre. 
The  fountain  was  of   concrete  and 
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brick,  once  faced  with  marble,  in  the 
best  style ;  the  central  cavity  and  the 
channels  for  carrying  off  the  water 
are  still  visible.  It  was  repaired  a  few 
years  since,  but  these  modem  restora- 
tions may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  ancient  work. 

Opposite  the  Meta  Sudans,  at  the 
6.E.  comer  of  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  stood  the  Co- 
lossus OF  Nero,  after  its  removal 
from  the  adjoining  height  on  the 
N.W.  by  Hadrian,  to  make  room 
for  his  Temple  of  Venus  and  Eoma. 
Commodus  turned  it  into  an  image 
of  himself  as  Hercules,  with  a  club, 
and  couching  lions.  It  is  represented 
on  medals  of  the  Colosseum  in  the 
time  of  Gordianus  III.  and  Severns 
Alexander,  when  it  had  been  changed 
into  a  statue  of  the  Sun,  and  its 
head  adorned  with  rays  22  ft.  long. 
It  was  probably  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  under  Totila  in  546.  It  was 
of  bronze,  with  gold  and  silver  orna- 
mentation, 120  ft.  high,  and  stood 
originally  in  the  vestibule  of  Nero's 
Palace.  On  the  other  side  of  the  iNIeta 
Isudans,  spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis, 
is  the  Arch  of  Constautine  (lite.  10). 


ROUTE  9. 


TUE    PALATINE. 


'  »mn.  p.  [22],  i.  ;  Tramway,  p.  [2m],  i.,  iil.] 

(Open  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset.  En- 
trance 1  fr.     Free  on  vSun.)     Tho 

Palatine  hill  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square,  ;ind  rises  to  a  height 
of  107  ft.  al>ove  the  sea,  and  117  It. 
above  the  surrounding  quarters  of  the 
city.     Its  circumference  i8  1U18  yds. 


A  narrow  deep  valley,  running  from 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  tho  middle  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  formerly  divided 
the  hill  in  two  summits ;  facing  the 
Capitol  was  the  Germalus,  while  that 
towards  the  Caelian  was  called  Pal- 
atium,  and  was  connected  with  the 
slopes  of  the  Esquiline  by  the  ridge 
of  the  Velia,  on  which  still  stands  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  flocks  and 
shepherds,  whose  Festival,  the  21st  of 
April,  is  still  observed  as  the  Birth' 
day  of  Rome. 

History.  —  The  discovery  in  1870 
of  the  walls  of  the  primitive  town, 
under  the  Villa  Mills,  show  that  they 
included  both  the  Germalus  and  the 
Palatium;  and  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  statement  of  Tacitus,  who  de- 
scribes the  four  corners  of  Primitive 
Rome  as  corresponding  respectively 
with  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  Forum 
Boarium,  the  Altar  of  Census,  and 
the  Curiae  Veteres.  Of  the  three 
gates  which  gave  access  to  the  town, 
the  Porta  Mugonia  and  the  Porta 
Romanula  have  been  already  dis- 
covered. 

The  world-wide  renown  of  this 
hill,  as  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
P^mperors,  began  under  Augustus,  who 
was  born  in  a  street  called  ad  Capita 
Bubula  (near  the  Meta  Sudans).  The 
victory  of  Actium  having  made  him 
master  of  the  world,  he  bought  a 
large  plot  of  ground  on  tho  Palatium 
(Villa  Mills),  on  the  site  of  the  houses 
of  Hortensius  and  Catiline,  and  built 
the  DoMVs  AvGVSTANA,  together  with 
a  Temple  and  Portions  of  Apollo,  a 
Shrine  of  Vesta,  and  extensive  libra- 
ries. After  his  death,  Tiberius  en- 
larged the  Imperial  residence  on  tho 
S.  section  of  the  Germalus,  including 
in  it  the  house  of  the  family  of  (mer- 
man icus.  This  new  palace,  separated 
from  the  Domus  Augustana  by  the 
valley  already  mentionevl,  and  con- 
nected at  the  same  time  with  it  by 
an  underground  passage,  is  the  Domvs 
TiBERiANA  of  the  catalogues.  Cali- 
gula extended  the  building  over  tho 
remaining  part  of  the  (iermalua,  as 
far  as  tlie  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
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lux,  and  converted  this  temple  into 
ft  vestibule  for  tlie  new  porlioii  ho 
liad  added.  Nero,  after  the  fire  which 
destroyed  more  than  half  the  city, 
began  his  Golden  Hoitse,  at  the  angle 
of  the  Palatium,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Colosseum,  and  extended  it 
as  far  as  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas 
on  the  Esquiline.  Vespasian  reduced 
tins  overgrown  edifice  within  more 
reasonable  limits,  giving  back  to  the 
people  that  part  of  Nero's  grounds 
which  was  nut  included  in  the  Pala- 
tine. The  same  Emperor  filled  up 
with  lofty  cross- walls  the  valley  which 
divided  the  Palatium  from  the  Ger- 
malus,  and  on  this  arti6cial  base 
commenced  the  Domus  Flavia,  a 
magnificent  Palace,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  the  most  conspicuous  among  those 
excavated  in  1861.  This  was  com- 
pleted by  Domitiau,  who  added  the 
Stadium,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Domus 
Augustana  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo: 
and  Septimius  Severus  raised  the 
Septizonium,  another  splendid  series 
of  buildings  at  the  S.W,  corner  of  the 
hill,  the  only  part  which  had  been 
left  unoccupied.  The  Imperial  resi- 
dence was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and 
altered  by  succeeding  Emperors,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  time  of 
Theodoric,  in  spite  of  his  extensive 
works  of  repair.  In  the  7th  cent,  the 
central  portion,  and  particularly  the 
Domus  Flavia,  was  sufficiently  perfect 
to  be  inhabited  by  Heraclius ;  but 
since  that  period  the  Palatine  lias  be- 
come gradually  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins. 

Cj'press  and  iv.r,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  columns 

strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes 

steep'd 
Jn  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming    it   midnight:— Temples,  baths,  or 

halls? 
Pronounce   who  can;    for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 

walls. — 
Behold  the   Imperial  Mount !    'tis  thus   the 

mighty  falls.  Childe  Harold. 

Excavations    were    made    for    the 
Farnese    princes    by     Bianchini    in 


1721-1725,  and  many  works  of  art 
discovered  witiiiu  th(;  grounds  were 
removed  to  Parma;  but  the  search 
was  not  continued,  and  until  1870  the 
hill  was  portioned  out  in  gardens 
and  vineyards.  The  palaces  of  Ti- 
lieriup,  Caligula,  and  Domitian  on 
the  summit  or  table-land  of  the  Ger- 
malus  were  enclosed  in  tlie  Orti 
Farncsiimi.  The  Vigna  Nussincr 
occupied  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Ger- 
malus,  overlooking  the  Velabrum,  the 
Forum  Poarium,  and  the  N.  end  of 
the  Circus  Maximus.  On  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  hill  (Palatinm)  were  the 
Villa  Mills,  with  the  Domus  Augus- 
tana and  the  Temple  of  Apollo;  the 
Orti  Roncioni  or  Castelli,  with  the 
Stadium  Palatinum :  the  Vigna  del 
Collegio  Inglese,  with  the  Palace  of 
Severus ;  the  Orti  di  S.  Bonaventura 
and  Barberini,  with  the  buildings  of 
Nero.  All  these  private  properties 
were  enclosed  by  lofty  walls ;  and 
some  of  them,  being  nunneries  and 
convents,  were  utterly  inaccessible. 
In  1848  the  Emp.  of  Russia  bought 
the  ViL,'na  Nussiner,  where  he  made 
extensive  excavations,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  walls  of  Romulus, 
the  pavement  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  and 
other  sites.  In  1857  this  valuable 
ground  was  given  back  to  Pius  IX., 
who  bought  also  the  Vigna  del  Col- 
legio Inglese,  with  the  Orti  Roncioni 
and  Castelli.  The  Orti  Farnesiani, 
originally  laid  out  as  gardens  by 
Card.  Alessandro  Farnese,  and  subse- 
quently the  property  of  the  Neapolitan 
house  of  Bourbon,  were  purchased  in 
1861  by  the  Emp.  Napoleon  III.,  for 
20,000^.  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of 
excavating  on  a  large  and  regular 
scale  what  remained  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  Caesars.  This  splendid  under- 
taking was  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  30,000/.  under  the  able  direction  of 
Cav.  Pietro  Rosa.  In  1870,  the  Far- 
nese Gardens  were  transferred  by 
Napoleon  to  the  Italian  Government 
for  690,000  fr.,  and  the  excavations 
have  been  continued  under  Rosa  and 
Fiorelli. 

E.'ciSTiNO  remains, —  The  present 
entrance  is   between    the  Church  pf 


INSKS  TO  THB  PLAN  OF  THE  PALATINK. 

1.  £ntt{Dui3. 

2.  FoTiDtaiii  kod  Oaaino. 
8.  CUmu  Victoria. 

4.  Stairc  from  Forum  to  FtirUiBomanula,. 
i.  BMervoIr, 

6.  BemniuitB  of  Bonu  QiwdraU.  ( walls  or  Romxilus) . 

7.  AlUr  or  C.  8.  C&lviniu. 

8.  BemnanU  of  Boma  Qnadrats 

9.  Home  of  Gtelotiiu.    (Domni  Qelotiaas.) 
10.  Oraffito  of  Alp.Tmnenw. 

U.  Palktine  Stadium* 

U.  Bxhedn  of  the  Stadaan. 

18.  BstbB  adjohiiiig  the  Stadiumi. 

14.  Terr«ce«of8.  BeTero*. 

15.  Imperial  balconj  OTerlooUng  the  Citau  SJaanais. 

16.  Honte  of  Angiutiu.  (now  inacoessiUe.) 

17.  Aoademio  hall.  (7) 


.  In  the  Palace  of  Domitlas. 


18.  Tridinum. 

19.  Nyinphoemn 

30.  PeriMyle- 
91.  Minor  haUa. 
32.  Baeilioa. 
38.  Boyalhall. 
34.  Lararium, 
36.  Atrium. 

36.  Bemnanta  of  Boma  Qoadnta. 
3T'.  Palatine  CUmu. 

38.  Site  of  the  Porta  liugonia. 

39.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
80.  SnbBtrnctiona  of  the  Palaoe  of  Oallgwa 

31.  Crypto  portion*. 
S3.  BabterranevQ  passage. 
38.  Fiih-tank. 
84.  Hooae  of  Oermanious. 
86.  Wea 

86.  Uncertain  building*. 

87.  Temple  of  Jniater  Viotar.  (F) 
88  fbaiDtia.  Opaa^tuidratuin. 
S9.  Temple  of  Cybele.  (f) 

40.  P^aoe  of  Tiberius. 

41.  Belvedere. 

43.  8tnii»  of  Caligula's  Palace. 
48.  BubstructionsofthePaJaoeofCaUg^ 

44,  SmavBtknu  along  the  Via  Sacra.  R«iln» 

al^ie  fonrfli  contniy. 

A.  Bnlns  of  the  medi»T»l  Torre  CartuJMW,. 

B.  Neronian  Substructions.  .      _,  o    d._. 

C.  CeUs  of  Qpw  inetrtum.  under  the  garden  of  8.  Booa- 

B   sS^t  and  W  of  very  ancient  oonstmction,  under  the 

F   SVu^oe^^iive  belonged  to  the  W...  of 
■    Caligula.  (Temple  of DivusAugustiisr; 


oe  hatha 
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S.  Teodoro  rt.  aud  the  ruins  of  the 
Trmplc  of  Augnstus  1, 

[This  remarkable  buildinp:,  begun 
byTiberiusandcompletedbyCalij^ula, 
was  of  very  peculiar  form >  and  exhibits 
a  fine  example  of  brick-facing,  with  a 
curious  row  of  buttress  walls  at  its 
N.E.  end.  In  tlie  11th  cent,  its  celia 
was  turned  into  the  Church  of  S.  M. 
Antica,  and  traces  of  fresco-painting 
are  still  discernible  upon  its  walls.] 

From  the  gate  a  patli  ascends  to  a 
low  cliff,  at  the  foot  of  wliich  it  divides. 
The  left  branch  leads  to  the  Clifus 
Victoriae  and  Palace  of  Caligula  :  we 
turn  however  to  the  rt.,  in  order  to 
visit  the  objects  of  interest  as  far  as 
possible  in  chronological  order.  Pass- 
ing several  early  building?*,  originally 
faced  with  opus  reticulatum,  we  reach, 
at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  hill,  backed 
by  lofty  concrete  walls  of  a  later  date, 
the  largest  and  best  preserved  remains 
of  the 


*Wfi]]iiofKinghf  Romp  (Gon  Plan), 
excavated  in   1853   by   the  Emp.   of 
Kussia.     The  walls  are  in  opus  quad- 
ratum  of  tufa  blocks  2  ft.  high,  and 
from  4  to  G  ft.  long,  usually  arranged 
in  alternate   courses  of  headers  and 
stretchers.  The  tufa  contains  numerous 
fragments  of  charcoal,  indicating  that 
the  shower  of  red-hot  ashes  of  which 
the  material  is   composed   fell    upon 
ground   covered  by   forest,  which   it 
partially  ignited.     The  thickness   of 
the  walls  increases  at  the  angle  to  14  ft. 
The  height  does  not  now  exceed  13  ft., 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
about  40  ft.     Behind  these  remains  is 
a    very   ancient   reservoir    for    rain- 
water, in  the  vault  of  which  arc  some 
openings  or  shafts  for  letting  down 
buckets.     Portions  of  the  same  wall 
are  observable  to  the  rt.  of  the  stairs 
round  the  comer  leading  up  the  hill, 
and   in  the  remnants  of  Kepublican 
and  early  Imperial  houses  built  along 
the  N.W.  Hide  of  the  Palatine  cliff. 

Opposite  the  stairs  may  still  be 
seen  a  travertine  Altak  (7)  of  very 
early  construction,  discovered  in  1820, 
and  dedicated  to  some  unknown  god  or 


goddess.  It  is  in  the  early  Consular 
style,  with  scroll  ornaments  (pulvini), 
like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio 
Barbatus  in  the  Vatican,  and  has  the 
foUowinL'  inscription,  remarkable  not 
only  for^its  archaic  spelling,  but  also 
for  its  subject  :— 

SKI  .  i)E0  .  S*Sl  .  t>ElVAK  .  SaC. 
C       SKXTIVS   .  0   .  F  .  CALVINVS   .  I'R  . 
Uk'  .  SKNATI   .  SKNTENTIA  .   KESTITVIT  . 

It  is  supposed  by  Momrasen  ('  Corp. 
Inscr.  Lat.,'  p.  632)  to  refer  to  the 
mysterious  geniuti  loci  or  aius  loquens, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Varro,  as 
having  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls;  although,  being  nameless, ^its 
sex  could  not  be  designated.  The 
praetor  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
replaced  the  altar,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  consul 
A.u.c.  645. 

Further  1.  is  a  store-room,  formerly 
the  Casino  Nussiner,  on  the  frout  of 
which  is  a  white  marble  bust  of  the 
celebrated  archaeologist  Francesco 
IHanchini,  whose  excavations  in 
1721-5  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Just  beyond  the  house  a  rough  foot- 
path ascends  to  the  1.,  and  soon  widens 
into  an  ancient  paved  road,  bordered 
by  massive  walls.  Here  were  the 
Svalae  Cad,  leading  to  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules  in  the  plain  below, 
by  which  the  aged  king,  Evander,  led 
Aeneas  to  his  dwelling  on  the  Palan- 
teum : — 


Ibat  rex  obsitus  aevo 
Kt  comitera  Aeneam  juxtii  natiimque  tenebat 
Incrediens.  varioque  vium  sennonc  levabat. 
Aen.  viii.  306. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  Scalae  Caci 
on  the  1.  is  a  curious  little  Cistern,  of 
early  Republican  date,  well  built  in 
blo('ks  of  liard  tufa,  with  a  w^uare  hole 
for  the  water  jet,  and  a  groove  for  tho 
pipe  which  supplied  it.  Opposite  is 
a  row  of  arches  in  hard  tuia  below  a 
concrete  wall  faced  with  ojms  rdicula- 
tum.  The  wall  is  early,  but  the  Houses 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  with  their  very 
interesting  remains  of  heating  appa- 
ratus, are  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  a.d. 
The   rooms  stand   on  various  levels, 
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and  are  well  worth  exploring.  At  the 
end  of  the  suite,  oveiLK^kitij?  the  clitf, 
are  sonic  remains  of  early  pavement. 
Near  the  angle  of  the  rock  below  was 
the  Liiprrffif,  the  Arcadian  (irotto, 
consecrated  as  a  shrine  to  Lupercus, 
protector  a<raii)st  wolves,  by  the  emi- 
grant shepherds  from  Alba  Longa. 
This  spot  must  be  the  traditional  den 
of  the  she-wolf,  foster-mother  of  Eo- 
mulus  and  Remus,  and  the  Cradle  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Here,  on  the  loth 
Feb.,  was  held  the  Feast  of  the  Luper- 
calia,  when  dogs  and  goats  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  god,  and  the  Liiperci,  or 
shepherd-priests,  ran  half-naked  about 
the  Palatine. 

Returning  to  the  cistern,  and  con- 
tinuing up  the  hill,  we  reach  a  small 
rectangular  Cella,  about  8  ft.  wide, 
built  of  soft  tufa  in  large  blocks  without 
mortar.  This  is  probably  an  example 
of  a  Roman  temple  in  its  most  primi- 
tive form.  Other  buildings  of  very 
early  date  lie  close  at  hand,  but  their 
identification  is  impossible.  They 
were,  however,  respected  and  preserved 
even  under  the  later  Empire,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  regarded  as  sacred 
relics  of  the  infancy  of  Rome.  Among 
them  may  have  been  the  Hut  of  the 
shepherd  Faustulus,  where  Romulus 
was  reared. 

N.  of  this  point,  on  rising  ground 
in  a  thicket  of  ilex,  is  a  huge  mass 
of  concrete  wall  (39  on  Plan),  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Cella  of  the  Aedes 
Mat t'is  Deu in,  or  Temple  of  Cybele, 
the  ruins  of  which,  in  fluted  drums 
of  peperino  columns,  lie  scattered  to 
the  rt.  It  stood  near  the  Hut  of 
Faustulus,  and  was  consecrated  B.C. 
192.  Outside  the  mound  is  a  colossal 
Statue  in  Greek  marble,  of  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.,  fairly  well-preserved,  and 
supposed  to  represent  Cybele.  The 
arms  and  head  are  missing.  The 
fragments  of  the  Temple  are  of  great 
arcliitectural  interest,  and  include 
capitals,  part  of  the  pediment,  and  a 
cornice  of  very  primitive  Romanised 
Corinthian  design.  The  whole  was 
originally  covered  vvitb  opus  sig- 
ninum.  The  row  of  arches  in  front 
belong  to  the  Palace  of  Tiberius  (see 
p.  99), 


On  the  rt.  is  the  zinc  roof  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Gerrruinicuf*.  A  well-shaft; 
on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  it 
communicates  with  some  rock-hewn 
chamh)ers,  which  were  in  later  times 
supplied  by  a  conduit,  whose  apecus 
may  be  seen  near  the  cliif  a  few  yards 
W.  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor 
(see  below).  Turning  S.,  away  from 
the  ilex  grove,  we  reach,  at  a  slightly 
higher  level,  a  building  with  tufa 
foundations  and  bases  of  travertine 
piers  of  early  Republican  date,  whose 
name  and  use  are  uidinown.  At  its 
N.E.  corner  is  another  well.  Below 
it,  a  few  steps  descend  to  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Germanirus 
(p.  99).  S.E.  of  it,  on  a  lofty  platform, 
stood  the 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor  (37),  of 
which  only  the  concrete  nucleus 
remains.  In  front  of  it  were  a  flight 
of  steps  and  two  broad  terraces. 
On  the  upper  teiTace  has  been 
placed  a  round  altar,  discovered 
in  the  Arta  Palatina,  and  bearing 
this  interesting  inscription :  domitivs  . 

M  .  F  .  CALVINYS  .  PONTIFEX .  COS  .  ITER  . 

IMPER  .  DE  .  MANiBiEis.  This  Cnacus 
Domitus  Calvinus  is  the  famous  gene- 
ral who  commanded  the  centre  of 
Caesar's  army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus, 
and  was  twice  consul,  in  B.C.  53  and  40. 
The  phrase  de  manuhiis  refers  to  the 
treasures  acquired  by  him  during  the 
Spanish  war,  which  he  employed  in 
embellisliing  the  Regia,  or  residence 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  related  bv 
Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  42).  The  fluted 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  con- 
tained probably  a  bronze  vessel.  Out- 
side the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Temple  are 
some  scattered  fragments  of  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  building  in  white 
marble,  with  a  curious  mason's  mark 
on  one  of  the  fluted  drums.  S.W.  of 
the  Temple,  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
flight  of  steps,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
are  the  remains  of  a  large  Ht/pocaust, 
covered  with  stumps  of  the  square 
pilae  on  which  the  upper  floor 
rested. 

Beside  the  path,  20  yds.  N.  of 
this  spot,  by  a  clump  of  ilex,  is  a 
portion  of  the  specus  of  the  conduit 
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which  drained  the  subterranean  cis- 
terns of  the  hill.  It  lies  in  a  straight 
direction  with  the  Casino  (sec  below). 
Passing  again  in  front  of  the  lowest 
Temple  steps,  and  turning  to  the  1., 
we  may  reach  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
House  of  Li  via  by  an  underground 
passage  which  led  to  the  latomiae,  or 
stone-quarries  of  the  Palatine,  subse- 
quently used  as  reservoirs  for  rain- 
water. 

Further  S.  are  two  fine  halls,  1o 
which  the  names  of  Academia  (17) 
and  BiBLiOTHECA  have  been  given  at 
random.  To  the  1.  are  the  remains  of 
a  small  atrium,  with  live  columns  of 
cipollino  and  one  of  higio  anlico.  In 
front  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  pave- 
ment, in  pavonazzttto  and  giallo 
aiUico.  Through  an  opening  by  the 
columns  we  can  see  the  enormous  sub- 
structions of  opus  quadratum,  built 
across  the  valley  to  aflford  a  level 
platform  for  the  Flavian  Palace.  And 
here  it  must  be  observed  that,  while 
on  the  S.  summit  of  the  hill  the  Im- 
perial buildings  cover  every  available 
square  foot  of  ground,  without  any 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  more 
ancient  monuments,  on  the  N.  ele- 
vation the  greatest  care  was  taken  by 
the  Emperors  to  preserve  the  buildings 
which  time  and  religious  traditionshad 
made  venerable.  The  Area  Palatina, 
and  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the 
Academia  (175  yds.  long,  lOG  yds. 
wide)  would  have  afforded  a  con- 
venient space  for  the  Palace  designed 
by  Vespasian ;  but  its  sacred  or  his- 
torical recollections  obliged  him  to 
respect  that  site,  and  to  create  an 
artificial  platform  instead,  by  filling 
up  the  valley,  which  contained  no 
monuments  of  great  interest.  We 
now  descend  to  the 

Domus  Gelotiana  (9),  a  private 
house,  which  was  included  by  Caligula 
in  the  Imperial  Palace  (Suet. '  Calig.,' 
8).  After  his  death  it  'became  a 
residence  and  a  training-school  for 
court  pages,  who  had  received  their 
first  education  in  the  Imperial  Ele- 
mentary School,  Paedagogium  ad 
Caput  Afbicae,  so  called  from   the 


name  of  a  street  which  led  from  the 
Colosseum  to  the  aristocratic  quarter 
of  the  Caelian.'— L.  The  grafiti 
scratched  on  the  plaster  by  the 
scholars  are  highly  interesting,  but  are 
yearly  becoming  less  distinct.  One  of 
them  runs,  '  Corinthus  exit  de  paeda- 
gogio.'  Other  names  aTe—Hilarus, 
Marinus  Afer,  Saturus  Afer,  and 
Doryphorus,  some  of  which  may  have 
been  scratched  by  soldiers.  There  is 
also  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Latin  letters. 

A  far  more  interesting  graffito,  dis- 
covered in  1857,  is  now  in  the  Kirche- 
rian  Museum  (Rte.  3).  Several  of  the 
rooms  have  remains  of  early  pavement 
and  fresco,  and  the  restored  colonnade 
in  front  of  them  supports  a  handsome 
cornice.  There  are  some  more  graffiti 
on  tlie  wall  to  the  1.  of  the  exit  arch- 
way, and  a  well-preserved  piece  of 
ancient  wall  outside  it  to  the  rt. 

Our  path  returns  up  the  hill,  and 
brings  us  to  the 

Stadium  (11)  built  by  Domitian, 
enlarged  and  restored  by  Hadrian  and 
Septimius  Severus.  It  occupies  the 
space  between  the  Palaces  of  Augus- 
tus and  Severus,  and  consists  of  two 
parallel  walls,  208  yds.  long,  with  a 
hemicycle  at  the  W.  end,  wliere  the 
Meta  is  visible.  Near  the  entrance  on 
the  1.  a  gate  leads  to  some  rooms  and 
corridors  belonging  to  the  Palace  of 
Augustus  (see  p.  96).  Opposite  is 
seen  through  an  opening  a  fine  piece 
of  barrel  vaulting,  with  deeply  sunken 
cofi"ers.  The  Imperial  Tribune  (12), 
which  opens  in  the  middle  of  the  S, 
wall,  was  added  by  Hadrian,  and  has 
two  floors.  The  lower  one  contains 
three  rooms,  decorated  with  frescoes 
of  the  3rd  cent.,  of  no  value  as  works 
of  art,  but  interesting  for  tlio  repre- 
s(;ntation  of  a  sphatra,  or  terrestrial 
globe  on  the  1.,  in  the  large  lunette. 

The  tribune  itself  stood  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  was  ornamented  with  beau- 
tiful pillars  of  pavonazzttto  marble  and 
oriental  granite,  fragments  of  which 
lie  scattered  in  the  arc  na  below.  The 
niches  of  the  hemicycle  contained  most 
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likely  the  female  statues  discovered  in 
this  i)la('e  at  tlio  end  of  the  16th  cent., 
together  witli  the  Hercules  of  I/vsip- 
pus,  bought  by  Cosimo  III,  for  the 
Palazzo  Pitti.  The  colonnade  is  com- 
posed of  half-colunnis  of  brickwork 
faced  with  coloured  marble.  Tiio 
bases  are  of  white  marble,  and  one  of 
them  lias  an  inscription  of  a.d.  195. 

The  Meta,  excavated  in  18G8,  was 
decorated  with  a  fountain,  restored 
by  Theodoric  with  materials  removed 
from  earlier  buildings,  among  wdiich 
was  a  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  a  Vestal 
Virgin.  The  whole  arena,  in  fact,  is 
cut  up  by  Theodoric's  constructions, 
the  purpose  of  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factoi'ily  ascertained.  The  foundations 
of  these  late  w'alls  are  comjiosed  of 
fragments  of  precious  marbles.  At 
the  further  end,  excavated  in  1893,  is 
another  Meta,  and  a  row  of  vaulted 
chambers  with  coffered  ceiling.  At 
the  end  of  each  colonnade  is  an  apse. 

A  broad  flight  of  steps  once  faced 
with  marble  leads  up  from  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Stadium  to  the  extensive 
and  once  splendid  rooms  of  Hadrian's 
Palace.  Ilence  a  path  over  a  small 
bridge  brings  us  to  the  remains  of  the 

Palace  of  Severus  (14),  on  the  S.W. 
corner  ofthe  hill,  more  picturesquethau 
any  now  existing  on  the  Palatine  (a.d. 
200).  Numerous  arches,  corridors,  and 
vaults,  still  retaining  their  ancient 
stucco  mouldings,  are  interspersed 
with  fallen  masses  of  buildings,  among 
which  are  found  fragments  of  mosaic 
pavements,  frescoes,  and  marble  orna- 
ments. Here  the  student  of  Roman 
architecture  will  observe  the  difference 
between  the  delicately  ornamented 
rooms  of  Hadrian's  palace  on  the  S.W. 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  enormous 
substructures,  piercing  through  and 
effacing  them,  which  Severus  formed 
as  a  foundation  for  his  State  palace. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  walk  to 
the  extremity  of  the  terrace  above  the 
arcade  in  order  to  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent *viEW  over  the  ruins,  the  Caelian, 
Campagna,  and  distant  mountains. 
Below  to  the  rt.,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Via  de'  Cerchi  and  the  Via  di  S. 


Gregorio,  stood  the  celebrated  Septic 
zonlum,  built  by  Sevorus  (a.d.  198) 
in  order,  it  is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  his  African  countrymen,  on  their 
arrival  in  tiie  capital  through  the  Porta 
Capena.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  seven  tiers  of  arcades  rising  above 
each  other  to  a  height  of  210  ft.,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  orna- 
ments of  Imperial  Rome.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  the  Prangipani  family.  A 
portion  of  it  was  still  standing  in  the 
IGth  cent.,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  materials  for  tne 
building  of  St.  Peter's.  The  arches  in 
the  direction  of  the  Colosseum  formed 
the  lowest  tier  of  a  lofty  aqueduct  by 
which  Sept.  Severus  brought  the  Aqua 
Claudia  to  his  Palace. 

Re-crossing  the  narrow  bridge,  we 
return  to  the  W.  end  of  the  Stadium, 
and  find  in  its  W.  wall  an  entrance 
into  the 

Palace  of  Augustus. t — The  front 
of  the  Palace  overlooked  the  Circus  and 
the  Aventine,  and  had  10  windows, 
besides  the  central  door.  The  pro- 
thyrum  led  to  a  square  atrium,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  of  eight  columns 
and  four  pilasters,  on  which  opened 
the  state  apartments.  The  inner  peri- 
stylium,  35  yds.  long,  32  yds.  wide, 
was  ornamented  with  56  Ionic  pillars. 
Of  this  superb  building  nothing  now 
remains,  except  a  few  rooms,  opening 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  peristyliura, 
which  appear  to  have  been  ricidy 
decorated.  Two  of  them  are  octagonal, 
with  domes  admitting  light  from 
above. 

The  casino,  designed  by  Baffaellino 
del  Colle^  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  has  a 
portico  exquisitely  painted  by  Giulio 
Romano  from  the  cartoons  of  his 
master.  The  frescoes  represent  Cupid 
sliowing  his  darts  to  Venus,  Venus  at 
her  toilette,  Jupiter  and  Antiope, 
Hermaphrodite  and  Salmaois.  The 
paintings,  well  known  by  the  illustra- 
tions of  Marcantonio  and  Agostino 
Veneziano,  were  restored  by  Camuccbii 

t  Special  permission  from  a  member  of  the 
Government  is  necessary  In  order  to  see  the 
Palace  of  Augustus. 
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in  1824  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Charles 
Mllls;  N.W.  of  the  Palace  of  Angus'- 
tus  Is 

I'he  Triclinium  (18)^  which  ends  in 
ah  apse,  with  a  beautiful  pavement  of 
Opus  Alexandrinum.  On  the  1.  opeus 
the  Nymphaeum  (19),  with  remains  of 
a  large  and  richly  decorated  oval  foun- 
tain, where  tlie  statue  of  the  winged 
Eros,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  discovered 
in  1802.  Close  by  rises  a  Casino,  built 
by  the  Farnese  family,  with  a  Loggia 
in  two  stories  painted  in  fresco  bj 
ItajfaeUino  del  CoUe.  (Keys  at  No.  1, 
V'ia  in  Miranda.) 

The  Peristylium  (20)  covers"  h 
surface  of  3000  sq.  yds.,  and  Was 
ornamented  with  fluted  columns  of 
portnsanta  marble,  fragments  of  which 
are  still  lying  round  the  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  Suetonius  (Dom.  14),  these 
})orticoes  were  the  favourite  promenade 
of  Domitian,  who,  fearing  to  be  mur- 
dered at  every  moment,  caused  the 
walls  to  be  coated  witli  phengito 
marble  (white,  veined  with  yellow), 
which  took  so  high  a  polish  as  to 
reflect  objects  like  a  mirror.  From 
the  centre  of  the  Peristylium  steps 
descend  to  a  Buried  House,  with 
remains  of  painted  ornaments  on  the 
vaults.  In  the  last  room,  beneath 
the  opening  which  serves  as  a 
window,  may  be  observed  very  dis- 
tinctly the  imprint  of  the  upright 
stakes,  which  formed  part  of  the 
framework  used  by  the  Romans  for 
casting  their  concrete  walls.  A  semi- 
fluid mixture  of  lime,  pozzolana,  and 
small  stones  or  fragments  of  brick 
was  jxiured  into  a  temporary  wooden 
box,  and  the  boards  removed  when  the 
concrete  had  become  dry. — 3/. 

Three  halls  open  on  the  front  of 
the  Palace.  The  one  in  the  centre 
(23).  called  Tablinum  by  Rosa  and 
Aula  Begia  by  Bianchirii,  50  yds. 
by  40,  was  used  for  state  recep- 
tions. When  first  discovered  by 
Duke  Farnese  of  Parma  it  had  V) 
Cc»rinthian  columns  of  pavonazzetto 
and  ninllo  marble,  24  ft.  high  ;  two  of 
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them,  which  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  were  sold  for  2000 
zecchini  (181. 10s.).  The  threshold,  of 
Greek  marble,  was  removed  to  the 
Pantheon,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
high  altar.  The  niches  contained 
colossal  statues.  On  the  1.  opens 
the 

*Basilica,  or  Hall  of  Justice  (22), 
remarkable  for  the  great  width  of 
its  nave :  the  walls,  apse,  stairs 
leading  to  the  tribune,  and  part 
of  the  pavement  are  well  preserved. 
The  apse  was  enclosed  by  a  white 
marble  railing  {cancello),  portions  of 
Vhich  still  remain.  At  its  N.W. 
torner,  on  the  pavement,  are  som(! 
(earthenware  tiles  stamped  with  the 
jpotter's  name,  and  the  words  valeat 
Qui  fecit  (may  he  prosper  who  made 
it).  Two  statues  of  green  basalt, 
representing  Hercules  and  Bacchus, 
were  discovered  here  in  1724,  They 
are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Parma. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aula 
Begia  is  a  large  hall,  supposed  to  be 
the  Larariuin(24),  or  chapel,  in  which 
the  Emperor  presided  as  Pontifex 
Maximus,  containing  an  altar,  with 
figures  of  the  houseiiold  gods.  The 
latter  are  not  in  situ,  but  were  brought 
from  the  Villa  Campana  and  placed 
here  by  Sigr.  Rosa.  In  the  corner 
behind  is  the  start  of  a  staircase 
which  led  to  an  upper  story.  In 
front  of  these  three  halls  ran  a  row 
of  Cipollino  pillars  with  Corinthian 
capitals. 

Skirting  the  Convent  wall  on  the? 
rt.  we  now  descend  from  the  Lara- 
lium  (24)  by  the  Clivus  Palatinus  (27)^ 
paved  with  enormous  blocks  of  lava. 
Near  this  stood  the  rorta  Mu{/ionis 
(28),t  or  Porta  Vttus  Palatii,  of  tho 
wall  of  Romulus.  On  the  1.  are  some 
scanty  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
*Jtijnter  Stafor  (29),  built  by  the  same' 
iing,  and  restored  by  M.  Atilius  Re" 
gulus,  A.u.c.  458.  On  the  foundation 
blocks,  in  a  hole  below  the  area,  may 
fitill  be  traced  some  names  of  slaves- 

f  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mugire 
(lowinR  of  cattle)— suKKesttng  the  purely  pas- 
toral Origin  of  the  sfettleineut  on  the  Palatine. 
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or    workmen,   such    as    Tilocrates, 

DiOCLES. 

Continuing  towards  the  arches  of 
the  Basilica  of  Conatantine,  and 
turning  1.,  we  pass  on  the  1.  a 
double  flight  of  steps,  leading  to 
the  modern  Casino  (see  below), 
and  reach  the  pavement  of  the 
Clivus  Victoriae,  which  led  from  the 
Porta  Romanula  to  the  Temple  of 
Victory,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  street  is  bordered  on  the  1.  by 
the  substructions  of  the  Palace  of 
Caligula,  on  the  rt.  by  remains  of 
private  houses.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  this  place  tliat  the 
rich  Romans  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  had 
their  favourite  residences,  and  where 
the  house  of  Clodius  stood  with  that 
of  Cicero  below  it. 

Descending  the  Clivus  Victoriae,  we 
cross   the  X.E.   comer  of  Caligula's 
Palace,  which   respected   the   public 
street,  passing  above  it  on  lofty  arches. 
On  the  1.  we  observe  a  long  and  rather 
steep  flight   of  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  level  of  the  Palace,  and  further 
on  a  good  specimen  of  marble  balus- 
trade.    Below  it   is  a   fine  piece   of 
stucco    ornamentation.      The    street 
was  bordered  with  shops,  closed  by 
shutters,  the  grooves   of  which   are 
still  visible.     The  small,  dark  rooms 
standing  back  were  probably  occupied 
by  soldiers,  who  kept   guard  at  the 
adjacent  Porta  Romanula.     The  site 
of  the  gate  is  marked  by  an  arch  in 
brickwork,  of  tJie   time   of  Caligula, 
repaired  by  Sig.  Rosa.     To  the  right 
of  the  Porta  Romanula  a  broad  stair- 
case descends  to  the  Nova  Via,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  not  yet  excavated, 
but    probably   continues    under    the 
Church  of  S.  M.  Liberatrice  towards 
the  Temple  of  Castor.     It  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  opening  which  Cali- 
gula caused  to  be  made  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  Temple,  in  order  that  he 
might  suddenly  appear  between  the 
statues  of  the  twin  gods  to  receive  the 
worship  of   their  devotees.     In   this 
neighbourhood   must  have  been  the 
start  of  Caligula's  celebrated  bridge, 
connecting    the    Palatine  with    the 


Capitol.  The  *  bridge '  was  more 
strictly  speaking  an  open  gangway, 
terraced  upon  the  roofs  of  the  Temple 
of  Augustus,  the  Basilica  Julia,  and 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  crossing 
the  narrow  intervening  streets  by 
light  bridges  of  wood. 

At  this  point  the  street  turns  to 
the  1.,  and  leads  back  to  the  entrance 
by  S.  Teodoro.  Ascending  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps  to  the  1.  inside  the 
gateway,  and  continually  turning  rt. 
through  some  small  rooms,  we  soon 
reach  the  balustrade,  and  pass 
through  dark  passages  into  some 
larger  rooms,  which  emerge  on  the 
Clivus  Victoriae  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  ascending  to  the  Casino. 
Passing  these,  we  turn  into  a  passage 
on  the  rt.,  which  presently  widens 
into  a  very  long  Cryptoporticus,  or 
vaulted  gallery  (31),  from  which  steps 
ascend  at  intervals  to  the  Famese 
Gardens. 

It  had  a  simple  mosaic  floor,  but 
the  walls  were  lined  with  costly 
marbles,  fixed  by  iron  clamps,  some  of 
which  remain.  Vertical  clay  pipes 
may  also  be  seen  running  down  the 
wails,  for  carrying  ofi"  tiie  rain-water 
from  the  roof  of  the  corridor.  At  the 
further  end  'the  vault  is  decorated 
with  very  beautiful  and  spirited  reliefs 
modelled  in  wet  stucco,  representing 
cupids,  birds,  animals,  and  graceful 
foliage.' — M.  [A  branch  corridor  runs 
hence  at  rt.  angles  to  the  Palace  of 
Domitian.3  Turning  the  comer,  a  few 
steps  on  the  rt.  ascend  to  a  well-pre- 
served oval  Piscina,  or  water-tank, 
lined  with  opus  signinum. 

On  the  24th  of  Jan.,  a.d.  41,  one  of 
the  most  tragical  events  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  the  murder  of  Caligula,  took 
place  in  this  subterranean  gallery.  The 
young  Emperor,  after  having  witnessed 
the  representation  of  the  Ludi  Palatini 
iu  the  atrium  of  the  palace,  instead  of 
going  back  to  his  apartments  by  the 
state  entrance,  where  his  guards  were 
in  attendance,  entered  the  Crypto- 
porticus, called  crypta  by  Suetonius, 
where  gome  noble  youths,  from  Asia, 
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were  practising  hymns  and  dancing. 
The  Emperor  stopped  to  witness  their 
exercises,  when  Cassius  Chaerea  and 
Cornelius  Sabinus  rushed  ou  liim,  dis- 
patched him  with  their  swords,  and 
then,  as  the  historian  .says,  concealed 
themselves  in  the  adjacent 

*House  of  Gennanicus,  father  of 
Caligula.  This  is  the  only  Roman 
private  house  now  existing.  It  was 
discovered  in  1869.  It  is  con- 
structed of  tufa  concrete,  neatly  faced 
with  opus  reticulatum,  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  state  apartments 
and  the  private  dwelling-rooms.  The 
state  apartments  consist  of  a  vestibule 
or  Prothyrum,  which  opened  on  the 
public  street,  and  subsequently  on  the 
cryptoporticus  of  the  Domus  Tiberiana. 
Next  comes  the  Atrium  wiMi  two 
pedestals  for  statues,  having  on  the  rt. 
the  Triclinium  or  dining-room,  painted 
with  red  panels,  and  arabesques  of 
fruit,  animals,  and  birds.  It  has  a 
pavement  of  white  mosaic  studded 
with  bitd  of  coloured  marble.  On  the 
1.  of  it  is  a  staircase  ascending  to  the 
upper  story. 

In  front  of  the  Atrium  opens  tlje 
Tablinum,  flanked  with  two  wings.  On 
its  walls  are  some  interesting  paintings, 
'  earlier  in  date  than  most  at  Pompeii, 
and  equal  in  execution  to  the  best 
of  them.' — M.  At  the  end,  Galatea 
and  Polyphemus,  with  Cupid  on  his 
nhoulder  (much  damaged)  ;  on  the  rt., 
IVIercury,  lo,  and  Argus ;  a  view  of  a 
street  in  Home  1800  years  ago,  with  a 
female  knocking  at  a  door,  and  others 
looking  down  from  the  windows.  The 
larger  frescoes  appear  to  have  been 
executed  by  Greek  artists,  the  names 
affixed  to  the  figui-es  (in,  APr02) 
being  in  Greek  characters.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  small  imitations  of 
easel-pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  with 
folding  doors  like  a  triptych. 

Affixed  to  the  1.  wall  are  some  leaden 
water-piixis,  which  were  found  in  tliis 
house,  though  of  later  date  than  tiio 
building.  One  of  them  bears  the  namo 
of  Julia  Augusta,  probably  the 
daughter  of  Titus;   another  that  of 


Eutychus,  intendant  of  Doraitian;  a 
third  that  of  a  Pescennius,  an  Imperial 
freedman. 

The  left  wing  is  richly  decorated 
with  arabesques,  sham  columns,  and 
plinths ;  at  the  end,  girls  and  hanging 
foliage,  spirited  and  careful.  In  the 
rt.  wing  is  a  curious  frieze  in  various 
shades  of  yellow,  painted  with  small 
landscapes,  figures,  and  animals  (key 
below).  Beneath  are  rich  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  executed  in  the  same 
style  as  those  in  the  villa  of  Livia 
at  Prima  Porta  (Rte.  38). 

Behind  this  portion  of  the  house, 
and  reached  by  a  narrow  staircase  and 
corridor  (fauces),  are  the  domestic 
apartments,  consisting  of  a  peristy- 
lium,  surrounded  by  bedrooms  or 
cubicula  ami  small  bath-room  with 
its  furnace  or  hypocaudum.  Some 
of  the  rooms  on  the  rt.  of  the 
fauces  were  evidently  shops,  as  at 
Pompeii.  A  subterranean  passage 
starts  from  this  portion  of  the  house 
in  the  direction  of  the  Domus  Augus- 
tanUy  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
blocked  up  by  the  foundations  of  Ves- 
pasian's Palace ;  a  modern  opening 
on  tiie  i-t.  leads  to  the  extensive  pas- 
sages and  cisterns  beneath  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Victor. 

N.  of  the  House  of  Germanicus 
is  the  row  of  arches  beneath  the 
hill  which  marks  the  site  of  the  J'alace 
of  Tiberius.  A  long  row  of  domed 
cells,  probably  for  soldiers,  occupies 
the  substructions.  On  the  walls  of  a 
closed  cell  are  scribblin'gs  and  rough 
sketches  of  ships,  gladiators,  and 
soldiers  under  arms. — B.  From  this 
Palace  Vitellius  surveyed  the  burning 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
by  his  troops,  a.d.  69.  The  area  ia 
now  covered  by  gardens,  which  extend 
also  (;ver  the  central  portion  of  Cali- 
gula's house. 

From  the  grove  of  ilex  at  the  N. 
corner,  where  the  celebrated  Acca- 
demia  degli  Arcadi  used  to  meet  in 
the  17th  cent.,  v/e  have  a  splendid 
view  over  the   Capitoline   Hill,  the 
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Forum  Romanum,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  modern  Rome.  The  S.  or 
opposite  corner  overlooks  the  Piscina 
and  House  of  Germanicus  or  Livia; 
while  the  path  turning  1.  from  thence 
passes  two  staircases  which  descend 
into  the  Cryptoporticua,  and  leads  to  a 
fountain  and  a  modern  Casino.  Here 
is  a  double  flight  of  steps,  .and  at 
their  foot  an  exit  gateway,  opening 
upon  the 

Nova  Via.  A  considerable  poition 
of  this  street  was  brought  to  light  in 
the  excavations  between  the  House  of 
the  Vestals  and  the  huge  Palace  of 
Caligula.  The  buttresses  supporting 
both  buildings  form  arches  over  the 
thoroughfare.  This  portion  extends 
from  the  Church  of  S.  M.  Liberatrice 
to  near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  where  it 
was  called  the  Summa  Nova  Via. 
Here  are  some  scanty  remains  of  a 
large  temple,  which  stood  close  by. 
Among  them  is  a  fluted  drum  of  a 
Corinthian  column  in  pavonazzetto, 
and  some  enormous  open  rain-water 
channels  in  Greek  marble,  which 
probably  surrounded  the  building. 
These  ruins  may  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  just  inside 
the  Palatine  AN  all.— 3f. 

[From  the  Arch  of  Titus  a  road 
ascends  between  walls,  passing  almost 
immediately  on  the  1.  tlie  very  ancient 
but  sadly  modernised  Church  of 

8.  Sebastiano  alia  Pallara, built  upon 
the  spot  where  St.  Sel^astian  sufl'ered 
martyrdom.  In  the  chancel  are  copies 
of  some  interesting  frescoes,  concealed 
behind  the  altar  put  up  during  a  re- 
storation of  Urban  VHI.  The  Temple 
of  Elagabalus  probably  stood  close 
by,  and  the  name  of  I'allara  may  be 
derived  from  the  Palladium  (eee 
p.  127),  which  that  Kmperor  stole, 
together  with  other  relics,  for  the 
glorification  of  his  sun-god  of  Emeaa. 
Festa,  20  Jan. 

Further  up  the  road,  a  turning  to 
the  1.  leads  to  the 


belonging  to  the  very  strict  Order  of 
Alcantarini,  or  reformed  Spanish 
Franciscans.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  the  burial-place  of  S.  Leonardo  da 
Porto  Maurizio,  who  caused  the 
Stations  to  be  erected  in  the  Colos- 
seum. His  rooms  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Church  are  shown  on  the  26th  Nov. 
In  his  memory,  the  road  leading  to 
the  Church  is  lined  with  coloured 
groups  of  the  Fourteen  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  The  Convent  garden  (ladies 
not  admitted)  commands  a  beautiful 
view.] 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Convent 
stood  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  was  flanked  on  the 
side  towards  S.  Sebastiano  with  two 
superb  Libraries  facing  eacli  other, 
and  containing  as  usual  Greek  and 
Latin  books  respectively.  The  entire 
group  was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  the 
night  between  the  18th  and  19th  of 
March,  368,  and  out  of  many  hundred 
thousand  volumes  nothing  was  saved 
but  the  Sibylline  books,  which  Au- 
gustus had  concealed  in  two  g«;lden 
chests  within  the  pedestal  supporting 
the  statue  of  Apollo. — L. 


Church  of  8.  Bonaventura  (1625), 
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ROUTE  10. 

FROM  THE  ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO 
S.  STEFANO  ROTONDO,  BY  S.  GREGORIO, 
S.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO,  THE  ARCH  OF 
DOLABELLA,  AND  S.  M.  IN  DOMNICA, 
THE  VILLA  MATTEL 

[For  plan  of  this  Route,  see  p.  83.] 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  i.,  iv.  ;  Tramway,  p.  [28], 
i.,  iii.J 

The  *Arch  of  Constantine  was  built 
over  the  Via  Triumphalis,  now  Via 
di  S.  Gregorio,  to  commemorate  the 
Emperor's  victory-,  in  a.d.  312,  over 
Maxentius,  as  stated  on  the  inscrip- 
tion : — IMP  CAES  FL  CONSTANTINO 
MAXIMO  —  P.F.  AVGVSTO  .  S.P.Q.R.  — 
QVOD  INSTINCTV  DIVINITATIS  MENTIS 
— 3IAGNITVDINE  CVM  EXERCITV  SVO — 
TAM  DE  TYKANNO  QVAM  DE  OMNI  EIVS 
• — FACTIONE     VNO      TEMPORE     IVSTIS — 

REMPVBLICAM      VLTVS       EST      ARMIS 

ARCVM    TEIVMPEIS    INSIGNEM    DICAVIT. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monu- 
ments of  Eome,  although  its  later 
sculptures  show  traces  of  the  decline 
of  art,  and  is  partly  composed  of  frag- 
ments taken  from  one  of  the  Arches  of 
Trajan  (Rte.  7).  It  has  three  arch- 
ways, with  four  fluted  Corinthian 
columns  on  each  front,  seven  of  which 
are  of  giallo  antico ;  the  8th,  at  the 
corner  nearest  the  Forum,  was  re- 
moved by  Clement  YIII.  totheLateran, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  one  in 
Carrara  marble.  A  piece  of  the 
entablature  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
has  been  used  in  its  restoration. — L. 

Front  towards  the  Colosseum. — 
Time  of  Constantine  :  The  long 
horizontal  tablets  over  the  side  arches 
represents  the  Forum  Romanum  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  afford 
an  interesting  view  of  the  Rostra. 
Time    of   Trajan;    The    medallions 


above  represent — 1  Boar-hunt.  2 
Trajan,  whose  head  is  faintly'  en- 
circled with  an  aureole,  offers  sacrifice 
to  Apollo.  .S  The  Emperor  and  his 
attendants  standing  by  a  dead  lion. 
4  Trajan  pours  a  libation  on  an 
altar. 

Time  of  Constantine :  The  inscrip- 
tion voTis  X.  vons  XX.  over  the 
smaller  arclies,  and  sic  x.  sic  xx.  in 
the  same  position  on  the  opposite 
side,  express  wishes  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  20  years'  reign  by  the 
Emperor,  as  he  had  already  com- 
pleted 10  yearB  (a.d.  315). 

Time  of  Trajan :  The  upper  reliefs 
represent — 1  The  triumphal  entry 
of  Trajan  into  Rome — the  temple 
in  the  background  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Mars,  which  stood  outside 
the  Porta  Capena.  2  The  Emperor 
and  a  recumbent  figure  holding  a 
wheel,  an  allegorical  allusion  to 
the  construction  of  a  road  through 
the  Pontine  Marshes  (a.d.  110); 
other  figures  represent  the  sur- 
veyors, among  whom  is  perhaps  Apol- 
lodorus,  architect  of  Trajan's  Forum. 
3  Trajan  distributing  food  to  the 
people.  Among  them  is  a  woman  with 
a  child  — probably  the  widow  who  is 
often  represented  as  suing  Trajan  for 
redress  (see  Doge's  Palace  in  Hand- 
hook  for  Northern  Italy).  4  Trajan 
on  a  chair  of  state,  while  Parthama- 
siris,  king  of  Armenia,  is  brought 
before  him.  'This  fine  frieze  was 
carefully  designed  to  form  one  con- 
tinuous composition,  and  of  course  is 
much  injured  by  being  separated 
into  four  different  panels.'— 3f.  Four 
statues  of  Dacian  captives  stand  over 
the  column. 

Time  of  Constantine:  The  figures 
of  Fame  over  the  arch,  the  reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  repre- 
senting the  conquest  of  Verona  and 
the  fall  of  Maxentius,  and  the 
Victories  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns,  show  how  much  sculpture 
had  degenerated  in  the  4th  cent.  Over 
the  reliefs  on  the  interior  of  the  great 
arch  are  the  words  tvndatori  qvietis 
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— LiBEBATORi  VKBis :  the  former,  no 
doubt,  alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the 
Christian  persecutions. 

Front  towards  the  Aventine. — • 
Time  of  Trajan :  The  third  statue 
from  the  1.  on  this  side  is  modem. 
Time  of  Constantine  :  Over  tlie 
lateral  arches  are  two  long  reliefs,  re- 
presenting a  siege  of  some  walled 
town  by :  Constantine.  Time  of 
Trajan:  The  four  medallions  com- 
memorate another  successful  chase. 
1  The  start,  in  which  a  beautiful 
youth  leading  a  horse  much  re- 
sembles Adonis.  2  Trajan  oflfers 
sacrifice  in  front  of  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  3  Tiie  Emperor  on  horse- 
back at  a  bear-hunt.  4  Thank-ofifering 
to  the  goddess  of  hunting.  Above — 
1  Trajan  receiving  Parthamaspates, 
king  of  Parthia.  2  Discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  3  The  Emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers.  4  Sacrifice  of  the  Suove- 
taurilia  (boar,  ram,  and  bull).  Ou 
the  flanks  of  the  attic  are  two  reliefs 
supposed  to  have  formed  originally  a 
single  subject,  the  victory  of  Tr.ijau 
over  Decebalus,  among  the  finest  of 
all.  The  circular  medallions  below 
represent  the  chariots  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  typifying  the  Emperors  do- 
minion over  the  East  and  West.  Time 
of  Constantine  :  Below  these  are 
reliefs  of  triumphal  processions. 

In  the  last  century  the  arch  was 
partially  buried.  Pius  Vli.  excavated 
down  to  the  ancient  pavement  in  180-1. 
With  all  the  faults  of  its  details,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best 
preserved  monuments  in  Kome,  owing 
probably  to  its  having  been  dedicated 
to  the  first  Christian  sovereign.  'The 
Romans  placed  an  unmeaning  front 
of  pedestal,  column,  and  capital,  with 
abacus,  frieze,  and  entablature,  upon 
the  surface  of  their  massive  piers  of 
masonry,  thus  tying  the  dead  to  the 
living.  In  the  Arch  of  Constantino 
alone  the  columns  which  stand  in 
front  arc  in  some  measure  justified  by 
the  statues  they  support.' — B.  The 
high  pedestals  give  the  efi'ect  of 
columns  mounted  on  stilt.s,  as  at  the 
Porta  Magijiore. 


The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Gregorio  runs 
S.  from  the  Arch  of  Constantino  and 
affords  an  agreeable  and  well-shaded 
Promenade.  To  the  left  of  it,  below 
the  gardens  of  the  Passionist  Convent, 
is  a  large  Oymnasium. 

Within  the  planted  area  stands  the 
long  low  Hall  of  the  *  Museo  Archeo- 
logico  Urbane,  in  which  are  stored 
many  valuable  objects  discovered  since 
1870  in  the  city  excavations.  The 
building  was  opened  on  the  21st  Apr., 
1894,  and  its  collections  have  been 
arranged  by  Prof.  Lanciani  in  six 
halls.  Most  of  the  objects  belong  to 
the  kingly  or  Republican  period. 
(Adm.,  see  p.  [36].) 

I. — Building  and  ornamental  mate- 
rials, including  a  superb  collection  of 
marbles,  among  wliich  is  a  column  of 
unique  Breccia  delta  Villa  Casaliy  so 
called  from  the  spot  on  which  it  was 
found  (p.  106).  Brick  stamps,  mason's 
and  carpenter's  tools. 

II.,  III. — Tombs  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
funeral  supellex  belonging  to  them. 
Objects  from  the  puticuli  (small 
sepulchral  pits  or  caverns),  described 
by  Horace. 

IV. — Inscriptions  and  sculpture  of 
the  Republican  period. 

V. — Temporary  repository  of  sculp- 
ture discovered  during  daily  excava- 
tions. Below  them  are  some  exquisite 
fragments  of  Greek  reliefs  found  in 
1887  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  with 
pieces  of  the  frieze  of  the  Aedes  Tel- 
luris,  representing  a  Gigantomachia. 

VI. — Monuments  connected  with 
Roman  aqueducts  and  the  (listribution 
of  water.  Interesting  collection  of 
water  pipes,  inscribed  with  owners' 
names. 

In  the  small  garden  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  building  arc  tombs  (of  Sul- 
picius  Galba,  and  others),  which  have 
been  removed  bodily   from  the  place 
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of  their  discovery.  Catalogue  in  pre- 
paration. 

Near  this  spot,  below  the  carriage- 
road,  runs  an  ancient  drain,  loftier 
and  wider  than  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  of 
more  excellent  masonry, and  traversing 
a  larger  district.  It  was  discovered 
in  1885,  at  a  depth  of  40  ft.  below  the 
ground. — L. 

An  imposing  flight  of  steps,  com- 
manding a  celebrated  view,  leads  from 
the  end  of  the  Passeggiata  to  the 

*CHTniCH  OF  S.  GREGORIO,  founded 
in  57.5  on  the  site  of  the  family  mansion 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sup- 
posed Clivus  Scauri,  and  originally 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  In  1573  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Caraaldolese 
monks  as  headquarters  of  the  order 
and  residence  of  the  general.  The 
square  atrium  was  added  in  1633  by 
Card.  Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Soria.  The  Church  was  re- 
built in  1734.  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
was  for  many  years  abbot  of  the  ad- 
joining monastery  before  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate,  and  did  much 
to  embellish  the  Church.  Festa, 
12  March. 

In  the  Atrium  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  removed  from  one  of  the 
earlier  Churches.  On  the  left,  tomb 
of  Robert  Pecham,  an  Englishman 
(1569),  who  left  his  country  in  despair 
of  ever  seeing  it  abjure  Protestantism. 
Further  on,  that  of  Sir  Edw.  Carne, 
of  Glamorganshire,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford, 
who  was  united  with  Cranmer  in  1530 
in  the  celebrated  commission  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
foreign  universities  on  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  ambassador  to 
the  Emp.  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  He  afterwards  became 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1561.  Beyond  the  gate  leading 
to  the  detached  Chapels  (see  below). 
Tomb  of  the  Guidiccioni  (1643),  with 
handsome  arabesques.  Facing  it  is 
that  of  the  Brothers  Bonsi  (1481). 
The 

Nave  has  16  ancient  granite  columns 
and  a  beautiful  Cosmatesque pavement. 


In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  at  the  end 
of  the  rt.  aisle,  the  altar-front  has  some 
*fine  sculptures  of  the  15th  cent.,  re- 
presenting (at  tlie  sides)  St,  Gregory 
releasing  souls  from  Purgatory,  (in 
the  centre)  his  Vision  of  the  Crucified. 
The  painting  over  the  altar  is  by 
A.  Sacchi;  the  Predella,  St.  Michael 
with  Apostles  and  Saints,  is  att.  to 
Luca  Signorelll.  On  the  rt.  is  a  small 
chapel,  with  a  marble  chair  of  St. 
Greg(;ry,  and  a  recess  in  the  wall,  in 
which  an  inscription  records  that  he 
slept.  In  the  Chapel  at  the  end  of 
the  left  aisle  is  a  monument  raised 
by  Gregory  XVI.  to  Card.  Zurla,  his 
successor  in  the  monastery,  a  very 
learned  writer  on  the  geographical 
literature  of  the  middle  ages.  Card. 
Manning  was  titular  of  this  Church 
from  1875-92,  and  his  successor.  Card. 
Vaughan,  enjoys  the  same  dignity. 

The  adjacent  Cappella  Salviati  has 
a  copy  of  An.  Caracci's  picture  of 
St.  Gregory,  which  once  stood  here 
(now  in  England) ;  and  a  gilded 
*Tabernacle  in  alabaster,  with  reliefs 
of  1469.  In  the  centre,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Gregory  and  John 
Evan.,  Angels,  and  a  donor;  above, 
the  Annunciation  ;  on  the  cornice,  the 
Litany  procession  instituted  by  St, 
Gregory,  and  the  Apparition  at  tlie 
Castel  S.  Angelo  (Rte.  29);  at  the 
foot,  SS.  Benedict  and  Scolastica, 

In  a  garden  to  the  left  of  the 
Atrium  are  three  Chapels,  erected  by 
St.  Gregory,  and  restored  by  Card. 
Baronius.  That  on  the  rt.  dedicated  to 

S.  Silvia,  mother  of  the  saint,  who 
lived  here,  has  a  statue  by  Niccolb 
Cordieri,  and  a  damaged  fresco  on  the 
vault  by  Guido  lieni,  representing  a 
concert  of  Angels  with  the  Almigiity 
above  ;  '  the  whole  picture  is  imbued 
with  a  glow  of  youthful  animation 
which  reminds  us  of  the  be.-t  times 
of  Italian  Art.'— iC.    Festa,  5  Nov, 

Adjoining  the  Chapel  of  S.  Silvia 
is  a  fine  remnant  of  the  Servian  wall, 
on  tlie  line  of  which  the  foundations 
of  the  neighbouring  Porta  Capena 
were  discovered  in  1868  (Rte.  41). 
The  Chapel  of 
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S.  Andrea  contains  the  celebrated 
rival  frescoes  by  Guido  Rent  and 
Domenichino.  By  the  former,  on  the 
left  wall,  St.  An<lrew,  adoring;  the 
cross  as  he  is  led  to  execution ;  by 
the  latter,  his  Flagellation.  The 
third  chapel,  called  the  Tijiclinium 
Pauperum,  and  dedicated  to 

S.  Barbara,  has  a  statue  of  St.  Gre- 
gory by  Niccolb  Cordieri,  begun,  it  is 
said,  by  his  master,  Michel  Augelo. 
In  the  centre  is  a  marble  table,  on 
which  St.  Gregory  fed  every  moining 

12  paupers,  among  whom  it  is  said 
that  our  Saviour,  under  the  form  of 
an  angel,  once  appeared  as  the  thir- 
teenth. For  this  reason  the  Pope  upon 
Maundy  Thursday  used  to  wait  upon 

13  pilgrims  instead  of  12.  Handsome 
feet  support  the  table.  On  the  left 
wall  is  a  fresco  representing  this 
repast.  Another  fresco  (to  tlie  1.) 
commemorates  the  well-known  tradi- 
tion of  the  fair-haired  British  children 
in  the  Forum — nou  Angli  sed  Angeli 
— who  first  suggested  to  St.  Gregory 
the  thought  of  sending  St.  Augustine 
as  a  missionary  to  England. 

Ascending  the  Clivux  Scauri,]  we 
now  reach  the  Church  of 

SS.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO,  attached  to 
a  Passionist  Convent,  and  conspicuous 
by  its  beautifully  arcuded  external  apse, 
which,  as  well  as  the  portico  and  pave- 
ment, date  from  1159.  It  was  erected 
by  St.  Pammachius,  a  monk  and  a 
friend  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  cent., 
on  the  site  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  Saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.  In  front  is  a 
mediaeval  portico  supported  by  granite 
and  marble  columns. 

The  Nave  has  16  ancient  column.s. 
The  pavement  is  partly  Cosmatesque. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  painted  by 
I'omarancio.  Within  a  railing  in  tlio 
njive  is  a  stone  on  whicii  the  patron 
saints  are  supposed  to  have  suffered 

t  The  reticulate*!  wall  high  up  on  the  left 
belongs  to  V)me  jmblic  building  of  Trajan's 
time,  which  was  subsequently  used  for  tlie 
HupjMjrt  of  a  private  houne,  and  afterwards  for 
tliat  of  th«  1.  (tiiilo  of  tlie  Church, 


martyrdom.  Opening  out  of  the  rt. 
aisle  is  a  handsome  Chapel  built 
by  Prince  Torlonia  and  lined  with 
choice  marbles.  The  urn  under  the 
altar  contains  the  relics  of  S.  Paolo 
della  Croce,  founder  of  the  Passionist 
Order,  t  On  each  side  are  beautiful 
columns  of  Egyptian  alabaster.  Pilas- 
ters of  tlie  :;ame  material,  and  panels 
of  coloured  marble,  cover  the  walls. 
At  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle  is  a  painting 
of  S.  Satu minus,  by  Marco  Bene.fial. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the 
very  interesting  5th  cent.  *House 
of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  wliich  formed 
the  Crypt  of  the  original  Church, 
but  lay  buried  and  forgotten  until 
discovered  by  one  of  the  Passionist 
fathers  in  1889.  It  rests  on  founda- 
tions of  the  3rd  and  1st  cent.,  and 
contains  15  brick-faced  chambers, 
some  of  which  have  coarse  mosaic 
floors.  In  a  vaulted  room  are  eight 
fairly  well-preserved  frescoes  of  youths 
with  festoons  hanging  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  peacocks,  pheasants, 
and  storks  between  them ;  above,  on 
the  roof,  boys,  birds,  and  foliage  (3rd 
cent.).  Another  room  is  painted  in 
panel,  with  animalsonthe  roof  There 
are  also  some  stiff"  Passion  scenes  of  the 
9th  and  10th  cent.,  and  some  highly 
decorative  frescoes  of  the  13th.  The 
room  which  served  as  the  Tomb  of 
the  martyred  Saints  was  turned  into 
the  Confession  of  the  Church  in  the 
12th  cent.     Festa,  28  Apr. 

A  portion  of  a  more  ancient  edifice 
(see  below),  in  massive  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine, forms  the  base  of  the  elegant 
13th  cent.  Bell  Tower,  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  in  Rome.  Card.  Howard 
was  titular  of  this  Churcli. 

The  adjoining  Passionist  Convent 
and  its  garden  enclose  the  site  of  the 
Te.tnjtii-.  of  (jlauditis.  Of  the  edifice 
raised  by  Agrippina,  pulled  down  by 
Nero,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian, 
nothing  now  remains  but  part  of  the 
corridor  which  surrounded  the  sub- 
structions of  the  platform.  The  best 
preserved  portion  under  the  Cam- 
panile consiiits  of  eight  large  Tuscan 
arches  of  travertine. 

t  The  room  in  which  the  Saint  died  is  worth 
a  visit. 
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The  true  history  of  these  very  re- 
markable aud  interesting  ruins  is 
probably  the  following.  They  first 
served  as  a  reservoir  to  feed,  by 
means  of  ornamental  cascades,  the 
artificial  lake  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Nero's  Golden  House. 
Upon  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by 
Vespasian,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Colosseum,  the  reservoirs,  now  dry, 
served  as  temporary  dens  for  the 
beasts  intended  for  the  gladiatorial 
shows.  They  were  driven  over  night 
from  the  Vivarium  near  the  Prae- 
torian camp,  and  entered  the  Colos- 
seum by  the  underground  passage  on 
the  S.  side.  This  theory  accounts 
for  the  size  of  the  substructions,  upon 
a  small  portion  of  which  the  Temple 
of  Claudius  stood ;  and  accounts  also 
for  the  extension  of  tlie  Claudian 
aqueduct  to  this  point  by  Nero 
(ilte.  11).  A  copious  supply  of  water 
would  be  necessary  for  the  reservoir 
which  fed  the  lake,  but  could  not  be 
required  for  a  temple.  The  style  of 
these  substructions  is  not  the  same 
all  around.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
platform  the\  are  built  of  bricks  with 
a  row  of  shops  or  store  rooms ;  on  the 
E.  side,  facing  the  Church  of  S8. 
Quattro,  they  are  ornamented  with 
semicircular  aud  square  niches.  The 
*ViEw  from  the  shady  avenue  of 
ilexes,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Colosseum  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Palatine,  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
(ladies  not  admitted). 

A  road  between  walls  leads  now  to 
the  Arch  of  Dolabella  and  Silanns, 
a  structure  of  travertine,  with  a  single 
line  as  cornice,  and  an  inscription, 
from  which  we  gather  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  above-named  consuls 
(a.d.  10).  It  aftbrds  an  example  '  of 
the  impressive  effect  of  a  plain  Arch 
without  Greek  ornament.' — B.  (See 
p.  103.)  Nero  included  it  in  the  line 
of  his  aqueduct  to  the  Palatijje.  Just 
within  the  Arch,  on  the  A.,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  little  Church  of 

S.  Tommaso  in  Formis  (Claudiis),  so 
called  because  it  was  built  partly  upon 
the  arches  of  the  Aqueduct.  It  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Trinitarians 


of  S.  Crisogono,  and  was  the  burial- 
place  of  S.  Giovanni  de  Matha,  their 
founder,  who  established  here  a  Hos- 
pice, and  died  in  1213.  His  remains 
were  carried  to  Spain,  and  during  the 
absence  of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon 
the  Convent  was  abandoned.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Canons  of  the  Vatican. 

At  the  high  altar  are  four  very 
beautiful  fluted  columns  of  pavonaz- 
zetto,  and  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Boniface,  Francis, 
and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  by  Pome- 
rancio.  On  the  2l8t  Dec.  and  8th  Feb., 
the  Church  is  open  all  day,  and  the 
cell  in  which  the  founder  died,  which 
stands  over  the  Arch  of  Dolabella, 
may  be  visited. 

To  the  rt.,  just  beyond  the  Arch, 
is  a  pointed  arch  of  peperino,  and 
further  on  a  fine  marble  doorway,  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  former  Hospice. 
Above  the  latter,  under  a  canopy,  is 
a  *MosAiG  of  the  Saviour  having  on 
either  side  a  captive,  in  allusion  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Trinitarian  Order, 
whose  principal  object  was  to  redeem 
Christians  carried  off  by  the  Barbary 
pirates,  or  detained  as  prisoners  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
The  doorway  bears  the  name  of  Jacopo 
Cosma  and  his  son  (13th  cent.). 

Opposite  is  an  extensive  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  Military  Hospital 
with  1000  beds,  built  partly  on  the 
site  of  the  Villa  Casali,  once  cele- 
brated for  its  works  of  art. 

A  few  yards  further  on  is  the 
Church  of 

*S.  M.  in  Domnica,  or  S.  M.  della 
Navicella,  so  called  from  a  small  marble 
Boat,  which  Leo  X.  placed  in  front  of 
it — a  copy  of  an  ancient   one  which 
stood  here.     This  Church  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca,  which 
stood  where  the  foreign  soldiers  were 
quartered  on  the  Mons  Caelius — the 
Castra  Feregrinorum.      The  house  is 
more    interesting   as   the    traditional 
spot  where  St.  Lawrence,  by  order  of  I 
Pope  Sixtus  II.,  distributed  the  trea-  | 
sures  of  the  Church  among  the  poor.  '' 
It  was  entirely  restored   by  Leo  X., 
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when  titular  Cardinal,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael.  The  interior  has 
16  fine  columns  of  grey  granite,  and 
two  of  red.  The  frieze  of  lions  and 
genii  over  the  windows  was  painted 
in  chiaroscuro  by  Giulio  Romano  and 
Fierino  del  Vaga.  The  Mosaics  in 
the  tribune  are  of  the  year  817.  On 
the  vault  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
a  host  of  white-robed  angels ;  at  her 
feet  Paschal  I.,  whose  monogram  is 
upon  the  centre  of  the  arch.  Upon 
the  front  wall,  the  Saviour  with  two 
angels,  12  Apostles,  and  two  large 
figures  of  Prophets  below.  The  rich 
floral  decoration  is  remarkable.  Open 
all  day  on  the  2nd  Sun.  in  Lent ; 
every  Sun.  for  an  early  morning  IMass 
by  a  Greek  Priest.  Domnica  is  the 
Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Ciriaea. 

A  gateway  just  beyond  the  Church 
leads  into  the  Villa  Mattei  {CoAi- 
montana),  built  by  a  duke  of  that 
family  in  1572,  now  the  property  of 
Baron  Richaid  von  Hoft'mann  (Adm., 
see  p.  [36]).  The  grounds  command 
a  splendid  *View  of  the  Alban  hills, 
with  the  aqueducts  of  the  Campagna 
and  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  and  the  Aventine.  Several 
ancient  marbles  are  placed  in  the 
grounds,  which  have  been  found  on 
the  spot ;  on  each  side  of  the  fine  alley 
of  ilex  are  pedestals  of  statues  dedi- 
cated to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  the 
officers  and  soldi(^rs  of  the  5th  cohort 
of  the  Vigiles,  who  were  stationed 
here.  The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
encircled  that  part  of  the  Caelian  on 
which  the  Villa  IMattei  stands. 

Within  the  grounds  is  a  small 
red  granite  obelisk,  partly  ancient, 
and  found,  with  that  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Isis.  Tlie  upper  third  part  bears 
a  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Psammeticus  II.  It  was  lengthened 
(nearly  two-thirds)  with  another  block 
of  paler  granite;  and  between  the  two 
stones  were  crushed  the  hands  of  the 
mason  who  superintended  the  work, 
by  the  sudden  sliding  down  of  the 
up|>(  r  piece. 

In  a  corner  of  the  paddock  ncjiiest 
the   Baths   of   Curufalla.    below   the 


ornamental  grounds  (beware  of  the  dog 
which  1,'uards  the  farm  buildings)  is 
a  *Spring  of  beautifully  clear  water, 
the  probable  source  of  the  Fountain  oj 
Egeria  (Rte.  41). 

The  road  continues  S.S.E.  to  '^S. 
Cesareo  (Rte.  40).  We  retrace  our 
steps  a  few  yds.,  and  then  turn  to  the 
rt.  The  first  door  on  the  rt.  opens 
into  the  courtyard  of 

*S.  STEFANO  ROTONDO,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  of  Rome.  Though 
probably  a  Pagan  edifice,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  theory  that  it  was 
the  circular  portion  of  the  Macellum 
Magnum,  or  great  market,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Nero.  It  was  consecrated 
as  a  place  of  Christian  worship  by 
Pope  St.  Simplicius,  a.d.  467,  and 
given  to  the  German  College  by 
Gregory  XIII.  In  the  vestibule  is  a 
Greek  marble  throne  (signed  Magister 
Johannes),  from  which  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  read  his 
fourth  homily.  It  probably  formed 
the  seat  of  some  Roman  dignitary 
on  the  podium  of  the  Colosseum. 
The  Rotonda,  which  is  44  yds.  in 
diameter,  has  two  concentric  rows  of 
gi'ey  granite  columns  with  Ionic  capi- 
tals, 36  in  the  outer  circle,  20  in  the 
inner.  The  intercoiumniations  of  the 
outer  one  were  filled  up  by  Nicholas  V. 
(1453),  to  form  the  wall  of  the  present 
building,  beyond  which  arc  still  traces 
of  the  third  circuit,  a  solid  wall,  which 
formed  the  outer  enclosure  in  more 
ancient  times.  On  the  W.  side  are 
four  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  sup- 
porting a  loftier  arcade.  In  the  central 
area  are  two  Corinthian  columns, 
higher  than  the  rest,  which,  with  two 
pilasters,  support  a  cross  wall ;  it  is 
probable  they  were  added  at  a  later 
period  to  support  the  roof,  as  the  top 
pilasters  occupy  the  places  of  Ionic 
columns  in  the  inner  circular  row, 
which  were  removed  to  make  room 
for  them.  In  the  clerestory  are  22 
small  windows,  only  eight  of  which 
are  i)ierced. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Fomaranc'io,  representing  32 
scenes  of  martyrdom  in  chronoiogicul 
order,  which,  although  ilispleasing  to 
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the  eye  and  imagination,  and  having 
nothing  to  recommend  them  as  works 
of  art,  are  interesting  as  legends.  In 
the  apse  of  the  1st  chapel  on  the  left 
is  a  Mosaic  (642-649),  representing 
the  Saviour  in  a  medallion  above  the 
Cross,  beside  wliich  stand  SS.  Primus 
and  Felicianus.  This  chapel  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  Church  until  tlie 
7th  cent.  The  2nd  1.  has  a  beautiful 
Tomb  of  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  with 
statuettes  of  SS,  Stephen  and  Bernar- 
dino— the  latter  being  patron  of  the 
deceased  (1524). 

Open  early  on  Sun.  morning,  and 
all  day  on  the  26th  of  Dec,  when 
the  Church  is  densely  crowded  with 
peasants.  Station,  Fri.  before  Palm 
Sunday.  Adm.  at  all  times  by  ring- 
ing the  bell. 


ROUTE  11. 

FROM  S.  STEFANO  TO  THE  PORTA  S. 
GIOVANNI,  BY  THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE 
SS.  QUATTRO  CORONATI  AND  S. 
CLEMENTE. 

[Omn.  p.  [22],  i.,  iv. ;  Tramway,  p.  [23],  i.] 

Opposite  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  is  the 
extensive  Ospedale  Militare.  The 
Via  di  S.  Stefano  runs  between  the 
Church  and  the  Hospital,  passing  on 
the  1.  a  line  of  arc  lies  built  by  Nero 
for  the  extension  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct  to  the  reservoir  which 
supplied  his   artificial  lake  (Rte,  8). 


The  brickwork  of  Nero's  time  is  ex- 
tremely neat,  but  required  strengthen- 
ing by  Sept.  Severus,  who  added  an 
inner  arch  to  the  original.  Anoiher 
Emperor,  perhaps  (jonstantine,  in- 
serted a  lower  arcade  all  along  the 
line ;  and  Tlieodoric  filled  up  both 
tiers  of  arches  with  solid  masonry. 
The  work  of  each  of  these  four  periods 
can  be  readily  detected. 

Near  the  end  of  the  road  the  Via 
del  SS.  Quattro  on  the  1.  leads  straight 
to  the  Church  of 

*SS.  aUATTItO  COEONATI,  with  its 
massive  and  ancient  Campanile.  This 
remarkable  castellated  group  of  build- 
ings stands  on  a  spur  of  the  Caelian 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Paedago- 
gium  Capitis  Afrirae — the  high  school 
for  boys  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
Church  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  II.  in 
1111  to  replace  a  more  ancient  one 
erected  by  Honorius  I.  in  626,  and 
destroyed  by  Rob.  Guiscard  in  1084. 
In  front  are  two  square  courts.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  outer  one  (the  atrium  of 
the  early  Church)  is  the 

Chapel  of  St.  Sylvester,  erected  by 
Innocent  IV.  (1246),  with  some  paint- 
ings (1248),  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Constantino  and  Sylves- 
ter, and  (on  the  end  wall)  our 
Saviour  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Apostles.  1  (to 
the  1.)  Constantino,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  leprosy,  and  was  advised 
to  bathe  in  children's  blood,  restores 
to  their  mothers  the  infants  collected 
for  that  purpose.  2  He  sees  a  vision 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  approving  the 
deed.  3  He  sends  for  Sylvester.  4 
Sylvester  looks  out  of  his  cell  at  the 
messengers.  5  He  shows  effigies  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  Constantino, 
who  recogoises  the  likeness.  6  Bap- 
tism of  Constantino.  7  His  donation 
of  Rome  to  Sylvester.  8  Constantino 
leading  Sylvester's  horse  into  Rome. 
On  the  1.  wall,  Discovery  of  the  true 
Cross.  The  Chapel  belongs  to  the 
scarpellini  (stonecutters),  five  of  whose 
craft  suffered  martyrdom  for  refusing 
to  make  images  of  pagan  gods.  The 
pavement  is  extremely  beautiful. 
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Nave. — The  original  Church  ot 
Honorius  I.  was  much  larger  than  that 
of  Paschal  If.  Its  colonnades,  still 
left  standing,  extended  as  far  as  the 
walls  which  divide  the  inner  from  the 
outer  court.  The  present  nave  has 
eight  columns  of  granite,  surmounted 
by  a  women's  gallery  of  smaller  pillars, 
with  a  marble  screen  beliind  which  its 
occupants  were  concealed.  These 
columns  were  subsequently  added  to 
form  aisles  tcithin  the  nave,  which 
was  originally  of  the  same  width  as 
the  Chancel. 

At  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle  is  the 
tomb  of  Mons.  d'Aquiuo(l  679),  famous 
for  his  library,  now  dispersed.  Fur- 
ther on  is  half  of  an  inscription  by 
Pope  Damasus,  in  honour  of  SS.  Protus 
and  Hyacinth,  from  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Hermes,  but  discovered  on  the 
pavement  of  this  Church.  The  apse 
has  a  modern  episcopal  chair,  and 
frescoes  of  martyred  saints  by  Gio- 
vanni da  S.  Giovanni  (1G80).  Fine 
pavement  full  of  fragments  from  Cata- 
combs, and  handsome  flat  uncoloured 
wooden  ceiling.  On  the  last  pier  to 
the  1.  is  a  fine  white  marble  ciborium. 
Beneath  in  a  subterranean  chapel 
are  the  relies  of  SS.  Carpoforo,  Se- 
vero,  Severiano,  and  Vittorino,  to 
whom  the  Church  is  dedicated,  in 
urns  placed  here  by  S.  Leo  IV.  In 
the  apse  of  this  Crypt  is  a  window 
opening,  closed  by  a  slab  of  marble 
with  glazed  holes,  which  formerly 
served  as  a  fenestrella  at  the  high 
altar.  The  adjoining  Convent  is 
shared  by  Augustinian  and  Carmelite 
Nuns.  Festa,  8  Nov.;  Station,  4th 
Mon.  in  Lent. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  di 
8.  Giovanni  liea  the  very  interesting 

♦church  of  S.  CLEMENTE,  one  of 
the  least  altered  of  tlie  mediaeval 
Christian  buildings  of  Rome,  built  over 
a  still  more  ancient  basilica  discovered 
beneath  it  in  1857.  According  to  the 
tradition,  Clement,  the  third  Bishop 
of  Rome,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  member  of  the  Flavian 
family  (by  some  considered  tiic  nephew 
of  Flavius  Clemens,  an  Imperial  Chris- 
tian martyr),  erected  an  oratory  in  his 


own  house  on  the  Esquilin6j  which 
after  the  Peace  of  the  Church  f  was 
replaced  by  a  basilica.  Here  Gregory 
the  Great  (590)  read  his  32nd  and 
38th  homilies ;  a  council  was  held 
within  the  walls  in  417  to  condemn 
the  Pelagian  Celestius  ;  and  to  this 
building  St.  Jerome  referred  in  392 
in  a  celebrated  passage  which  repre- 
sents Celestius  as  feeding  on  Scotch 
porridge  (pultibus  Scotorum).  This 
older  Church,  whose  date  is  fixed 
by  an  inscription  at  a.d.  385,  was 
considerably  restored  (a.d.  772)  by 
Adrian  I. ;  much  damage  was  done 
by  an  earthquake  in  896  ;  and  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1084, 
when  Robert  Guiscard  burned  all  the 
public  edifices  from  the  Lateran  to  the 
Capitol.  It  had  been  long  for- 
gotten, until,  in  the  latter  months  of 
1857,  some  repairs  having  become 
necessary  in  the  adjoining  convent, 
which  belongs  to  the  Irish  Dominicans, 
its  prior,  the  late  Father  Mullooly, 
came  upon  a  wall  covered  with  very 
ancient  paintings,  at  a  level  of  nearly 
20  ft.  below  the  modern  Church. 
Further  research  showed  that  this 
was  the  aisle  of  an  extensive  building, 
below  which  again  were  massive 
substructions  of  Republican  date. 
Subsequent  excavations  resulted  in 
the  clearing  out  of  the  aisles  and 
nave,  and  in  bringing  to  light  the 
ancient  Basilica. 

The  Upper  Church  was  nearly  re- 
built by  Paschal  II.  in  1108,  when 
the  choir  and  amhones,  which  stood 
formerly  in  the  lower,  were  removed 
hither. 

The  atrium,  with  its  quadriporticus, 
is  the  only  perfect  specimen  in  Rome, 
although  traces  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  seen  at  other  early  churches.! 
It  dates  probably  from  Paschal  II. 's 
time,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  granite  columns  with   Ionic  capi- 

t  Writers  on  Church  History  designate  under 
this  name  the  period  after  Constantino's  con- 
version, when  religious  persecution  ceased,  and 
the  open  celel^ration  of  Christian  worship  was 
permitted. 

*  S.  Cecilia,  SS.  Quattro  Coronatl,  S.  Alessio. 
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tals.  Over  the  entrance  gate  rises  a 
canopy  of  the  13th  cent,  flanked  by 
rude  Ionic  and  composite  columns, 
partly  rebuilt  by  Clement  XI.  The 
labrum  or  vase  for  ablution  before 
entering  tiie  Church  has  been  replaced 
by  a  fountain. 


s.  CLEMEXTE.    (Upper  Church.) 

• 

A.  Entrance.  B.  Atrium.  6.  Quadriporti- 
cus.     C.  Nave.     D.  Choir.     1,  2.  Ambones. 

.  3.  Ancient  marble  screen.  4.  High  altar. 
E.  Presbytery  and  Tribune.  5.  Episcopal 
chair.  6.  Chapel  of  St.  John.  7.  Rosary. 
8.  Passion.  9.  St.  Dominic.  a.  Side  en- 
trance from  the  street,  h.  Entrance  to  the 
sacristy  and  lower  church. 


The  Upper  Church  has  16  ancient 
columns  of  different  materials  and 
orders.  The  aisles  are  of  unequal 
width,  that  on  tiie  right  being  the 
narrower,  a  treatment  for  which  no 
satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  as- 
signed. To  the  1.  of  the  principal 
door  is  a  marble  slab  engraved  with 
an  index  of  books  offered  to  the 
church. — L.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nave  is  the  curious 

Choir,   removed    from    the     lower 
Church.     It   is  enclosed  by  walls  of 
marble,  bearing  sculptured  Christian 
emblems,  and  the  monogram  of  Pope 
John  II.      On  the  sides  of  the  choir 
are  the  Ambones  :  that  on  the  1.,  from 
which   the   Gospel  was   read,   has  a 
double    staircase    with    a   handsome 
candelabrum  in  mosaic-work  for  the 
Paschal  candle.     From  the  opposite 
one,  with  reading-desk  turned  towards 
the  tribune,  was  read  the  Epistle.    On 
its  steps  also  was  sung  the  Antiphon. 
The  position  of  the  ambones  depended 
upon  the  orientation  of  the  Church. 
Ttie  Presbyterium  is  separated  from 
the  choir  by  a  screen  of  sculptured 
marble   panels,   of  the    same   period 
as   the    choir.     Tliree    of    them   are 
perforated    (see    Fenestrella    in    the 
Glossary).      Beneath  the  higii   altar 
lie  the  remains  of   Flavins  Clemens 
and   of    SS.    Clement    and    Ignatius 
of  Antiocb.     Over  it  is  a  baldacchino, 
with  two  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and 
two  of  bigio  marble,  placed  diagonally. 
Attached  to  its  roof  is  a  fragment  of 
the  chain  by  which  the  ciborio,  in  the 
form  of  a  Dove,  containing  the  Sacra- 
ment, was  originally  hoisted  up   for 
reservation  above  the  altar.     On  the 
rt.  is  a  handsome  Cosmatesque  taber- 
nacle afterwards   used  for  a  similar 
purpose,  but  now  serving  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacred  oil.     The  marble 
throne  bears  the  name  of  Anastasius, 
who  was  titular  Cardinal  of  the  Church 
in  1108,  but  the  slabs  of  which  it  is 
composed  formed  part  of  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius.     The 
ceiling  was  added  by  Carlo  Fantana 
in  the  time  of  Clement  XI. 

Apse.  —  The   wall    and   vault    are 
covered  with  elaborate  and  beautiful 
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♦Mosaics  executed  in  1112.  In  the 
centre  is  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross ;  f 
from  the  clouds  above  appears  a  hand 
(symbolic  of  the  Almi.Lijhty)  holding  a 
wreath  of  victory.  On  the  Cross  are 
11  white  doves,  and  beside  it  stand 
St.  John  and  tlie  Virgin,  within  a 
vesica  of  thorns.  A  vine  (emblematic 
of  the  Cliurch),  springing  from  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  'spreads  like  a  rolling 
frieze  over  the  hollow  of  the  tribune, 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  many 
other  figures,  ensconced  among  its 
branches.  The  four  rivers  of  Paradise, 
with  shepherds.  Hocks,  &c.,  on  the 
banks,  are  beneath;  and  below  the 
wliole  composition  are  thirteen  sheep, 
liaving  come  from  two  archways  wliich 
lead  respectively  to  tlie  cities  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem,  on  the  walls.' 
— (Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  p.  278.) 
The  frescoes  on  the  walls  beneath 
have  been  attributed  to  Giovenale  da 
Orvieto,  or  da  Celano  (1299).  On  the 
face  of  the  arch  is  the  half-figure  of 
the  Saviour  pronouncing  the  benedic- 
tion, with  two  emblems  of  tlie  Evan- 
gelists on  cither  side.  Below  ar.-  SS. 
Peter  and  Clement  with  Jeremiah  on 
the  rt.,  SS.  Laurence  and  Paul  with 
Isaiah  on  the  1. 

Near  the  high  altar,  in  the  rt.  aisle, 
is  the  *Tomb  of  Card.  Baut.  Rove- 
bell  a  (1476),  with  beautiful  sculp- 
tures. Next  to  it,  that  of  his  nephew 
Abp.  Brusati  (1480).  In  the  Chapel 
on  the  rt-  of  the  tribune,  the  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  by  Simone 
Gr/ttm  (1483);  in  the  opposite  chapel 
of  tiif;  Rosary,  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
is  by  Seb.  Conca.  The  8e[)ulchral 
monument  of  Card.  Venerio  (1479) 
has  two  handsome  half-colunms  from 
the  ciboriura  of  the  old  Church,  with 
ba.sket-work  capitals  and  foliage  re- 
lief-s.  The  1.  capital  bears  the  name  of 
Mercurius,  who  became  Pope  John  II. 
in  532. 

The  13tli  cent.  Chapel  of  the  Passion, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  side  entrance,  has  in- 
teresting * hencotta  hy  Masolino  (1422), 
whicli,  though  they  have  suffered 
much   from    restoration,   '  still    show 

t  Th'^  only  apyi'jal  Mosaic  of  the  CruciUxiou 
ia  Uoiue. 


characteristics  of  remarkable  power.* 
— K.  Outside  the  arch,  Annuncia- 
tion, and  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Christ  over  the  stream ;  with- 
in, St.  Catharine  refusing  to  wor- 
ship Idols ;  her  Instruction  of  the 
daughter  of  king  Maximilian  in  prison ; 
Martyrdom  of  the  King's  daughter; 
Dispute  with  the  Alexandrian  Doctors 
before  Maximilian ;  Miracle  of  her 
Deliverance  ;  Martyrdom,  with  her 
burial  and  transport  to  heaven  by 
angels  in  the  background.  Opposite 
is  the  History  of  St.  Clement  (much 
damaged),  and  over  the  altar  the 
Crucifixion. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  hung  coloured 
copies  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Lower 
Church,  which  may  be  advantageously 
studied  before  and  after  their  inspec- 
tion below. 

The  Lower  Church  is  shown  daily 
by  the  Sacristan,  but  is  open  to  the 
public,  and  lighted  up  upon  the  festi- 
vals of  St.  Clement  (Nov.  23),  St. 
Ignatius  (Feb.  1),  and  on  the  2nd 
Monday  in  Lent.  It  is  reached  from 
the  Sacristy  by  wide  stairs,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions 
discovered  during  the  excavations.  At 
the  foot  of  the  steps  is  the 

Narthex,  or  Vestibule  of  Catechu- 
mens, by  which  the  subterranean 
Basilica  is  entered  from  its  E.  end. 
On  the  walls  are  several  Roman  and 
Christian  fragments,  including,  im- 
mediately on  the  1.,  a  statuette  of 
St.  Peter  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  with 
a  restored  copy.  A  curious  painting 
further  on  gives  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  early  representations  of  our 
Lord  (20),  with  the  head  surrounded 
by  a  broad  nimbus,  and  holding  in 
the  1.  hand  a  book,  while  with  the 
rt.  he  blesses  in  the  form  practised 
in  the  Greek  Church,  with  the  third 
finger  turned  down.  Beside  him 
stand  the  Archangels  Michael  and 
(piabriel,  presenting  two  tonsured  per- 
sonages, supposed  to  be  Cyril  and  his 
brother  St.  Methodius ;  beside  the 
latter,  SS.  Andrew  and  Clement.  Cav. 
de  Rossi  supposes  this  painting  to  bo 
of  the  10th  cent.,  and  those  of  two 
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heads  (21)  oppdfeite  to  date  from  tlie 
4th,  iilthoiiirh  the  female  has  remains 
of  a  halo  round  the  head.  Continuing? 
].,  we  pass  a  revolvhig  slab  tomb,  witli 
Piigiin  inscription  on  one  side,  and 
Christian  on  the  other. 


8.  CLEMESTE.    (Lower  Church.) 

A .  Entrance  from  the  Sacristy  of  Upper  Church. 
B.  Narthex  of  ancient  Basilica.  C.  Nave. 
D,  D.  Aisles.  E.  Primitive  Tribune  or 
Apse.  F.  G.  Supposed  chambers  of  the 
House  of  Clement,  possibly  his  Oratory, 
beneath  the  Apse,  and  opening  on  il,  or 
Ambulatory,  and  on  N.  a  large  chamber, 
supposed  to  be  an  Aedes  of  ^Mithras  of  the 
age  of  Hadrian.  H.  Supposed  site  of  Tomb 
of  S.  Cyril.  I.  Entrance  to  stairs  leading 
to  Oratory  of  Clement.  J.  Massive  wall  of 
Eepublican  period.     L.  Modem  Altar. 

Paiktikgs  on  the  Walls  of  Subtekeakean 

Basilica. 
4   Our  Saviour.     6  Baptism   of  St.   Cyril.     8 
Miracle  of  Sisinius.    10  Daniel  among  the 


Lions.  11  Life  and  Death  of  S.  Alexis 
12,  13  SS.  Giles  and  Blasius.  15  Cruci- 
fixion. 16  "Women  at  the  Sepulchre.  17 
Assumption  of  the  Virgih.  18  Transla- 
tion of  the  Relics  of  .St.  Clement  from 
the  Vatican  to  this  cburch.  19  Miracle 
at  the  Tomb  of  St.  Clement  at  Kherson. 
20  Christ  giving  his  Benediction,  with 
Saints.  21,  22  Male  figures,  probably  of 
the  Imperial  period. 

At  tlie  extremity  of  the  Narthex  are 
marks  of  a  door  opening  on  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  Atrium, 
nearly  20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
modem  one.  Here  three  sarcophagi 
were  found.  Portions  of  tlie  marole 
pavement  were  also  discovered  with 
an  inscription  bearing  the  name  of 
two  consuls  of  the  time  of  Constau- 
tine.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  from 
the  narthex  into  the  nave  is  the  re- 
moval from  the  Vatican  of  the  body 
of  St.  Cyril  (18)  in  a.d.  863,  in  the 
time  of  St.  Nicholas  I.f  The  painting 
is  well  preserved,  and  was  executed 
as  a  votive  oflering  from  Maria 
Macellaria.  On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
is  the  legend  of  a  widow's  child  that 
had  been  drowned,  but  was  found 
alive  in  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  built 
for  him  by  angels  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  near  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea. 
The  painting  represents  the  sepulchral 
urn,  on  which  tapers  are  burnin;:. 
with  the  child  raised  by  the  widows  1 
mother;  on  the  1.  is  a  procession  <  i 
tonsured  priests  with  a  bishop  at  thcii 
head,  issuing  from  the  gate  of  a  town, 
on  which  is  written  the  word  Cersona. 
On  the  rt.  is  the  anchor  of  St.  Clement. 
Beneath  is  his  head  with  a  nimbus ; 
on  the  rt.  an  inscription ;  at  the  sidc?=. 
figures  of  Beno  de  Rapiza  and  lii.~ 
wife,  who  caused  the  painting  to  lo 
executed,  with  two  of  their  children, 
Clement  and  Altilia.  The  arabes(]U' 
paintings  round  this  fresco  are  eh  - 
gant ;  the  upper  part  is  surrounde<l 
by  the  sea,  indicated  by  numerous 
marine  animals  and  fishes,  in  com- 
memoration of  Clement's  martyrdom. 


t  St.  Cyril,  patron  of  the  Sclavonic  Church, 
•who  died  at  Rome  a.d.  863,  was  first  buried  at 
St.  Peter's,  from  which  his  remains  were  Iran, 
ferred  to  S.  Clement*.  For  his  life,  see  Leger*< 
'f:tude  sur  Cyrille  et  Methode,'  Paris,  1868. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Pope  Nicholas  w&irr 
a  siwjle  conical  cap  or  crown. 
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To  the  rt.  may  be  seen  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  Narthex ;  they 
were  enclosed  in  walls,  covereil  with 
paintings.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  nave 
is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Apostles  below,  and  at  the  sides  a 
pope — probably  S.  Leo  IV. — and  St. 
Vitus.  The  square  green  nimbus,  round 
the  Pope's  head,  shows  that  he  was 
alive  when  the  painting  was  executed 
(845-57).  Possibly  of  an  earlier  date 
are  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  ;  the  Supper  at  Cana  (be- 
low); Christ  releasing  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Hades  (on  the  rt.)  ;  and  the 
Maries  at  the  tomb  (above). 

Left  Aisle. — Near  the  end,  S.  Metho- 
dius baptizing  a  youth  ;  on  the  outer 
wall  close  by,  St.  Cyril  before  the 
Emp.  Michael.  We  turn  through  an 
opening  into  the 

Nave. — On  the  1.  wall  are  three 
♦Frescoes,  one  above  another. t  The 
highest  represents  the  induction  of 
St.  Clement  into  the  Papal  chair  by 
SS.  Peter,  Linus,  and  Cletus,  with 
their  names  annexed  (half  destroyed). 
In  the  centn-,  Clement  celebrating 
mass,  during  which  Sisinius,  a  Pagan, 
was  struck  blind.  Below,  Sisinius, 
who  had  been  restored  to  sight  by 
the  prayers  of  his  wife  Theodora,  but 
is  yet  unconverted,  orders  his  servants 
to  drag  St.  Clement  to  prison.  They 
however  bring  a  column  instead. 
According  to  the  inscription,  these 
paintings  were  dedicated  by  Beno  de 
JtapizUf  a  name  mentioned  in  some 
local  chronicles  as  tliat  of  an  inliabi- 
tant  of  this  quarter  of  the  city  in  1080. 
Round  the  corner  is  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den.  Nearer  the  entrance,  are 
three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Alexis, 
who,  abandoning  his  paternal  home  to 
follow  a  life  of  penitence  and  chastity, 

f  Photographs  of  all  tliese  paintings  may  be 
procured  in  the  Sacristy  ut  S.  Clemente,  as  well 
as  a  rmtice  on  the  '  History  of  the  Excavations,' 
and  a  larger  work  in  English  ('  St.  Clement  and 
bis  Hasilica  in  Rome,'  I  vol.,  8vo.)  both  by 
railier  Mull'Hjly.  Another  very  Interesting 
dejjcripfion  of  S.  Clemente  was  published  (H71 ) 
by  Comm.  de  Krwsl.  iti  which  all  the  more  recent 
(liscoverien  have  been  described. 
[i/07/ie.] 


(1)  returns  home  to  die,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  lather,  (2)  is  blessed  by 
Boniface  I.,  (3)  is  recognised  when 
dead  by  his  bride.  Further  on,  St. 
Antoninus,  who  suffered  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian ;  and  St.  Blasius,  who 
is  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  mouth 
of  a  child.  The  paintings  on  both  these 
pilasters  resemble  the  Byzantine  style ; 
the  inscriptions  beneath  are  in  well- 
formed  Roman  letters ;  the  arabesque 
ornaments  around  are   graceful. 

Right  Aisle. — In  the  first  niche  on 
tlie  rt.,  7th  cent,  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Christ  above,  and 
damaged  Saints  at  the  sides;  at  the 
end,  Christ,  with  rich  ornamentation, 
the  head  unfortunately  destroyed.  On 
tlie  rt.,  at  the  end  of  the  inner  aisle, 
Christ  liberating  Adam  from  Hades. 
A  range  of  columns,  half  buried  in 
masonry,  separates  the  outer  aisle  from 
the  nave ;  on  them  was  erected  the 
outer  wall  of  the  church  above.  The 
more  modern  inner  wall  supports  the 
columns  of  the  rt.  aisle  of  the  upper 
church.  A  few  steps  lead  to  the 
raised 

Tribune,  where  some  relics  of  SS. 
Ignatius  and  Clement,  lately  dis- 
covered, are  placed  under  an  altar, 
with  a  canopy  supported  by  hand- 
some columns  of  breccia  di  Serra- 
vezza.  Behind  this  aliar  may  be 
seen  a  portion  of  the  apse  of  the 
primitive  church,  once  covered  with 
marble  slabs.  At  the  end  of  the  left 
aisle  are  some  ancient  Roman  stairs 
leading  to  several  chambers  of  the 
Imperial  Age  (now  flooded  and  in- 
accessible), below  the  apse,  which 
rest  on  an  extensive  area  cased  with 
huge  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa,  having 
a  cornice  in  travertine,  resembling  that 
of  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  The  largest 
of  these  chambers  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Mcmoria  or  Oratory  of  St. 
Clement  (Plan,  f  g),  used  before  the 
erection  of  th(!  first  Basilica.  Beyond 
thi.s,  an  autc-chamber  leads  to  a 
sar,eUum  or  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  divinity  Mithuas, 
and  fully  excavated  by  Father  Mul- 
looly. 
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From  S.  Clomente  the  Via  S. 
Giovanni  ascends  in  5  min.  to  the 
Laterau,  passing  at  the  ond  of  the 
street  a  large  group  of  buildings  in 
connection  with  the  Hospital.  On  the 
1.,  the  Cemetery,  with  its  Chapel; 
opposite,  a  handsome  marble  gateway 
of  1348,  just  witliin  which  on  the  1.  is 
the  Chapel  of 

SS.  Andrea  e  Bartolommeo,  with  a 
beautiful  Cosmatesque  pavement  of 
1462.  Near  this  spot  stood  the  Poi'ta 
Caelimontana.  [Hence  to  S.  Stefano 
and  S8.  Quattro  (Rte.  11).]  Further 
on,  at  the  corner  on  the  irt.,  the 

Ospedale  del  S.  Salvatore,  for  sick 
and  aged  females,  founded  in  1219  by 
Card.  Giov.  Colonna,  with  nearly  600 
beds.  On  the  stairs  (Ist  floor)  is  a 
very  remarkable  *relief  in  marble  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon  with 
traces  of  colour,  and  a  14th  cent, 
inscription.  We  now  enter  the  spa- 
cious Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  an 

Obelisk,  erected  by  Fontana  in  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (1588).  It  is 
of  red  granite  and  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphs. It  was  brought  from  Helio- 
polis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  removed  to  Kome  by  his 
son  Constantius,  who  placed  it  on  the 
spina  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was 
conveyed  from  Alexandria  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  in  a  vessel  of  300  oars, 
and  was  landed  3  m.  below  Rome, 
a.d.  357.  According  to  Champollion's 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphs, 
it  commemorates  Thothmes  IV.  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  the  Moeris  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
inscription  was  altered  at  an  early 
date — it  is  supposed  about  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  name  of  the  god  Amnn 
was  then  substituted  for  that  of 
another  deity  whose  worship  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  in  certain 
lights  this  alteration  may  still  be 
easily  seen.  When  discovered  by 
Matteo  da  Castello  it  was  lying  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into 
three  p^^ces.  In  order  to  adapt  these 
fragments,  it  was   necessary  to  cut 


off  a  portion  of  the  lower  part; 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  still  the 
loftiest  obelisk  in  Rome.  Th(5  height 
of  the  shaft,  witliout  the  ornaraenta 
and  base,  is  105  ft.  7  in. ;  the  whole 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  cross  is 
141  ft.  The  sides  are  of  unequal 
breadth  at  the  base:  two  measure 
9  ft.  8^  in.,  the  other  two  only  9  ft.  ; 
one  of  them  is  slightly  convex.  The 
weight  of  the  shaft  has  been  estimated 
at  455  tons* 

The  Via  Merulana  leads  hence  N. 
to  S.  M.  Maggiore  (Rte,  14),  passing 
on  the  left  in  3  min.  the  Church  of    •' 

SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino,  founded  in 
the  8th  cent.,  and  several  times  re- 
built or  restored.  It  was  given  by 
Clement  XI.  in  1707  to  theMaronites, 
and  on  their  removal  to  S.  Antonio 
(Rte.  14)  was  assigned  to  the  bare- 
footed Carmelite  Nuns  by  Benedict 
XIV.    Festa,  19  March. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  large  red- 
brick Church  and  Convent  of  S.  An- 
tonio di  Padova,  erected  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans upon  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  buildings  attached  to  the  Ara 
Coeli  (Rte.  4).  It  is  the  gTgat  College 
of  the  Order,  and  can  admit  200 
students.  Behind  it,  in  the  Via 
Ariosto^  is  the 

Casino  Massimi,  belonging  to  a 
Villa  now  destroyed  for  building 
purposes,  and  very  difficult  of  access. 
On  the  outer  walls  are  some  reliefs — 
partly  ancient  and  partly  in  stucco. 
It  contains  frescoes,  by  modern  German 
artists,  of  scenes  from  the  works  of 
the  Italian  poets.  In  the  Central 
Room,  subjects  from  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  by  Julius  Schnorr 
(1827).  Room  on  the  rt.,  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante,  by  Kocli  and  Yeit. 
Room  on  the  1.,  Jerusalem  delivered 
(Tasso),  chiefly  by  Overheck.  All 
these  were  painted  for  Prince  Camillo 
Massimo  between  1831-7. 

A  short  lane  leads  E.  to  the  Via 
Tasso.  In  this  street  were  discovered 
in  1886  extensive  remains  of  the 
barracks  of  the  Equiten  fiingularesj, 
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or  horse-guards  in  attendance  on  the 
Emperor.  They  contained  in  a  hall, 
30  yds.  long,  43  inscribed  bases  of 
statues  to  deities,  mostly  thankoffer- 
ings  from  veterans  ^vho  had  been  dis- 
charged after  faithful  service. — M. 

Continuing  E.,  the  next  parallel 
street  is  the  Via  Emanuele  Filiherfo, 
whicli  leads  in  a  straight  line  X.  to 
the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  S.  to  the 
Porta  S.  Giovanni  (see  below). 
Turning  to  the  rt.,  \re  soon  reach  a 
large  open  space,  bounded  on  the  W. 
side  by  the  front  of  the  Basilica,  and 
on  the  E.  by  blocks  of  houses.  Among 
these,  in  a  comer  to  tlie  1.,  is  seen  the 
entrance  to  the 


the  mill  rises  the  Porta  Asixaria,  the 
best  preserved  of  all  the  gates  of  the 
Aurelian  wall,  flanked  by  round  brick 
towers :  it  is  memorable  as  the  gate 
through  which  Belisarius  first  entered 
Kome.  Here  also  Totila  gained  ad- 
mission into  the  city,  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Isaurians.  The  gateway  is  now 
walled  up,  and  is  a  very  picturesque 
ruin  from  the  outside. 

Between  the  Porta  Asinaria  and  the 
Porta  Latina  several  portions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  are 
formed  of  massive  square  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  derived  probably  from 
the  Servian  defences,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  a  sliort  distance  within  it. 


Villa  WolkonsM,  now  belonging  to 
the  Marchese  Campanari.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  has 
been  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  beauty 
by  the  erection  of  a  hideous  suburb 
on  a  portion  of  its  grounds.  The 
picturesque  arches  of  the  Neronian 
Aqueduct,  which  carried  the  CJaudian 
waters  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to 
the  Caelian,  traverse  the  gardens,  and 
a  number  of  interesting  epitaphs  and 
reliefs  have  been  affixed  to  their 
lower  piers.  Close  to  the  old  house 
is  a  curious  CoLUMBARirM,  consisting 
of  three  brick  chambers  superposed ; 
on  the  front  wliich  faced  the  ancient 
Via  Labicana  is  an  inscription  in  fine 
Roman  characters,  stating  that  it 
belonged  to  T.  Claudius  Vitalis,  an 
architect,  and  was  erected  by  Eutychus, 
one  of  the  same  profession.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  time  of  Nero. 
The  terra-cotta  sarcophagus  in  the 
lowest  chamber,  with  bones,  is  of  a 
much  later  period. 

The  Porta  San  Giovanni,  built  for 
Gregory  XI 1 1,  in  1574  by  Giac.  dell  a 
Porta.  An  additional  arch  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  large  traffic.  It 
is  the  starting-point  of  the  roads  to 
Frascati,  Marino,  and  Albano  (Rte. 
oO).  Close  by  to  the  W.  runs  the  Mar- 
rana,  the  ancient  Aqua  Julia,  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  turn  a  marble  saw- 
mill, and  enters  the  city  ^  m.  further  on 
under  a  closel  postern  gate.     Behind 


ROUTE  12. 

THE  BASILICA  OF  S.  GIOVANNI  IN  LA- 
TERANO, WITH  ITS  BAPTISTERY  AND 
THE   SCALA   SANTA. 

[Omii.,p,  [22],  i.,  iv.,  and  Tramway, 

p.  [2.")],  iv.] 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  LATERANO.— 
This  celebrated  *Basilica  occupies  part 
of  the  Imperial  palace  which  belonged 
originally  to  tht;  family  of  Plautius 
Lateranus,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
having  been  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso,  for  which  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Xero.  Juvenal  refers 
to  the  residence  as  Egragiae  Latera- 
norurri  aecUn.  The  site  afterwards 
passed  to  the  family  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  who  was  born  near  the  palace, 
which  became  8u])8equently  an  Im- 
perial residence.  Early  in  the  4th 
cent,    the   Lateran    house    was   coii- 
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fened  by  Constantiue  on  St.  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Home,  as  his  episcopal  re- 
sidence, and  the  Emperor  founded 
within  it  this  Basilica,  assisting  with 
his  own  hands  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions. It  was  at  first  dedicated  to 
the  Saviour,  and  the  inscription  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  styles  it  the 
Mother  and  Head  of  all  Churches  of 
the  city  and  world  (omnium  urhts  d 
orhis  Ecclesiarum  Mater  et  Caput). 
The  Chapter  of  the  Lateran  still  takes 
precedence  of  that  of  St  Peter's ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
this  Basilica  is  one  of  the  first  ob- 
served on  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
whose  coronation  previous  to  1870  took 
place  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  four  Basi- 
licas which  have  a  '  Porta  Santa.' 
'  The  Church  became  Benedictine  in 
580,  when  some  monks  of  Monte 
Cassino,  their  convent  having  been 
plundered  by  Toto,  Duke  of  BeneveU' 
tum,  established  themselves  in  a 
monastery  here.' — L.  The  old  Basilica 
was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  896, 
but  rebuilt  immediately  by  Sergius 
III.,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  John  Bapt. 
and  Evan.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
V.  (1308),  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  that 
Pope,  and  subsequently  extended  and 
remodelled  by  his  successors.  Clement 
VIII.  enlarged  the  transepts  and 
aisles  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
delta  Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent 
X.  (1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave 
with  ornaments,  and  surrounded  the 
granite  columns,  no  longer  capable 
of  supporting  the  roof,  with  the  pre- 
sent cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XII. 
completed  the  work  of  renovation  in 
1734,  by  erecting  the  principal  fa9ade 
from  the  designs  of  the  Florentine 
architect  Alessandro  Galilei.  Pius  IX. 
and  Leo  XIII.  have  destroyed  the 
old  apse  of  Constantine,  and  erected 
in  its  place  the  present  gaudy  chancel 
from  the  designs  of  Vespignani, 
whereby  the  Basilica  has  entirely  lost 
whatever  was  left  of  its  original 
character. 

The  great  Front  is  imposing,  though 
not  in  the  purest  style.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  travertine,  w^th  columns 


and  pilasters  of  the  composite  order, 
sustaining  a  massive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  wiiich  are  placed  colos- 
sal statues,  20  ft,  high,  of  our  Saviour 
and  ten  saints.  Between  the  columns 
and  pilasters  are  five  balconies  ;  from 
that  in  the  cf  ntre  the  Pope  used  to 
give  his  benediction  on  Ascension 
Day.  The  View  from  the  .steps,  look- 
ing towards  the  Alban  hills  and  away 
from  the  modern  houses,  is  very 
beautiful.  In  the  vestibule  is  an 
aucient  marble  statue  of  Constantine 
from  his  Baths  on  the  Quirinal,  There 
are  five  entrances ;  the  middle  one  has 
*bronze  doors  brought  by  Alexander 
VII.  from  the  ancient  Senate-house  (S. 
Adriano).  '  They  have  been  slightly 
lengthened  at  each  extremity  by  strips 
of  bronze,  easily  distinguished  by 
their  stars,  but  in  all  other  respects 
are  untouched  and  genuine.'  —  M. 
The  Porta  Santa  on  the  rt.  is  walled 
up,  and  only  open  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (every  25  years). 

INTERIOR.— The  Nave  (142  yds. 
long)  has  double  aisles,  separated  by 
rows  of  piers.  Against  those  of  the 
nave,  in  which  Borromini  encased 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are 
niches  containing  statues  of  the  Apos- 
tles, characteristic  specimens  of  the 
extravagant  school  of  Bernini,  erected 
by  private  families  at  a  cost  of  lOOOZ. 
apiece.  The  best  are  Matthew  (2nd 
rt.)  and  James  the  Greater  (5th  rt). 
Above  are  stucco  reliefs  of  (1.)  Old 
Testament  subjects  ;  (rt.)  New.  The 
latter  are  easily  recognised;  the  former 
represent  (1)  Jonah;  (2)  Red  Sea; 
(3)  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt ;  (4)  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac ;  (5)  Deluge ;  (6)  Expul- 
sion of  Adam  and  Eve.  Higher  still, 
medallions  of  prophets;  best,  Joel 
(3rd  1.),  and  Jeremiah  (last  rt.). 
Each  statue  is  flanked  with  two 
handsome  columns  of  verde  aniico 
The  Ceiling,  sculptured  with  arms  of 
Popes,  and  curious  emblems  of  the 
Passion  and  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
is  the  work  of  Giac.  della  Porta.  The 
pavement  of  coloured  marble  dates 
from  1420. 

Bight  Aisle. — In  the  corner  to  the 
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Statue  of  Constantlne.  2  Porta  Santa.  3  Bronze  Doors.  4  Monument  of  Martin  V.  (1431). 
5  Tabernacle  (1367).  6  Altar  of  the  Sacrament.  7  Winter  Choir.  8  Tribune.  8a  Site  of 
Ancient  Tribune.  9  Sixtine  Portico.  10  Leonine  Corridor.  11  Sacristy.  12  Chapel  of  the 
Crucifix.  U  Boniface  VIII.,  painted  by  Giotto  (1300).  11  Torlonia  Chapel.  15  Massioni 
Chapel.  16  Monument  of  Card.  deCl;ivisCl2S7).  17  Chapel  of  S,  Andrea  Corsinl.  18  Entrance 
to  tiie  Cloisterd.  19  .Statue  of  Henrj'  IV.  of  France.  20  Entrance  to  the  Museum.  21  Vestibule. 
2.i  Stairs  leading  to  the  Baptistery,     23  Baptistery. 
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rt.,  tomb  of  P.  P.  Mellini  (1527). 
There  is  a  remarkable  whispering 
gallery  between  this  point  and  the 
nearest  diagonal  pier.  On  the  inner 
pier  is  the  portrait  of  Boniface  YIII. 
between  two  cardinals,  announcing 
the  jubilee  of  1800,  by  Giotto,  the 
only  fragment  remaining  of  his  fres- 
coes which  covered  the  loggia  of  the 
old  Lateran  palace.  Opposite,  tomb 
of  GiULio  AcQUAViVA  (1574),  made  a 
cardinal  by  Pius  V.  at  the  age  of  20. 

Cappella  Torlonia,  decorated  in 
1850,  at  an  expense  of  G5,000Z.  sterling. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  by  Tenerani,  and  at  the  sides 
sepulchral  monuments  to  the  first 
duke  and  his  wife,  the  latter  in  the 
character  of  a  Roman  matron,  with 
statues  of  Charity  and  Hope.  The 
Chapel  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St. 
John  Nepomucen.j  canonized  here  in 
1729. 

Against  the  2nd  inner  pier  on  the 
1.,  inscription  from  the  tomb  of  Syl- 
vester II.,  who  was  buried  in  the  1. 
aisle.    It  begins : — 

Iste  locus  mundi  Silvestri  membra  sepulti 
Venturo  Domino  conferet  ad  sonitum — 

meaning  that  the  Pope  would  be 
ready  to  appear  before  the  Lord  at 
His  coming.  The  words  were,  how- 
ever, interpreted  to  mean  that,  at  the 
near  succession  of  every  new  Pope, 
Sylvester's  bones  would  rattle. 

The  Cappella  Massimi,  designed 
by  Giac.  delta  Porta,  has  a  Crucifixion 
by  Sicciolante,  and  some  tapestry 
(Marriage  in  Cana).  Over  the  open 
window  screen  outside  is  a  beautiful 
relief  of  St.  James. 

3rd  pilaster,  tomb  of  Alexander 
III.,  the  friend  of  Becket  and  St. 
Bernard,  who  canonized  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  is  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  and  was  raised  by  Alexander 
VII.  in  1660. 

Further  on,  at  a  closed  door  leading 
into  the  Museum,  four  pilasters  of 
cipolUno  rosso,  a  very  rare  marble  in 
Rome. 

4th  pilaster,  tomb  of  Sergius  IV. 


Facing  it,  *Cosmatesquo  tomb  of 
Card,  de  Clavis  (1287).  Further  on, 
tomb  of  Card.  Antonio  of  Portugal 
(1447). 

Et.  Transept. — Opening  on  to  the 
Piazza  del  Laterano  is  the  liand- 
some  Portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  D.  Fontana,  in 
1587.  The  twin  towers,  which  are 
singularly  good  for  their  period,  date 
from  1560.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
portico  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  by  Niccolb  Cordieri,  erected 
by  the  canons  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
French  monarch,  who  bestowed  on 
their  church  the  rich  monastery  of 
Clerac  in  Gascony.  One  of  the  two 
large  fluted  *columns  of  giallo  antico 
was  brouglit  from  the  Basilica  Ulpia, 
in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  the  other 
from  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  door,  is  a  curious  kneeling 
statue  of  Nicholas  IV.,  which  origi- 
nally stood  in  the  old  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's.  This  figure  is  interesting  for 
the  form  of  the  tiara,  so  difi'erent 
from  the  present  triple  crown.f  The 
base  and  slab  are  of  Cosmatesque 
mosaic.  On  the  1.  is  the  Tomb  of 
Canon  Lorenzo  Valla,  the  philolo- 
gist (1465). 

Tlie  large  white  marble  monument 
to  Innocent  III.  was  erected  in  1892 
by  Aureli,  on  which  occasion  the 
remains  of  that  great  Pope  were 
brought  from  Perugia,  where  they 
had  for  six  centuries  shared  !a  tomb 
with  two  other  pontiffs.  Above  the 
corresponding  doorway  to  the  left  will 
be  placed  the  remains  of  Leo  XIII. 

The  semicircular  corridor,  called 
the  Leonine  Portions,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Leo  I.,  which 
surrounded  the  apse  before  its  en- 
largement, has  been  replaced  by  a 
three-sided  corridor,  forming  aisles  or 

t  The  Papal  liara  or  Begnum  had  a  single 
circlet  until  the  latter  years  of  the  13th  cent, 
under  Boniface  VIII.,  when  the  second  was 
added  ;  the  third  dates  from  the  ponti Urate  of 
Clement  V. 
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ambulatory  to  the  choir.  At  the  eud 
of  the  rt.  aisle,  on  the  1.,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  archittict  Aless.  Galilei  (1737). 
On  the  rt.  a  door  opens  upon  a  flight 
of  24r  steps,  which  descend  to  the 
Baptistery  (see  below).  Behind  the 
altiir.  archaic  Statues  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (10th  cent.),  saved  from 
the  fire  of  1308.  Opposite  the  former, 
two  water-pipes  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Sextius  and  Torquatus 
Laterani.  Opposite  the  latter,  frag- 
ment of  a  relief  believed  to  represent 
the  Forta  Asinaria.  At  the  end  of 
the  1.  aisle,  tombs  of  the  painters 
Andrea  Sacchi  (1661)  and  Cav.  Arjnm 
(1640). 

From  the  1.  aisle  a  door  leads  into 
the 

Sacristy.  Beside  the  entrance  are 
two  large  slabs  inscribed  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  relics  preserved  in  the 
church,  in  beautiful  letters  of  enamel 
(1291).  In  the  Sagrestia  dei  Bene- 
FiciATi  are  two  very  fine  columns  of 
granito  bianco  e  nero,  a  relief  of  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  an 
Annunciation  by  Marcello  Venusti, 
from  a  design  of  Michel  Angelo.  In 
the  Sagkestia  dei  Canonioi  is  an 
altar  with  reliefs  of  SS.  Francis,  John 
Bapt.,  John  Ev.,  and  Augustine.  On 
the  wall  of  the  Sala  del  Capitolo 
hangs  a  drawing,  attributed  to Baphael, 
of  the  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba,  now 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  adjacent  ora- 
tory has  a  small  Holy  Family  with 
St.  Jerome,  and  a  well-wrought  ivory 
Crucifix.  In  the  Gl'akdaroba  is  a 
wooden  Statue  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
by  JJanatello.  The  bronze  doors  lead- 
ing into  the  Cloisters  were  made  by 
artists  of  Piacenza,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Celestin  III.  (1196). 

The  Choir,  flanked  by  two  colossal 
columns  of  pink  granite  from  Baveno, 
is  a  modem  addition  to  the  church. 
Its  entrance  marks  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  Tribune  stood.  So  long 
ago  as  1673  it  was  found  to  be  in 
an  unsafe  condition,  and  Vo\)e  Alex- 
ander YII.  constructed  a  massive  arfh 
for  its  support;  but  in  1860,  iu.-«tea(l 
of  adding  the  buttresses  which  would 


have  saved  this  priceless  relic  of 
ancient  art,  the  whole  apse  was  pulled 
down  —  an  utterly  irreparable  loss. 
The  new  apse,  began  by  Pope  Pius  IX., 
was  completed  by  his  successor  in  1886. 
The  choir  is  lined  with  canons'  stalls 
and  is  gorgeously  decorated  with 
marbles,gilding,aud  frescoes  by  Roman 
artists.  Five  steps  lead  up  to  the 
Tribune,  where  stands  the  Pontifical 
Throne  of  marble  enriched  with 
mosaics. 

The  old  Mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the 
apse  have  been  refixed  on  tlie  new 
vault,  but  are  so  much  restored  and 
modernised  as  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  value.  Thev  were  executed  for 
Nicholas  IV.  (1287-1292)  by  Fra 
Jacopo  da  Torrita,  author  of  the 
mosaic  in  the  Baptistery  at  Florence. 
His  portrait  may  be  seen  in  the  figure 
of  a  little  friar  kneeling  by  a  window 
on  the  rt.,  with  a  square  and  compasses 
in  his  hand.  On  the  left  is  tlie  in- 
scription :  '  Jaeopus  Toriti  pictor  hoc 
opus  fecit.'  He  was  assisted  by  Fra 
Jacopo  da  Camerino,  and  on  his  death 
the  work  was  finished  by  Gaddo  Gaddi 
in  1292.  The  subject  is  the  union  of 
heaven  and  earth  by  baptism.  The 
head  of  Christ,  preserved  from  an 
older  tribune,  in  a  glory  of  angels, 
looks  down  from  heaven,  the  Holy 
Ghost  descends  like  a  dove  shedding 
a  stream  of  water  upon  the  Cross 
which  stands  upon  the  hill  of  Para- 
dise. Lower  down,  the  spiritual 
waters  form  rivers  of  life,  from  which 
stags  and  sheep,  symbolical  of  the 
faithful,  are  drinking.  On  the  1.  are 
colossal  figures  of  the  Virgin  (at 
whose  feet  kneel  the  small  figures  of 
Nicholas  IV.)  with  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul ;  on  the  1.,  SS.  John  Bapt.,  John 
Ev.,  Andrew,  and  a  smaller  figure  of 
St.  Anthony.  In  the  foreground  flows 
the  river  Jordan,  with  fishes,  ducks, 
and  boats.  The  Apostles  between 
the  windows  are  by  Camerino. 

The  restored  high  altar  stands 
beneath  a  magnificent  Gothic  *canopy 
in  white  marble,  supported  by  thne 
columns  of  grey  granite  and  one  of 
marl>le.  It  was  erected  in  1367. 
partly  at  the  expense  of  Charles  V.  of 
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France,  to  receive  the  heads  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  had  been 
found,  according  to  cuiTent  behef,  in 
the  Sancta  SancUyrum  (see  below), 
and  are  represented  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  canopy.  Within  the  marble 
altar  is  enclosed  a  table  of  wood 
brought  from  the  Catacombs,  and 
said  to  be  an  altar  at  which  St.  Peter 
celebrated ;  only  the  Pope,  or  a 
cardinal  authorised  by  a  special  brief 
from  him,  can  celebrate  mass  here,  as 
in  all  the  Patriarchal  Basilicas.  The 
paintings  on  the  tabernacle,  much 
restored,  and  practically  invisible, 
were  originally  by  Barna  da  Siena 
(1390).  In  the  enclosed  space  in 
front  of  the  Confession  of  St.  John,  is 
the  bronze  *Tomb  of  Martin  V. 
(Colonna),  by  Simone  Ghini  (1433). 


To  the  rt.  opens  the  Winter  Choir 
of  the  canons.  Over  the  altar,  the 
Saviour,  with  the  two  Saints  John, 
by  the  Cav.  Arpino;  on  the  rt.  wall, 
a  portrait  of  Martin  V.,  by  Scipione 
Gaetano.  The  black  marble  monu- 
ment on  the  1.,  to  a  lady  of  the 
Colonna  family,  is  tianked  with  two 
rare  columns  of  nero  antico.  The 
carved  oak  stalls  arc  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  in  Rome.  On  each 
side  are  18  statuettes  of  Apostles  and 
Saints  divided  by  columns. 

The  splendid  Altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  from  the  designs  of  P. 
Olivieri,  is  flanked  by  *four  bronze 
Corinthian  columns,  thickly  plated 
with  gold.  '  Two  date  from  the  time 
of  Constantino,  who  raised  them  on 
either  side  of  the  apse  to  serve   as 
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Pharo  -  canthari  (lighting  -  towers), 
while  two  were  cast  under  Clement 
VIII.  with  bronze  discovered  among 
the  tombs  at  Corneto.' — L.  'They 
are  well  w^orthy  of  examination  as 
being  among  the  most  important 
examples  of  ancient  metal-work  on  a 
large  scale  which  still  exist.  Their 
fine  workmanship  shows  that  they 
were  cast  during  a  good  artistic 
period.' — M.  Above  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Ascension  by  Cav.  d* Arpino,  and 
on  the  tympanum  the  head  of  the 
Almighty,  by  Roncalli.  Behind  a 
gilded  silver  relief  above  the  altar  is 
preserved  the  cedar  table  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  is  supposed  to  have 
been  laid. 

[The  *Cloisters,  entered  from  the 
end  of  the  1.  aisle,  retain  their  beautiful 
Romanesque  architecture  of  the  13th 
cent.  Engrafted  upon  an  older  and 
simpler  structure  of  the  8th  or  9th, 


they  are  considered  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  Vassallectus,  whose  name  may 
be  seen  engraved  below  the  frieze,  on 
the  side  opposite  the  entrance  door. 
This  noble  monument  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  had 
been  propped  up  in  various  places 
with  heavy  stone  buttresses.  In  1887 
it  was  admirably  restored  at  the 
expense  of  Leo  XIII.  by  Vespignani, 
who  has  transformed  the  corridors  into 
a  museum  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
works  of  art,  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Basilica.  The  cloisters 
are  ornamented  with  a  multitude  of 
shafts  varied  in  design,  and  encrusted 
with  mosaic  bands.  The  middle  arch 
on  the  S.  side  rests  on  Sphinxes,  one  of 
which  is  bearded.  In  the  centre  is  the 
mouth  of  a  9th  cent,  well,  having 
several  Christian  emblems  and  Runic 
knots  in  relief. 

In  a  corner  to  the  1.  is  a  relief  re- 
presenting a  procession  of  Levites  with 
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various  religious  emblems.  Further 
on  are  fragments  of  the  episcopal 
throne,  candelabra,  chancel-screens, 
and  tabernacles,  in  fine  Gothic 
design ;  a  Slab  supported  by  four 
columns,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  height  of  our  Saviour  (6  ft.) ; 
many  slab- tombs  from  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscriptions ; 
bronze  doors  leading  to  the  Sacristy 
(p.  119);  five  reliefs  of  Saints  from 
the  Ciborium  of  S.  Matteo  in  Meru- 
lana,  a  dehcate  work  of  the  early 
Renaissance.] 

Left  Aisle. — In  the  last  Chapel  is 
the  recumbent  effigy  of  Card.  Pietro 
PiPFiM.  3rd  Chapel,  Tomb  of  Card. 
GiROLAMo  Casaxate,  founder  of  the 
Library  (p.  159).  Outside  the  2ud, 
recumbent  effigy  of  Card.  Bern. 
Caracciolo  (1280);  tomb  of  Card. 
Gerardo  da  Parma  (1302),  and  of 
Card.  Riccardo  Axnibaldi  (1210). 

*Cappella  Corsini,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII., 
in  honour  of  his  ancestor,  S.  Andrea 
Corsini,  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  This  costly  structure 
is  decorated  with  the  richest  marbles, 
the  most  elaborate  ornaments  and 
gilding,  reliefs,  and  even  gems.  The 
altarpiece,  representing  the  Carmelite 
S.  Andrea  Corsini  at  prayer,  is  a  copy 
in  mosaic  of  a  painting  by  Guido  lieui 
(Pal.  Barberini).  The  porphyry  sar- 
cophagus which  forms  the  sepulchral 
urn  of  Clement  XII.  (1710)  formerly 
stood  under  the  portico  of  tlie  Pan- 
theon ;  the  cover  is  modern.  Opposite 
is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Neri  Cor.sini 
(1678).  In  the  family  vault  beneath 
is  aPieta  by  A.Montauti.  During  its 
construction  remains  of  the  barracks 
of  the  Imperial  horse-guards  {castra 
equitum  singularirim)  were  discovered, 
with  many  marbles  now  in  the  Pal. 
Corsini.  Festa,  4  Feb.  Near  this 
was  the  Tomb  of  Sylvest^^T  II.,  de- 
stroyed in  digging  foundations  for  the 
1.  ai.sle  of  the  Church  in  1G48.  Its 
marble  lid  was  suppcjsed  to  become 
moist  on  the  approaching  death  of  a 
Pope. 

The  Basilica  is  served  by  a  Chapter 


of  Canons,  heneficiati,  chaplains,  and 
beneficed  clerks,  over  which  is  a  Card, 
arch-priest,  represented  by  a  prelate 
vicar — an  office  held  at  present  by 
Abp.  Stonor.  Attached  to  the  Lateran 
is  also  a  College  of  Penitentiaries 
(see  Glossary). 

The  principal  Church  ceremonies  in 
St.  John  Lateran  are: — Ordination  on 
the  Sat.  morning  before  Easter,  after 
the  baptism  of  Jews  and  others  in  the 
Baptistery,  by  the  Card,  grand  vicar 
of  Rome.  The  heads  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  exposed  on  Easter  Sun. 
and  Mon.,  29th  June,  6th  July,  9th 
Nov.,  and  27th  Dec,  when  there  is 
fine  music. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Lateran  that  Gregory  the  Great,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Canto  fermo,  or 
Gregorian  chant,  established  his  first 
Singing  School. 

The  General  Councils  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  this  basilica,  and 
are  known  as  the  Lateran  Councils, 
were  the  following — (1)  March  19, 
1123,  in  tlie  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II., 
at  which  the  questions  connected  with 
the  Investiture  were  settled.  (2)  April 
18,  1139,  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II. 
(3)  March  5,  1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  wiiicli  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned. (1)  Nov.  11,  1215,  under 
Innocent  III.,  at  which  the  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily, 
and  Cyprus  were  present ;  when  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was 
first  imposed  on  the  Western  Church. 
At  this  council  the  doctrines  of  the 
Albigenses  were  again  condemned, 
and  the  errors  of  Almaric  and  the 
Abbot  Joachim,  the  i)retended  prophet 
of  Calabria,  respecting  the  Trinity, 
wore  denounced  as  heresies.    (5)  May 
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3.  1512,  summoned  by  Julius  II.,  and 
continued  for  a  loni^  time  under  Leo 
X.  This  council  is  remarkable  for 
tlic  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, and  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Concordat  between  the  Pope  and 
Francis  I,,  by  which  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  Church  were  sacrificed. 
The  only  general  councils  held  since 
that  time  were  those  of  Trent,  a.d. 
1525,  and  of  the  Vatican  in  1869-70. 

In  the  Casa  dei  Penitenziarii  (apply 
to  the  Sacristan),  overlooking  the  city 
walls,  is  a  chapel  containing  some 
interesting  frescoes,  copied  by  order 
of  Benedict  XIV.  from  those  which 
adorned  the  demoli.shed  Chapel  of 
S.  Nicola.  They  represent  St.  Nicho- 
las of  Bar!,  with  four  popes  on  either 
side ;  above,  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  two  Angels,  Sylvester  and 
Anastasius  I.  at  the  sides,  and  Calixtus 
and  Anastasius  IV.  on  their  knees. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  small  Virgin  and 
Child  with  nine  Cherubs. 

The  *BAPTISTEIIY,  or  Church  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Fonte,  erected  by  Con- 
stantino, and  decorated  with  the  re- 
mains of  more  ancient  edifices,  is  an 
octagonal  building  in  brickwork.  At 
the  E.  entrance  are  two  magnificent 
red  porphyry  columns,  half-buried  in 
the  wall,  with  composite  capitals, 
beautiful  bases,  and  a  rich  entablature. 
It  opened  into  the  portico  or  atrium 
of  the  Baptistery,  enclosed  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Anastasius  IV.  (see  below). 
Within,  eight  columns  of  porphyry 
sustain  a  handsome  cornice  which 
runs  round  the  building,  supporting 
eight  smaller  columns  of  white  marble, 
above  which  rise  the  octagonal  drum 
of  the  cupola  and  lantern.  The  ex- 
terior, and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  have  very  probably 
been  preserved  since  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  the  whole  building  has 
been  frequently  repaired  and  was  re- 
stored by  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X. 
(1630-50).  The  paintings  on  the 
sides  of  the  Cupola,  illustrating  the 
Life  of  the  Baptist,  are  by  Andrea 
Sacclii ;  the  frescoes,  by  Carlo  Marafta 
and  others,  represent  events  in  the 


life  of  Constantino  (Vision  of  the  Cross, 
Victory  over  Maxentius,  Triumphal 
entry  into  Rome,  Overthrow  of  Idols, 
Council  of  Nicaea).    The 

Baptismal  Font,  in  the  centre  of  the 
sunk  octagon,  is  of  green  basalt.  In 
this  urn  Constantino,  according  to  Gib- 
bon, was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  St.  Syl- 
vester in  324.t  Here  also,  according  to 
an  equally  groundless  tradition.  Cola  di 
Ricnzo  bathed,  on  Aug.  1,  1347,  the 
night  before  he  appeared  with  his  in- 
signia of  knighthood,  and  summoned 
Clement  VI.  and  the  electors  of  Ger- 
many to  appear  before  him.  He  was 
then  crowned  in  the  basilica  of  the 
Lateran  with  the  seven  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  declared  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated 
in  his  captivity  at  Avignon ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously  believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfall  was 
a  divine  judgment  for  the  profanation 
of  this  font.  Converted  Jews  are 
baptized  here  on  the  Sat.  before 
Easter. 

Opening  out  of  the  Baptistery  are 
two  Oratories,  formed,  it  is  said,  out 
of  apartments  in  the  house  of  Con- 
stantino, and  converted  into  chapels 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-467)— that 
on  the  rt.  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  with  a  bronze  statue  by 
Valadier  (1772),  between  two  very 
rare  columns  of  porfido  serpentina 
verde,  copied  from  the  one  in  wood 
by  Donatello  in  the  sacristy.  The 
bronze  doors  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
That  on  the  1.,  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  two  beautiful 
columns  in  oriental  alabaster  and  a 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  by  Landini 
(1594).  Its  roof  is  covered  with 
mosaics — on  each  section  of  the  vault 
four  birds  (ducks,  parrots,  partridges, 
and  doves),  standing  face  to  face  at  a 
flower  vase.  On  the  wall  to  the  I.  is 
a  15th  cent,  relief  of  St.  John.     The 

f  He  was  baptized  at  Nicomedia  by  Euse- 
bius,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  on  May 
20th,  387. 
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bronze  ffates  are  of  the  time  of  Ce- 

lesUn  III.  ciiye). 

Opposite  the  main  entrance  is  a 
large  Chapel,  which  formed  the 
atrium  of  the  Baptistery.  Over  the 
door  which  opens  into  it  is  a  relief 
of  tlie  Crucitixiou  (1194).  Ou  the 
rt.  is  the  altar  of  SS.  Cyprianus 
AND  JusTiXA,  adorned  with  beautiful 
^Mosaics  of  the  5th  cent.  '  The  semi- 
circle of  the  Apsis  is  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  green-gold  tendrils 
upon  a  dark  blue  ground,  above  which 
the  Agnus  Dei  appears  with  four 
r>oves.'  They  are  among  the  most 
ancient  Cliristian  mosaics  in  Rome, 
'and  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  fine 
feeling  for  decoration  iu  this  otherwise 
degenerate  age.' — K.  The  opposite 
Chapel  of  8S.  Rufina  and  Secunda 
had  a  »imilar  mosaic  vaulting,  de- 
stroyed in  1757. 

!.  Another  door  opens  from  the  Bap- 
tistery into  the  Oratory  of  St.  Venan- 
tius,  erected  by  Pope  John  IV.  (640- 
G42)  and  completed  by  Theodorus  I. 
(a.d.  G42-648)  to  receive  the  remains 
of  c<;rtain  mart3T8  brouglit  from  Dal- 
matia.  On  the  vault  of  the  apse  is  a 
remarkable  *Mosaic  of  the  7th  cent. 
In  the  centre,  the  Virgin ;  on  the  1., 
John  IV.  holding  his  Oratory,  Ve- 
nanzius,  John  Evan.,  Paul ;  on  the  rt, 
Theodorus  with  a  book,  Domnius, 
John  Bapt.,  Peter.  Above  are  half- 
length  figures  of  Ciirist  and  two 
angels.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  are 
the  two  Holy  Cities,  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  eight  Slav  saints, 
remarkable  as  showing  the  costumes 
of  the  period — L  SS.  Paulinianns, 
Tellius,  Asterius,  and  Anastasius  ;  rt. 
Mauru6,  Septimius,  Antiochianus,  and 
Gaianus.  These  mosaics  are  rude  in 
execution,  and  were  restored  in  1074. 

Scala  Santa. — Under  a  portico  N.E. 
of  the  Basilica,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Fontarui  in  1589.  Sixtus 
v.,  in  rebuilding  the  Lateian  palace, 
religiously  preserved  that  portion 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  and  con- 
structed this  portico  over  the  Scala 
Santa,  which    also   remained    entire. 


The  stairs  consist  of  28  bluish 
white  marble  steps  (Mar mo  Tirio), 
from  quarries  on  tlie  slopes  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Pilate's  house,  and  to  be 
the  identical  ones  which  our  Saviour 
descended  when  he  left  the  judgment- 
seat.  They  may  be  ascended  only 
by  penitents  on  their  knees ;  and  the 
multitude  of  the  faithful  who  visited 
them  in  the  time  of  Clement  XII. 
was  so  great  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  them  by  planks  of 
walnut  wood,  which  have  been  re- 
newed three  times.  The  Ecce  Homo 
and  Betjayal  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  are  by  Giacometti.  Two  lateral 
flia:hts  on  each  side,  by  which  pil- 
grims descend,  lead  to  the  very  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  Gothic  chapel 
of  the 

*Sancta  Sanctorum,  built  by  one  of 
the  Cosma  family  in  1278.  It  was 
formerly  the  private  Chapel  of  the 
Popes,  and  is  the  only  pai  t  which  re- 
mains of  their  ancient  Palace  except 
the  Stairs.  It  is  square  in  plan,  with 
a  gilded  column  at  each  corner,  from 
which  springs  a  vault  bearing  fres- 
coes of  the  Evangelistic  symbols.  On 
the  walls,  damaged  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Laurence  and  other  Saints, 
in  fresco.  Below  the  vault  runs  a 
lovely  arcade  of  trefoil  headed  arches, 
seven  on  each  side,  divided  by  twisted 
or  spiral  shafts.  The  pavement  is 
very  beautiful.  Behind  the  altar  is 
preserved  a  painting  of  the  Saviour 
on  cedar-wood,  1  ft.  8  in.  in  height, 
apparently  of  Greek  workmanship, 
but  said  to  have  been  drawn  in  out- 
line by  St.  Luke,  and  finished  by 
an  angel.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  silver 
tabernacle,  with  finely  wrought  doors, 
given  by  Innocent  III.  On  the  inner 
panels.  Annunciation  and  six  Saints, 
in  silver-gilt  relief  On  the  barrel 
vault  above,  Mosaics  of  our  Lord 
with  four  angels,  St.  Laurence  and 
St.  Agaes.  This  chapel,  which  no 
woman  is  allowed  to  enter,  is  open 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  while  tho 
Image  is  being  covered  or  uncovered, 
six  times  a  year.  To  the  rt.  is  the 
CuAi'KL     OF     S.     LoHKNzo,    Usually 
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See  from  Avignon  (1377),  wlien  Gre- 
gory XI.  transferred  the  i)apal  resi- 
dence to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient 
Palace,  much  more  extensive  than  the 
present  one,  was  damaged  by  fire  in 
1308,  and  destroyed  by  8ixtus  V.  in 
1587.  The  present  building  is  from 
the  designs  of  Dom.  Fontana.  It  was 
converted  into  an  orphanage  bv  Inno- 
cent XII.  in  1693.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  in  1843,  appropriated  it  as  a 
Museum  of  Christian  antiquities  and 
other  works  of  art.  for  which  ro5m 
could  not  be  found  in  the  Vati- 
can, whence  it  is  called  Mlseo  Gre- 
GORiAXO  Lateranexse.  By  a  law  of 
the  13th  of  May,  1871,  known  as  the 
Legge  delle  Giiarentigie,  this  Palace 
was  assigned  absolutely  to  the  Pope, 
together  with  Castel  Gandolfo,  the 
Vatican,  S.  M.  ]Maggiore,  the  Cancel- 
leria,  and  the  Dataria,  and  an  annual 
income  of  1 50,000/.  f 


thronged  with  devotees  who  have 
ascended  the  Scala.  The  Scala  Santa 
■was  entrusted  by  Pius  IX.  to  the 
care  of  the  Passionists  in  1854. 

S.  of  the  Scala  Santa  is  the  little 
Oratorio  di  S.  Giovanni,  with  two  very 
beautiful  columns  of  Giallo  di  Siena 
at  the  high  altar.  On  the  1.  is  a 
handsome  Renaissance  altar-piece, 
with  Cosmatesque  columns ;  and  an 
alms  bos  of  similar  mosaic  work  on 
the  rt.  of  the  door.  Behind  the 
Chapel,  facing  S.,  is  a 

Tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1743,  to  receive  the  Mosaics  which 
covered  a  triclinium  m  the  Lateran 
Palace,  of  the  time  of  Leo  III.  They 
are,  however,  only  copies,  the  originals 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Clement  XII.  They  represent  the 
Saviour  in  the  midst  of  tiie  Apostles, 
and  on  the  face  of  the  vault  (1.)  Christ 
delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  and 
a  banner  to  Constantine,(rt.)St.  Peter, 
seated,  giving  a  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  (in  the  form 
of  a  Stole)  to  Pope  Leo  IIL 

S.E.  of  this  point,  across  the  Piazza, 
stands  the  Porta  S.  G-iovanru,  facing 
which  a  road  leads  N.  in  two  minutes 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Wolkonshi 
(Rte.  11).  10  min.  E.  lies  S.  Croce 
(Rte.  15). 


ROUTE  13. 

THE  MUSEUMS  OP  THE  LATERAN. 

(Entrance  from  the  Piazza  di  Porta 
San  Giovanni  by  the  E.  door.  Adm., 
p.  [361.) 


[Omn.  p.  [22],  i.,  iv. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  iv.]     o 


The  Museo  Profano  on  the  ground 
floor  contains  ancient  Roman  and 
Greek  sculptures. 

On  entering  cross  the  arcaded  Court 
to  the  1.,  and  begin  at  the  S.W.  angle. 

Room  I. — 8  Relief,  Paris  and  Helen. 
10  Soldier's  farewell.  13  Two  boxers, 
Entellus  and  Dares,  discovered  near 
the  Arch  of  Gallienus  :  fragment  of  a 
relief  in  vigorous  style.  15  Bust  of  ' 
Marcus  Aurelius.  20  Relief  of  lictor- 
from  the  Forum  of  Trojan.  Head  on 
the  rt.  restored  by  Thorvaldsen  a- 
Trajan.  19  Nemesis.  26  Reli»  r 
nymph  feeding  the  infant  Bacchu> 
35  Relief  of  a  circus-race,  a  draped 
figure  giving  the  signal  for  the  start. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  mosai' 
pavement  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
representing  three  athletes ;  the  boxer 
on  the  rt.  has  the  caestus  on  his  armt. 

II. — Architectural  fragments.  On 
the  walls,  portions  of  a  frieze  from 
the  Basilica  Ulpia,  representing  arab- 
esques, with  children,  chimaeras,  and 
griffins. 


The  LATERAN  was  the  Palace  of  the 
Popes  from  the  time  of  Constantino  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 


f  The  money  payment  haa,  however,  never 
been  atxepted.  fcvery  five  years  tlie  accumu- 
lation lapses  to  the  Government,  aiid  catin  * 
afterwards  be  claimed. 
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Houte  13. — The  Lateran. 
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III. — 255  Statue  of  Aesculapius, 
very  life-like,  found  near  Tivoli.  256 
Colossal  *AMtinous,  head  restored,  from 
Ostia.  258  Child's  sarcophagus,  sculp- 
tured with  athletic  contest::.  By  tlie 
window,  three  feet  of  a  Table  (Greek). 

IV.— 278  *Greek  relief  of  Medea 
and  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  whom  she 


persuaded  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces 
and  boil  him  in  a  cauldron,  promising 
that  this  would  renew  his  youth, 
which  did  not  happen.  This  relief  be- 
longs to  the  best  period  of  Athenian 
art,  and  is  probably  the  grandest 
example  of  Greek  sculpture  to  be  seen 
in  Rome.  The  majestic  figure  standing 
on  the  rt.  with  sword  in  hand  and  in 
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LATERAN  PALACE  AND  MUSEUM. 
Ground  Moor. 

1.  llall  of  the  Mosaic. 

2.  „      Architectural  fragments. 

3.  „      Statue  of  Aesculapius. 

4.  ,,      Antique  Sculptures  from  Ostia  and 

Via  Appia. 

5.  ..      Stag. 


'    6.  Hall  of  the  family  of  tho  Caesars,  from 
Corvctri. 

7.  „      Sophocles. 

8.  ,,      Neptune. 

9.  „      Architectural  Fragments. 
:  10.        „      Keliefs. 

111.        „      Eeliefs  and  unfinished  Statue. 

I  12.        „      Sarcophagi. 

j  13.         „       Relief. 

I  14.        ,,      Unfinished  statues. 

I  15,  16.,,      Mosaic  of  Silenus ;  miscellaneous. 


%*  A  Catalogue  in  German  of  the  Roman  niarMes  and  inscriptions  on  the  f?round-floor 
was  pnblibhed  at  Leipzig  in  1867  (Die  antiken  Bildwerke  des  Lateranischen  Museums,  v. 
R.  Schone  und  0.  Benmlorf) ;  and  a  Description  of  the  Sculptures  by  tiie  Jesuit  Father 
Garrucci,  in  2  vols.    Rome,  1«61. 


a  grave  mood  recalls  the  Pompeian 
painting  of  Medea  with  lier  children 
in  the  Naples  Museum,  though  some 
think  that  the  figure  is  rather  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Pelias,  and  that  the 
opposite  figure  holding  a  fcmuU  vase 
ttud  wearing  an  Asiatic  head-dress 
with  a  veil  is  Medea  producing  the 


drug  which  was  to  work  the  charm  on 
Pelias  when  his  limbs  wer(i  CTit  up 
and  put  in  the  cauldron  on  the  tripod. 
But  this  figure  may  be  an  attendant 
of  Medea.  The  very  graceful  girl 
who  bends  to  lift  the  cauldron  from 
the  tripod  is  a  daughter  of  Pelias. 
291   Statue  of  Germanicus,  found  at 
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Sect.  I. 


Veii.  317  Child's  Sarcopha^s,  with 
Bacchanalian  Scones.  319  *jMars. 
348  Good  copy  of  tiie  Fann  of  Praxi- 
teles. 352  On  a  cippus,  *bust  of  tho 
young  Tiberius.  Several  sepulchral 
cippi  and  reliefs,  discovered  durins: 
the  excavations  on  the  Via  Appia  and 
Ostia.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine  basin 
of  lumachella  marble. 

V. — 391  Coarsely  sculptured  group 
of  Mithras,  found  near  the  Scala  Santa. 
399  Colossal  stag  in  grey  basalt,  found 
beyond  Porta  Portese.  406  Cow  in 
Carrara  marble.  407  Altar  with  re- 
liefs :  on  one  side  is  a  cock-fight,  the 
backers  being  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is 
carrying  off  the  dead  bird,  in  a  weep- 
ing mood,  while  the  victor  is  led  to 
an  altar,  on  which  are  laurel  crowns. 
On  another  side  is  a  bird  in  a  nest 
feeding  its  young. 

VI. — Statues  of  members  of  the 
family  of  Augustus,  and  other  sculp- 
tures, all  discovered  at  Cervetri,  the 
ancient  Caere,  in  1839,  with  (at  the 
further  door)  440  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion by  the  Senatus  Populusque 
Caeres.  433  Uncertain  portrait.  435 
Tiberius.  436  Agrippina,  wife  of 
Germanicus.  437  Claudius,  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  oak-leaves.  438 
Drusus  (?).  439  Drusus  (?).  442  Re- 
lief, with  figures,  having  inscriptions 
beneath,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Etruscan  cities  of  Vetulonia,  Vulci, 
and  Tarquinii,  the  first  six  letters  of 
Vulcentnm  being  alone  wanting.  445 
Livia  (?).  428.  Colossal  head  of 
Augustus.  427  Circular  altar  with 
Pan  and  dancers  upon  it. 

VII.  —  476  *Sophocles,  found  at 
Terracina  in  1838,  one  of  the  finest 
ancient  portrait  statues  that  exist ;  at 
his  side  is  a  scrinium  full  of  MS. 
rolls.  462  *Marsyas,  found  in  the 
Via  di  S.  Lucia  in  Selci,  the  arms 
restored  as  if  dancing;  but  the  atti- 
tude may  mtlier  be  that  of  drawing 
back  in' astonishment  at  something 
on  the  ground,  in  which  case  this 
figure  may  be  a  copy  from  a  group  by 
the  Greek  sculptor  Myron,  in  which 
Marsyjsw  was  surprised   at  the  flutes 


cast  awp.y  on  the  ground  by  Minerva 
— a  subject  occurring  on  a  painted 
(irreek  vase  and  on  a  marble  relief. 
The  face  preserves  a  good  deal  of 
the  simplicity  and  breadth  rif  style  of 
the  great  age  in  which  Myron  lived 
(early  5th  cent.  B.C.),  but  otherwise 
this  sculpture  is  an  example  of  the 
softening  down  and  over-refining  of 
the  bodily  forms  characteristic  of  much 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  sculpture. 

On  a  jamb  of  the  door  leading  into 
the  next  room  is  a  curious  sepulchral 
inscription  of  Mnsicus  Scurranus, 
from  Lyons,  who  died  in  Rome  :  after 
the  titles  of  their  master  follow  the 
names  of  16  persons  of  his  suite,  with 
the  designation  of  their  oflBces,  such 
as  physician,  master  of  the  wardrobe, 
cook — qui  cum  eo  JRomae  cum  decessit 
fuerunt.  This  singular  record  was 
found  over  a  cinerary  urn  in  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Vigna  Codini  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

VIII.— In  the  centre,  534  *Statue  of 
Neptune  from  Porto,  the  legs  and  arms 
restored.  On  the  1.  487  Relief,  with  a 
dramatic  poet,  and  a  Muse.  494  Caly- 
donian  Hunt. 

IX. — Architectural  fragments  from 
the  Forum  and  the  Via  Appia.  657 
Triangular  base  of  a  handsome  can- 
delabrum from  the  Forum,  surmount- 
ed with  an  engrailed  column.  Two 
columns,  covered  w^itli  ornaments  of 
foliage. 

X. — Sculptures  from  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  Aterii,  discovered 
in  1848  at  Centocelle  (Rte.  45) :  676 
Tomb  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  with 
a  crane  for  raising  stones  moved  by  a 
tread-wheel.  675,  677  Busts  of  a  man 
and  wife.  *Two  columns  of  Astra- 
cane,  11  ft.  high :  between  them, 
coloured  garland  of  Robbia  ware,  with 
the  arms  of  Gregory  XVI.  721  Relief 
with  several  monuments  of  Rome :  an 
arch,  inscribed  Arcus  ad  Isis,  a  cir- 
cular building  consisting  of  three  rows 
of  arcades,  a  triumphal  arch  seen  end- 
ways, the  arch  of  Titus,  inscribed 
Arcus  in  Sacra  Via  Summa,  and  a 
hexastyle  Corinthian  temple,  with  a 
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figure  of  Jupiter  under  the  portico, 
anil  decorated  with  instruments  ot 
sacrifice  and  thunderljolts,  from  whicli 
it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the  Palatine. 
Above,  Ceres,  Pluto,  and  Proserpine ; 
the  broken  relief  on  the  1.  is  Mercury. 
In  the  centre,  740  Cupid  on  a  dolphin. 

XI. — Sculptures  mostly  found  by 
Signor  Fortunati  on  the  Via  Latina  in 
1857.  To  the  1.,  743  Sleeping  Nymph 
(headless);  to  the  rt.,  751  Sarcopha- 
gus, with  Bacchanalian  subjects.  765 
Relief  of  Pugilists.  768  Diana  of 
Ephesus.  769  Sarcophagus  with 
Adonis.  777  Hippolytus.  Above  it, 
778  Three  labours  of  Hercules.  783 
Relief,  not  of  the  best  period,  but  stdl 
fairly  good  and  purely  Greek,  of 
youths  approaching  a  bearded  figure. 
In  the  centre,  792  Large  sarcophagus 
with  the  triumph  of  Bacchus. 

XII. — 793  Cupid  as  the  Young 
Hercules.  Three  large  sarcophagi 
discovered  at  the  Vigna  Lozzano  near 
the  Praetorian  Camp  in  1839 :  813 
Slaughter  of  Niobe  and  her  children. 
799  Orestes  and  the  Furies.  806  Fes- 
toons and  Gorgon  masks.  815  Graceful 
female  figure  seated  on  a  chair.  831 
Round  altar,  found  at  Veil,  with  fes- 
toons of  fruit,  suspended  between  four 
lyres.  Below  the  festoons  are  instru- 
ments used  in  coining. 

XIII.— 841,  843,  850  Marble  eaves 
ornaments,  with  figures  of  the  Palla- 
dium. 840  Ulpia  Epigone,  with  a 
strange  coiifure  of  the  time  of  Titus. 
846  *Statue  of  C.  Caelius  Saturninus, 
in  Parian  marble,  found  below  the 
Pal.  Filippani,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Pilotta.  Opposite,  864  Senatorial 
Statue.  868  Pylades  supporting 
Orestes.  866  Sarcophagus  busts  in 
high  relief  of  five  members  of  the 
Furia  family,  discovered  on  the  Via 
Appia.  In  the  centre,  882  Seimlchral 
urn,  with  recumbent  figure  surrounded 
by  women  and  servants  bearing  the 
viands  for  a  banquet. 

XIV.— 909    Unfinished    statue    in 
porphyiy,  found  in  the  garden  of  the 


Osped^lle  (Rte.  11).  In  the  corners, 
portions  of  a  terra-cotta  syjjhon,  16  ft. 
in  diameter.  902  Colossal  statue  of 
a  captive  barbarian,  found  in  1840,  in 
digging  foundations  in  the  Via  de' 
Coronari,  still  preserving  the  sculp- 
tor's points  to  guide  the  workman's 
chisel.  895  Sarcophagus  of  Octavius 
Valerianus,  with  representation  of 
bread-making,  from  Casal  Eotondo, 
on  the  A^Dpian  AVay,  inscribed  : 

Evasi,  effugi.    Spes  et  Fortuna  valete ; 
Nil.  mihi  voMscum  est,  ludificate  alios. 

On  the  rt.,  892  *Mosaic  of  an  Un- 
swept  Floor,  formed  of  very  minute 
tesserae  and  representing  actors' 
masks  and  objects  of  still  life,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  artist, 
HRAKAITOC  •  HRrACATO  QHpdK- 
XiTos  ripydararo) ;  found  on  the  Avcn- 
tine. 

XV. — This  and  the  next  room  are 
chiefly  filled  with  objects  found  at 
Ostia,  the  smallest  of  which  are  in 
glass  cases.  Niche  in  mosaic,  repre- 
senting Silvanus  with  his  dog.  916 
Sarcophagus  with  sea-deities.  975 
Small  *Head  of  a  Nymph. 

XVI. — 1061  Recumbent  statue  of 
Atys,  dedicated  by  C.  Cartilius  Euplus 
as  he  was  admonished  to  do  by  the 
goddess  Cybele.  On  the  walls  are 
fresco  paintings :  1063  Scene  in  a  tragic 
play.  1064  Orpheus  bringing  back 
Eurydice,  inscribed  with  their  names : 
on  the  1.  is  the  entrance  to  Hades, 
near  which  is  Cerberus  and  a  young 
figure  called  here  the  janitor ;  Orpheus 
is  in  the  act  of  looking  back  to  Eury- 
dice, forgetting  that  this  would  bo 
fatal.  Behind  them  sits  Oknos  twist- 
ing a  rope  of  straw,  which  an  ass  eats 
as  fast  as  he  produces  it.  1065  Pluto 
seizing  Proserpine.  On  the  floor, 
fragments  of  leaden  water  -  pipes. 
1043  Bronze  *Statuette  of  Venus. 

The  First-floor  is  reached  by  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  quadrangle,  or  by 
the  staircase  opposite;  Room  I.  of  th(j 
preceding  series,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  inscribed  early  Christian  insfrip- 
tions. 
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Sect.  I. 


Tlie  *Christian  Museum,  founded 
by  Pius  IX.  iu  1^04,  was  iirran2:ed  by 
the  lato  Padre  Marclii  and  by  Comm. 
G.  B.  de  Rossi. 

Vestibule. — 55  Sarcophagus,  with 
Statuette  jjroups  of  the  Raisinp;  of 
Lazarus,  Denial  of  Peter,  Moses 
receiving  the  tables  of  the  law,  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  Pilate  at  the  Condemna- 
tion, Moses  striking  the  rock,  Daniel 
in  the  Lions'  den,  Clirist  in  the  Syna- 


gogue, Healing  the  blind,  Loaves  and 
Fishes.  .^6  Bust  of  Christ,  in  Mosaic. 
58  The  Virgin  bathing  the  Infant 
Jesus,  from  tlie  Chapel  of  Pope  John 
VII.  in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's 
(707).  57  Christ  enthroned  between 
SS.  Paul  and  Peter;  copied  trom  the 
tomb  of  Otho  II.  at  old  St.  Peter's. 
It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Peter  holds 
three  keys. 

The  Great  Hall  was  formerly  the 
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B'  B'  B'.    Corridors. 

a,  a.    Entrance  from   the  Court, 

on  the  ground  floor. 
g,  g.     Stairs. 
EE.    Copies  of  Paintings  in   the   Cata- 
combs. 
F.    Modern     Terra-cotta     Busts    and 
Statues. 

state  passage  leading  from  the  Palace 
to  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica;  the 
roof  is  covered  with  arabesques  and 
frescoes  by  the  Zuccheri  and  their 
school. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs:  103 
Statuette  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  legs 
restored ;  interesting  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  classical  type  of  face  and 
hair  as  well  as  the  classical  method  of 
treating  the  drapery  have  been  re- 
tained; in  contrast  with  the  com- 
panion statuette (105)  where  the  art  is 


G.  Hall  of  the  Great  Mosaic. 

I  Frescoes. 

U.  Ancient  Mosaic  Floor. 

Ill.-V.  Paintings. 

VI.-VIII.  Modern  Paintings. 

Q.  Plaster  Casts. 

R  Archives  of  the  Inquisition. 


singularly  rude ;  there  also  the  lower 
parts  of  the  legs  are  restored.  104 
Very  large  sarcophagus  with  reliefs  in 
two  bands,  discovered  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and 
supposed  to  date  from  late  in  the  4th 
cent.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  band 
are  two  unfinished  portrait  busts.  On 
the  1.,  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
both  represented  as  children ;  Christ 
between  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  beside  the  forbidden  tree, 
round  whicli  the  serpent  is  twined  as 
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in  classical  representations  of  the 
Garden  of  tlio  Husperides.  Clirist 
changinf::  the  water  into  wine,  Miracle 
of  tlie  loaves  and  lishos,  llaibinf^;  of 
Lazarus.  Below,  Virgin  and  Cliild, 
with  the  tliree  kings,  in  Phrygian 
bonnets  ;  Restoring siglit  to  the  blind; 
Daniel  between  two  lions,  and  Habak- 
kuk  bringing  a  basket  of  bread; 
Our  Saviour,  and  St,  Peter  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Jews,  who  wear  round 
caps ;  Moses  striking  the  rock. 

Ill  Destruction  of  Phai'aoh's  array 
in  the  Red  Sea,  over  which  the 
Israelites  have  passed ;  they  are  ac- 
companied, on  the  rt.,  by  a  very  literal 
pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud. 

( )n  the  stairs,  1.,  1 19  Story  of  Jonah  ; 
in  the  centre  a  double  figure  of  the 
whale  placed  with  classical  symmetry; 
the  one  towards  the  1.  receives  with 
open  mouth  Jonah,  who  is  being  cast 
from  the  ship;  the  one  turned  to  the 
rt.  vomits  him  on  land;  above  this, 
Jonah-^a  classical  type  of  figure — lies 
;it  easa  under  the  gourd  ;  other  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Jonah.  The  figure  of  the 
wliide  vomiting  Jonnh  has  a  classical 
]irototype  in  the  dragon  vomiting  fortli 
Jason  on  a  fine  red  figure  vase  in  tlie 
3Iuseo  Gregoriano. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  rt.,  138 
Figures  arranged  within  arches  in  the 
njannor  of  late  Roman  sarcophagi ; 
in  the  centre  Clirist ;  on  each  side 
three  apostles. 

ISl)  In  the  centre  a  medallion 
with  ))ortrait  busts  of  man  and  wife, 
which  seems  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  two  bands  of  reliefs.  Under- 
neath, Daniel  between  the  two  lions, 
a  synunetrically  composed  group  which 
nlso  breaks  the  eomiK)sition  of  the 
lower  band  into  two  halves,  and 
shows  that  the  sculptor  jjad  felt  the 
artistic  necessity  of  such  an  element  of 
rejiose. 

181  In  the  centre  and  at  each  angle 
the  GootlSheplicrd  ;  the  central  tigure 
is  bearded,  and  holds  a  ram,  Cupids 
employed  in  vintage  or  tending  sheep, 
the  relief  deeply  undercut  and  often 
quite  free.  'I'his  8arco|)hagus  is  in- 
eised  at  the  back.  To  thf;  1.  is  a 
•sarcophagus  presented  by  Leo  XIIL 
having   the   Good    Shepherd    in   the 

[Jimnt.'] 


centre  and  figures  remarkable  for  the 
classical  tyi^e  of  their  costume ;  at 
each  angle  is  a  ram. 

178  Central  medallion  with  por- 
traits of  man  and  wife;  two  friezes 
of  subjects  from  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments curiously  mixed  as  usual  ; 
several  of  the  heads  restored. 

175  Central  medallion  within  a 
shell ;  two  friezes  in  high  relief  and 
rude ;  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

174  Between  Corinthian  columns 
richly  decorated  sits  Christ  enthroned 
between  Peter  and  Paul.  On  the  ex- 
treme 1.  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac ; 
on  the  extreme  rt.  I*ilate  with  a  look 
of  disgust  washing  his  hands.  On  the 
ends  are  two  very  curious  representa- 
tions of  streets,  with  temples  and 
houses. 

1G4,   171    In   the    centre    the     sR» 

monogram  of  the  first  two  Greek 
letters  in  the  name  of  Christ,  within 
a  wreath  and  surmounting  a  cross 
under  which  sit  a  sleeping  and  a 
waking  Roman  soldier  (Labarum  of 
Constantine).  Scenes  from  the  Old 
and  New  I'estament. 

198  On  the  stairs.  Relief  of  Elijah 
ascending  to  heaven  from  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  leaving 
his  cloak  to  Elisha,  whose  figure, 
however,  is  here  a  modern  restoration, 
OS  arc  also  the  two  cliildren  above. 
This  piece  of  sculpture  may  date  from 
the  early  part  of  the  4th  cent.,  as  the 
classical  element  is  so  strongly  marked 
in  it.     Above,  199  Nativity. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  sitting 
statue  of  St.  Hippolytus,  discovered 
near  S.  Lorenzo.  Although  the  head 
is  modern,  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
early  Christian  scnlj)tnre,  and  i)ro- 
bably  contemi)oraneous  with  the  saint 
(a.d.  240).  On  the  rt.  arm  of  the 
chair  is  engraved  in  Greek  the  cele- 
brated Paschal  Calendar,  composed 
alKjiit  A.D,  22H  to  combat  the  error  of 
those  early  Christians,  denominated 
Quart  ad  ecirnani,  who  observed  the 
festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Jews.  On  the  1.  arm  is  a  list  of 
the  baint's  writings, 
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Upper  Corridor,  extending  round 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 

[On  the  rt.  is  the  Mosaic  of  the 
Athletes  (see  below).  Facing  the 
entrance  a  door  leads  into  some  rooms 
hung  with  extremely  interesting 
*copies  of  paintings  from  the  Cata- 
combs, including  beautiful  figures  of 
tlie  Good  Shepherd  ;  the  Adoration, 
with  four  Magi ;  Bathers  from  a  boat, 
probably  intended  for  Jonah ;  Boy 
Christ  among  the  Disciples;  single 
figures,  recumbent  or  erect,  of  great 
beauty.  An  adjacent  room  (closed) 
contains  terra-cotta  sculptures,  chiefly 
busts  and  groups  of  North  American 
Indians,  by  Fettrich  of  Dresden.] 

On  the  walls  of  the  corridor  are 
early  Christian  inscriptions  discovered 
chiefly  in  the  catacombs,  commencing 
with  those  of  which  the  dates  can  be 
ascertained,  or  otherwise  by  the  names 
of  the  Consuls ;  the  oldest  is  of 
the  3rd  Consulate  of  Vespasian,  a.d. 
71,  but  there  are  doubts  as  to  its 
being  of  Christian  origin.  Between 
this  and  the  next  is  an  interval  of 
167  years.  One  of  the  divisions  is 
occupied  by  inscriptions  written  by 
Pope  Damasus  (chiefly  fac-similes). 

^. — Inscription  in  praise  of  Pro- 
jecta,  who  erected  a  church  to  the 
Martyr  Liberalis,  found  on  the  floor  of 
S.  Martino  ai  Monti.  Projecta  was  the 
daughter  of  Florus,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  nearly  17,  in  the  consulate  of 
Fl.  Merebaudes  and  Fl.  Saturninus 
(a.d.  383).  The  inscriptions  in  the 
first  seven  compartments  can  approxi- 
mately be  dated ;  those  in  the  remain- 
ing 17  belong  to  dificrent  epochs, 
from  the  3rd  to  the  end  of  the  Gth 
cent.f  A  very  common  method  of 
decoration  is  by  means  of  designs 
incised  in  the  marble,  and  filled  in 
with  colour.  Many  of  the  inscriptions 
are  written  in  Greek.  From  the  end 
of  the  corridor  a  door  opens  upon 
the    3rd    room    of   the    Pinacoteca. 

•{■  Comm.  de  Rossi  has  •written  a  volmninous 
work  descriptive  of  those  memorials  uDder  the 
title  ^  Inscrijitiones  Christiunae  i'rbis  JRomae.' 


Turning  rt.  into  the  1st  room,  a  stair- 
case ascends  to  a  gallery,  from  which 
we  look  down  upon  a 

*MosAic  Floor,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  with  full-length  figures 
and  busts  of  boxers.  The  names  of 
some  of  them  are  inscribed.  On  the 
walls  are  drawings  which  show  how 
these  mosaics  were  originally  placed 
in  the  Thermae.  The  frescoes  repre- 
sent events  in  the  life  of  Constantine, 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianitj-. 

Pinacoteca.  —  Eoom  I.  —  Damaged 
frescoes  transferred  from  S.  Agnese 
fuori  le  Mura,  attributed  to  the  school 
of  the  Cosimati.  There  are  also  some 
medallions  of  prophets  and  figures  of 
birds,  possibly  dating  from  the  10th 
cent.,  from  the  crypt  of  S.  Niccolo  in 
Carcere. 

II. — In  the  centre  is  a  Floral  Mosaic 
from  the  Pal.  Sora,  65  Filijipo  Lipjrl : 
*Triptyeh,  with  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  and  two  Olivotan  monks  ou 
either  side,  presenting  donors.  Three 
beautiful  angels.  64  Benozzo  Gozzoli  : 
St.  Thomas  receiving  the  Girdle,  with 
a  Predella  of  six  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin.  62  Antonio  Vivarini : 
*Carved  figure  of  St.  Anthony,  with 
paintings  of  SS.  Sebastian,  Christo- 
pher, Venantius,  and  Vitus;  above, 
the  Saviour  showing  his  wounds,  with 
half-length  figures  of  SS.  Jerome, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Augustine  (1464). 
60  Carlo  CriveUi :  *Virgin  and  Child 
with  SS.  Jerome,  Gregory,  John 
Bapt.,  John  Evan.,  and  a  tiny  donor 
(1481).  61  *Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, with  a  tiny  Franciscan  friar 
(1482).  66  Giov.  Santi  :  *St.  Jerome. 
67  Cola  delV  Amatrice:  Assumption 
(1515).  SS.  Benedict  and  Laurence, 
SS.  Mary  Magd.  and  Scolastica. 

III. — 74  Andrea  del  Sarto  :  Virgin 
and  children  with  S.  Anna  (replica). 
71  Francia:  Annunciation.  77  Cesare 
fk/Ses^o;  Baptism  of  Christ.  79  Giulio 
Bornano :  Cartoon  of  the  Stoning  of 
Stephen  (Genoa).  78  Venetian  School : 
Entombment.    70  Marco  Palniezzano  : 
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Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  John  Bap- 
tist and  Jerome  (1510).  73,  75  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  (tapestries),  from 
pictures  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  72 
Pahnezzano :  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  John  Baptist,  jLaurencc,  Francis, 
Dominic,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and 
Peter  (1537). 

IV.— 81  Portrait  of  Sixtus  V.  by 
Sassoferrato.  84  Sixtus  V.  as  Cardinal, 
by  Domenichino.  80  Pagan  Sacrifice, 
by  Caravaggio.  87  After  Vandych : 
Male  Portrait.  82  Cav.  cVArpino: 
Annunciation.  86  George  IV.  of 
England,  by  Sir  T.  Laicrence,  pre- 
sented by  the  King  to  Pius  VII. 

The  remaining  rooms  contain  mod- 
ern pictures.  At  the  end  is  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Council,  surrounded 
by  portraits  of  popes  from  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Sylvester;  lower  down,  the 
principal  embellishments  of  Rome  by 
Sixtus  V.  Casts  of  celebrated  sculp- 
tures. The  fine  inner  court  of  the 
palace  lias  frescoes  by  T.  Zucchero. 

The  Third-floor  contains  a  series 
of  casts  from  Trajan's  column,  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  custode  will  show  them,  if  re- 
quested. 

The  Terrace  commands  a  fine  *view 
of  the  Sabiue  hills  and  Campagna. 


KOUTK  14. 

FROM  THE  COLOSSEUM  TO  S,  M.  MAG- 
GIORE,  BY  THE  BATHS  OF  TITUS,  S. 
I'lETRO  IX  VINCOLI,  8.  LORENZO  IN 
PAMSPERNA,  AND  8.  PUDENZIANA. 

[Omn.  p.  [22],  1.,  ii.,  iv. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  iv.] 

Two  streets,   nearly   parallel,   run 
E.  from  the  Colosseum — the  Via  di  S. 


Giovanni,  leading  to  S.  Clemento  and 
the  Laterau,  and  the  Via  Labicana, 
leading  to  the  Porta  INIaggiore.  In 
the  latter,  about  150  yds.  on  the  1.,  is 
the  short  ascent  to  'the  *Baths  of 
Titus  (Adm.,  p.  [36]). 

'The  Golden  House  of  Nero,  with 
its  park  and  lakes  and  plantations, 
occupied  the  whole  space  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  gardens  of  Maecenas 
near  the  modern  Rly.  Stat.  Vespasian 
and  his  son  Titus  restored  to  public 
use  the  ground  usurped  by  Nero,  save 
the  spaces  now  occupied  by  the  amphi- 
theatre and  by  the  Baths  of  Titus.  :ln 
the  construction  of  this  last  edifice 
advantage  was  taken  of  Nero's  work  ; 
the  Golden  House  was  not  destroyed, 
it  was  simply  vaulted  over  and  used 
as  store  rooms  and  cellars  for  the 
Baths  above.  Hence  its  admirable 
preservation.' — L, 

'  The  Thermae  of  Titue  were  called 
rclocia  munera   by   Martial,  because 
constructed    with     such    haste    that 
Trajan  was  obliged  to  rebuild  them 
almost  from    the    foundation.      The 
Baths  of  Titus  and  Trajan f  compre- 
hend, as  usual,  a  central  edifice  with 
caldarium,    tepidarium,    frigidarium 
and     other       bathing      accommoda- 
tions,   surrounded     with    an    exten- 
sive   park    or    garden.      The   whole 
was  enclosed  within  four  walls,  orna- 
mented   at    the    angles   with    hemi- 
cycles  and  halls  of  various  designs.' — 
L.     One  of  the  hemicycles  was  con- 
verted by  the  French  into  a  powder 
magazine  (Polvericra),  which  gives  its 
name    to   the   adjoining  street.      On 
the  side  nearest  the  Coiosseum  facing 
the   modern   entrance  a  semicircuiar 
theatre,  where  curved  outlines  are  well 
preserved,  togetlier  Avith  the   eleven 
parallel  walls,  diagonally  set,  which 
formed  its  substructions.     To  the  1.  of 
the  entrance  is  a  small  Chapel  ri), 
dedicated   to  S.  Felicitas,  discovered 
in  1813.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used   for  Christian  worship   as  early 
as  the    6th    cent.  :    on    the  wall    was 
lound  a  Christian  calendar,  which  has 

t  Trajau  appeiirH  to  have  aUdod  a  separate 
wing  for  women. 
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been  engraved  V)y  De  Romanis.  Faint 
traces  of  frescoes  representing  S. 
Folicitas  and  her  martyred  boys  may 
yet  be  discerned  beliind  the  rude 
altar,  and  on  the  stucco  attached  to 
the  rt.  wall  are  some  graffiti. 

Descending  a  few  steps,  we  now 
pass  on  the  1.  a  row  of  slaves'  rooms 
(7),  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
observe  on  the  1.,  sunk  below  the  level 
of  Nero's  palace,  part  of  the  pavement 


(2)  of  a  more  ancient  private  house, 
upon  which  he  laid  his  foundations. 
To  the  rt.  runs  a  long  corridor  or 
crypto-porticus  (8),  excavated  in  1S13. 
Its  beautifully  painted  coiling  will  l>e 
shown  by  the  Custode,  with  the  aid 
of  tapers  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
The  vault  is  i»ierced  with  square  open- 
ings, through  which  Raphael  and 
Giovanni  da  Udine  are  said  to  have 
gained  access,  and  admitted  the  light 
necessary  for  copying   the   paintings 


2  CRYPTO-PORTICUS 

7   /fii.vi'jafa 


VIA     LABICANA 


PABT  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  NERO  UNDER  THE  BATHS  OF  TITUS. 


1.  CbapclofS.  Felicitas. 

2.  Mosaic  pavement  of  au  earlier 

house. 

3.  Painting  on  vault. 


4.  Walls  added  by  Titus. 

5.  Decorations  of  Nero. 

6.  Walls  of  Titus  to  support 

Theatre. 


1.  Room  for  slaves. 

8.  Corridor  (Nero). 

9.  Unexcavated  jwrtion. 


•  The  r.oman  Thermae  were  a  combination 
on  a  huge  scale  of  the  common  Halneae  with 
the  Greek  Gymnasia.  Their  usual  form  was 
that  of  a  large  quadrangular  space,  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  various  porticoes, 
exedrae,  and  even  theatres  for  gymnastic  and 
literary  exercises,  and  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  a  block  of  buildings  containing  the  batli- 
rooms  and  spacious  lialls  fur  uudeiigoing  the 
complicated  process  (f  the  llomau  warm  bath. 
All  were  built  of  brick,  and  the  interior  was 
decorated  with  stucco,  mosaics,  or  slabs  of 
marble,  and  other  ornamental  stones.  The 
exterior  of  the  Thermae  wiis  probably  veiy 
plain,  and  even  unsightly,  and  illustrates  the 
Romiu  tendency  to  develop  tlie  interior  of 

as  studies  for  the  Loggie  at  the  Vati- 
can. These  interesting  works,  now 
almost  effaced,  were  among  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paintings 
-which  have  been  preserved  in  Rome  ; 
they  represented  arabesques  of  flowers, 


their  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  exterior. 
Greek  Gymnasia,  on  the  contrary,  opened  out- 
wards, and  were  ornamented  on  the  exterior 
with  colonnades  and  gateways.' — B.  Before 
the  time  of  the  Emperors  the  only  bathing 
establishments  were  the  Balneae,  which  were 
ou  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  had  none  of  the 
luxurious  accessories  of  the  Thermae  (see  Kte. 
41). 

The  seven  principal  Thermae  were  those  of 
Af/rippa,  B.C.  21  (Rte.  16),  Nero,  a.u.  60  (Kte. 
17),  Titus,  A.D.  80,  Trojan,  a.m.  115,  Cara- 
calla,  A.D.  217  (Kte.  41),  Diocletian,  a.d.  300 
(Rte.  21),  and  Constantine,  a.d.  320  (Rte.  19). 
In  the  time  cf  the  last-named  Emperor  there 
wt-re  upwards  of  850  Balneae. 

birds,   and    animals,    exhibiting    the 
most  graceful  outline  and  remarkable 
acility  of  design. 

^Ve  now  enter  a  Corridor  (8),  from 
which  open  a  series  of  seven  parallel 
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rooms,  with  side  walls  added  by 
Titus.  These  walls  cut  up  into  strips 
the  large  oblong  peristyle  of  Nero's 
palace,  whose  central  fountain  may  be 
seen  in  the  fourth  room.  It  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  eolunms, 
whose  bases  are  occasionally  visible. 
Further  on  are  some  yet  more  beauti- 
ful paintings,  which  the  Custode  will 
light  up,  if  desired.  A  dark  room  at 
the  extreme  end  is  said  to  have  been 
a  prison,  and  has  some  well-preserved 
graffiti  on  its  walls. 

The  chambers  and  their  paintings 
are  described  by  several  writers  of  the 
16th  cent.,  but  they  were  almost  lost 
sight  of  and  forgotten  in  the  17th.  In 
1776  they  were  again  partially  opened 
by  Mirri,  for  the  purpose  of  publisliing 
the  paintings  ;  and  in  1813  the  whole 
site  was  cleared,  when  Romanis' 
'Camere  Esquiline'  was  published. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  inter- 
esting fragments  still  remain  buried 
under  the  accumulations  of  soil. 

Keturning  to  the  Colosseum,  and 
ascending  a  road  which  winds  up- 
wards to  the  rt.,  we  pass  on  the  1.  a 
large  School.  On  the  rt.  rises  a  Con- 
vent, with  a  handsome  loggia  (see 
below).  After  2  min.  we  turn  rt.  into 
the  Via  dl  8.  Fietro  In  Vincoli.  This 
street  is  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  ViruH  Sceleratus,  the  scene  of  the 
impiety  of  Tullia,  Avho  there  drove 
her  car  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
father  after  he  had  been  assassinated 
by  her  husband  Tarquin. 

On  the  1.  is  the  Minimite  Convent 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  (Festa, 
2  Ai)r.),  lounded  in  I6l^:],  the  belfry 
of  which  is  perched  on  a  well-pre- 
served mediaeval  tower  of  the  Frangi- 
pani.  The  church  is  entered  from 
the  other  side  (see  below),  and  the 
Convent  has  become  an  htituto  Tec- 
nico. 

Opposite  on  the  rt.  stands  the  Con- 
vent of  8.  Antonio,  belonging  to  the 
Maronites  of  Blount  Lebanon.  At 
the  high  alt-ir  of  the  little  Church  are 
two  beautifully  chased  columns  of 
!•<  nt<!lic  marble.     Festa,  17  Jaji.     In 


the  garden  is  a  picturesque  palm- 
tree.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza 
stands  a  large  Convent  belonging  to 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

At  the  E.  side  of  the  square,  on  the 
Oppian  tongue  of  the  Esquiline,  is  the 
Church  of 

*S.  PIETRO  IN  VINCOLI  {Basilica 
Eudoxlaua),  built  in  442  by  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Valentin ian  III.,  to  preserve 
the  chain  witli  wliich  St.  Peter 
was  bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
repaired  by  Pelagius  I.  in  555;  re- 
built by  Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  cent.  ; 
and  restored  in  1503  by  Julius  II., 
from  the  designs  of  Baccio  Fontelli. 
In  1705  it  was  altered  to  its  present 
form  by  Fr.  Fontana.  In  front  is  a 
portico,  out  of  which  opens  the  fine 
nave  separated  from  its  aisles  by  20 
ancient  fluted  Doric  columns  of  Hy- 
mettian  marble  with  added  bases, 
the  arch  of  the  semicircular  tribune 
being  supported  by  two  columns  of 
grey  granite  with  Corinthian  capitals. 

Et.  aisle. — 1st  altar,  St.  Augustin 
with  SS.  Agnes  and  Monica,  by  Guer- 
cino.  Beyond  it,  monuments  of  Card. 
Margotti  and  Agucchi,  from  the 
designs  of  iJomenicliino,  who  painted 
the  portrait  of  the  latter. 

Near  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle  is  the 
*MosES  of  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  his 
mo.st  celebrated  sculptures.     It   was 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  magnificent 
tomb  of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of  which 
was  so  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the   pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding   of    St.    Peter's.      Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 
with    reliefs    and    other    ornaments. 
The   vicissitudes   of  this    monument 
form  one  of  the  curious  chai)ters  in 
the   history  of  art.     The  quairel  of 
Micliel  Angelo  witii  Julius  11.  arrested 
its   jjrogress    for   two   years;    but  on 
their  reconciliation   the  great  sculj)t(jr 
returned   to   Home,  and  continued  to 
work  upon  it  until  the  death  of  thi; 
pope  in  J  513.     It  was  then  suspended 
during  the  greater  ]iart  of  tlie  reign 
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of  Leo  X.,  and  was  not  fairly  resumed 
until  after  his  death.     The  original 
design,  after  all  these  interruptions, 
was  never  executed  :  Michel  Angelo 
had  only  completed  at  his  death  the 
statue  of  Moses  and  the  figures  sup- 
posed  to   represent   the   Active   and 
Contemi^lative    liife,   but    called   by 
Vasari  Leah   and    liachel.     The   one 
holds  a  looking-glass  and  wreath  ;  the 
other  gazes  upwards  as  if  in  prayer. 
Two  of  the   slaves,  which    were  in- 
tended to    serve   as   Caryatides,   are 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  3rd  is  in 
the  Boboli  gardens  at  Florence.     To 
complete  this  list  of  misadventures, 
the   Pope   is   not    buried   under    his 
monument,  but   in   St.   Peter's,   and 
without     any     memorial,     except    a 
paltry  marble  inscription.    The  statue 
is  therefore    not    so  advantageously 
seen  as  it  would  have  been  if  sur- 
rounded  by   all  the  accessories  of  a 
finished  monument ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  its  com- 
manding expression  and  colossal  pro- 
portions.     Above    are    the    Prophet 
Elias  and  the  Sibyl,  by  BaffaeUo  da 
Montelujw,    a   very    poor    recumbent 
figure  of  Julius  XL.  by  Maso  dal  Bosco, 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Scherano 
da  Settignano. 

The  last  chapel  contains  a  fine  St. 
Margaret  by  Guercino,  and  an  An- 
nunciation, in  two  panels,  by  Carlo 
Maratta. 

In  the  Sacristy  is  the  Deliverance 
of  St.  Peter,  by  Bomenichino.  Here 
may  be  purchased  for  a  franc  a  model 
of  the  chains  which  give  their  name 
to  the  Church  in  the  form  of  a  steel 
watch-chain  which  has  touched  the 
original  fetters.  They  are  publicly 
exhibited  on  the  1st  of  Aug.,  and  are 
kept  under  the  custody  of  an  arch- 
confraternity.  The  Sacristy  has  a 
good  mosaic  pavement,  and  a  very 
beautiful  *Cosmatesque  altar. 


Chancel. — The  tribune  is  painted 
by  Jacopo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  artist 
of  the  16th  cent.,  representing  on  the 
vault  the  story  of  a  miraculous  Cruci- 
fix; on  the  walls  St.  Peter  liberated 
by  the  angel,  Eudoxia  the  elder  ob- 


taining the  chains  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Eudoxia  the  younger  giving  them  to 
Leo  the  Great.  Below  is  a  civic 
throne  in  Greek  marble,  from  the 
podium  of  the  Colosseum.  On  the  rt. 
pier  of  the  arch  is  a  memorial,  with 
his  bust  in  relief,  to  Giulio  Clovio 
(1582),  the  celebrated  missal  and 
miniature  painter,  who  was  a  canon 
of  this  church.  The  high  altar  with 
its  canopy  of  painted  and  gilt  wood, 
the  handsome  Confession  in  front  of 
it,  and  the  crypt  where  the  lately 
discovered  relics  of  the  Seven  Macca- 
bees are  preserved,  were  dedicated  on 
June  3,  1877,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  consecration  of  Pius  IX.  as  Bishop 
of  Spoleto,  in  this  church.  Over  the 
altar  of  the  Confession  is  a  bronze 
tabernacle  in  which  are  preserved 
St.  Peter's  chains. 

Left  aisle. — On  the  wall  is  an  in- 
teresting inscription   of    532,   which 
identifies  Mercurius   the  priest  with 
Pope  John  II.  (see  S.  Clemente).    Over 
the  2nd  altar  is  a  curious  Mosaic  of 
St.  Sebastian  (680),  represented  as  an 
old  man  with  a  beard  :  it  commemo- 
rates a  deliverance  by  means  of  the 
saint   from  a  pestilence  (see  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  rt.).    Between  this  and 
the  next  chapel,  which  has  over  the 
altar  a  picture  of  the  Dead  Christ,  is 
the  tomb  of  Card.  Cinzio  Aldobran- 
DiNi,    the    protector    of    Tasso    and 
nephew  of  Clement  VIII.     Further 
on  is  a  relief  in  gilded  marble  of  St. 
Peter  delivered  by  the  Angel,  with 
kneeling  Donor,  executed  in  1465  for 
Card.  Niccolo  di  Cusa  (Cues),  whose 
gravestone  is  beneath.     On  the  pave- 
ment opposite  is  a  good  slab-tomb  of  a 
Bishop  (1475).     Near  the   door,  the 
tomb  of  Pietro  and  Antonio  Polla- 
JUGLO  (1498),  with  their  busts;   the 
fresco  is  descriptive  of  the  plague  of 
680.     The  mosaic  of   St.   Sebastian 
stood  beside  it  until  1576. 

In  this  Church,  which  belongs  to 
the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran, 
John  II.  was  elected  Pope  in  532, 
and  Hildebrand  in  1073,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII. 

The  adjoining  convent,  now  a  school 
of  engineering  attached  to  the  Uni- 
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versity,  Wiis  built  by  Giuliano  da 
Sangallo:  a  good  *view  of  the 
Colosseum  is  to  be  had  from  its  upper 
Loggia.  The  great  cloister,  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  Ionic  portico, 
erected  by  Julius  II.  when  titular 
Cardinal,  has  in  the  centre  a  cistern 
by  Antonio  da  SaugaUo,  with  a  beau- 
tifully worked  plinth  in  white  marble. 
In  the  adjacent  vineyards  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  the  Baths  of 
Titua. 

[From  S.  Pietro  the  Via  delle  Sette 
Sale  leads  to  S.  Martina  (Rtc.  15). 
At  No.  11,  3  miu.  on  the  rt.,  is  the 
entrance  to  the 

Sette  Sale  (ring  the  bell,  50  c).  The 
ruins  are  quite  J  m.  distant,  abutting 
on  the  Via  Leopardi.  On  the  way 
are  passed  three  large  hemicycles,  the 
first  of  which  lies  within  the  area  of 
the  Baths  of  Titus.  Beyond  the  last 
we  turn  to  the  rt.,  and  reach  a  low 
massive  building  of  concrete  faced 
with  brick  in  two  stories,  one  of  which 
is  still  buried.  It  was  a  reservoir 
built  originally  to  supply  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero,  and  afterwards  con- 
nected with  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  nine  parallel 
compartments,  of  which  only  seven 
are  excavated.  They  communicate 
by  four  arched  apertures,  placed  so 
that  the  spectator,  standing  in  the 
first  chamber,  can  look  ol)liquely 
through  several  at  once.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  was  to  produce  per- 
fect stillness  in  the  water,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  currents  between 
the  chambers.  The  central  compart- 
ment is  40  ft.  by  13,  and  9  ft.  high. 
The  internal  walls  of  opus  ngninum 
still  retain  an  incrustation  of  carbonate 
of  lime  formed  by  the  water.] 

From  the  Piazza  we  descend  some 
steps  by  the  Scuola  Tecnica,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  on  the  1.,  is  a  granite 
Cross.  A  few  yards  further  1.  is  the 
entrance  to  S-  Francesco  di  Faola. 
Looking  back  from  the  steps  may  bo 
seen  a  handsome  fragment  of  a  Doric 
cornice. 

We    U'Av    reach    the     broad    Via 


Cavouk.  100  yds.  to  the  rt.  is  the 
Church  of  SS.  Gioacchino  ed  Anna, 
belonging  to  INIiuinio  Nuns  (1722). 
During  a  partial  rebuilding  of  the 
Convent  in  1774:  was  discovered  a 
hidden  treasure  of  great  value,  in- 
cluding a  unique  toilette  service  in 
silver,  which  was  sold  and  dispersed 
by  the  nuns.f     Festa,  10  Dec. 

[From  this  point  the  Via  Cavour 
leads  direct  to  the  Rly.  Stat.,  while 
the  Via  Dello  Statuto  branches  rt. 
to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (Rte.  15). 
A  short  loop  street,  ascending  from  S. 
Gioacchino,  passes  in  2  min.  on  the  rt. 

S.  Lucia  in  Seici,  mentioned  in  500, 
but  rebuilt  by  Carlo  Maderno  for  the 
Augustine  Nuns  in  1601.  Its  name 
has  reference  to  the  basaltic  pavement 
of  the  Clivus  Suhuranus,  wJiich  ran 
close  by ;  but  the  Church  was  an- 
ciently called  S.  Lucia  in  Orfea,  from 
a  large  fountain  with  a  statue  of 
Orpheus  (Martial  x.  19).  Festa, 
13  Dec.  100  yds.  higher  up  are  tho 
Towers  near  8.  Martino  (Rte.  15).] 

From  the  foot  of  the  steps  we  de- 
scend the  Via  Cavour  as  far  as  tho 
point  where  the  front  of  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola  rises  above  tlie  wall  on  the 
left.  Just  below  this  stood  formerly 
the  Convent  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  (see 
Glossary).  [Further  down,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Via  dell"  Agnello,  is 
the  little  Church  of  the  Madonna  del 
Buon  Consiglio,  or  S.  Fantaleo.  To 
the  1.,  in  a  passage  leading  to  the 
Sacristy,  are  some  damaged  14th  cent, 
frescoes  of  our  Saviour  with  Saints, 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child.]  Then 
turning  down  the  Via  dei  Serpenti  we 
reach  on  the  1. 

S.  M.  dei  Monti,  formerly  attached 
to  a  Nunnery  of  Poor  Clares,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Pii  Operai.  At  tho 
end  of  the  1.  aisle  is  buried  St.  Benoit 
Labre  (1748-83),  a  French  pilgrim, 
canonized  by  Ijco  XIII. ;  tho  room  in 
which  he  died,  at  No.  3,  Via  del 
Serpenti,  which  runs  beside  tho 
Church,  is  shown  on  Apr.  16. 

f  E.Q.  VlscunLi:  Antologia  Ilomana,  17'JJ. 
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Following  this  street  to  the  N.,  wc 
pass  on  the  rt.,  beyond  a  fountain,  the 
little  Church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bac- 
chus,  only  interesting  as  the  successor 
of  one  which  was  built  in  very  early 
times  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord.  Turning  to  the  rt.  in  the 
A'ia  l*anis  Ptrna  we  reacli  on  the  1. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Panis-Pema  (IGO  ft.), 
on  the  summit  of  the  Viminal,  sup- 
posed to  .'^taud  over  the  spot  where 
St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom, 
now  enclosed  in  the  Crypt.  It  derives 
its  singular  name  from  Perperna,  or 
Perpenna,  an  inscription  to  a  member 
of  that  family  having  been  found  on 
the  spot.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1300  by 
Boniface  Till.,  and  restored  in  1575 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  in  1892  by  the 
titular  Cardinal.  Above  the  high 
altar  is  a  fresco  by  Fasquah  Cati,  one 
of  the  best  scholars  of  Michel  Angelo. 
In  the  2nd  Chapel  rt.  is  the  front  of 
an  old  Sarcophagus.  St.  Bridget 
died  in  the  adjoining  convent  of  S. 
Chiara.     Station,  2nd  Thurs.  in  Lent. 

The  convent  has  been  entirely  re- 
built by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
turned  into  a  University  for  students 
in  Physic,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

"We  now  descend  into  the  depression 
between  the  Viminal  and  Esquiline. 
In  front  rises  S.  M.  Maggiore. 

[200  yds.  further  S.  in  the  Via 
Urbana  is  tlie  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Fonte,  said  to  have  been  built  over 
the  prison  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which 
a  spring  burst  forth  miraculously  to 
enable  him  to  baptize  his  gaoler 
Hippolytus,  afterwards  martyred.  In 
the  14th  cent,  it  was  attached  to  a 
Benedictine  Monastery.] 

Turning  left  into  the  Via  Urbana 
we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  large  Educa- 
tional Institution  of  Gesu  Bambino, 
with  its  Chapel.  The  Hospital, 
founded  in  1869  by  some  private  citi- 
zens for  children  suffering  from  acute 
diseases,  has  been  removed  to  the 
Janiculum  (Rte.  34:).  Nearly  opposite 
is  the  Church  of 

*S.   PUDENZIANA,    supposed  to  be 


the  most  ancient  Christian  edifice  of 
Rome  (omnium  ecclesiarum  urhis  vetus- 
tissimu),  and  in  early  times  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Christian  city.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  house  of  the  senator 
Pudens,  where  St.  Peter  lodged  from 
A.D.  41  to  50,  converted  his  daughters 
Prassede  and  Pudenziana,  and  bap- 
tized many  thousands  of  converts. 
The  Church  was  consecrated  by  St. 
Pius,  A.D.  145,t  restored  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  cent.,  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  II.  in  the  12th,  and  again 
in  1597  by  Card.  Enrico  Caetani.  It 
was  given  to  the  Cistercians  by  Sixtus 
V.  in  1586,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Regular  Canonesses  of  St.  Augustine. 
Fcsta,  19th  May. 
The  Via  Urbana 
in  front  of  it,  the 
ancient  Vicus  Fa- 
tricius,  was  much 
raised,  in  1873,  to 
improve  the  ascent 
to  S.  M.  Maggiore, 
so  that  the  Church 
now  stands  below 
the  level  of  the 
road,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a 
double  flight  of 
steps.  About  403 
was  built  a  Colon- 
nade more  than 
300  yds.  long,  lead- 
ing from  the  Su- 
burra  to  the  Vestibule.  At  the 
entrance  are  ancient  spirally  fluted 
columns,  supporting  a  lintel,  on  which 
are  early  Christian  medallions  of 
Pastor,  Pudenziana,  the  Lamb  and 
Cross,  Prassede,  and  Pudens.  The 
fa9ade,  with  its  modern  mosaics,  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  by  Card.  Bona- 
parte. The  interior  has  14  ancient 
columns  of  grey  marble  built  up  into 
piers. 

On  the  rt.  is  the  tomb,  with  effigy 
in  cast  bronze,  of  Card.  Czachi  (1888). 
In  the  Chai)el  at  the  end  of  the  rt. 

t  '  The  name  of  the  Church  wa.s  simply 
Rcclesia  Pudentiana,  the  Church  of  Pudens, 
its  owner  and  founder.  In  course  of  time  the 
ignorant  people  changed  the  adjective  Puiien- 
tiana  into  the  name  of  the  Saint.  It  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  a  document  of  the  year 
Ii5.'—L. 
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aisle  is   a    curious   relief    from    the 
Catacombs. 

The  *Mosaicsof  the  Tribuue  are  the 
finest  ill  Home,  but  much  restored. 
Ihey  must  have  been  originally  exe- 
cuted in  the  4th  cent.,  or,  at  all 
events,  copied  from  others  of  that 
date.f  Our  Saviour  is  enthroned, 
blessings  with  his  rt.  Iiand  and  hold- 
ing a  book  with  liis  left.  Beside 
bim  are  St.  Peter  crowned  by  S. 
Prasscde,  and  St.  Paul  by  S.  Puden- 
ziana :  Pudeus,  his  sons  Novatus  and 
Timothy,  and  others,  with  edifices 
in  the  background  (supposed  to  lepre- 
seut  the  Church  and  the  Vicus  Fatri- 
cius),  and  the  Cross  and  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists  above.  'Eight  half- 
length  figures  overlap  like  double 
protiles  on  a  coin.' — K. 

In  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  large 
marble  group  by  G.  della  Forta — 
the  Delivery  of  the  Keys.  On  the  1. 
wall  arc  copies  of  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Pris- 
cilla,  to  Cornelia,  of  the  family  of 
Pudens,  with  a  rude  portrait  (originals 
in  the  Lateran  Museum).  Beneath 
the  altar  is  part  of  a  table  on  which 
St.  Peter  celebrated  the  Arjapai  with 
his  Koman  converts.  The  rest  was  re- 
moved to  the  Lateran  by  Card.  Wise- 
man, when  titular  of  S.  Pudenziana. 

In  the  left  aisle,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Church,  are  remains  of  the  old 
Koman  mos;nc  pavement,  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  Pudens'  house. 
The  well,  witli  a  grating  over  it,  is  full 
of  the  lx)nes  of  Martyrs.  Opening  out 
of  the  1.  uisle  is  the  richly  decorated 

Cappella  Gaetani,  erected  for  the 
Cardinal  Ijy  Francesco  da  Volte r ra ; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  over  the 
altar,  in  high  relief,  is  by  OUvieri; 
on  each  side  is  a  fine  column  of 
Lamachella  marble.  On  the  roof  are 
ancient  mosaics  of  the  Evangelists 
with  Angels ;  over  the  entrance  arch 
S.  Pudenziana  collecting  the  blood  of 
martyrs;  beside  the  windows,  sibyls 
(r)th  cent.). 

+  Sjiithiivor  has  publirtfied  good  drawings  of 
tlu-HC  Mosaics,  with  text  by  Coniui.  do  Ilossi. 


The  *Campanile  is  the  most  elegant 
of  its  kind  in  Rome  (1180).  The 
three  upper  tiers,  with  their  open 
colonnades,  arc  unique. 

Beneath  the  Church  are  some  re- 
mains attributed  to  the  Baths  of 
Novatus,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
S.  Prassede,  and  in  the  Liber  Pontifi- 
calis,  as  the  place  where  Pius  I.  con- 
secrated a  Church  to  that  noble  mart,yr. 
They  consist  of  square  chambers  in 
brickwork,  with  mosaic  pavements,  all 
nearly  destroyed  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  new  houses. 

In  the  imposing  Piazza  dell'  Es- 
QUiLixo  stands  an  Obelisk,  erected  in 
1587  by  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of  red  granite, 
48  ft.  liigli,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  without  hieroglyphs.  It 
was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  and  were  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The 
other  was  placed  on  Monte  Cavallo  by 
Pius  VI. 

A  few  yds.  N.  of  the  Piazza,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Via  Farini  and  Via 
Cavour,  some  remains  were  discovered, 
in  Apr.  1873,  of  the  Jidths  ofNaet-a- 
tlu.s  CerialLs.  Some  pedestals,  with 
honorary  inscriptions,  and  many 
beautiful  statues  and  fragments,  were 
dug  up  among  the  ruins. 

The  Basilica  Liberiana,  or  Church 
of 

"^^S.  M.  MAGGIORE,  ranks  third  among 
the  great  Churches  of  Home,  and  is 
one  of  those  which  have  a  Porta  Santa. 
It  was  founded  near  the  Macellum 
Liviae,  on  the  Cispian  tongue  of 
the  Esquiline  (177  ft.)  in  a.d.  852,  by 
Pope  liiberius,  and  John,  a  Koman 
patrician,  in  consequence  of  a  miracu- 
lous fall  of  snow  on  the  5th  of  August, 
which  covered  the  precise  space  occu- 
pied by  tiieir  Basilica.  From  this 
legend,  which  is  represented  in  a  relief 
in  the  Borgh(;se  chapel,  the  edifice 
was  at  fir.st  call(;d  S.  M.  ad  Nives; 
it  afterwards  took  tla;  name  of  S.  M. 
MiKjffiore,  ihnn  being  th(!  chief  of  all 
the  K(;man  churches  dedicated  to  the 
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1.  1.  1.  Entrances. 

2.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

3.  Entrance  to  Loggia. 

4.  Porta  Santa. 

5.  Clement  IX. 

6.  ^Nicholas  IV, 

7.  Baptistery. 

8.  Sacristy. 
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9.  Cap.  del  Crocifisso.  i 

10.  Sixtine  Chapel.  j 

11.  Sixtus  V.  •     ' 

12.  Pius  V.  ! 

13.  Card.  Consalvi. 

14.  Buldacchino. 

15.  Confession. 

16.  Mosaics. 


17.  Mosaics. 

18.  Cap.    Paolina    or    Bor- 

ghcse.  ; 

19.  Paul  V. 

20.  Clement  VIII. 

21.  Cap.  Rforza. 

22.  Cap.  Cesi. 
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Virgin.  The  interior  has  undergone 
numerous  alterations  and  additions, 
which  have  impaired  the  simplicity  of 
its  original  plan  ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
changes  it  has  retained  its  basilican 
form.  It  was  enlarged  in  432  by  St. 
Sixtus  III.  The  tribune  with  its 
mosaics  were  added  bv  Nicholas  IV. 
(1288-94).     The  whole  building  was 


ORIGINAL  PLAN  OF  8.  MARIA 
MAGGIORE. 

repaired  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575, 
and  the  principal  facade  added  in 
J 741  by  Benedict  XIV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga,  when  the  old  one  of 
the  12th  cent.,  erected  by  Eugenius 
III.,  was  pulled  down.  At  the  same 
time  the  interior  was  completely  reno- 
vated, the  columns  were  fitted  with 
new  Ionic  bases  and  capitals,  and  the 
beautiful  mosaic  pavement  re-laid. 

The    i)rincii)al  Fa9ade,  facing    the 
S.E.,  is  one  of  tlie  least  happy  in  the 


chiirch  architecture  of  Rome.  It  has 
five  doors,  including  the  walled-up 
Porta  Santa  on  the  left.  On  the  rt. 
is  a  bronze  statue  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain.  The  loggia,  reached  by  a  stair- 
case on  the  left  in  tlie  vestibule,  is 
covered  with  mosaics;  they  were  re- 
stored in  1825,  when  their  date  (1817), 
with  the  name  of  the  artist,  Philippus 
Bitsutus,3in  otherwise  unknown  master, 
were  discovered.  Tlie  subject  is  Christ 
giving  his  Benediction,  witliSS.  James, 
Paul,  and  the  Virgin  on  the  1.,  SS. 
John  Bapt.,  Peter,  and  Andrew  on 
the  rt.  SS.  John  Evan,  and  Peter 
at  the  extremities  have  been  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  a  modern  cornice. 
Below,  the  Dream  of  St.  Liberius 
and  the  Miraculous  Fall  of  Snow. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a  passage 
lined  with  slab  tombs  from  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  Church.  The  back 
of  the  Church,  by  which  visitors 
usually  enter  the  building,  was  con- 
structed by  Carlo  liainaldi  (1673), 
and  is  in  better  taste.  The  Bell-tower 
(cir.  1145)  is  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  best  preserved  in  Home.  It  is 
decorated  with  handsome  mouldings 
and  bronze  ornaments.  The  short  spire 
dates  from  1375. 

The  *Interior  consists  of  an  immense 
nave,  93  yds.  by  20,  divided  from  its 
aisles  by  3G  fluted  Ionic  columns  of 
Hymettian  marble  from  quarries  close 
to  Athens. t  These  sui)port  a  con- 
tinued entablature,  which  has  unfor- 
tunately been  broken  by  modern 
arches  flanked  with  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Paul  V.  and 
Sixtus  V.  as  entrances  to  the  Borghese 
and  Sixtine  chapels.  Ui)on  the  en- 
tablature rests  the  upper  wall  of  the 
nave,  with  a  row  of  fluted  and  gilded 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  flat  coftered 
roof,  designed  by  Giullauo  da  Sanrjallo, 
and  divided  into  five  longitudinal 
rows  of  panels,  is  elaborately  carved, 
and  gilded  with  the  first  gold  brought 
to  Spain  from  South  America,  pre- 
sented to  Alexander  VI.  l>y  Ferdniand 
and  Isabella.  The  aisles  are  com- 
paratively low  and  narrow,  and  have 

t  The  '2iul  and  4th  (broken)  on  cither  side 
are  of  Carrara. 
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vaulted  roofs  little  in  character  with 
tliat  of  the  nave. 

The  *  Mosaics  are  of  much  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  square 
panels  above  the  cornice  of  tlie  Nave 
represent  Old  Testament  subjects, 
illustrating  chiefly  the  lives  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
U'liey  are  known  by  a  letter  from 
Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  8th  cent.,  and 
are  generally  considered  to  date  from 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.,  wliose 
name  is  over  the  arch.  On  the  face 
of  the  arch  outside  the  Tribune  are 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament, 
the  Annunciation  and  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  the 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
The  *finest,  in  the  apse  of  tlie  Tribune, 
are  by  Jacopo  da  Turrita  (1295)  :  they 
'  are  surpassed  by  no  contemporary 
work  in  dignity,  grace,  and  decorative 
beauty  of  arrangement.' — K.  Within 
a  blue  circle,  starred  with  gold,  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  are  enthroned  together 
— an  especially  fine  group — the  Saviour 
placing  a  crown  on  the  Virgin's  head, 
while  she  bends  forward  to  receive  it 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration  and  modest 
remonstrance.  On  the  1.  are  SS. 
Francis,  Paul,  Peter,  and  Nicholas 
IV.,  Card.  Colonna,  SS.  John  Bapt., 
Jerome,  and  Anthony  of  Padua,  with 
adoring  angels.  The  Pope  and  Car- 
dinal are  smaller  figures  on  their 
knees.  The  ujoper  part  is  filled; in 
with  vine  branches,  and  below  is  a 
river  with  boats.  The  execution  is 
very  careful.  Lower  down  are  mosaics 
by  Gaddo  Gaddi ;  they  represent  the 
Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  (in  the  centre)  the  Death 
of  tiie  Virgin.  Beneath  the  windows 
are  reliefs  of  the  Nativity,  Fall  of 
Snow,  Assumption,  and  Adoration, 
from  the  old  altar,  attr.  to  Mino  da 
Fiesole. 

Returning  to  the  main  entrance,  on 
the  rt.  is  a  monument  to  Clement  IX. 
(1GG9),  erected  by  Clement  X. ;  on  the 
left,  that  raised  by  Sixtus  V.,  when 


cardinal,  to  Nicholas  IV.  (1202),  by 
Leonardo  da  Sarzana.  The  Baptis- 
tery, on  the  rt.,  has  for  its  font  a  fine 
basin  of  red  porphyry.  Among  the 
Archives  is  preserved  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  the  patrician  Joim, 
founder  of  the  basilica.  In  the 
Sacristy  are  reliefs  of  SS.  Jerome, 
Bernard,  and  the  Virgin ;  and  in  the 
Chapter  Koom  others  of  great  b(!auty 
by  Mino  da  FiesoJr,  from  the  old 
ciborium  (Annunciation,  Virgin  and 
Child,  SS.  I'aul  and  Peter,  God  the 
Father).  In  a  passage  leading  out 
of  the  Baptistery  on  the  1.,  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Paul  V.     Fine  pavement. 

The  tapering  granite  Column  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  crucifix,  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  a  court  out- 
side this  doorway,  was  erected  in 
1595  in  memory  of  the  absolution 
granted  by  Clement  VIII.  to  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  It  stood  formerly  in 
front  of  S.  Antonio,  but  was  removed 
to  its  present  place  in  1881. 

Returning  into  the  Church,  in  the 
rt.  aisle  is  the  Cappella  del  Crocifisso, 
surrounded  with  ten  half-columns  of 
porphyry. 

The  *Sixtine  Chapel  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs  ofFontana, 
and  is  rich  in  marbles  and  other 
ornaments.  It  was  restored  at  much 
expense  by  Pius  IX.  in  1865.  On 
the  rt.  is  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  V.,  with 
his  statue  by  Valsoldo ;  opposite,  that 
of  Pius  V.  b)'  Leonardo  da  Sarzana, 
with  effigy  in  gilded  bronze  relief 
below.  The  reliefs,  by  Cordieri,  repre- 
sent the  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  took 
place  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V., 
and  his  sending  assistance  to  Charles 
IX.  of  France  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  The  statue  of  St.  Dominic 
is  by  G.  B.  Porta.  Over  the  altar  is  a 
fine  tabernacle  in  gilded  bronze  sus- 
tained by  four  angels.  In  the  Con- 
fession below,  a  marble  group  of  the 
Nativity  by  Cecehino  da  Pietrasanta 
(1480).  The  *altar  over  which  it  stands 
is  the  one  originally  consecrated  for 
the  Church  of  Liberius,  and  was 
beautifully  decorated    with    mosaics 


The  City. 
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by  one  of  the  Cosma  family  in  the 
12tli  cent.  In  a  passage  behind  it  is 
a  very  interesting  ancient  group  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Maaji. 

We  are  tf)ld  that  Sixtus  commenced 
this  Chapel  while  Card,  di  Mor.talto, 
and  that  Gregory  XIII.  suspended 
his  allowance  on  tlie  ground  that  he 
must  be  a  rich  man  to  incur  such  an 
expense.  The  work  would  have  been 
postponed  in  consequence,  if  Fontana 
had  not  placed  at  the  founder's  dis- 
posal the  whole  of  his  savings,  an  act 
of  generosity  which  Sixtus  repaid  by 
constant  patronage  after  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle  is 
the  *Gothic  tomb  of  Card.  Kodrigo 
CoNSALVi,  Bishop  of  Albano,  by  Gio- 
vanni Cosma  (129'.»),  and  a  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  8S. 
Matthias  and  Jerome. 

The  high  altar  rests  on  a  large 
sarcophagus  in  red  porphyry,  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  the  tomb  of  the 
Patrician  Johannes.  The  balducchiuo, 
erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga,  is  sujiported  by 
four  columns  of  red  porphyry. 
Beneath  is  the  Confession  of  S.  INIat- 
thias,  where  his  relics  are  preserved. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  semicircular  atrium 
reached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
and  decorated  with  coloured  marbles, 
and  columns  of  Egyptian  alabaster,  by 
Pius  IX.  The  kneeling  statue  of  that 
Pontift'  by  Giacometti  was  placed  here 
in  1879  by  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
who  thought  that  Pius  would  have 
selected  this  as  liis  last  resting-place  ; 
he  however  prefeiTcd  S.  Jjorenzo. 

In  the  Confession,  within  a  shrine 
constructed  for  the  i)urpo.se  Ijy  I'ius 
IX.,  is  preserved  the  great  relic  of 
the  Church,  the  sacred  culla.  It 
consists  of  five  boards  of  the  Manger 
at  Bethlehem ;  they  are  enclosed  in 
an  urn  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a 
gilt  figure  of  the  Child  on  the  top. 
They  were  brought  to  Rome  from 
Bethlehem  when  the  remains  of  St. 
Jerome  were  also  removed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  cent.,  by  Pope 
The«xioni8.  Tiie  Culla  is  exposed 
in   the   Sacristy   on    Christmas   Eve. 


It  is  placed  over  the  high  altar 
in  a  magnificent  silver  and  crystal 
ornament  on  Christmas  Day,  and  is 
carried  back  into  the  Sacristy  about 
5  P.M.,  during  the  singing  of  a  beau- 
tiful processional  hymn. 

To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  a 
very  beautiful  paschal  Caudle-bearer 
in  bianco  e  nero. 

The  sumptuous  *Cappella  Paolina, 
belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
was  built  by  Paul  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Flaminio  Ponzio  (1608).  Over 
the  altar  is  a  miraculous  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  stay  the  plague  that  desolated 
Eomc  in  a.d.  590 ;  above  it  is  a 
gilded  bronze  relief  by  Stefano  Ma- 
demo,  representing  the  miracle  of  the 
snow.  The  frescoes  above  are  by 
Guido  Rent,  except  the  Madonna  ou 
the  left,  which  is  by  Lan franco. 
Those  on  the  pcndentives  beneath 
the  cupola  are  by  Car.  d'Arpino. 
The  Tombs  of  Paul  V.  (1.)  and  Clement 
VIII.  (rt.)  are  covered  with  reliefs  b)^ 
]mpiU  of  Bernini.  The  recessed  altars 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  S. 
Francesca  Romana.  This  Chapel  has 
12  chaplains,  and  a  separate  Sacristy. 
Beneath  are  the  sepulcliral  vaults  of 
the  family,  including  our  country- 
woman, the  popular  and  benevolent 
Princess  Gwendoline  Talbot  Borghese 
and  her  three  infant  children.  On 
the  5th  of  August  the  Feast  of  S. 
M.  ad  Nives  is  celebrated  in  this 
chapel. 

The  next  Chapel  is  that  of  the 
Sforza  family,  designed  by  Michel 
An(if  Jo,  nosy  Uui  winter  choir,  with  an 
Assumption  by  (rir.  Sicciolanla  da 
Srrmoiuta.  Further  on  is  the  Cap- 
pella  Cesi,  containing  two  sepulchral 
monuments  with  bronze  eftigies  of 
cardinals  of  the  family,  by  Gugl.  della 
Porta. 

High  up,  at  the  bottom  of  the  1. 
aisk',  is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Abp.  iJe 
Levis,  of  Aries  (early  IGth  cent.). 
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ROUTE  15. 

FROM  S.  M.  MAGGIORE  TO  S.  CROCE, 
BY  S.  PRASSEDE,  S.  MARTINO,  THE 
HALL  OF  3IAECENAS,  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  S.  EUSEBIO  AND  S.  BIBIANA,  THE 
3IINEKVA  MEDICA,  AND  THE  PORTA 
MAGGIORE. 

[Omn.  p.  [22],  ix. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  iv.] 

On  the  E.  side  of  S.  M.  Maggiore 
is  a  fluted  Corinthian  Column  62  ft. 
high,  raised  by  Paul  V.  on  a  lofty 
modem  pedestal  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  one  of  the  eight  which  sup- 
ported the  vault  of  the  great  hall  in 
the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  The 
uppermost  capital  is  modern. 

Hence  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  leads 
to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  passing 
on  the  1.  the  Church  of 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  which  occupies 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of  Junius 
Bassus,  dedicated  in  the  middle  ages 
to  S.  Andrea ;  the  only  part  remaining 
of  the  edifice,  founded  in  1259  and  re- 
built in  1481,  is  the  handsome  marble 
doorway,  supported  on  crouching 
sphinxes.  The  Convent  is  now  a 
hospital  for  chronic  diseases,  and  the 
Church  is  dismantled.  The  blessing 
of  animals  on  Jan.  17th,  which 
formerly  took  place  here,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Eusebio. 

S.  of  the  Column  is  a  side  entrance 
to 

*S.  PRASSEDE,  founded  on  the  site 
of  a  small  oratory  built  by  Pius  I. 
(a.d.  160)  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might 
retire  during  the  persecutions.  Pras- 
sede was  the  daughter  of  Pudens,  the 
first  person  in  Rome  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Peter ;  the  apostle 
lodged  in  his  house  from  the  1st  year 
of  Claudius  to  the  9th,  and  agam 
A.D.  62,  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
(see  S.  Pudenziana).  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  822  by  Pas- 


chal I.,  restored  in  the  15th  cent, 
by  Nicholas  V.,  and  modernised  by 
San  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  titular 
cardinal.  It  is  remarkable  as  the 
place  of  the  attack  of  the  Frangipani 
on  Pope  GelasiusII.  in  1118.  At  the 
principal  entrance  from  the  Via  di  S. 
Martino  is  an  ancient  portico,  sup- 
ported by  two  Ionic  columns  of  granite. 
The  interior  has  16  columns  of  granite 
with  composite  capitals. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Column  (3rd  rt.'j, 
so  called  because  the  Column  was 
formerly  kept  in  a  niche  to  the  rt.  of 
it,  is  open  to  ladies  only  on  Sundays 
in  Lent.  It  was  originally  dedicated 
to  S.  Zeno.  Outside  are  two  very 
rare  columns  of  granito  bianco  e  nerOy 
saidporfido  sei-pentino  nero,  supporting 
a  portion  of  an  elaborately  sculptured 
frieze.  Above  is  a  double  archway  of 
mosaic-busts :  (1)  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  ;  (2)  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Novatus  and  Timothy,  and  eight 
crowned  females ;  lower  down,  SS. 
Pudens  and  Zeno.  Within,  the  walls 
are  covered  with  *Mosaics  of  the  9th 
cent. ;  from  their  richness  this  chapel 
was  called  the  Orto  del  Paradiso. 
On  the  vault  the  Saviour  holding  a 
book  with  four  angels ;  over  the 
altar,  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  Bapt. ; 
on  the  rt.  wall,  SS.  John,  Andrew, 
and  James ;  on  the  1.,  SS.  Agnes, 
Pudenziana,  and  Prassede ;  over  the 
door,  the  Throne  of  God,  with  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul;  over  the  side  door, 
four  half-lengths,  one  of  which  (Theo- 
dora, mother  of  Paschal  I.)  has  a 
square  nimbus. 

The  bust  of  Monsignore  Santoni,  by 
Bernini,  nearly  opposite  upon  a  pier 
of  the  nave,  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  when  the  artist  was  only  10 
years  old.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
pier  is  an  interesting  Inscription  of 
the  time  of  Paschal  I.,  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  relics  from  the  Catacomb. 
In  the  next  recess  is  the  *tomb  of 
Card.  Alain  Cetive  (1474),  with  his 
recumbent  statue,  and  reliefs  of  SS. 
Peter,  Paul,  Prassede,  and  Puden- 
ziana. At  the  end  of  the  aisle,  ♦Cos- 
matesque  Tomb  of  Card,  Anchera  of 
Troyes  (1286). 
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Tlio  tribune  is  ascended  by  a  double 
fiiglit  of  seven  steps,  composed  of 
1-0880  (lilt i CO,  which  Napoleon  I.  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Paris  a  few 
months  before  his  fall.  Beautiful 
pavement.  Under  the  music  galleries 
are  six  pillars  of  white  marble,  remark- 
able for  their  foliage  ornaments. 

In  the  Confession  beneath  the  high 
altar  are  four  sarcophagi  of  early 
Cbristians,  one  of  which  contains  the 
remains  of  SS.  Prassede  and  Puden- 
ziana.  Above  the  altar,  which  has  a 
very  beautiful  *Cosmatesque  front, 
in  an  anc-ient  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
between  the  Sister  Saints.  Here 
also  is  temporarily  kept  the  Sacked 
CoLUJix  of  Egyptian  granite  (blotched 
in  large  patches  of  black  and  white) 
at  which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
been  scourged,  brought  from  Jerusalem 
in  122ii  by  Card.  Giov.  Colonna. 

The  ♦Mosaics  are  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Paschal  I.  (817-824).  On  the  face 
of  the  triumphal  arch  is  the  Saviour 
with  an  angel  on  either  side,  SS. 
Prassede,  Pudenziana,  and  other 
figures,  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the 
gates  of  which  are  guarded  by  angels. 
Over  the  ai)se  is  the  Lamb,  having 
three  candlesticks  on  one  side  and 
four  on  the  other,  and  on  either  side 
two  angels,  and  two  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists.  At  the  sides  of  the  arch 
are  Elders  advancing  to  cast  their 
crowns  before  the  Lamb.  In  the  vault 
our  Saviour  stands  on  a  mound,  from 
which  issues  the  Jordan ;  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  presenting  SS.  Prassede 
and  Pudenziana.  On  the  1.,  bearing 
a  Church,  is  Pope  Paschal  I.,  witli 
sc^uare  nimbus  round  the  head,  show- 
ing that  lie  was  then  alive.  On  the 
rt.  is  S.  Zeno,  Below,  a  lamb  bearing 
a  cross,  with  six  sheep,  emblematical 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  the 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 

In  the  Sacristy  is  a  Flagellation,  by 
OiuUo  Ito'inaiK,.  The  ?>x(\  chapel  on 
the  1.  contains  a  picture  of  Christ  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  by  Ff.dcrujo  Zaechero ; 
the  Ascension,  on  the  roof,  is  by  Car. 
VArjrlno.     Remains  of  coloured  tiles 


on  the  pavement.  In  the  1.  aisle, 
near  the  door,  is  the  slab  of  granite  on 
which  S.  Prassede  slept ;  and  in  the 
nave  a  well  which  opened  on  the  court 
of  her  ancestral  house.  There  are 
remains  of  a  bell-tower  (815),  on  the 
basement  of  which  arc  paintings  in  a 
rude  style  (entrance  from  a  door  to 
the  1.  of  the  Choir).  This  Church 
belongs  to  the  Vallombrosian  monks. 
Station,  Mon.  in  Holy  Week ;  Festa, 
21  July. 

From  the  main  entrance  to  S.  Pras- 
sede, the  Via  S.  Martino  descends  to 
an  open  space,  between  two  lofty  red 
brick  mediaeval  Towers.  That  on  the 
rt.  is  named  the  Torre  dei  Cantarelli, 
after  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged. 
To  the  1.  rises  the  apse  of 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  on  the  ruins 

of   the    J^raeflimn  Equitii,       It   was 
built  by  S.  Symmachus,  a.d.  500,  on 
the  site  of  a  Church  founded  by  St. 
Sylvester  in  the  time  of  Constantino. 
After  being  restored  by  several  pojies 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  modernised 
in  1G50  at  a  cost  of  14,000/.  by  Giov. 
Ant.  Filij^pini,  general  of  the  Carme- 
lites, to  whom   the  Church  belongs. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  24  ancient  columns,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 
The  handsome  roof  was  added  by  S. 
Carlo   Borromeo.     On   the  walls   are 
landscapes  in  fresco  by  Gaspar  Foussin 
(restored),  with  several  figures  by  his 
more  celebrated  brother-in-law,  Nico- 
las.  In  the  rt.  aisle  the  Life  of  Elijah, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Order ;  1. 
aifelo  the  Council  of  325  (see  below), 
with    the    condemned    heretics    and 
burnt  books   in   the   rt.   foreground, 
and  the  interior  of  St.  John  Lateran 
and  St.  Peter's  before  their  re-construc- 
tion.   The  latter  introduces  the  bronze 
fir-cone  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  fountain  in  front  of  the  Old  Basi- 
lica.    The  Cappella  del  CAUiiiNE, 
at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  rich  in 
marbles.      The   high   altar   is   raised 
upon    a  j)lattbnn,   beneath    which    a 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  Confession, 
arranged  and  decorated  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,   containing    the    remains   of 
SS.  Sylvester  and  Martin  and  of  five 
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otlicr  Popes.  Below  this  is  an  ancient 
CRYPT,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the 
liouso  of  E(iuitius,  and  cxcavate4  by 
Padre  Pilippini.  The  ancient  fJave- 
ment  is  of  bhick  and  Avhite  mosaic. 
At  the  foot  of  the  descent  lies  the 
Fenestrelld  of  the  primitive  Church, 
formed  of  a  slab  of  marble  pierced 
with  holes.  There  is  an  antique 
Madonna  in  mosaic  behind  an  altar 
(copy  above),  and  some  figures  of 
Haints  in  fresco.  In  this  primitive 
Oliurch  was  held  by  St.  Sylvester  the 
Council  of  A.D.  32;"),  when,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Constantine,  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  were  confirmed,  and 
Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Victorinus  con- 
demned.    Festa,  11  Nov.,  and  31  Dec. 

The  Via  delle  Sette  Sale  leads  iience 
in  5  min.  to  S.  Fietro  in  Vincoli 
(Rte.  14).  In  Dec.  188B,  a  Lararium, 
or  private  chapel,  a  Mitliraeum,  or 
underground  cell  in  which  the  secret 
rites  of  Mitliras  were  performed,  and 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Library, 
were  discovered  near  the  N.E.  corner 
of  S.  Martino.— Zr.  The  excavations 
are  now  closed,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen. 

A  few  yds.  E.  of  S.  Martino  is  the 
large  Fed.  Field,  where  w^e  turn  rt. 
into  the  Via  Mcrulana. 

In  this  neighbourhood  were  the 
Jloiti  Lamia u  i,  extending  as  far  S.  as 
the  modern  Piazza  Manfredo  Fanti. 
Many  works  of  sculpture  have  been 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Esquiline 
during  the  construction  of  tlie  new 
quarter,  which  are  now  in  the  Pal. 
dei  Conservatori. 


The  adjoining  fitu'ttrns  of  Macrr- 

tias,  alterwards  incorpoiated  by  Cali- 
gula in  the  Imperial  estates,  occupied 
portions  of  the  Viminal  and  Es(j[uiline 
hills,  reaching  from  the  modern  Illy. 
Stat,  to  the  Via  Merulana,  S.E.  of  S. 
M.  Maggiore.  In  1874,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  tlie  Via  Merulana  with  the  Via 
T.eopardi,  a  hall  was  discovered  dating 
from  the  time  of  Maecenas  and  from 
the  first  establishment  of  his  gardens. 
'It  is  built  of  concrete  faced  with  fine 
opiis  rcticulatum  unmixed  with  any 
brickwork.     In  construction  it  closely 


resembles  the  House  of  Livia  or  Ger- 
raanicus.  It  is  a  rectangular  hall 
(02  ft.  by  HO)  with  apsidal  end;  all 
round  the  wall  are  tiers  of  high  steps 
looking  like  scats,  whence  it  has  been 
called  the  Auditorium  of  Maecenas, 
or  place  where  ])oet.s  and  other  writers 
read  their  works  to  an  assembly  of 
Maecenas  and  his  friends.  (Adm. 
p.  [88]).  ^ 

'  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  it 
really  is  a  greenhouse,  and  that  the 
apparent  seats  are  stages  on  wliich 
rows  of  flower-pots  were  set.  The 
Romans  were  fond  of  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  in  this  way. 

♦On  each  side  of  the  hall  are  six 
recesses,  very  gracefully  decorated 
with  paintings  of  garden  scenes,  with 
flowers  and  fountains  treated  in  a  very 
realistic  way,  as  if  the  back  of  each 
niche  were  a  window  opening  on  a 
garden.  The  whole  walls  and  vault 
were  covertul  with  similar  paintings 
(now  rapidly  perishing)  of  trees  and 
flowers,  very  skilfully  executed  and 
apparently  contemporary  witii  the 
building. 

'  The  hall  was  covered  with  a  barrel 
vault  in  which  openings  were  formed 
to  admit  light,  there  being  no  windows 
in  the  wall's.'— ill. 

The  gardens  of  ISIaecenas  occupied 
first  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline  Hill 
from  the  Carinae  (now  Subura)  to 
near  the  Esquiline  gate  of  the  Servian 
wall,  and  subsequently  the  ancient 
cemetery,  or  i^miicoli,  outside  the  wall. 
The  first  ])art  was  absorbed  in  the 
Palace  of  Nero,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus  and  Trajan.  The  abo- 
lition by  this  means  of  the  Public 
Cemetery,  Avhich  appears  to  have  been 
a  receptacle  for  half  the  accumulated 
filth  of  Ivome,  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  authorities  in  the  direction  of 
hygienic  reform. 

It  was  from  one  of  the  towers  in  th 
jdeasure-grounds    of   Maecenas  that 
Nero   surveyed  the   conflagration  o 
Rome. — B. 


Returning  along  the  Via  INIerulam 
towards  S.  M.  Maggiore,  on  the  rt.  ii 
the  Redemptorist  Church  of  S.  Alfons( 
dei  Liguori,  built  in  a  debased  Gothv 
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style  at  the  cost  of  Father  Douglas 
since  1855,  on  the  site  of  the  well- 
known  Villa  Caserta.  Here  is  preserved 
the  famous  Madonna  del  perpetuo 
soccorsOf  brought  from  the  destroyed 
Church  of  S.  Matteo  in  Merulana.  At 
tlie  end  of  the  Via  di  tS.  Vito  is  tlie 
Arch  of  Gallienus,  upon  the  site  of 
the  Porta  Esqudina  of  the  Servian 
"Wall,  dedicated  to  (xallienus  and  liis 
wife  Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
Victor,  a  prefect  of  Rome  :ilx)ut  a.d. 


260.  It  is  now  a  simple  arch  of  traver- 
tine, with  four  Corinthian  pilasters  in 
the  roughest  style  of  art,  and  an  en- 
tablature of  the  commonest  kind  ;  but 
there  were  originally  three  arches,  the 
two  smaller  ones  at  the  side  and  the 
central  pediment  having  been  taken 
away  in  the  16th  cent.  Tlie  original 
form  is  given  by  Bellori,  Vet.  Arc.  xxii. 
Adjoining  the  Arch  is  the  little 
diurch  of  SS.  Vito  e  Modesto,  on  the 
site  of  the  Eomiin  niacelluni  Livianum, 


SO-CALLED   ArDITORIUM   OF   MAECENAS. 

(A  Greenhouse.) 

Scale  of  yards. 


b  lu 

founded  before  768,  Cistercian  in  1685, 
and  now  belonging  to  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
It  is  v'jry  largely  built  of  blocks  taken 
from  the  retaining  wall  of  the  Agger 
of  Scrvius. — M.  On  the  rt.  wall  near 
the  altar  is  a  stone  called  pittra 
fscellerata,  because  many  martyrs  were 
slain  upon  it. 

We  now  enter  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  one  of  the  largest  squares 
in  Europe,  surrounded  by  arcados,  and 
plaiited  with  a  pleasant  Vublic Garden. 


15 


I 


In  its  N.  corner  are  tlie  Trophies  of 
Marius,  a  picturesque  ruin,  so  called 
from  the  misnamed  trophies  formerly 
placed  on  its  sununit,  but  transferred 
in  1585  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
Capitol.  Kecent  writers  have  re- 
ferred the  building  on  which  they 
stood  to  an  age  as  late  as  Alexan- 
der Severus.  '  It  consists  in  its  lower 
part  of  a  number  of  small  and  curiously 
shaped  compartments  of  brickwork, 
with  openings  at  seven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent points.' — Ji.   Excavations  made 
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in  1822  proved  that  this  ruin  was  a 
reservoir  for  the  distribution  of  water, 
and  a  fountain  (NTjinphaeum),  repre- 
sented on  eoins  of  that  Emperor.  In 
Gamucci's  '  Antichita  della  Cilia  di 
lioma'  (1580)  there  is  an  engraving 
of  the  monument,  with  the  trophies  m 
silu,  and  a  plan  of  the  reservoir,  which 
the  autlior  supposes  to  have  served  for 
tlie  water  of  the  Marcian  Aqueduct. 
The  Nyraphaeum  was  supplied  by  the 
Aqua  Julia,  conveyed  from  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aqueduct,  of  which 
six  arches  are  still  standing  in  the 
Piazza  Guglielrao  Pepe,  and  the  base 
of  many  of  the  piers  in  the  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele.  From  the  works  of 
art  found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monu- 
ment appears  to  have  been  richly 
decorated.  '  Between  the  Via  Ma- 
chiavelli  and  the  Yia  Buonarroti, 
parallel  streets  which  issue  from  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  Piazza,  were  dis- 
covered in  1887  some  remains  of  the 
Te}ux>lii  of  Minerva  Mcdita — blocks 
of  tufa  belonging  to  an  early  Cella, 
with  an  immense  number  of  votive 
thank-otierings  for  restored  health  in 
terra-cotta  and  bronze.'— iVI.  They 
are  now  in  the  Museo  Archeologico 
(Rte.  10). 

Close  by,  in  the  corner  of  the  Piazza, 
stands  the  Church  of  S.  Eusebio,  which 
has  given  a  title  to  a  Cardinal  deacon 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Eusebius,  a  Roman  patrician 
and  priest,  whom  Constans,  in  the  days 
when  he  favoured  Ariani.sm,  starved 
to  death  for  his  orthodoxy.  The 
Triumph  of  the  Saint,  on  the  ceiling, 
is  a  really  good  work  by  Raphael  Mengs 
(1759).  '  Behind  the  altar  are  some 
well-carved  Choir-stalls,  with  statu- 
ettes of  Saints  and  arabesques.  Good 
Campanile.  The  blessing  of  animals  on 
Jan.  17th  takes  place  in  this  Church. 

[From  S.  Eusebio  the  Via  Napo- 
leone  III.  and  Via  Rattazzi  (1st  rt.) 
lead  to  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fanti, 
in  whicb  is  an  Aquarium'f  (1885),  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  and  a  fine  frag- 
ment of  the  Servian  WaU.'\ 
f  No  longer  open. 


Following  the  tramway  along  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele, the  ViaRicasoli  (2nd  left)  leads 
into  the  unfinished  Piazza  GrcLiELMO 
Pei'e,  usually  crowded  with  Shows  for 
the  amusement  of  the  lower  orders. 
It  is  crossed  by  six  restored  Arches  of 
the  Aqua  Jidia. 

At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza, 
close  to  the  Rly.,  is 

S.  Bibiana,  founded  in  863  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  saint,  near  the 
Licinian  Gardens,  consecrated  in  470, 
and  entirely  re-modelled  ])y  Urban 
VIII.  from  tlie  designs  of  Bernini  in 
1G25.  Within  are  eight  columns  of 
granite  and  marble,  the  two  latter 
with  spiral  flutings  and  Corinthian 
capitals.  Above  the  arches  of  the 
nave  are  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint ;  those  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Agostino  CiampeUi ;  the  opposite  ones 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (repainted).t 
Over  the  high  altar  is  a  fine  statue 
of  the  saint  by  Bernini.  Beneath 
the  high  altar  is  a  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  Oriental  alabaster; 
it  contains  the  remains  of  Bibiana, 
her  mother  Dafrosa  and  her  sister 
Demetria.  To  the  left  of  the  door, 
enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  is  the  stump 
of  a  square  column,  at  which  S. 
Bibiana  was  flogged  to  death.  Her 
anniversary  (Dec.  2n(l)  is  the  St. 
Swithin's  day  of  the  Romans.  The 
Church  was  formerly  attached  to  a 
Dominican  Nunnery,  the  slab-tombs 
of  whnse  abbesses  (1341,  1424,  1435) 
may  be  seen  on  the  pavement.  There 
is  another  good  incised  tomb  of  1420 
on  the  1.  aisle.  The  Church  now 
belongs  to  S.  M.  Maggiore.  Origi- 
nally it  bore  the  name  of  ad  tirsum 
pileatum  (capped  bear),  probably 
derived  from  some  tavern  in  the 
vicinity.  Behind  the  Church,  a  road 
on  the  1,  passing  under  the  Rly.,  leads 
to  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura  (Rte.  35). 

Further  on  is  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  a  picturesque  ruin, 

t  From  tbe  1.,  by  the  altar  1  Demetria  falls 
dead  belbre  the  executioner  could  touch  her. 
2  Bibiana  refuses  to  sacrifice.  3  She  is 
ecourged  at  a  column.  4  Her  unburied  body 
is  found  by  a  dog.  5  Burial  of  the  sisters  and 
luoiiier.    6  Foundation  of  the  Church. 
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consisting  of  a  large  ten-sided  hall, 
27  yds.  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  lofty 
cupola  90  ft.  high.  On  nine  sides  of 
the  decagon  are  niches  for  statues,  of 
■\vhicli  several  have  been  found.  Above 
the  niclies  are  ten  windows.  The 
design  is  thut  of  a  Nymphaeum,  and 
it  probably  formed  the  central  portion 
of  extensive  thermae  built  in  the 
Licinian  Gardens  by  Gallicuus.  These 
Gardens  were  situated  between  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  tlie  Porta  Mag- 
giore, and  were  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Emperor.  Tlie  curious  name  of 
Galluzze,  given  to  this  ruin  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  seems  to  be  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Emperor's  name. 

Beyond  the  Minerva  Mcdica  were 
discovered  in  1736  two  Columbaria. 
One  of  them,  in  the  Vigna  Belardi, 
was  constructed  (a.d.  G)  by  L.  Arrun- 
tius,  the  consul,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  his  freedmen  and  slaves.  The 
vineyard  was  bought  in  1871  by  the 
Compagnia  Fondiaria  Italiana,  whose 
learned  director,  Signer  G.  B.  Mala- 
testa,  largely  excavated  in  the  triangle 
between  the  Via  Praenestina  and  the 
Labicana.  Five  Columbaria  of  the 
Servants  of  the  Statilil,  a  patrician 
family  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
house  of  Claudius,  were  discovered 
within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
collection  comprised  204  inscriptions, 
200  terra-cotta  lamps,  two  marble  cine- 
rarii,  40  of  terra-cotta,  195  coins,  two 
gold  ear-rings,  150  balsamaria  of  glass, 
and  a  large  number  of  domestic  uten- 
sils, now  in  the  Pal.  dei  Couservatori. 
Several  interesting  '  subsequent  exca- 
vations made  by  the  city,  while  laying 
out  the  avenues  Frincipessa  Afar- 
f/herita  and  Emanuele  Filibtrto^  have 
brought  to  light  other  tombs  and 
Columbaria  containing  many  hundred 
nscriptions.  The  tombs  have  all 
been  buried  over,  together  with  those 
discovered  in  173G.' — L. 

The  *Porta  Maggiore,  a  noble  con- 
struction in  travertine,  the  finest  gate 
in  the  walls  of  Rome,  is  formed  by 
two  arches,  with  rustic  piers,  carrying 
the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus 
over  the  Viae  Labicana  and  I'raenes- 
tina.     In  the  5tli  cent,  it  was  greatly 


disfigured  and  concealed  by  the  forti- 
fications of  Honorius ;  the  Porta  Prae- 
nestina was  closed,  and  the  Labicana 
strengthened  by  two  lofty  towers. 
The  removal  of  these  later  additions 
and  alterations,  in  1888,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces  (see  below).  It  has  three 
inscriptions ;  one  recording  that  the 
Emp.  Claudius  brought  into  the  city 
the  aqueduct  which  bore  his  name ; 
the  2nd  relating  to  the  restorations 
by  Vespasian  ;  and  the  8rd  to  those  by 
Titus.  In  the  attic  are  channels  for 
the  water,  the  lower  one  being  that 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the  upper 
of  the  Anio  Novus.  The  eifect  of 
grandeur  is  somewhat  marred  by 
'  unmeaning  pediments  and  tasteless 
columns.' — B.  (see  p.  94). 

This  structure  was  seriously  da- 
maged under  Sixtus  V.  by  Fontaua, 
who  bored  a  third  channel  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  for  tlie  passage 
of  the  Acqua  Felice.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gate,  called  in  classic 
times  ad  Spem  veterem,  was  the 
meeting  point  of  seven  aqueducts — 
the  Marcia,  Anio  Vetus,  Tepula, 
Julia,  Claudia,  Anio  novus,  and 
Alexaudrina.  The  channels  of  all 
except  the  last  can  still  be  singled 
out. 

Immediately  outside  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore is  the 

*Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces. 
This  very  curious  monument  was  dis- 
covered in  1838  imbedded  in  the  tower 
built  by  Honorius,  close  to  the  colossal 
gateway  in  the  Claudian  aqueduct ;  it 
was  consequently  so  eft'cctually  con- 
cealed that  its  existence  was  unknown 
to  the  older  antiquaries,  although  in 
the  Galloria  degli  Ufiizi,  at  Florence, 
a  drawing  has  been  discovered  by 
Herr  Abeken,  probably  by  Baldassaro 
I'eruzzi,  or  Sangallo,  in  which  part  ot 
this  monument,  and  some  letters  of 
the  inscription,  are  shown.  Another 
drawing  of  the  IGth  cent.,  showing  the 
tomb  and  inscription,  has  been  found 
by  Ijanciani  in  the  Queen's  library  at 
AVindsor.  It  is  a  quadrilateral  build- 
ing  of  une(puil    sides,   in  three  tiers 
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covered  with  slabs  of  travertine.  The 
basement  is  of  quadrangular  blocks ; 
the  second  stage  is  composed  of  stone 
mortars,  such  as  were  used  by  bakers 
for  kneading  their  dough.  On  the 
band  above  is  inscribed  three  sides 
of  the  tomb:— EST  hoc  monimentvm 

MARCEI    VERGILEI    EVRYSACIS    PTSTORIS 

REDEMTORis  APPARET ;  showing  that 
Eurysaces  was  not  only  a  baker,  but 
a  public  contractor  or  purveyor  of  the 
a2yparitores.  Above  this  are  three 
rows  of  stone  mortars,  placed  on  their 
sides,  so  that  their  mouths  face  the 
spectator.  The  angles  are  terminated 
bv  pilasters,  supporting  a  frieze,  with 
interesting  reliefs  of  the  various  opera- 
tions of  baking,  the  carrying  of  the 
corn  to  the  mill,  the  kneading-trough, 
the  oven,  and  the  final  weighing  and 
distribution  of  the  bread.  The  Frieze 
is  surmounted  by  simple  semi-Corin- 
thian cornice,  with  consoles  and 
rosettes  under  the  cymatium,  which 
is  much  too  small  for  its  place. 

On  the  opposite  wall  has  been 
placed  a  statue  of  the  baker  and  his 
wife,  below  which  was  the  following 
inscription,  now  removed  to  the  Museo 
delle  Terme  (Rte.  21)  :— fvit  atistia 

VXOR  MIHEI — FEMINA  OPTVMA  VETXSIT 
— QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAE — QVOD 
SVPERANT     SVNT      IN — HOC      PAN  ARID 

Cbread-basket).  The  workmanship 
and  tlie  spelling  indicate  the  early 
part  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  To  the  rt. 
are  some  travertine  fragments  of  a 
baker's  tomb,  having  flat  round  loaves 
marked  with  a  cross,  like  buns.— iVi. 
Further  to  the  rt.  have  been  placed 
the  remains  of  the  <iffte  ofHouorius. 
The  Aurelian  wall  stretches  from  this 
point  S.E.,  following  for  about  400  yds. 
the  line  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.  It 
then  turns  at  an  angle  S.W.,  passes  be- 
hind Santa  Croce,  and  skirts  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense, 
which  was  included  by  Honorius  in 
his  line  of  fortifications. 

For  Excursions  from  hence  into  the 
Campagna,  see  Ete.  43. 

A  winding  road  leads  S.  in  5  min. 
from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  passing 
under  the  double  tier  of  arches  of  the 


Aqua  Claudia,  to  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Croce.  In  the  Vigna  Conti  on  the  rt. 
are  some  ruins  of  Baths,  with  an  oblong 
reservoir  for  water,  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation,  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Thiimar  of  the,  Kinpress 
Hcfrna,  from  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
scription now  preserved  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Greek  Cross  at  the  Vatican. 

S.  CROCE  IN  GERUSALEMME  was 
founded  in  o.'Jl  by  Constantino,  and 
from  its  vicinitvto  the  Sessorium  (see 
below)  was  at  fiVst  called  the  Basilica 
Sessoriana.  It  derives  its  present 
name  from  the  portion  of  the  true 
cross  deposited  in  it  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  It  was  consecrated  by  St. 
Sylvester,  and  restored  by  Gregory  II. 
in  720.  The  bell-tower  dates  from 
1196.  It  underwent  frequent  altera- 
tions under  later  popes,  and  received 
its  present  form  from  Benedict  XIV., 
who  added  the  poor  fa9ade  and  oval 
vestibule  in  1774.  The  Church  was 
given  to  the  Benedictines  in  1050,  to 
the  Carthusians  in  13G9,  and  to  the 
Cistercians,  who  still  hold  it,  in  1560. 

On  the  wall  is  the  sepulchral  ni- 
scription  of  Benedict  VII.,  who  was 
buried  here.  The  Crescentius  men- 
tioned in  the  epitaph  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Theodora,  and  the  murderer 
of  the  Pope's  predecessor  (p.  232). 
*  Franco,  a  deacon,  his  accomplice, 
usurped  the  papacy  under  the  title  of 
Boniface  VII.,  but  was  deposed ;  upon 
which  he  plundered  the  Vatican  of  its 
valuables,  and  migrated  to  Constan- 
tinople, a  rich  and  free  man.'— L. 
Eight  of  the  original  columns,  three 
of  which  are  in  red  Egyptian  granite, 
the  others  grev,  divide  the  nave  from 
its  aisles.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is 
an  ancient  tomb  in  black  basalt,  with 
four  lions'  heads,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  SS.  Caesarius  and  Anastasius 
are  deposited.  Two  of  the  columns 
\N'hich  support  the  baldacchmo  are  of 
Breccia  corallina,  and  two  of  Porta 
^anta.  On  the  rt.  is  a  painting  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  St.  Robert, 
curious  for  the  subject.  The  vault  of 
"the  tribune  is  covered  with  ♦Frescoes 
representing  the  Discovery  of  the 
'Cross,  probably  by  Pintoricchio,  but 
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much  rc-paiutcd.  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
expired  as  lie  was  celebrating  mass  in 
this  basilica  on  Quadragesima  Sunday, 
1003,  and  was  buried  at  St.  John 
Lateran.  A  story  of  his  death, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  told  of 
our  Henry  IV.  and  Robert  Guiscard, 
has  been  handed  down.  Sylvester, 
who  had  acquired  magical  knowledge 
from  the  Mahomedans  i;i  Spain,  hav- 
ing had  a  brazen  head  made  which 
answered  questions,  received  on  one 
occasion  a  reply  that  he  would  not 
die  before  he  had  celebrated  mass  in 
Jerusalem — here  represented  by  this 
Churcli. 

Behind  the  choii-,  reached  by  stairs 
on  the  1.,  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helen 
(ladies  admitted  only  on  March  20th), 
the  roof  of  wljich  is  decorated  with 
mosaics  of  Christ  and  the  Evangelists, 
attributed  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  On 
the  arch  above  the  altar,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul ;  above  the  entrance,  SS. 
Helen  and  Sylvester.  The  statue  of 
St.  Helen  over  the  altar  is  a  copy  of 
the  Barberini  Juno  in  the  Vatican, 
with  the  substitution  of  a  cross  and  nail 
for  the  sceptre  and  vase.  The  floor  is 
formed  of  earth  brought  by  St.  Helen 
from  Jerusalem.  Outside  tlie  entrance 
is  an  altar  dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius 
Maxirailianus  to  St.  Helen.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  ante-chapel,  12th 
cent,  statuettes  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  relics  of  the  Cross  are  exhibited 
on  the  4th  Sun.  in  Lent,  on  Go(k1 
Friday,  and  May  3,  but  can  be  closely 
inspected  at  other  times.  They  con- 
sist of  fragments  of  the  Cross  itself, 
with  nails  and  thorns,  and  part  of  the 
Title  of  the  Cross  with  the  trilingual 
inscription.  They  were  re-discovered 
in  14*j2  enclosed  in  a  leaden  box  placed 
in  the  apse.  The  benediction  of  the 
golden  rose,  which  the  popes  still  send 
annually  to  sovereigns,  formerly  took 
place  in  this  basilica. 

During  the  first  Frenoh  occupation 
the  library  was  removed  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  it  was  subsequently  restored, 
but  many  of  the  rarer  manuscripts 
had  been  stolen  or  lost.  The  remainder 
is  now  in  the  Jiihliotcrd  Vitf.  Kmcini 
tie]e. 


Immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
Church  are  some  slight  remains  of 
liorti  Variftiti,  the  favouritc  resi- 
dence of  Elagabalus.  The  palace 
called  Sessorium  and  the  adjoining 
Thermae  were  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Constantino,  by  his  mother  Helena. 
The  principal  ruin  is  that  of  an  apse 
of  a  basilica,  miscalled  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Cupid  from  a  statue  of 
Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiaua,  wife  of  Se- 
verus  Alexander,  with  the  attributes 
of  that  goddess,  discovered  in  the 
garden. 

The  Convent  of  S.  Croce  has  been 
converted  into  barracks.  A  gate  to 
the  rt.  leads  into  the  Ainphitheatyinn 
Cdstrensi',  the  Only  Amphitheatre  in 
Eome  except  the  Colosseum,  t  It  is 
built  entirely  of  red  and  yellow  brick, 
mixed  at  random,  but  very  neatly  put 
together,  and  '  appears  to  belong  to  the 
early  part  of  the  2nd  cent.  It  was 
probably  built  for  the  amusement  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  Praetorian  camp.' 
— M.  A  portion  of  its  circuit  was  in- 
cluded to  form  a  part  of  the  Aurelian 
walls.  On  the  outside  we  see  the 
arches  of  the  lower  tier  tilled  up ;  but 
the  half-columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are 
still  visible.  The  inside  is  completely 
gutted,  and  planted  as  a  kitchen  gar- 
den. Here  bones  of  wild  beasts  have 
been  discovered,  with  an  Egyptian 
statue  and  numerous  fragments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  build- 
ing was  richly  decorated.  Outside 
the  city  wall  are  traces  of  a  circus, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Circus 
Varianus,  erected  by  Elagabalus  within 
the  extensive  gardens  of  his  Palace. 
The  Obelisk  now  on  the  Pincio  was 
discovered  among  its  ruins. 

t  .Scarcely  wortli  entering,  because  it  is  best 
seen  Irom  the  out-sidc. 
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ROUTE  16. 


FROM  THE  PIAZZA  DEL  POPOLO  TO  THE 
PIAZZA  BELLA  MINERVA,  BY  THE 
MAUSOLEUM  OF  AUGUSTUS,  THE  PA- 
LAZZO BOEGHESE,  AND  THE  PAN- 
THEON. 

[Tramway,  p.  [28],  vii.] 

From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (E,te.  1) 
tlic  Via  di  Ripetta  leads  almost  due 
S.  along  the  site  of  the  ancient  Campus 
Martius,  whicli  stretched  from  the 
Via  Flaminia  to  the  river,  and  was 
formerly  uninhabited.  Augustus  built 
largely  upon  it,  and  it  afterwards 
became  covered  with  handsome  man- 
sions and  interesting  churches.  It  is 
now  mostly  peopled  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  its  by-streets  are  tortuous 
and  narrow. 

In  5  min.  we  pass  on  the  rt.  a 
hemicycle,  which  forms  the  front  of 
the  Scuola  di  Belle  Arti,  or  Lecture 
Rooms  and  Studios  for  young  artists, 
formerly  attached  to  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  (Rte.  7).  Opposite  is  the 
Church  of  S.  M.  in  Porta  Paradisi 
(1339),  restored  in  the  17th  cent.,  and 
attached  to  the  Hospital  of  >S'.  Giacomo 
(Rte.  1).  100  yds.  further,  we  turn  1. 
into  the  Via  dei  Pontefici,  where  at 
No.  57  on  the  rt.  is  the  entrance  to 
the 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (Adm. 
50  c),  erected  by  Augustus  in  his  6th 
consulate  (b.o.  27),  in  the  then  open 


space  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  a  circular  building, 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  says  that  it  'was  raised  to  a 
considerable  elevation  on  foundations 
of  white  marble,  and  covered  to  the 
summit  with  plantations  of  evergreens. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Augustus  sur- 
mounted the  whole.  In  the  interior 
were  sepulchral  chambers  containing 
his  ashes  and  those  of  his  family. 
The  ground  around  the  mausoleum 
was  laid  out  in  groves  and  public 
walks.'  The  entrance  on  the  S.  side 
was  flanked  by  bronze  pillars,  en- 
graved with  a  catalogue  of  the  acts  of 
the  Emperor's  reign.  At  a  later 
period  were  placed  here  also  two 
Egyptian  obelisks,  of  which  one  now 
stands  iu  front  of  the  Quirinal,  the 
other  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The  Mausoleum  contained  the  ashes 
of  Augustus  himself,  of  Marcel lus, 
Octavia,  M.  Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus, 
Germanicus  and  his  wife  Agrippina, 
Tiberius,  and  Caligula;  of  Drusus  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  Antonia,  Claudius, 
Britannicus,  and  Nerva.  The  first 
member  of  the  imperial  family  whoso 
ashes  were  deposited  here  was  the 
young  Marcellus,  who  died  a.d.  22  ; 
and  to  whose  memory  Virgil  touchingly 
alludes  (Aeneid,  vi.  873).  The  Mauso- 
leum was  first  devastated  by  Alaric  in 
410,  and  afterwards  by  Robert  Guis- 
card ;  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
iu  the  12th  cent,  by  the  Colonna  family, 
who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  in  1167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  Here  was  burnt  in  a 
bonfire  the  body  of  Cola  di  Rienzo, 
after  being  dragged  along  the  Corso 
and  exj^osed  to  insult  for  two  days 
and  a  night  on  the  steps  of  S.  Mar- 
cello  (1347). 

The  Mausoleum  was  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights  until 
the  time  of  Pius  VIII.,  by  whom  all 
cruel  representations  of  that  kind 
were  forbidden;  it  is  now  a  covered 
circus  and  theatre,  named  from  Hum- 
bert I.  The  outer  circular  wall  of 
concrete,  faced  with  o;pus  reticulatum , 
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is  still  visible  from  the  court  of  the 
Pal.  Vaklambrini,  in  the  Via  di 
Ripetta.  A  cellar -like  chamber, 
said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  is 
still  shown.  Connected  with  the  Mau- 
soleum, and  corresponding  to  the 
Vicolo  degli  Otto  Cantoni,  was  the 
Ustrinum,  where  the  bodies  of  the 
imperial  family  were  burned.  The 
site  of  this  was  discovered  in  1777, 
between  S.  Carlo  and  the  end  of  the 
Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine, bearing  the  names  of  members 
of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  and  a 
large  alabaster  vase  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Hall  of  Statues  at  the  Vatican. 
A  cippus,  bearing  the  name  of  Agrip- 
pina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  is  preserved 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Pal.  dei  Con- 
eervatori. 

A  little  further  on,  outside  the  Pal. 
Valdarabrini,  is  a  curious  fountain, 
with  a  barrel.  Adjacent  is  the  Church 
of  S.  Rocco  (1057),  with  some  hand- 
some marbles.  Near  the  apse  are  some 
remains  of  a  corridor  which  led  to  the 
IMausoleum  from  the  river. 

Adjacent  is  the  Church  of  S.  Giro- 
lamo  degli  Schiavoni,  given  by  Nicho- 
las V.  to  some  Dalmatian  refugees, 
and  rebuilt  in  1587.  It  was  restored 
again  in  1851,  and  ornamented  with 
good  frescoes  of  the  Nativity,  Cruci- 
fixion, and  other  subjects,  by  Gugli- 
ardi.  Opposite  was  the  I'orto  di 
ItijH'tta,  now  buried  under  a  new 
embankment  and  a  temporary  bridge, 
leading  to  the  new  quarter  on  tlie  rt. 
baTik  of  the  Tiber.  At  this  wharf, 
before  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
most  of  the  wine,  oil,  grain,  and  other 
produce  from  Umbria  wore  land(;d.t 

[On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  is 
the  Palazzo  di  Giustizia,  in  the  large 
Piazza  Cavour.  In  digging  the  foun- 
dation of  this  large  building,  on  May 
12th,  1889,  was  discrjvered  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  containing  the  remains 
of  Chei'EBEia  TuYi'iiAKXA,  apparently 

•f-  The  entire  river  i)aiik  within  the  city  was 
divided  into  Bhnilar  wliarvcs,  serving  for 
marbles,  lead,  pottery,  timber,  fuel,  &t, 


a  bride,  who  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  cent.  It  is  now  in  the 
Ccipitoline  Museum.] 

Further  on,  a  portico  of  six  columns 
marks  the  extremity  of  the 

Palazzo  Borghese  (entrance  from 
the  Piazza  on  the  1.),  begun  in  1590 
by  Card.  Dezza,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lunghi,  and  completed  by 
Paul  V.  (Borghese)  from  those  of 
Flaminio  Ponzio.  The  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  9G  granite  columns,  Doric 
in  the  lower  and  Ionic  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  in  the  upper  stories.  Among 
the  colossal  statues  arc  Julia  Pia  as 
Thalia ;  another  Muse ;  Apollo  Musa- 
getes ;  and  a  fragment  of  an  Amazon — 
all  from  the  Portions  of  Europa,  near 
S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro.  The  celebrated 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  formerly  here, 
was  removed  in  1890  to  the  Villa 
Borghese  (Rte.  38),  and  the  decora- 
tions, furniture,  and  library,  were  sold 
by  public  auction  in  1891.  The  ground- 
floor  is  now  occupied  by  a  series  of 
AijT  Sale  Rooms  (open  daily,  9  to  6), 
where  valuable  Antiquities  may  be 
purchased.  One  of  its  rooms  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  paintings  on 
mirrors,  by  Mario  dei  Fiori. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza 
the  Vicolo  del  Divino  Amove  leads  im- 
mediately to  the  little  Church  of  the 
Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  originally 
dedicated  to  S.  Cecilia^  who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  private  oratory  upon  the 
spot.  In  the  Sacristy  is  an  inscription, 
and  a  fresco  of  Cecilia  with  her  husband 
and  two  other  saints.  Festa,  3  Feb., 
2  Apr. 

Kcturning  to  the  Piazza,  we  rejoin 
the  Via  di  Uipetta  at  the  Piazza  Nico- 
sia, on  the  shortest  road  to  St.  Peter's. 
Turning  I.  into  the  Via  della  Scrofa, 
a  prolongation  of  the  Kijietta,  and 
again  1.,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Teatro 
Metastasio,  and  on  the  1.  ((Mitiancc^ 
round  the  corner)  the  Palazzo  di 
Firenze,  built  by  Vignola  in  1. ')()(», 
and  now  the  seat  of  the  Minister  of 
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Justice.  Opposite  is  tlic  Archivio  di 
Statn,  an  invaluable  collection  of  State 
records  and  private  deeds  dating  from 
the  inth  cent.  [The  street  on  the  left 
loads  past  the  Churcli  of  S.  Niccolo 
dei  Prefetti,  so  called  from  the  De 
Vico  family  in  the  vicinity,  who  held 
the  office  of  Prefect  from  1297  to  1485. 
The  Church  was  Dominican  from  15G8 
till  184G.     Festa,  Gth  Dec] 

The  Via  Metastasio  leads  to  a  small 
Piazza  in  which  stands  the  ancient 
Churcli  of  the 

Concezione  in  Campo  Marzio,  attached 
to  a  white  Benedictine  Nunnery.  It 
was  Basilian  from  7o0  to  1395,  and 
was  converted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment into  a  Lottery  Office.  Pius  VII. 
restored  it  to  sacred  uses.  Here  was 
discovered,  Avhile  excavating  for  the 
restoration  of  the  building,  the  column 
of  cipolUno  now  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  (Rte.  2).  Good  brick  Cam- 
panile, at  some  distance  N. 

We  now  enter  the  Via  della  Mad- 
dalena.  [In  the  first  street  on  the  rt. 
is  the  Church  of  S.  Salvatore  delle 
Coppelle,  so  called  because  tlie  coopers 
had  a  street  of  shops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  consecrated  in  1195. 
The 

Palazzo  Bembo,  35  Via  delle  Cop- 
pelle, was  designed  by  Sangallo  for 
Messer  Marchionne  Baldassiui,  and 
decorated  in  fresco  by  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  some  remains  of  whose  work 
have  been  discovered  on  the  first  floor 
under  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash. 
They  are  in  two  rooms,  now  used  as  a 
School,  and  are  best  visited  on  Sunday 
(25  c).  The  palace  w\is  first  in- 
habited by  Monsignor  Pietro  Bembo, 
secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  after- 
wards by  Monsignor  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  author  of  the  Galateo.  The  last 
illustrious  occupant  was  General  Gari- 
baldi, in  187G,  as  is  recorded  by  an 
inscription  in  the  vestibule,  which 
concludes  thus : 

A  tO/nto  nome  il  mondo  inter  s'  inchwa. 


100  yds.  further  W.  is  S,  Agostino 
(Rte.  18).] 

Returning  to  the  main  street,  on 
the  1.  is  the  Church  of  S.  M.  Mad- 
dalena,  belonging  to  the  Ministri 
degV  hvfermi,  a  noble  brotherhood  of 
Priests  founded  by  S.  Camillo  Lellis 
in  1584,  and  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  sick  in  the  various 
Hospitals  of  Rome.  The  chamber  in 
which  the  founder  died  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1G14,  is  shown  by  the  Sacristan. 
At  the  2nd  chapel  rt.  is  an  ancient 
and  highly  venerated  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  at  the  2nd  left  a  Vision  of 
S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  said  to  have 
been  painted  in  one  night  by  Jjuca 
Giordano.  The  3rd  left  is  the  jiro- 
perty  of  a  congregation  of  Roman 
ladies  who  visit  the  patients  at  S  . 
Giacomo  degl'  Incurabili  (Rte.  1). 

We  now  turn  E.  into  the  Piazza 
Caj)ranica,  in  which  is  a  College, 
founded  by  Card.  Dom.  Capranica  in 
1458  for  the  free  education  of  poor 
theological  students.  It  is  the  most 
ancient  in  Rome,  and  numbers  about 
50  pupils.  Here  also  stands  the 
Church  of  S.  M.  in  Aquiro,  originally 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Anastasio,  a.d. 
400.  Its  name  has  been  derived  from 
Equiria  (horse-races),  but  the  circus 
where  they  were  held  stood  nearly  ^  m. 
distant,  by  the  river.  Ti)e  present 
Church  is  annexed  to  a  College  of 
Orijhans  founded  by  Paul  III.,  and 
given  in  charge  by  Leo  XII.  to  the 
Padri  Somaschi.  The  .  Piazza  Ca- 
pranica is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  portico  and  temple  dedicated 
by  Hadrian  to  Matidia,  his  wife's 
sister. 

We  now  turn  S.W.  into  the  Piazza 
della  Rotonda,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  small  Obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite, 
17  ft.  high,  with  hieroglyphs  of  the 
time  of  Psammeticus  I.  It  was  re- 
moved by  Clement  XI,  from  the 
Piazzetta  in  front  of  S.  Macuto,  close 
to  S.  Ignazio,  where  it  had  been  pre- 
viously erected  by  Paul  V.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  Piazza  stnnds  the 
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*PANTHEON,  or  Church  of  S.  M. 
Rotonda,  the  best  preserved  monument 
of  ancient  Rome. 

According  to  the  inscription  on  the 
frieze  of  the  portico — m.  agrippa    . 

L    .    F    .     cos     .     TEUTIVM    .    FECIT — it 

appears  that  a  building  was  erected 
by  Marcus  Agrippa  in  his  third  con- 
sulate (15. c.  27)  on  this  spot.  Agrippa's 
building  was  consecrated  as  a  Temple 
to  Mars,  Venus,  and  other  mythical 
ancestors  of  the  Gens  Julia,  out  of 
compliment  to  Augustus ;  and  it  waa 
used  occasionally  as  a  meeting  place 
by  that  important  College  of  Priests, 
the  Fratres  Arvales.  It  was  rectangu- 
lar in  shape ;  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  and  replaced  by  the 
present  rotunda  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, in  the  years  120-12i  a.d.  '  The 
columns,  capitals,  and  entablature  of 
the  portico  inscribed  with  Agrippa's 
name  may  be  original,  and  may  date 
from  27--25  B.C. ;  but  they  were  first 
removed  and  then  put  together  again 
by  Hadrian.' — L.  A  second  inscrip- 
tion, engraved  in  two  lines  on  the 
architrave,  refers  to  slight  and  super- 
ficial restorations  by  ithe  emperor 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  successor, 
Caracalla. 

In  608  Boniface  IV.  consecrated 
the  Pantheon  as  a  Christian  Church, 
under  the  name  of  S.  31.  ad  Martijres ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its  original  ap- 
pearance. To  commemorate  this 
dedication,  and  to  Christianise  the 
name  of  Pantheon,  the  Pope  instituted 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  which  occurs 
on  the  1st  of  November. 

In  655  the  Eastern  Emp.  Constans 
II.  took  off  the  gilded  bronze  tiles 
of  the  roof,  which,  with  the  plunder 
of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  were  removed 
to  Constantinople.  Urban  VIII.  (Bar- 
berini)  continued  this  spoliation  in 
1632,  melting  down  the  remains  of 
the  bronze  roof  for  the  baldacchino 
at  St.   Peter's,  and  for  cannon  (see 


below).  Hence  the  saying  of  I'as- 
quino :  Quod  non  fecerunt  harhariy 
fecere  Barherini  (see  p.  163). 

The  Portico  is  supported  by  16 
columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  with 
Corinthian  capitals  and  bases  of  Pen  te- 
lle marble.  Half  of  these  columns  are 
in  front,  and  the  rest  are  arranged  in 
two  lines  behind  them.  All  are  in  their 
original  position  except  three  on  the 
1. ;  of  these  the  front  one  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  Barberini  hee 
on  the  capital ;  the  others,  found  near 
S.  Luigi,  by  Alexander  VII.  in  1662, 
are  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  the 
Cliigi  family,  introduced  in  a  similar 
manner.  Each  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block,  46^  ft.  high,  and  5  in 
diameter  ;  seven  of  those  in  front  are 
grey,  the  others  red.  The  vestibule  is 
supported  by  fluted  pilasters  of  white 
marble,  and  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  pediment.  On  the  left  of  the 
door  is  a  Latin  inscription,  recording 
that  Urban  VIII.  in  1632  melted  the 
remains  of  the  bronze  roof  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  baldacchino  over  the 
great  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  and  also  of 
cannon  (hellica  tormenta)  for  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo.  More  than  200  tons 
of  bronze,  of  which  the  nails  alone 
weighed  4  tons,  were  then  removed. 
As  the  gold-plated  tiles  on  the  outside 
of  the  cupola  had  been  previously 
stripped  by  the  Emp.  Constans  II., 
the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
original  magnificence  of  the  temple. 
Of  this  splendid  metallic  work  there 
remains  only  the  circular  bronze 
moulding  round  the  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  opening  in  the  dome. 
From  below,  the  aid  of  a  glass  is 
necessary  to  recognise  the  delicacy  of 
finish  with  which  the  different  mem- 
bers of  mouldings  are  executed.  The 
bronze  cross-beams,  which  formed 
the  roof  of  the  portico,  were  planned 
on  the  same  princijDle  as  that  on 
which  our  cast-iron  tubular  bridges 
are  constructed.  Some  of  the  nails 
used  in  riveting  the  bronze  plates 
together  are  still  preserved  ;  and 
the  whole  plan  of  this  ingenious 
contrivance  may  be  examined  in  one 
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of  Serlio's  drawings.  The  marble 
doorway  corresponds  in  its  architec- 
ture witli  the  i^ortico.  Within  it  are 
bronze  fluted  pilasters,  on  which  are 
hung  bronze  doors,  largely  restored 
by  Pius  IV.  ;  the  opening  is  about 
H9  ft.  high  and  19  wide.  Over  it 
is  the  ancient  bronze  grating,  which 
has  been  preserved  unaltered.  At 
the  entrance  stood  colossal   Statues 


of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  of  which 
only  the  niches  remain.  'AH  round 
the  external  walls  are  tiers  of  useless 
arcades  in  brick  facing,  only  5  or  6  in. 
deep — the  main  wall,  20  ft.  thick, 
being  of  solid  concrete.' — M.  This 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  use 
to  which  brick  was  applied  by  the 
Eoman  builders.  The  bricks  are  1 J  in. 
thick,   and   the  mortar  rather  more 


HALF   ELEVATION,   HALF   SECTION   OF   THE  PANTHEON. 


than  ^  in.  The  lower  part  was  for- 
merly coated  all  round  with  white 
marble,  which  has  disappeared. 

The  Interior  is  a  rotunda,  covered 
by  a  dome,  142  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
the  same  in  height.  Tlie  walJs  (20  ft. 
thick)  have  three  apses  and  four  oblong 
recofcses,  formerly  filled  with  Statues 
of  gods,  among  whom  were  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Julius  Caesar ;  the  recessea 


have  fluted  columns  of  giallo  anticoy 
and  tlio  lateral  apses  of  pavonazzetto. 
The  main  apse,  facing  the  entrance, 
has  a  larger  column  of  pavonazzetto 
on  each  side.  Between  the  apses  and 
recesses  are  eight  aediculae,  each 
occupied  by  an  altar.  Above  them 
runs  a  marble  cornice,  richly  sculp- 
tured, perfectly  i)restrve(l,  and  sup- 
porting an  attic,  with  14  niches  .sur- 
mounted by  a  Becoad  cornice.     Hero 
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probably  stood  the  oaryatidua  by 
Diogones  of  Athens,  described  by 
riiiiy.  Above  the  attic  rises  the 
majestic  dome,  divided  into  square 
panels,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  ornamented  with 
broiizo  rosottcs.  In  the  centre  a 
circular  opening,  28  ft.  in  diameter, 
supplies  the  only  light  which  the 
temple  receives.  The  pavement,  re- 
stored by  Pius  IX.,  has  disks  of 
porphyry  and  granite,  with  slabs  of 
pavonazzetto,  porphyry,  and  giallo. 
Some  feet  below  it  runs  a  drain  to  carry 
off  the  water  which  enters  by  the 
opening  in  the  dome.  Unfortunately 
it  carries  in  also  the  freshets  of  the 
Tiber,  to  a  height  sometimes  of  18  ft. 
The  floor  now  lies  below  the  level  of 
the  Piazza,  though  it  was  originally 
raised  five  steps  above  it. 

By  the  2nd  altar  1.  are  the  tombs 
of  Perino  del  Vaga  and  Tacldeo 
Zuochero. 

The  Pantheon  is  sacred  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  as  the  BuRiAL-rLACE  of 
Kaphael  (b.  Gth  April  1843;  d.  6th 
April  1.520).  His  tomb  is  behind  the 
5th  altar  on  the  left,  which  has  a  semi- 
colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
known  as  the  Madonna  del  Sasso,  exe- 
cuted at  his  request  by  his  friend  and 
pupil  Lorenzetto.  On  the  14tli  Sept., 
1833,  the  place  was  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries and  artists  resident  in  Rome, 
and  the  bones  of  the  immortal  painter 
were  discovered  behind  the  altar  of 
the  chapel.  Four  views  of  tlie  tomb 
and  its  contents  were  engraved  from 
drawings  by  Camuccini.  The  skele- 
ton measured  about  5  ft.  7  in. ;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indi- 
cating a  very  slender  frame.  The 
relics  were  ultimately  restored  to  the 
same  spot,  after  being  placed  in  an 
antique  marble  sarcophagus  from  the 
Vatican  Museum,  presented  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  The  epigram  by  Card. 
Bembo  runs : — 

Jlle  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci 
Jierum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

The  inscription  on  the  1.  by  Card. 


Bembo,  ending  with  the  words  Vixit 
An.  XXXVII.  Integer  Integkos,  refers 
to  llaphaers having  died  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  On  the  rt.  is  the 
tomb  of  Annibale  Caracci;  above 
whicli  a  tablet  records  that  Baphacl 
was  affianced  to  Maria,  niece  of  Card. 
Bibiena,  their  union  being  cut  off  by 
his  untimely  death. f 

At  the  7th  altar  is  a  monument 
containing  the  heart  of  Card.  Consalvi 
(1824),  who  was  titular  of  tliis  Church, 
with  a  portrait-relief  by  Thorvaldsen, 
of  that  enlightened  and  patriotic  states- 
man. The  high  altar  is  built  of 
marbles  taken  from  the  Palace  of 
Domitian. 


In  1878  the  Pantheon  became  the 
mausoleum  of  the  first  King  of  United 
Italy.     His  remains  are  placed  in  the     11 
central  apse  on  the  rt.,  with  a  monu-     If 
ment  by  Manfredi  (1886). 


Excavations  begun  in  Nov.  1874, 
in  front  of  the  portico,  brought  to 
light  some  of  the  steps  which  led  from 
the  paved  area,  and  two  ornamental 
reliefs  belonging  to  the  vestibule. 
This  area  was  a  large  open  space, 
paved  with  travertine,  which  extended 
in  front  of  the  Pantheon.  It  went  as 
far  as  the  Via  delle  Coppelle ;  and  the 
house  No.  7  Via  degli  Orfani  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Pal.  Crescenzi  on  the  W., 
mark  its  width.  A  triumphal  arch 
stood  in  the  middle,  called  in  the 
Mirabilia  the  Arch  of  Piety. 

Behind  the  Pantheon  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  Baths  o/  A(/rlpjni, 
erected  B.C.  21,  and  bequeathed  by 
Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  extended  as  far 
S.  as  the  Via  delle  Stimmate,  and  to 
have  been  bounded  on  the  W.  and  E. 

t  In  the  small  Museum  of  the  Virtuosi  del 
Pantheon,  in  the  attic,  entered  from  the  1., 
under  the  portico,  are  preserved  all  the  relics 
of  Raphael,  with  the  drawings  made  at  tho 
time  by  Camuccini,  and  a  fine  original  one 
of  the  Virgin  by  the  great  painter  himself. 
The  cast  of  the  skull  is  ren^arkjibjy  beautify ' 
In  form. 
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by  the  V^ia  cli  Torre  Argentina  and  tlie 
Via  del  Gesii,  occupying  a  space  of 
about  300  yds.  from  X.  to  S.,  and 
316  from  E.'to  W.  They  contained  the 
famous  bronze  statue  by  Lysippus, 
representing  a  youth  using  a  Strigil 
(marble  copy  in  the  Vatican),  which 
Tiberius  removed  to  his  palace,  but 
was  obliged  subsequently  to  restore, 
in  order  to  ajipease  the  clamours  of 
the  people.  The  demolition  in  1882 
of  the  houses  in  the  Via  delta  Palom- 
bella,  which  concealed  the  S.  curve  of 
the  vast  Rotunda,  has  shown  that 
there  was  no  connection  between 
Agrippa's  Thermae  and  the  Pantheon. 
The  recently  discovered  apse,  visible 
from  the  Via  delta  Palombtlla,  con- 
taining the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  and 
the  lateral  walls  at  the  back  of  the 
Pantheon  are  works  of  Hadrian,  with 
restorations  by  Septimius  Severus. 
One  of  their  Phrygian  marble  columns 
and  an  entablature  and  frieze,  with 
sculptured  dolphins,  have  been  placed 
in  position.  In  the  Via  dell'  Arco 
della  Ciambella  (see  below)  may  still 
be  seen  a  portion  of  a  circular  hall,  pro- 
bably the  Laconicum  or  Calidarium. 
Attached  to  the  Thermae  were  ex- 
tensive gardens  and  an  artificial  lake, 
the  Stagnum  Agrlppae,y^\iich  extended 
ncarlv  to  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle. 

Im[)ortant  ruins  exist  also  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Pal.  dell'  Accademia 
Ecclesiastica,  opposite  S.  M.  sopra 
Minerva. 


In  the  Piazza  della  Minerva  is  a 
small  Obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite 
(17  ft.  high)  withi  hieroglyphs  in- 
dicating that  it  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of  the 
26th  dynasty ;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis,  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  gardens  of  the  Dominican  convent 
of  the  ]\Iinerva.  Both  the.se  obelisks 
were  found  here  in  1665;  one  was 
en  cted  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  ;  tiie 
other  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  tlie 
Piazza  della  Minerva  on  the  Ijack  of 


a  marble  elephant,  the  work  of  Ercole 
Ferrata. 

The  *Church  of  s.  M.  SOPEA 
MINERVA,  so  called  from  standing  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  dedi- 
cated by  Pompey  after  his  victories  in 
Asia,  and  destroyed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  IGth  cent.  The  earliest  Church 
was  attached  to  a  Convent  of  Basilian 
Nuns,  established  here  by  Pope  Za- 
chary  in  750.  Upon  their  removal 
to  the  Concezione  in  Campo  Marzio 
this  Church  was  granted  to  the 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Sabina  by 
the  Eoman  Senate  and  people  under 
Gregory  XI.  in  1370,  and  entirely 
reconstructed.  It  is  the  only  Gothic 
Church  in  Eome  that  has  retained  any 
considerable  part  of  its  original  archi- 
tecture. On  the  bare  and  unfinished 
faQade  are  inscriptions  marking  the 
height  of  the  waters  in  ditferent  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber  from  1422  to 
1870.  The  interior  has  been  restored 
(1849-1854),  at  an  expense  of  25,000?., 
the  columns  being  covered  with 
coloured  stucco  (scagliola)  in  imita- 
tion of  cipollino  marble,  and  the  roof 
painted  in  the  most  florid  style. 

Eight  Aisle.— By  the  entrance,  Tomb 
of  Xeroxe  Diotisalvi  (1482).  Beyond 
the  3rd  chapel,  in  a  passage  within  a 
closed  door,  *Tomb  of  Joh.  Arberinus, 
with  a  relief  of  Hercule?  and  the  Lion, 
from  an  ancient  sarcophagus. 

IV. — *  Annunciation,  on  gold  ground, 
by  an  unknown  painter,  with  the 
Spanish  Card.  Juan  de  Torrequemaa, 
founder  of  the  confraternity  for  dis- 
tributing marriage  portions  to  poor 
girls  t  in  1400,  presenting  three  chil- 
dren to  the  Virgin.  On  the  left,  tomb 
of  Urban  VII.,  by  Amhrogio  Buonvicino 
(1590). 

V. — Capp.  Aldobrandini,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Giac.  della  Porta.    Last 

t  This  society  dietributea  every  year,  on  tliR 
25th  March,  -JOO  portions  of  1G5  fr.  each.  The; 
ceremony  formerly  took  place  in  tliis  Cimrcli, 
and  was  very  interesting.  It  is  now  under  tlio 
mauagement  uf  the  Muuicipality. 
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Supper,  by  Baroccio.  Monuments  of 
the  fatlier  and  mother  of  Clement  VIII. 
In  the  rt.  corner,  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Cordieri  (1558). 

YI. — Tomb  of  Benedetto  Supcran- 
zio,  bishop  of  Nicosia  (1495),  and  of 
Juun  de  Coca,  bishop  of  Calaliorra,  in 
Spain.  The  latter  has  a  second  effigy, 
set  up  against  the  wall  (1480).  To 
the  1.  of  the  altar,  slab-tomb  of  a  son 
of  "William  Wilberforce,  a  convert  to 
Romanism,  who  died  at  Albano  in 
1857. 

Right  Transept. — Small  Gothic 
cliapel  with  a  wooden  Crucifix  attri- 
buted to  Giotte.  •  The  Caraffu  Chapel 
(handsome  screen'^has  some  fine  and  in- 
teresting *frescoes  by  Filippino  Lippi 
(1487).  Over  the  altar  the  Annuncia- 
tion, in  which  Card.  Oliviero  Caraftu, 
founder  of  the  chapel,  is  presented  to 
the  Virgin  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  on 
the  wall  above,  the  Assumption ;  on 
the  rt.  wall,  St.  Thomas  and  his  Vision 
of  the  Crucifix ;  below,  the  Disputa- 
tion of  St.  Thomas.  The  roof,  painted 
by  Maffaellino  del  Garho,  has  sibyls 
surrounded  by  angels.  The  tomb  of 
Paul  IV.  (1559)  is  from  the  designs  of 
Firro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  the  old 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  executed  by  the  brothers  Casig- 
nola.  So  unpopular  was  this  pope 
that  another  statue  of  him  was  hurled 
into  the  Tiber  on  his  death. 

Further  on,  *Gothic  tomb  of  Guil- 
laume  Durand  (1296),  the  learned 
bishop  of  Mende,  author  of  the  '  Ra- 
tionale Divinorum  Officiorum,'  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  book 
printed  with  movable  types.  The 
mosaics  represent  the  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  with  Bp.  St.  Privatus, 
the  kneeling  Durand,  and  St.  Dominic, 
hj' Giovanni  Cosmas.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Rosary,  the  history  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Siena,  by  Giovanni  cZe' 
Vecchi ;  the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary 
on  the  ceiling,  by  Marcello  Venusti. 
On  the  rt.,  Tomb  of  Card.  Capranica 
(14G9). 

On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar   is  a 


Statue  of  Ciirist,  by  Michel  Angela 
(1521),  very  deficient  in  the  requisite 
exi)re8sion  of  divinity,  'heavy  and 
repulsive.' — K.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  letter  of  Francis  I.  to  Michel 
Angelo,  speaking  of  the  Fieta  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  works  whicli 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  with  some  productions 
of  the  same  sculptor,  and  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  Saviour  meeting  St. 
Peter  on  the  Appian  Way  (Rte.  42), 
It  was  to  have  been  finished  by 
Pietro  TJrbano,  one  of  ]M.  Angelo's 
workmen,  who  vainly  attempted  to 
improve  iipon  his  master's  design, 
and  is  stated  in  a  letter  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo  to  have  '  spoilt  everything, 
especially  the  feet  and  hands.'  There- 
upon the  latter  entrusted  the  work 
to  his  friend  Federigo  Frizzi  of  Flor- 
ence, who  completed  it.  The  drapery 
is  a  modern  addition.  On  the  rt.  la 
a  good  modern  figure  of  St.  John,  by 
OhiccA.  Beneath  the  high  altar,  gorge- 
ously restored  in  1856,  lies  the  body  of 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena  in  an  open 
shrine,  round  which  tapers  are 
burning. 

The  Choir  contains  monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed 
by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  The  statue  of 
Leo  is  by  Raffaele  da  Montelujw,  that 
of  Clement  by  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio. 
Below  the  monument  of  Leo  is  the 
gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Card. 
Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto  (1547).  In  a 
semicircle  beyond  are  modern  inscrip- 
tions to  Card.  Casanate,  the  founder 
of  the  library  which  bears  his  name, 
and  to  Card.  Howard  (1694),  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  modern 
painted  glassin  the  windows  represents 
six  saints  of  tlie  Dominican  Order. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  a  door  on 
the  1.  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  (on  the 
1.)  of  Fra  Axgelico,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent. 

Nou  mihi  sit  laudl  quod  eram  velut  alter 
ApellcB, 

Sed  quod  lucra  tuis  omnia,  Christe,  dabam : 
Altera  nam  terris  opera  extant,  altera  cwlo ; 

Urbs  me  Joaiinem  Flos  tulit  Etruriae. 


The  City.  Boute  16. — S.  M.  sopra  Minerva. 
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He  is  represented  as  an  emaciated 
figure  in  the  Dominican  habit ;  at  the 
feet  is  written,  Hicjacet  Vene'"-  Picto 
Fr.  Jo.  de  Flo.  ordis  Predicato,  1455. 
On  the  opposite  wall  is  the  sepulchre 
of  the  cflebrated  Card.  Lutinus 
(Osiui).  Beside  the  exit  door  are 
good  tombs  of  the  llusTici  family 
(1482  and  1488). 

Left  Transept. — A  passage  leads  to 
the  Sacristy,  where  is  a  Crucifixion 
by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  and  over  the  door 
leading  to  it  from  the  Church  a  fresco 
representing  the  Election  of  Eugenius 
IV.  and  Nicolas  V.,  which  took  jilace 
here  in  1431  and  1447.  In  a  Chapel 
behind  the  sacristy  are  some  paintings 
attributed  to  Periuiino,  brouglit  from 
a  house  in  the  adjoining  Via  di  Santa 
Chiara,  in  wliich  St.  Catharine  of 
Siena  died  in  1380. 

Left  Aisle. — IV. — S.  Vincenzo  Fer- 
rerio,  by  Bernardo  Castelli,  a  Genoese 
painter  and  friend  of  Tasso.  III. — 
*Statuette  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the 
rt.,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (?).  Over  the 
altar,  Head  ;of  Christ  (Umbrian 
School).  Two  good  Mafiei  monu- 
ments (1494). 

On  the  last  pilaster  of  the  nave  is 
a  bust  of  Raffaello  Fabretti,  a  learned 
antiquary  from  Urbino  (1700).  In  the 
corner  is  the  *Tomb  of  Francesco 
Tornabuoni  (1480),  by  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole; above  it  that  of  Card.  Tebaldi 
(14G6),  by  Andrea  del  Verroechio. 

Festa,  7  March  (St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas) ;  25  Blaroii  (Annunciation) ;  29 
Apr.  (St.  Peter  Martyr),  30  Apr.,  St. 
Catliarine.  On  this  day  females  only 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  Chapel  beyond 
the  Sacristy. 

The  Monastery,  once  the  liead- 
quarters  of  the  Dominicans,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the 

Biblioteca  Casanatense,  a  Library  of 
200,000  vols,  and  2000  MSS.,  open  on 
week  days  from  9  to  3.  Entrance  in 
tho  corner,  to  the  left  of  the  Church. 


A  bridge  connects  it  with  the  Library 
in  the  Collegio  Romano.  In  the  first 
Court  is  the  handsome  Tomb  of  Card. 
Pedro  Ferrix  (1478).  Beside  it,  that 
of  Card.  Astorgio  Agnensi  (1451); 
on  the  rt.,  five  slab  effigies  from  the 
pavement  of  tlie  old  Cliurcli. 

In  this  Convent  took  jdace  the 
disgraceful  trial  of  Galileo,  on  tlie  22nd 
June,  1633.  Galileo,  formerly  the 
friend  of  the  reigning  Pontiif,  Urban 
VIII.,  having  obtained  previously  the 
permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities at  Rome,  published  his  cele- 
brated Dialogues,  in  which  he  pro- 
pounded that  the  sun.  instead  of  the 
earth,  as  tlien  believed,  was  the  centre 
of  our  planetary  system,  or,  as  it  was 
designated,  of  the  world,  and  that  our 
planet  had  a  proper  motion,  and 
revolved  round  the  sun.  These  two 
propositions  were,  in  the  17th  cenj;., 
considered  heretical,  and,  as  the  sen- 
tence of  his  judges  stated,  absurd  in 
philosophy  and  opposed  to  Holy  Writ. 
Denounced  by  the  Pope's  friends,  and 
abandoned  by  the  Pontiff,  the  septua- 
genarian philosoi^her  was  dragged, 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  from  Flor- 
ence to  Rome,  thrown  into  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  ultimately 
brought  here  before  a  tribunal  consist- 
ing of  10  cardinals,  all  creatures  of 
Urban  VIII.,  beaded  by  one  named 
Borgia.  Before  this  court  the  illus- 
trious Florentine  was  obliged  to 
recant  on  his  knees  before  receiving 
absolution.  On  rising  after  having 
made  his  so-called  submission  to  tho 
malice  and  ignorance  of  his  perse- 
cutors, Galileo  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced, in  an  undertone,  those  cele- 
brated words,  •  E  pur  la  gira.* 

This  Monastery  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Campensis, 
erected  by  Pompey  the  Great,  a  portion 
of  which  still  existed  in  the  IGth  cent. 
Between  it  and  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Ignazio  was  a  Temple  of  Isis ;  and 
farther  S.  that  of  Serapis,  on  which 
stand  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S. 
Stefano  del  Cacco. 

S.W.  of  the  Piazza  is  the  largo 
Convent  of  8.  Chiara,  with  a  modern 
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Chapel,  now  belongiug  to  a  Collogc  of 
French  Priests. 

Behind  tlie  large  Hotel,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Piazza,  is  the  little  Church 
of  S.  Giovanni  della  Pigna.  To  the  1. 
of  the  entrance  is  the  sepidchral  slab, 
with  mosaics  and  incised  effi,u:y,  of 
Giuliano  dei  Porcari  (1182),  whose 
family  mansion  was  in  the  street  close 
by.  On  the  rt.,  another  without  mosaics 
(loG2).  The  Church  belongs  to  a 
Confraternity  for  visiting  Prisoners. 

Returning  to  the  street  which  runs 
S.  from  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  we 
pass  on  the  rt.  the  so-called  Arco 
della  Ciambella.  At  the  end  of 
the  street  on  the  1.  is  the  Church 
of  the  Stimmate  di  S.  Francesco, 
formerly  dedicated  to  the  Forty 
Martyrs.  Festa,  10  March.  It  be- 
longs to  a  Brotherhood  of  the  same 
name,  founded  at  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  in  1595.  We  now  reach  the 
Cor  so  Vitt.  Emanuele  (lite.  17). 


W.  to  the  Ponto  S.  Angelo.  In  the 
2nd  street  on  the  1.  is  the  Church  of 
S.  Nicola  dei  Cesarini,  so  called  from 
its  vicinity  to  a  mansion  of  that 
family.  Its  original  name  was  S.  N. 
de  Calcarario,  derived  from  the  calcare 
(lime-kilns)  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Festa,  (J  Dec,  3  Feb.  The  circular 
ruin  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Carmelite 
Conveut  is  cnmniouly  attributed  to  the 
Taniplo,  of  Jlffvuh-s  Jltif/nu.s  (Ui.sfos, 
described  by  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  201))  as 
standing  at  the  N.  end  of  the  CJircus 
Flaminius.  It  has  four  fluted  columns 
of  tufa  and  four  of  marble,  with  frag- 
ments of  frieze  and  capitals.  Entrance 
at  the  door  marked  Croce  Eossa  on  the 
1.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corso  is 
the  Church  of  the  Stimmate  (Etc.  IG). 

The  next  street  on  the  1.  passes 
immediately  the  Teatro  Argentina 
and  leads  to  the  Fonte  Garibaldi. 
[Nearly  opposite  a  street  leads  N.  to 
the  Redemptorist  Church  of  S.  M.  in 
Monterone,  attached  to  a  Hospice  built 
by  that  family  for  Sienese  pilgrims. 
It  was  restored  in  1245,  in  1597,  and 
in  1C80.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Padri  della  Mercede.  This  Church, 
which  retains  its  Basilican  form,  and 
its  ancient  columns,  stands  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Templum  Kverttus  lioni, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  and  dis- 
covered about  1836  by  Sarti.]  Cross- 
ing the  tramway  line,  we  reach,  on 
the  1. 


ROUTE  17. 

FEOM  THE  GESU  TO  THE  PIAZZA  NAVONA, 
BY  S.  ANDREA  DELLA  VALLE,  THE 
PALAZZO  MASSIMO,  THE  PASQUINO, 
THE    UNIVERSITY,   AND    S.  LUIGI   DEI 


PRANCESI. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  vi. 
p.  [28],  vii.j 


Tramway, 


From  the  Piazza  del  Gesu  (Rtc.  4) 
the  broad  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  leads 


S.  Giuliano  dei  Fiamminghi,  the  na- 
tional Church  of  the  Belgians,  founded 
in  713,  and  rebuilt  in  1675,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.    Festa,  27  Feb. 

Adjacent  is  the  small  Church  of  the 
Sudario,  built  in  1G05  for  the  Pied- 
montese  in  Rome,and  named  after  the 
celebrated  relic  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Turin,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen 
over  the  altar.  It  is  now  the  court 
chapel  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
when  in  Rome.  On  the  vault  is  a 
group  of  beatified  persons  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Savoy,  including  the 
Bcato  Bonifacio,  consecmted  Abp.  of 
Canterbury  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245. 
Festa,  4  May. 


The  City. 
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Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  Vidoni 
(Giustiniani-Baiidini),  designed  by 
Raphael  (1515)  for  Duke  Caftarelli, 
who  sold  it  to  Card.  Stoppani.  The 
upper  part  is  a  subsequent  addition. 
At  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs 
on  the  1.  is  an  ancient  Roman  statue 
appropriated  by  the  Abate  Luigi 
(lite.  4),  which  formerly  stood  outside 
the  Palace.  Here  are  preserved  the 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Calendar  found  in  1771  at  Palestrina 
by  Card.  Stoppani,  and  illustrated  by 
Nibby.  The  Emp.  Charles  Y.  stayed 
here  in  1536.     We  now  reach 

*S.  Andrea  della  Valle  (1591-1620), 
by  Olivieri  and  Carlo  Maderno.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Chapels  are  celebrated  for 
their  rare  and  beautiful  marbles. 

In  the  Strozzi  chapel  (2nd  rt.)  are 
copies  in  bronze  of  the  Picta  in  St. 
Peter's,  and  of  the  Leah  and  Rachel 
at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Handsome 
bronze  candlesticks.  High  up  at  the 
end  of  the  nave  are  *Monuments  of 
the  Piccolomini  Popes,  Pius  II.  (1464), 
and  Pius  III.  (1503),  by  Niccolb  della 
Gua.rdia  and  P.  P.  da  Todi ;  they 
formerly  stood  in  Old  St.  Peter's. 
The  cupola  was  painted  by  Lan- 
franco  (1581-1647).  At  the  angles 
are  the  Evangelists,  by  JJomenichino ; 
*One  of  the  best  specimens  of  his 
work  .  .  .  wonderful  compositions.' 
St.  John,  on  the  rt.,  is  '  one  of  the  best 
eflbrts  of  the  kind.' — K.  By  tlie  same 
master,  on  the  vault,  St.  Jolm  Bapt. 
pointing  to  the  Saviour ;  below,  Call- 
ing of  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew ;  1., 
Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew ;  rt.,  his 
crucifixion  ;  in  the  centre,  his  glorifi- 
cation. Between  the  windows,  Six 
Virtues. 

St.  Sebastian  in  the  3rd  chapel  1. 
is  by  Oiovanni  cZe'  Veccht.  In  the  2nd 
1.  (to  the  1.  of  the  altar)  is  the  Tomb  of 
Giov.  della  Casa,  the  learned  Abp.  of 
Benevento  (1556).  He  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  Card.  Bembo.  Witliin  the 
doorway  between  the  Ist  and  2nd 
chapels  are  good  porphyry  reliefs  of  the 
parent.^,  of  Urban  VIII. 

llioTne.^ 


The  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  here,  and  ser- 
mons in  different  languages  preached 
during  its  Octave.  I'he  Presepe 
(manger)  is  also  famous.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  the  whole  space  behind  the 
altar  is  fitted  up  as  a  stage  with  life- 
size  figures  representing  tlie  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  for  which  the 
Magi  are  substituted  on  the  6th  Jan. 

This  Church  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Gardens  and  of  the 
Hecatostylon  of  Pompey,  very  near  the 
spot  where  Caesar  fell.  It  belongs  to 
the  Theatines,  for  whom  Princess 
Costanza  Piccolomini  gave  up  her  ad- 
joining Palace  as  a  residence  in  1589. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  Pal.  del 
Bufalo,  formerly  Pal.  della  Valle,  de- 
signed by  Lorenzeito,  for  Card.  Andrea 
della  Valle.  The  ceilings  of  the  first 
floor  have  splendid  carved  and  gilt 
sunk  panels  designed  by  Oiulio  Ro- 
mano, by  whom  also  are  the  frescoes 
and  frieze  in  the  grand  saloon.  This 
was  the  paternal  mansion  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  the  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  neighbouring 
Church  and  Theatre. 

Further  on  to  the  rt.,  in  the  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele,  is  the 

Palazzo  Massimi  alle  Colonne,  built 
in  1532-36  by  Daldassare  Reruzzi,  who 
died  about  the  time  of  its  completion. 
The  fine  portico  of  six  Doric  columns 
was  designed  to  follow  the  curve  of 
the  original  narrow  street.  Within  is 
a  double  court  and  a  pretty  fountain. 
The  lesser  front,  towards  the  Piazza 
Navona,  has  some  frescoes  in  chiaro- 
scuro Irom  the  life  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  ascribed  to  Daniele  da 
Volterra.     On  the  2nd  floor  is  the 

Chapel  op  S.  Filippo  Neri  (open 
on  16th  Marcli),  when  the  miraculous 
resuscitation  of  Paolo  dei  Mas.simi,  a 
lx)y  of  14,  by  the  Saint  in  1651,  is  com- 
memorated.    On  the  1.  wall  is  u  good 
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painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  witlv 
8S.  Francis,  Lawrence,  Stephen,  and 
Anthony  of  Padua.  It  was  in  the 
adjoining  Pal  Pirro,  so  called  from 
the  statue  of  Pyrrhus  or  INIars,  now  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum,  that  Pietro 
de'  Massimi,  in  1455,  established  tlie 
earliest  printing-office  in  Rome.  Here 
also  the  first  works  that  issued  from 
it,  Apuleius  and  8t.  Augustine's  de 
Civitate  Dei,  were  printed  by  Swein- 
heim  and  Pannartz  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco ; 
but  ill  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  monks  they  removed 
to  Rome. 

This  family  claims  descent  from 
Fabius  Maxim  us  (b.c.  203),  called 
Cunetator  from  his  caution  in  war. 

We  now  reach  the  irregular  Piazza 
S.  Pantaleo,  a  central  starting-point 
for  several  omnibus  lines.  On  the  1. 
rises  the  graceful  little  *Pal.  Linotte, 
with  a  handsome  Doric  court  and 
staircase.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  lilies  on  its  frieze,  and 
has  thence  been  erroneously  called 
the  Palazzetto  Faenese.  Almost 
every  great  architect  of  the  Renais- 
sance has  been  claimed  as  its  designer, 
but  the  style  of  the  building  mostly 
accords  with  that  of  Bald.  Peruzzi. 
On  the  rt.  is  the  Church  of  S.  Pan- 
taleo,  founded  by  Honorius  III.  in 
1216,  restored  in  1621,  and  given  by 
Gregory  XV.  to  the  Padri  Scolopi 
(delle  Scuole  Pie),  instituted  by  S. 
Giuseppe  Calasanzio  (1556-1643), 
who  lived  in  the  adjoining  Convent 
and  is  buried  in  a  porphyry  urn 
beneath  the  high  altar.  His  rooms 
may  still  be  seen.  To  the  1.  of  the 
door  is  the  Tomb  of  Giov.  Alfonso 
Borelli,  of  Naples  (1680),  author  of  a 
celebrated  work  on  the  movement  of 
animals.     Close  by  is  the 

Palazzo  Braschi,  now  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  It  was  built  about  1770 
by  Pius  VI.  while  Cardinal,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  nephew  duke  Luigi 
Braschi  Onesti,  from  the  designs  of 
Morelli.  The  imposing  marble  stair- 
case is  ornamented  with  16  columns 


of  red  oriental  granite,  and  Statues  of 
Commodus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and  Bac- 
chus. Here  were  the  Carceres  of  the 
Stadium  Agonale. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  P. 
Braschi  is  the  little  Piazza  di  Pas- 
quino,  so  called  from  a  tailor  of  that 
name  who  had  a  shop  here,  which  was 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  gossips  of 
the  city,  and  from  which  their  satirical 
witticisms  on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circu- 
lation. Opposite  his  shop  was  a 
*statue,  supposed  to  represent  Mene- 
laus  supporting  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus,  of  which  a  mutilated  frag- 
ment, much  admired  by  artists, 
remains.  Witticisms  on  the  events 
of  the  time  were  placed  by  Pasquino 
and  his  friends  on  the  pedestal  of 
this  statue :  hence  the  term.  Pasqui- 
nade. The  statue  of  Marforio  (or 
Ocean),  which  formerly  stood  near 
the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severue,  was 
made  the  vehicle  for  replying  to  the 
attacks  of  Pasquino,  and  for  many 
years  they  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of 
wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
the  Menelaus  fragment,  called  Pas- 
quino, also ;  but  the  Duca  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Until  the  introduction  of 
a  free  press,  the  Romans  seemed  to 
regard  Pasquino  as  part  of  their  social 
system  :  he  was  in  some  measure  the 
organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there  was 
scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he  did 
not  pronounce  judgment.  Some  of 
his  sayings  were  very  witty,  and  fully 
maintained  the  character  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens for  satirical  epigrams  and 
repartee.  During  a  bad  harvest  in  the 
time  of  Pius  VI.,  when  the  pagnotta, 
or  loaf  of  two  bajocchi,  had  decreased 
considerably  in  size,  the  passion  of  the 
Pope  for  the  inscription  which  records 
his  munificence  on  so  many  of  the 
statues  in  the  Vatican  was  satirised 
by  the  exhibition  of  one  of  these  little 
rolls,  inscribed  Munijicentid  Pii  Sexti. 
Canova  exhibited  his  draped  figure  of 
Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfleri 
during  the  French    invasion ;    Pas- 
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quino  immediately  lauuchctl  this 
criticism  :— 

Canova  questa  volta  1'  ha  sbagliata> 
Ha  r  Italia  vestita,  ed  e  spogliata. 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  ui)on 
which  Pasquino  did  not  spare  the 
emperor : — 

T/Altissimo  iu  bu,  ci  manda  la  tempesta, 
L'Altissimo  qua  gin,  ci  toglia  quel  che  resta, 

E  fra  i  Due  Altissimi, 

Stiamo  noi  malissimi. 

One  of  his  most  remarkable  sayings 
is  recorded  in  connection  with  Urban 
VIII.  It  was  this  Pope  whom  the 
satirist  so  severely  castigated  for  strip- 
ping the  Pantheon  of  its  brazen  roof, 
which  all  preceding  plunderers  of 
Home  had  spared  : — Quodnou  fecerunt 
harhari,  fecere  Barherini. 

Opposite  is  the  little  Church  of  the 
Agonizzanti,  belonging  to  a  Brother- 
hood who  offer  up  special  prayers  for 
persons  in  extremis.  The  Via  del 
Governo  Vecchio  leads  hence  to  the 
Ponte  S.  Augelo  (Rte.  22). 

Turning  E.,  through  the  Via  di 
Pasquino,  and  crossing  tlie  S.  end  of 
the  Piazza  Navona,  the  1st  street  on 
the  1.  leads  to  the 

UNIVERSITA  DELLA  SAPIENZA, 
founded  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1244,  as 
a  school  for  canon  and  civil  law.  It 
was  enlarged  in  1295  by  Boniface 
VIIL,  who  created  the  theological 
schools ;  the  philological  professor- 
ships were  added  in  1310  by  Cle- 
ment V.  Subsequent  pontiffs  en- 
larged the  plan  by  the  introduction  of 
scientific  studies.  The  present  build- 
ing was  finished  in  157G  by  Giucomo 
della  Porto,.  Over  a  window  above  the 
entrance  is  the  inscription  Initium 
isaylentiae  iinwr  Domini.  The  Uni- 
versity was  entirely  remodelled  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1825,  and  by  tke  Italian 
Government  in  1871.  It  has  faculties 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Philology,  and 
Mathematics,  and  an  Archaeological 
School.  Eleven  Professors  are  at- 
tached to  the  lirwt  faculty,  24  to  the 


second,  13  to  the  third,  IG  to  the 
fourth,  and  6  to  the  last.  All  lec- 
tures are  gratuitous.  Their  salaries 
vary  from  3000  to  6000  fr.,  paid  by 
the  Government.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  2000.  The  oblong 
court  has  a  double  portico,  supported 
in  the  lower  tier  by  Doric  and  in  the 
upper  by  Ionic  pilasters.  On  the  E. 
side  is  the 

Chapel  of  S.  Ivo,  now  a  class-room, 
with  a  twisted  spire  in  the  most 
fantastic  style  of  Borromini. 

On  the  N.  side  is  the  University 
Library  iBiblioteca  Alessandrina)^ 
founded  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  liber- 
ally increased  by  Leo  XII.  It  con- 
tains about  90,000  vols.  (Adm.,p.[16]). 
The  Museum  has  a  very  good  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  much  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  that  of  Monsignore 
Spada,  particularly  rich  in  Russian 
specimens;  a  collection  of  gems  be- 
queathed by  Leo.  XII. ;  an  extensive 
series  of  geological  specimens  illus- 
trative of  Brocchi's  work  on  the 
'  Suolo  di  Roma  ; '  a  collection  of  fossil 
organic  remains  from  the  environs  of 
Rome ;  600  specimens  of  ancient 
Roman  marbles  formed  by  Signer  Belli ; 
and  a  cabinet  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy.  The  technical 
faculties  have  been  removed  to  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  a  handsome 
building  for  the  study  of  physics  and 
chemistry  has  been  erected  in  the 
garden  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna. 

Opposite  (at  the  corner)  is  the  Pal. 
Maccarani,  built  for  the  Ccnci  family 
by  Giulio  Romano  in  1526. 

Adjoining  it  (entrance  round  the 
corner  to  the  rt.)  is  the  Pal.  Lante, 
begun  by  Sansovino,  but  altered.  In 
the  Court  are  a  few  ancient  columns, 
and  a  group  of  Ino  nursing  Bacchus. 

S.  Eustachio,  mentioned  in  the  8th 
cent.,  was  restored  and  consecrated 
afresh  by  Celestin  III.  in  1196.  The 
bells  of  its  ancient  tower  were  brought 
from  Castro,  a  city  demolished  by 
Innocent  X.  in  1649  because  of  the 
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murder  of  its  bishop.  Beneath  the 
liigh  altar  is  a  handsome  urn  of  red 
porphyry,  containing  the  Saint's  re- 
mains. Here  was  baptized,  in  loo7, 
the  celebrated  captain  A  less.  Farnese. 
Festa,  20  Sept. 

The  Via  Palombella  leads  hence 
immediately  to  the  Pantheon. 

A  short  distance  N.  of  S.  Eustachio 
is  the 

Pal.  Giustiniani,  begun  by  Giov. 
Fontana  in  1580,  and  completed  by 
Borromini.  It  is  built  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths,  and  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  antiquities. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  these  treasures  are 
now  in  the  Vatican  or  in  the  Museo 
Torlonia.  On  the  stairs  are  a  few 
ancient  statues.  There  are  several 
reliefs  in  the  walls  round  the  court, 
belonging  to  sepulchral  urns,  one  of 
which  represents  a  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cession, with  Asiatic  elephants,  pan- 
thers, a  giraffe,  and  a  chariot  drawn 
by  lions. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of 
the  Virtuosi  del  Pantheon  (p.  156),  an 
artistic  Congregation,  which  invites 
young  artists  to  compete  for  prizes  in 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 

Immediately  N.  is  the  Pal.  Patrizi, 
with  a  good  collection  of  Pictures  and 
of  Limoges  enamel. 

On  its  N.  side  is  the  Piazza  Ran- 
danini.  Opposite  stands  the  Church 
of 

S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  erected  in 
1589  by  Catharine  de'  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Giaxiomo  delta  Porta. 

Rt.  Aisle. — On  the  1.,  Monument 
to  the  French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the 
siege  of  Rome.  The  Church  is  full 
of  tombs  of  artists  and  other  illustrious 
Frenchmen.  In  the  1st  chapel  rt.  is 
the  Tomb  of  Card.  d'Angennes  (1587). 
The  2nd  contains  some  fine  *  Frescoes 
from  the  Life  of  S.  Cecilia,  by 
Domenichino.  On  the  vault  S.  Cecilia 
expressing  her  contempt  for  idols,  the 
Saint  borne  to  heaven  by  Angels, 
and  the  Angel  offering  crowns  to  S. 


Cecilia  and  her  husband  Valerian  ;  on 
the  walls  the  saint  distributing  her 
clothes  among  the  poor  (a  masterly 
group),  and  her  Death,  'cold  and 
studied.' — K.  Over  the  altar,  copy  of 
Raphael's  S.  Cecilia  at  Bologna,  by 
Guido  Beni.  3rd  chapel.  Tomb  of 
Card,  d'  Ossat  (1604),  ambassador  of 
Henry  IV.,  with  mosaic  portrait.  In 
the  4th  chapel,  frescoes  by  G.  Sic- 
ciolante  and  others  ;  on  the  rt..  Victory 
of  Clovis  over  the  Huns,  during  which 
the  three  toads  on  his  flag  were 
changed  into  lilies  ;  on  the  1.,  Baptism 
of  Clovis  by  St.  Remy ;  over  the  altar, 
Destruction  of  idols.  5th  chapel. 
Tomb  of  the  painter  Gue'rin,  and  of 
the  art-historian  S.  d'  Agincourt. 
Over  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  a 
monument  to  Card,  de  la  Grange 
d'Arquian,  father-in-law  of  Sobieski, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  105.  The 
Assumption,  at  the  high  altar,  is  by 
Francesco  Bassano. 

Left  Aisle. — In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Matthew  are  pictures  of  the  calling 
and  death  of  the  Saint,  and  an  altar- 
piece,  by  M.  Caravaggio. 

The  tomb  of  Pauline  de  Montmorin 
(1st  chapel  1.)  was  erected  by  Chateau- 
briand, who  wrote  the  inscription. 
Opposite  is  a  monument  to  Claude 
Lorrain,  erected  by  the  French  nation. 
San  Luigi  is  the  national  Church  of 
France,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  Government.  High  mass 
with  music  every  Sun.  at  10.  In  the 
Court  of  the  house  on  the  rt.  (apply 
in  the  Sacristy)  are  some  very  inter- 
esting sculptures  and  a  good  tomb  from 
the  demolished  Church  of  S.  Ivo. 

In  the  street  which  runs  S.  of  this 
Church  is  the  little  chapel  of  S.;Salva- 
tore  in  Thermis,  with  a  curious  relief 
at  a  Tomb  opposite  the  door.  It  re- 
presents St.  Giles,  patron  Saint  of  the 
deceased,  offering  his  Soul  to  God  and 
the  Madonna  (1523).  The  name  of 
the  Church  helps  to  identify  the  site 
of  the 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Alexander  Se- 
verns.     These  extensive  and  richly  j 
decorated  Thermae  stood  between  the 
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Church  of  S.  Eustachio  and  the  Pan- 
theon. The  Baths  of  Nero  were 
erected  about  a.d.  60 ;  and  restored  by 
Alexander  Severus  about  a.d.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
I  covered  at  various  times  under  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Luigi,  the  Pal.  Giusti- 
niani,  and  the  Pal.  Madama.  The 
only  remnant  now  visible  is  the  hemi- 
cycle,  which  exists  in  the  stable  of 
an  inn  in  the  Piazza  Randanini. 
The  two  columns  added  to  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  by  Alex- 
ander VI r.  were  taken  from  the 
Baths. 

We  next  reach  the  Piazza  Madama, 
in  which  is  the  front  entrance  to  the 

Palazzo  Madama,  named  after  Mar- 
garet of  Panna,  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  and  rebuilt  in  1642  by 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  from  the  designs 
of  MarucelU.  It  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  site  covered  by  Nero's  Baths, 
of  which  there  remained  standing  in 
the  second  court,  as  late  as  1740, 
an  enormous  arch  of  brickwork,  and 
some  massive  walls.  All  this  was 
wantonly  destroyed  by  Benedict  XIV., 
during  his  additions  to  the  Palace. 
In  the  court  and  on  the  staircase  are 
a  few  statues,  sarcophagi,  and  reliefs. 
Within  is  the  Italian  Senate  House, 
a  beautiful  semi-circular  hall,  with 
adjoining  suites  of  offices,  and  com- 
mittee-rooms. On  the  first  floor  are 
frescoes  illustrative  of  Koman  History, 
by  Cesare  Maccari  (1888),  and  there 
is  a  valuable  Librarv.  We  now  enter 
the 

*PIAZZA  NAVONA,  officially  called 
Circa  Agonale,  which  occupies  the 
site  and  preserves  the  form  of  tlie 
Stadium  built  by  Domitian,  and  re- 
stored by  Alexander  Severus.  Navona 
is  a  corruption  of  Agones — the  contests 
which  are  supj)Osed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Arena.  The  official  name 
is,  however,  a  mis-nomer,  as  '  the  place 
was  not  a  Circus,  but  a  Stadium  ;  nor 
were  the  games  held  in  a  Circus  ever 
called  Agonalia.^ — B.  The  Piazza 
is  2.50  yds.  in  length,  and  occupies 
4|  Eng.  acres.  The  Stadium  could 
^commodate  33,000  persons.      Some 


ruins  of  its  arches  may  be  seen  under 
the  Church  of  S.  Agnese,  and  some 
remains  of  the  Carceres  were  dis- 
covered in  1868,  near  the  Pal.  Braschi, 
in  building  a  subterranean  gallery  for 
the  Acqua  Vergine,  as  well  as  portions 
of  the  curve  and  seats  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Piazza. 

It  contains  three  Fountains.  Those 
at  the  extremities  were  erected  by 
Gregory  XIII.  That  to  the  N.,  re- 
stored in  1878,  represents  Neptune 
struggling  with  a  sea  monst-ar.  That 
to  the  S.  is  adorned  with  the  ^gure  of 
a  Moor,  Masks,  and  Tritons,  by 
Bernini.  The  central  fountain  was 
raised  by  Bernini  under  Innocent  X. 
in  1651.  It  forms  a  circular  basin, 
73  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  mass  of  rock 
in  the  centre,  to  which  are  chained 
four  river  -  gods,  representing  the 
Danube,  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  figures  and  design  are 
criticised  by  Forsyth  as  'a  fable  of 
Aesop  done  into  stone.' 

Above  the  whole  rises  an  Obelisk  of 
red  granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphs, 
and  broken  into  five  pieces.  It  was 
found  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius 
(Rte.  42),  and  is  supposed  to  he  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
The  mass  of  artificial  rock  upon  which 
it  stands  is  about  40  ft.  high,  and  the 
height  of  the  shaft  51  ft.  During  the 
Papal  rule,  the  Piazza  Navona  was 
flooded  every  Sat.  and  Sun.  in  August, 
and  turned  into  an  artificial  Lake  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people. 

The  Church  of  S.  Agnese  occupies 
the  site  of  a  much  older  building, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Agnes 
is  said  to  have  been  publicly  exposed 
after  her  torture,  and  to  have  struck 
with  blindness  the  first  person  who 
saw  her  degradation.  It  existed  in 
the  8th  cent.,  was  reconsecrated  in 
1123,  and  entirely  rebuilt  in  1652.  The 
interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
has  eight  fiiiecolumns  of  red  Cottanello 
marble,  and  is  almost  the  only  Church 
in  Rome  without  pictures  or  painting 
upon  its  walls.  In  place  of  these  are 
statues   and    reliefs    bv    17th    oenl 
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sculptors.  On  the  1.,  St.  Eustace 
amidst  tlie  wild  beasts  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre; next,  St.  Sebastian,  an  an- 
tique statue  altered ;  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Cocili.'i ;  over  the  high  altar,  Holy 
Family  with  Saints  ;  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Emercntiana  ;  St.  Agnes,  in  the  midst 
of  flames  ;  Death  of  St.  Alexis.  The 
monument  of  Innocent  X.,  over  the 
entrance,  is  by  Maini.  In  a  recess 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  Princess  Mary  Talbot  Doria 
(1857).  Between  the  1st  and  2iid 
chapels  rt.  a  staircase  descends  to  a 
Crypt,  the  altar  of  which  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  subt(jrranean  vault  of 
the  Stadium  where  St.  Agnes  was  ex- 
posed. Above  it  is  a  relief  of  the 
Saint  miraculously  covered  with  hair, 
by  Algardi.  An  inner  Chapel,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cell  wherein  tlie 
youthful  Saint  was  imprisoned,  has  a 
beautiful  pavement  of  14th  cent, 
mosaic. 

S.  of  the  Church  stands  the  Palazzo 
Pamfili,  erected  in  1650.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Olimpia  Maidalchini 
Pamfili,  sister-in-law  of  Innocent  X. 
The  roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  with  the  adventures 
of  Aeneas  ;  there  are  also  some  frescoes 
by  Eomanelli  and  G.  Poussin.  Part  of 
the  Palace  is  occupied  by  the 

CoUegio  Pamfili,  founded  by  Inno- 
cent X.,  for  the  education  of  youths 
connected  with  the  family,  who  serve 
at  the  functions  held  in  the  adjoining 
Church.  The  College  has  a  good 
Library,  and  numbers  about  twelve 
students.  Here  is  established  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica  (p.  [60]).  Op- 
posite is  the  Church  of 

S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  founded 
by  an  Infante  of  Spain  in  the  12th 
cent.,  restored  in  1450,  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  a  Canon  of  Seville  in  1485. 
Alexander  VI.,  being  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, further  embellished  it,  and 
added  a  new  front,  the  Church  having 
formerly  faced  the  Via  della  Sapienza, 
where  is'now  the  entrance  to  the  Col- 
lege. Its  numerous  works  of  art  have 
been    removed   by    the    Spaniards. 


After  remaining  closed  and  out  of 
repair  for  many  years  the  Ciiurch  has 
"been  bought  and  restored  by  the 
French  Congregation  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  is  now  called  Sacro  Cuore. 
Over  the  door,  Angels,  1.  by  Paolo 
Romano,  rt.  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The 
large  *Chapel  on  the  rt.  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Antonio  da  San^ 
gallo;  the  Statue  of  St.  James  is  by 
Sansovino. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza 
Navona  vre  reach  the  Church  of 

S.  M.  dell'  Anima,  so  called  from  a 
marble  group  of  the  Virgin  and  two 
figures,  representing  souls,  over  the 
doorway.  It  was  begun  in  1400,  and 
completed  by  Ghdiano  da  Sangallo. 
Tlie  fine  interior  is  supported  on 
massive  pilasters.  Over  the  entrance, 
copy  of  a  window  by  Guillaume  Mar- 
sillac,  introducing  the  two  souls. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  the 
Tomb  of  Card.  Andrew  of  Austria 
(1600);  on  the  1.,  Tomb  of  Card. 
Encken worth  (1534).  Over  the  Ist 
altar  rt.,  S.  Benno,  by  Saraceni. 
The  Saint  was  Bishop  of  Meissen, 
and  had  thrown  the  keys  of  his 
Cathedral  into  the  Elbe,  to  prevent 
the  excommunicated  Emp.  Henry  IV. 
from  entering.  He  now  receives  them 
from  a  fisherman,  who  had  found 
them  inside  a  fish.  To  the  rt.  is  a 
tomb  of  1518,  with  good  arabesques. 
2nd,  Holy  Family,  by  Gimignani. 
To  the  1.,  Tomb  of  Card.  Johann 
Slusius  (1687).  4th,  altered  copy  of 
IMichel  Angclo's  Pieta,  by  Nanni  di 
Baccio  Bigio.  The  handsome  monu- 
ment of  Adrian  VI.,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  was  designed  by  Bal- 
dassare  Peruzzi,  and  executed  by  M. 
Angelo  Sanese  and  Niccolo  Triholo. 
Upon  the  urn  lies  the  statue  of  this 
semi-barbarian  pontiff;  above  is  a 
relief  of  the  Virgin  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  niches  statues 
of  the  four  cardinal  Virtues  ;  the  relief 
represents  the  entrance  of  the  Pope 
into  Rome.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleves  (1575).  Modern 
paintings  of  (rt.)  Charlemagne  and 
St.  Boniface,  (1.)  Henry  of  Bavaria 
and  Leo  IX. 
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Over  the  high  altar,  *Holy  Family 
with  SS.  James  and  Mark,  by  G-iulio 
Bomano,  liue  but  much  injured.  On 
the  1.  by  the  door  leading  to  the 
Sacristy  is  the  Tomb  of  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius  of  Hamburg,  the  celebiuted 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  (1661).  In 
the  passage  is  a  relief  belonging  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  re- 
presenthig  Gregory  XIII.  giving  him 
his  sword  of  command.  In  the  Court 
beyond,  leading  to  S.  M.  ilella  Pace, 
are  some  interesting  fragments  of 
sculpture,  1st  chapel  1.,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Lambert,  by  Saraceni. 

S.  M.  deir  Auima  is  the  national 
Church  of  the  German  Austrians,  for 
whom  a  large  hospital  {Xt nodochium) 
is  attached.  Excellent  nuisic  every 
Sunday  at  11,  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys 
from  the  adjacent  Scuola  Greyorlana. 
Good  Orguu,  built  in  Germany. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street,  S.  of 
the  Church,  is  the  medi£eval  Torre 
Meilmi,  marking  the  site  of  a  ^Mansion 
which  belonged  to  that  once  powerful 
family.  Opposite  S.  31.  dell'  Anima 
is  S.  Niccola  del  Lorenesi,  the  national 
Church  of  the  Alsatians,  rebuilt  in 
1636  with  blocks  of  travertine  foimd 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Stadium. 

Behind  S.  ]\I.  dell'  Anima  is  tlie 
Church  of 


S.  Maria  della  Pace,  l>uilt  by 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1487,  to  commemorate 
the  Peace  of  Christendom,  after  it 
had  been  threatened  by  the  Turks  in 
1480.  The  Church  occupies  the  site 
of  S.  Andrea  de  Aquaremiriis,  so  called 
from  the  water  carriers  who  plied  their 
trade  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  designed 
by  Baecio  Pontdli,  and  n.'stored  by 
Alexander  VII.  from  tlie  designs  of 
Bittro  da  Curtona,  who  added  tlie 
semicircular  portico.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Semiuaiio  Komano.  The  in- 
terior consi.sts  of  a  short  nave  followed 
by  an  octagonal  domed  transept,  with 
chapels.  Over  the  Chigi  chapel  (1st 
rt.)  are  the  celebrated  *Siijyls  by 
Jiaphael,  painted  in  1514 — the  Cu- 
m;iean,  Persian,  Phrygian,  and  Tibur- 
tinc.  They  are  universally  '  classed 
among   tlie    most   perfect    works    of 


Raphael's  maturer  pencil  combining 
grandeur  and  grace,'  though  so  much 
restored  that  '  little  remains  of  the 
original  but  the  composition.'  (Best 
light,  from  10  to  11.)  The  figures  of 
Joshua,  David,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  in 
the  lunette  above  are  by  Timoteo 
Viti.  Outside  the  2nd  chapel  are 
some  overladen  reliefs,  rich  in  ara- 
besque designs,  by  Simone  Mosca  ;  by 
him  also,  in  his  best  style,  are  the 
two  *mouuments  of  the  Cesi  family. 
The  high  altar  has  a  miracle-working 
Madonna,  famous  for  her  jewels,  and 
some  graceful  chihh-en  on  the  vault, 
painted  by  Alhani  when  young.  To 
the  rt.,  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Sermo- 
neta;  in  the  opposite  Chapel  fine 
gilded  marble  sculptures  (1490).  Over 
the  next  altar  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, by  Sermoneta,  'a  pleasing 
picture.' 

1st  cliapel  1.,  fresco  by  Baldassare 
Beruzzi,  discovered  under  a  modern 
painting,  'showing  the  influence  of 
Sodoma.' — 3/.  It  represents  Card. 
Ponzetti  kneeling  before  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Bridget  and 
Catharine  (1516).  Above  are  Old 
Testament  scenes,  by  ihe  same  painter. 
At  the  side,  family  *Monuments  of 
1509  and  1505. 

Turning  to  the  rt.  from  the  portico, 
a  doorway  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the 

♦Monastery  Court,  with  a  double 
tier  of  arcades,  built  by  Bramante 
in  1494.  (Entrance  also  througli  the 
Sacristy.)  On  the  E.  side  is  the  Tomb 
of  Bp.  Bocciacio  of  Modena  (1497). 

Opposite,  standing  back  in  the  little 
Piazza  di  Montevecchio,  is  a  house  of 
good  early  cinque-cento  design.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rustic  basement  with  three 
round-headed  entrances  and  two  upper 
stories  with  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
pilasters.  To  the  1.  is  another  house 
in  good  Tuscan  style. 
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ROUTE  18. 

FBOM  THE  PIAZZA  NAVONA  TO  THE 
rOXTE  S.  ANGELO,  BY  S.  APOLLINARE, 
THE  PALAZZO  ALTEMl'S,  S.  AGOSTINO, 
AND  S.  SALYATOBE  IN  LAUKO. 

[For  plan  of  this  Rente,  see  p.  161.] 

[Omn.  p.  [-22],  v.,  X. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i.,  v.] 

Standing  back  on  the  rt.,  immedi- 
ately N.  of  the  Piazza  Xavona,  is  the 
Church  of 

S.  Apollinare,  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  Church  by 
St.  Sylvester.  It  vras  entirely  rebuilt 
by  Benedict  XIY.,  and  consists  of  a 
large  vestibule,  and  an  undivided 
nave ;  the  choir  and  high  altar  were 
erected  by  the  architect  Fuga  at  his 
own  expense  in  1750.  In  the  vesti- 
bule on  the  1.  is  a  16th  cent,  painting 
of  the  Umbrian  School,  representing 
the  Madonna  with  SS.  Paul  and  Peter. 
Beneath  the  Church,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  its  sacred  relics,  is  an  ex- 
tensive Crypt,  with  several  plain 
tombs  of  martyrs.  S.  Apollinare  be- 
longs to  the  Seminario  Romano,  founded 
by  Pius  lY.  in  1560  as  a  Theological 
College  for  the  diocese,  and  now  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Rome. 

[Close  to  this  Church  was  the 
Statio  liationis  JInrmorinHf  or  cen- 
tral office  for  the  regulation  of  im- 
ported marbles.  In  classical  and  even 
in  mediaeval  times,  all  the  principal 
stonecutters  of  the  Campus  Martius 
had  their  shops  in  the  vicinity.] 

Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  Altemps, 
built  in  1580,  and  now  the  property 
of  Pope  Leo.  XIII.  The  porticoes 
surrounding  the  court,  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  are  handsome.  Crossing  the 
court,  a  staircase  on  the  rt.  ascends 
to  a  richly  ornamented  Chapel,  in 
which  is  preserved  the  body  of  Pope 
S,  Aniceto,  martyred  in  168.     Op  the 


1.  wall  arc  five  small  birds,  very 
cleverly  formed  of  inlaid  marble. 
Festa,  17  Apr.  A  few  yds.  S.,  at  the 
comer  of  a  Piazzetta,  is  the 

Torre  Sangnigfna,  so  named  from 
the  family  to  which  it  belonged. 

E.  of  S.  Apollinare  stands  the 
Church  of 

S.  AGOSTINO,  rebuilt  in  1484  on 
the  site  of  a  small  13th  cent,  struc- 
ture by  Card.  Guillaume  d'Estoute- 
ville,  ambassador  of  France,  from  the 
designs  of  the  Florentine  architect 
Baccio  Puntelli.  The  whole  building 
was  remodelled  by  Vanvitdli  in  1740, 
and  more  recently  in  a  very  tasteless 
style.  The  elegant  simple  front  (1483) 
which  remains  untouched  is  of  tra- 
vertine taken  from  the  Colosseum  : 
the  cupola  (1480)  was  the  first  con- 
structed in  Rome.  The  interior  retains 
its  original  pointed  roof  over  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts.  Three  piers  on 
each  side  are  painted  with  Prophets, 
the  modern  subjects  above  being  scrip- 
tural histories,  and  subjects  relative 
to  St.  Augustine  and  his  mother 
S.  Monica.  On  the  third  pilaster  1. 
is  a  *  Fresco  of  Isaiah  and  two  angels 
holding  a  tablet.  'Raphael  painted 
it  (probably  in  1512)  for  John  Goritz 
(whose  name  is  on  the  tablet),  a 
native  of  Luxemburg  and  apostolic 
l^rotonotary  at  the  Holy  See.  It  shows 
the  influence  of  Michel  Angelo's  works 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.' — K.  It  was  so 
much  restored  by  Daniele  da  Volterra 
that  little  of  the  original  remains. 

The  fine  *Madonna  and  Child  in 
marble  on  the  entrance  wall  is  by 
Jacopo  da  Sansovino.  It  is  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  the  entire  wall 
beside  it  is  covered  with  ofierings 
of  devotees.  '  Colossal,  recalling 
Michel  Angelo  in  massive  figure, 
pose  of  hands,  and  drapery.' — P. 

Rt.  aisle. — 1st  Chapel,  St.  Catha- 
rine, between  SS.  Stephen  and  Lau- 
rence, by  Venusti. — 2nd, Copy  by  Nucci 
of  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Rosa,  so 
called  from  the  wreaths  of  roses  held 
by  the  angels  above  (original  lost). — 
4th,  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  Peter,  in 
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white  marble,  by  Cotignola.  Beyond 
the  5th,  Tomb  of  Panvinius  the  anti- 
quary (1568).  In  the  passage  leading 
to  the  Sacristy  are  two  good  Tombs 
(1500).  Beyond  the  door,  Tomb  of 
Card.  Noris  (1704), 

Et.  transept. — St.  Augustine,  between 
SS.  John  Bapt.  and  Paul  the  Hermit, 
by  Guercino.  High  altar :  over  it, 
Virgin  and  Child,  a  Greek  painting 
brought  from  Constantinople. 

Left  transept :  In  the  Chapel  to  the 
1.  of  the  high  altar  are  the  remains  of 
St.  Monica,  mother  of  Augustine,  in 
an  urn  of  verde  antico.  In  a  niche  on 
the  1.  is  her  tomb,  by  Isaia  da  Pisa. 
Further  1.,  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva, 
three  groups  by  Ercole  Ferrata.  Left 
aisle:  4th  Chapel,  S.  Apollonia,  by 
Muziano. — 2ud,  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Anne,  by  Andrea  da  Sansovino 
(1512),  'not  very  good.'— P. 

[The  Convent  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Church,  now  the  Marine  Office,  con- 
tains the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  so 
called  from  Card.  Angelo  Rocca,  who 
founded  it  in  1605  (Adm.,  p.  [17)]. 
It  comprises  150,000  printed  books, 
6000  pamphlets,  and  2950  MSS.  There 
are  many  valuable  works  from  the 
collections  of  Holstenius,  presented 
by  Card.  Barberini  and  Card.  Noris; 
besides  several  cinque-cento  editions, 
inedited  Chinese  and  Coptic  MSS.,  a 
Syriac  Gospel  of  the  7th  cent.,  a  Dante 
of  the  14th  cent,  with  miniatures,  and 
an  edition  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with 
the  preface  acknowledging  the  en- 
couragement of  Cromwell,  tlie  '  Sere- 
nissimus  Princeps,'  which  was  after- 
wards altered  to  suit  the  dedication  to 
Charles  II.  Here  also  are  several 
very  interesting  tombs  belonging  to 
S.  AgOHtino.  Two  of  them  have 
Greek  ei>itaph8.] 

Issuing  from  the  side  door  in  the 
left  aisle,  within  which  are  some 
sculptures  of  Latin  Fathers  and  other 
subjects,  and  turning  to  the  rt.,  we 
reach,  in  the  Via  dell  Orso,  the 
Church  of 


S.  Antonio  del  Portoghesi,  originally 
dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot, 
but  rebuilt  in  1695  by  the  Portuguese 
nation  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  Juana  of  Lisbon  annexed  to 
it  a  richly  endowed  Hospice  in  1417. 
The  whole  Church  is  gaudily  decorated 
with  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper,  and  contains  numerous  tombs  of 
Portuguese  who  have  died  at  Rome. 
At  the  2nd  altar  1.  are  two  columns  of 
fiore  di persico^~the  only  ones  in  Rome, 
except  two  which  were  found  in  1893 
behind  the  apse  of  S.  Martino  ai 
Monti,  among  the  remains  of  the 
House  of  Equitius. 

A  few  yards  W.  of  the  Church  rises 
tlie  Torre  della  Scimia,  erected  about 
1450.  "At  one  angle  of  the  tower  is 
a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  with  a  lamp. 
Tliree  or  four  centuries  ago  the  ad- 
joining palace  was  inhabited  by  a 
nobleman  who  had  an  only  son  and  a 
large  pet  monkey.  One  day  the  mon- 
key caught  the  infant  up,  and  clam- 
bered to  this  lofty  turret,  and  sat  there 
with  him  in  his  arms,  grinning  and 
chattering  like  the  devil  himself.  The 
father  was  in  despair,  but  was  afraid 
to  pursue  the  monkey  lest  he  should 
fling  the  child  from  the  height  of  the 
tower,  and  make  his  escape.  At  last  he 
vowed  that  if  the  boy  were  safely  re- 
stored to  him  he  would  build  a  shrine 
at  the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  cause 
it  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  place  for  ever. 
By-and-by  the  monkey  came  down 
and  deposited  the  child  on  the  ground ; 
the  father  fulfilled  his  vow,  built  the 
shrine,  and  made  it  obligatory  on  all 
future  possessors  of  the  palace  to  keep 
the  lamp  burning  before  it.  Centuries 
have  passed ;  the  property  has  changed 
hands,  but  still  there  is  the  shrine  on 
the  giddy  top  of  tlie  tower  far  aloft 
over  the  street,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  monkey  sat,  and  there  burns  the 
lamp  in  memory  of  the  father's  vow." 
— N.  Hawthorne. 

The  Via  dell'  Orso  now  leads  W.  to 
the  new  embankment  of  the  Tiber. 
Turning  1.  into  the  Via  del  Soldato 
we  reach  the  little  Piazza  Fiammetia. 
On  the  1.  is  the  Pal.  Altempn  (see 
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Itoide  18. — S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro. 
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above) ;  on  the  rt.  the  Pal.  Sacripante, 
built  by  Bart.  Ammanati.  Further 
on,  at  No.  7,  in  tlie  Via  Maschera 
d'Oro,  is  the  Fable  of  Niobe  over  the 
front,  painted  in  chiaroscuro  by  Poli- 
doro  (la  Caravaggio.  On  the  1.  in 
a  by-street  is  the  little  Church  of 
S.  Salvatore  in  Primicerio,  united  with 
that  of  S.  Trifone,  and  belonging  to  a 
Confraternity. 

We  now  reach  the  Pal.  Lancellotti, 
begun  by  Fr.  da  Volterra  under 
Sixtus  v.,  and  finished  by  C.  Maderiio. 
The  doorway  was  added  by  Dome- 
nichino.  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  ancient  sculptures,  the  best  of 
which  have  gone  to  the  Vatican.  In 
the  private  room  of  tlie  Prince,  only 
shown  by  special  permission,  is  the 
celebrated  *Discobolus,  found  on  the 
Esquiline  in  1781.  This  noble  statue 
is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  famous 
one  in  bronze  by  Myron,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Rome.  At  the  corner 
on  the  rt.  is  the  ancient  Church  of 
S.  Simone  Profeta,  rebuilt  in  IGIO. 

Eeturnin-j;  into  the  Via  dei  Coronari, 
a  little  further  W.  is 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  founded  by 
Card.  Latino  Orsini  in  1450  for  the 
Canons  of  S.  .Giorgio  in  Alga,  on  the 
site  of  the  laurel-grove  which  stood 
near  the  Portico  of  Europa.  Upon 
the  suppression  of  this  body  in  1G69, 
it  was  bouglit  by  the  Confraternity  of 
the  3Iarchegiani,  who  dedicated  it  to 
the  Madonna  di  Loreto,  and  estab- 
lished here  a  College  for  twelve  boys 
from  the  March  of  Ancona. 

At  the  3rd  altar  rt.  is  a  Nativity, 
the  first  work  of  Fietro  da  Cortona. 
Left  transept,  copy  of  a  very  ancient 
Crucifix  at  Sirolo  near  Ancona.  2nd 
left,  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  said  to 
have  been  painted  in  1-494.  This 
Church  is  full  of  memorials  of  Loreto 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  oyer  the 
W.  front  is  a  huge  tasteless  relief, 
representing  the  transport  by  angels 
of  the  Holy  House. 

The  adjoining  College  has  a  hand- 
some Cloister,  from  which  opens  on 
the  rt.  a  room  with  some  good  mediae- 
val monuments  that  stood  formerly  in 


the  Cburch.  Among  them  is  that 
raised  by  the  Canons  of  S.  Giorgio 
(instituted  by  Ant.  Cornaro  of  Venice) 
to  their  patron  Eugenius  IV.,  with 
his  recumbent  statue  by  Isaia  da 
Fisa  (1440),  and  an  inscription  re- 
lative to  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Councils  of  Basle  and  Florence.  In  a 
smaller  court  beyond  the  cloister  is  a 
monumental  doorway  to  an  oratory, 
erected  to  Card.  Latino  Orsini,  with 
his  portrait-bust.  Facing  it  is  a  simi- 
lar doorway,  and  above  the  entrance  a 
relief  of  St.  Peter's  deliverance  from 
prison. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a 
School  of  Choristers,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  an 
admirable  Brotherhood  of  laymen  who 
devote  themselves  to  education.  The 
boys  sing  on  high  festivals  at  St. 
Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran,  and  other 
churches. 

On  the  river  bank  N.  of  S.  Salvatore, 
175  yds.  above  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo, 
were  discovered  in  1891  the  remains 
of  a  Pier,  at  which  marbles  were 
landed  for  the  adornment  of  buildings 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  It  dated  pro- 
bably from  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  and 
was  intended  to  relieve  the  traffic  at 
the  Marmorata  (Ptte.  40).  '  The  Pier 
was  about  28  yds,  long,  and  is  of 
exceptional  interest  from  its  form  and 
elaborate  construction.  From  it  a 
well-paved  road  led  to  the  Statio 
Rationis  Marmorum.^ — M. 

S.  of  this  Church,  on  rising  ground 
to  the  rt.  above  the  narrow  Vicolo 
della  Vetrina,  is  the  Oi-atory  of 
SS.  Simone  e  Giuda  (Festa,  28  Oct.), 
annexed  to  the 

Pal.  Gabrielli,  which  is  entered  from 
the  other  side,  in  the  Via  di  Panico. 
It  was  built  about  1400,  on  the  top  of 
an  artificial  mound  called  Monte  Gior- 
dano, because  Prince  Giordano  Orsini 
had  a  house  there.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors erected  the  Palace,  which  has 
a  round  tower  and  a  copious  fountain, 
supplied  from  the  Acqua  Paola.  The 
mound  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Amphithentre  offitatUius 
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Taurus  (B.C.  29),  the  first  erected  in 
stone. 

The  Via  di  Panico  leads  hence 
to  the  river,  passing  on  the  rt.  the  end 
of  the  Via  dei  Coronari,  where  on  the 
1.  (No.  142)  is  the  so-called  House  of 
Raphael.  By  his  will  1000  golden 
ycudi,  derived  from  its  rent  or  sale, 
were  to  be  expended  in  Masses  for  his 
sou],  at  the  Chapel  in  the  Pantheon, 
where  his  ashes  repose.  AVe  now 
reach  the 

Ponte  S.  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aelius,  so  called  from  the  family 
name  of  the  Emp.  Hadrian,  by  whom 
it  was  bnilt.  This  noble  bridge  is 
ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
stone-work  casing  the  parapets,  and 
the  connection  of  its  extremities  with 
the  Tiber  Embankment.  Originally, 
however,  it  had  three  other  arches, 
which  led  straight  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Mausoleum.  Medals  of  Hadrian 
represent  the  bridge  with  three  large 
arches  of  equal  size  in  the  centre,  and 
two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  ;  a  dedi- 
catory inscription  to  the  same  emperor 
formerly  existed  on  it,  stating  that  it 
was  erected  in  his  3rd  consulate  to 
aftbrd  the  means  of  reaching  his 
mau.soleura.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  covered  with  booths  or  shops,  by 
which  the  passage  was  so  much  con- 
tracted, that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
during  the  Jubilee  of  1450  caused  200 
people  to  be  suffocated  or  crushed  to 
death.  In  consequence  of  this  acci- 
dent, the  booths  were  removed  and  the 
bridge  restored  to  its  original  form. 
Nicholas  V.  built  the  twin  circular 
Chapels  of  8.  M.  Maddalena  and 
SS.  Innocenti  to  commemorate  the 
above  catastrophe,  wliich  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  crowd  taking 
fright  at  the  restiveness  (jf  a  cardinal's 
mule.  These  chapels  were  demol- 
ished in  1530  by  Clement  VII.,  who 
erected  on  their  site  the  statues  of  8t. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  l«j68  Clement 
IX.  added  the  present  parapet,  and 
the  10  attitudinizing  angels  which 
stand  upon  the  piers. 

About    200    yds.    luwer   down    the 
river,  beyond  the  new  cast-iron  bridge, 


stood  the  l*ons  Trhnuphalis,  or  Vati- 
canus ;  it  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the 
Campus  Martins  to  the  Via  Trium- 
phalis,  which  rose  over  Monte  Mario. 
From  a  passage  in  Prudentius  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  entire  in  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  cent.  Some  portions 
of  its  piers  are  still  visible,  when  the 
river  is  low.  The  Castello  di  S.  Angelo, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  is  de- 
scribed in  Ete.  29,  and  the  Via  Giulia, 
which  runs  S.  from  this  point  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  Rte.  22. 


ROUTE  19. 

FROM  THE  PIAZZA  DEGLI  APOSTOLI  TO 
THE  QUIRINAL,  BY  THE  PALAZZO 
COLOXNA,  THE  TORRE  DELLE  MILIZIE, 
S.  SILVESTRO  AL  QUIRINALE,  AND  THE 
CASINO  ROSPIGLIOSI. 

[For  plan  of  this  Rente,  see  p.  19.] 
[Omn.  p.  [22],  i. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i.] 

Near  the  S.  end  of  the  Piazza  degli 
Apostoli  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Palazzo  Colonna,  begun  by  Pope 
INIartin  V.  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  com- 
pleted later.  It  formed  at  one  period 
the  residence  of  Julius  II.,  and  subse- 
quently of  S.  Carlo  Porromeo.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  princely  family  whose 
name  it  bears  ;  a  i)ortion  of  the  state 
apartments  have  been  let  for  several 
years  past,  and  are  now  occupied  by 
private  families.  Five  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  contain  frescoes  by  Tem- 
pesfa  (marine  subjects),  Pomarancio, 
and  Gaspar  Poussin.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the 

*GALLERIA  COLONNA  (Adm..  p.  [30]). 
Entrance  i'rom  No.  17,  Via  della 
I'iiotta,  which  divides  the  Palace  from 
the  (iardens  (see  below).  At  the  t<>i> 
of  the  stairs  the  visitor  rings  (50  c.  on 
leaving).     On  a  table  in  the  vestibule 
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is  au  antique  li<,'uro  of  a  girl  playing 
with  astragali,  in  white  marble. 

Room  I.— 22  Palma  Vecchio :  *St. 
rotor  presenting  a  donor  to  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — 23  School  of  Ghir- 
landajo :  Rape  of  the  Sabinos. — 24  P. 
Novelli:  *Isabella  Colonna  and  her 
C'hild. — 1  Bonifazio  Veronese  (not 
Titian)  :  *Holy  Family.— 2  School  of 
Ghirlandajo  :    Peace     between      the 


entrance: 
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PLAN    OF    THE     PICTURE     GALLERY     AT 
THE   FAL.    COLONNA. 

Romans  and  Sabines. — 3  Vandyck : 
Lucrezia  Colonna.  —  4  Bronzino  : 
Venus  and  Cujiid. — 5  Hieronymus 
Bosch  :  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 
— 7  Tintoretto:  Four  portrait  heads, 
adoring  the  Holy  Spirit. — 9  Agostino 
Caracci :  Pompeo  Colonna. — 13  Lor. 
Lotto:  Card.  Pompeo  Colonna. — 14 
Muziano  :  Vittoria  Colonna.  —  15 
Pietro  Novelli  :  *Marcantonio  Co- 
lonna. —  17  Moroni  :  Portrait.  —  20 
Tintoretto ;  Narcisgus  with  a  fine  land- 
scape, 


In  the  centre  is  the  so-called  Colonna 
Bellica,  a  spiral  column  iu  Rosso 
anticOj  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Mars ;  round  the  column  run  a  series 
of  low  reliefs,  the  whole  probably  a 
work  of  the  IGth  cent. 

II. — Great  Hall,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Rome,  150  ft.  long.  Under  the 
window  on  the  1.,  relief  of  Selene  in 
her  chariot.  Rt.  wall,  38  Scipione 
Gaetano :  Portraits  of  the  Colonna 
family. — 36  Guercino :  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Emcrcnziana. — 35  Vandyck  (School 
of):  Carlo  Colonna,  Duca  de'  Marsi, 
on  horseback. — 34  C.  Allori :  Descent 
into  Hades. — Venetian  mirror,  painted 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  by  Mario  dei 
Fiori,  and  Cupids,  by  Carlo  Maratta. 
On  the  table  are  some  antique  bronzes, 
and  a  small  bronze  statue  of  a  faun, 
by  Sansovino. — 49  Sustermans :  *Fede- 
rigo  Colonna. — 46  Rubens :  *Assump- 
tion,  in  his  best  and  most  careful 
manner. — Colossal  head  of  Minerva. — 
39  Niccolb  da  Foligno :  Madonna 
liberating  a  child  from  a  demon. — 31 
Poussin  :  Shepherdesses. — 30  Tinto- 
retto :  Double  Portrait.  On  the  steps 
is  a  cannon  ball  fired  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  1849.  On  the  ceiling, 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  8  Oct.,  1571, 
in  which  Marcantonio  Colonna  spe- 
cially distinguished  himself. 

Ill— 54,  55,  56,  68,  69,  76,  77,  84, 
85,  87,  88,  89  *Water-colour  land- 
scapes, by  Caspar  Poussin.  Under 
the  first  window,  Roman  relief  of 
numerous  small  figures.  Cabinet, 
with  reliefs  in  ivory  of  Michel  Angelo's 
Last  Judgment,  and  other  subjects, 
by  Fr.  and  Dom.  Steinhart  (34  years* 
labour). — G2  Nicholas  Poussin  :  Apollo 
and  Daphne. 

IV. — 92  Bonifazio  Veronese:  Holy 
Family,  with  SS.  Anne  and  Jerome 
(by  P.  Bordone,  M.)— 90  Paolo  Vero- 
nese :  *Male  portrait  dressed  in  green. 
— 118  Holbein  (?) :  Lorenzo  Colonna, 
brother  to  Martin  V. — 119  Bassano : 
Body  of  Christ  with  two  angels. — 116 
Paris  Bordone  :  *Holy  Family,  with 
SS.  Mary  Magd.,  Jerome,  and  Sebas- 
tiap.  —  115     An.    Caracci ;     Greedy 
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Bean-cater. — 114  Piiligo:  Virgin  and 
Children,  with  angels. — 112  Spagna  : 
*8t.  Jerome  in  the  Desert. — 111  Al- 
hani :  Rape  of  Europa. — 109  Girolumo 
da  Treviso:  *Poggio  Bracciolini,|  the 
Florentine  historian. — 107  Titian  (?): 
Onofrio  Panvinio,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary, as  an  Austin  friar. — 106  Bron- 
zino  :  Holy  Family.  —  104  Giov. 
Bellini:  Ht.'ad  of  St.  Bernard.  On 
tlie  ceiling,  Apotheosis  of  Martin  V., 
by  Luti  and  Pompeo  Battoni. 

V. — Throne-room  with  a  handsome 
old  carpet.  In  the  Roman  palaces  of 
the  nobility  it  is  customary  to  set  apart 
a  room  for  the  reception  of  the  Pope. 
The  reversed  chair  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
His  Holiness. 

VL — 121  Innocenzo  da  Imola  :  Holy 
Family,  with  St.  Francis.— 120  Dutch 
School :  *Two  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 
surrounded  by  small  medallions  of  her 
Seven  Joys  and  Sorrows. — 122  Parmi- 
gianino  :  Holy  Family. — 127  Alhani : 
Two  Landscaj>es  with  groups  of  figures. 
— 130  Stefano  da  Zevio,  att.  to  Gentile 
da  Fahriano :  Madonna  surrounded  by 
angels.  — 131  Catena  :  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Francis.  — 132  Giulio  Bo- 
mano:  *Madonna  and  Children,  an 
early  work. — 134  Jacopo  degli  Avanzi 
of  Bologna  :  Crucifixion  (signed),  one 
of  the  only  two  known  pictures  by  this 
artist.  — 135  Giov.  Santi  (father  of 
Raphael) :  Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  a  red 
cap.  —  136  Bufjiardini  :  Virgin  and 
Child.  —  138  Luini  :  Virgin  and 
Children,  with  St.  Elizabeth,  a  charm- 
ing work,  much  repainted. — 140  School 
of  Botticelli  :  Virgin  and  Child. — 141 
Luca  Longhi :  Virgin  and  Children, 
with  a  monk.  In  two  of  tlie  private 
rooms  are  some  Tapestries,  seldom 
shown. 

Ascending  the  Via  Nazionale,  in 
front  is  the  Teatro  Nazionale,  behind 
which  rise  the  Colonna  Gardens.  Fol- 
lowing the  tramway,  we  pass  on  the 
rt.  the  mediaeval  Torre  delle  Milizie, 
a  lofty  brick  tower,  long  called  the 
Tower  of  Nero,  and  pointed  out  to 
unsuspecting  travellers  as  the  place 


from  which  Nero  beheld  the  fire  of 
Rome  (p.  144).  It  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Pandolfo  della  Suburra,  sena- 
tor in  1210.  In  the  second  half  of  that 
cent,  it  belonged  to  the  Annibaldi 
family,  and  tlience  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gactani. 

The  Church  of  S.  Catarina  (15G5- 
1640),  attached  to  an  exten.sive  con- 
vent of  Dominican  nuns,  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  rarity  and  variety 
of  its  coloured  marbles.  There  are 
no  columns,  but  every  altar  is  lavishly 
decorated  with  the  choicest  kinds  of 
breccia,  jasper,  and  (so-called)  ala- 
baster.    Festa,  30  Apr. 

Opposite  this  Church  is  the  Pal. 
Antonelli,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Cardinal's  relations.  On  the  rt.  of 
the  court  may  be  seen  a  fine  *Arch- 
way,  supposed  to  be  the  J*orta 
fontitialis,  tliough  it  appears  very 
small  for  so  important  a  Gate.  Near 
this  spot  in  1885  were  discovered  a 
numter  of  fluted  tufa  columns,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  a  corridor  which 
led  to  the  Campus  Martins  (b.c.  193), 
together  with  tlie  statues  of  an  athlete 
and  bearded  gladiator,  now  in  the 
Museo  delle  Terme  (Rte.  21).  In  the 
middle  of  the  street,  facing  the  house, 
is  an  interesting  fragment  of  the 
Servian  Wall. 

Higher  up  to  the  rt.  stands  the 
Dominican  (jhurch  of 

SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto  (161 1),  formerly 
attached  to  a  Nunnery,  whose  build- 
ings are  now  used  for  the  Court  ot 
Accounts.  The  pretentious  front  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 
The  interior  is  highly  decorated  with 
stucco  and  costly  marbles.  At  the  1st 
altar  rt.  are  two  handsome  columns 
of  Sicilian  jasper,  almost  the  only 
ones  in  Rome  which  are  entire.  The 
2nd  altar  has  a  fine  copy  of  Titian's 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  a  Sienese  painter. 
To  the  1.,  conspicuous  by  its  charming 
Garden  raised  above  the  street,  stands 
the 

Villa  Aldobrandini,  rol^uilt  by  Carlo 
Lornhardo  for  I'rince  Borghese.  In 
its  Coffee  House  was  the  celebrated 
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fresco  of  the  NoSiZe  Aldohrandine,  now 
in  the  Vatican  Libraiy.  Tlie  street 
between  the  Church  and  the  Villa 
leads  to  S.  Agata  in  Suhura  (Rte. 
21),  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Fanisperna 
(Rte.  14). 

Wo  now  turn  1.  into  the  Via  del 
Quiriuale,  and  ])!iss  on  tlie  1.  a  door- 
way, from  whicli  a  double  flight  of 
stairs  leads  up  to  the  Church  of 

S.  Silvestro  al  Quirinale,  formerly 
Thcatine,  no\vbclongiug-to  thoMission 
Priests  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 
Church  is  entered  at  the  corner  of 
the  1.  transept,  the  cupola  of  whicli 
is  remarkable  for  its  four  circular 
paintings  on  the  pendentives  by  I)o- 
menichino.  They  represent  Judith 
showing  the  Head  of  Holofernes, 
David  dancing  before  the  Ark,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  sitting  with  Solomon 
on  the  Throne,  and  Esther  in  a  swoon 
before  Ahasuerus.  The  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Soipione  Gaetani  is 
painted  on  slate.  Facing  the  entrance 
door  is  the  Tomb  of  Card.  Guide 
Bentivoglio  (1644),  historian  of  the 
war  in  Flanders.  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen  in  the  1st  chapel  1.  was 
painted  by  Gav.  (VArpino,  and  the 
laindscapes  on  the  walls  by  PoUdoro 
da  Caravagcjio  and  Maturino.  They 
introduce  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
and  tlie  Noli  me  tangere.  Very 
interesting  pavement  of  enamelled 
tiles.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  Tomb  of 
Prospero  Farinacci,  the  celebrated 
lawyer  (1018)  who  defended  Beatrice 
Cenci.  In  the  rt.  transept,  portraits 
of  the  Theatino  Saints,  Gaetano  and 
Andrea  Avellini,  by  Barbalunga. 
Good  ceiling.  The  main  entrance  and 
its  adjacent  chapels  were  destroyed 
during  the  prolongation  of  the  street. 
In  this  Church  the  Sacred  College 
used  to  assemble  before  going  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Quiriual  to  elect  a  new 
Pope. 

At  No.  15,  a  little  further  up  the 
street,  is  the  entrance  to  the 

*Colonna   Gardens  (50  c).     They 
extend  along  the    western  slope   of 


the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a  series  of 
terra(!es  rising  to  tlie  summit,  well 
planted  in  avenues  of  box  and  ilexes. 
There  are  considerable  ruins  of  a 
double  staircase  and  massive  brick 
walls  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  tin'. 
Sun,  built  by  Aurelian  after  the 
Palmyrene  war.  At  the,  end  of  the 
terrace  are  two  portions  of  a  gigantic 
frieze  and  entablature  in  white  marble, 
on(!  measuring  1490  cubic  ft.  and 
weighing  upwards  of  100  tons  (sec 
below).  This  terrace  commands  one 
of  the  bc!st  views  of  the  city.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  Gardens  bore  the  name 
of  Frontespizio  di  Nerone.  Palladio, 
du  Pe'rac,  and  other  architects,  have 
left  interesting  drawings  of  them  ;  but 
the  only  traces  which  have  conn^  down 
to  us  are  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
architrave  and  frieze,  and  the  angle 
of  a  Corinthian  pediment,  highly  orna- 
mented. In  point  of  size  they  are  the 
most  stupendous  fragments  of  marble 
in  Rome.  Their  style  and  exaggerated 
ornamentation  would  certainly  refer 
them  to  a  period  when  art  was  in  a 
state  of  decay.  In  lowering  the  Piazza 
del  Quirinale  in  1804-G5,  part  of  the 
massive  foundations  of  the  Temple 
were  discovered  composed  of  broken 
lava  and  Pozzolana  cement,  and 
covering  a  fine  fragment  of  the 
Servian  wall.  The  best  preserved 
portion  is  to  be  seen  over  the  modern 
washing-troughs  in  the  Gardens. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  Terrace,  as  we  look 
towards  the  city,  are  the  remains  of  the 
vast  staircases,  which  afforded  a  direct 
communication  between  this  part  of 
the  Quirinal  and  the  field  of  Agrippa 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  extensive  vaults  imder 
the  staircases,  which  were  employed 
as  cellars  for  wine  sold  to  the  people, 
are  now  used  as  store  rooms  for  the 
gardener's  tools. 

Opposite  the  Colonna  Gardens  rose 
the  immense  Baths  of  ('onstatttitw, 
extending  over  the  ground  now  covered 
by  the  Consulta,  the  Pal.  Rospigliosi, 
and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini.  They 
were  erected  about  a.d.  326,  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  in  the  Pal. 
Bpspigliosi,  were  restored  by  Pctronius 
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Perpenna,  a  praefect  of  the  city,  in  the 
4th  cent.  C'ousidcrabh'  remains  of 
them  existed  until  the  KJth  cent., 
when  they  were  "removed  by  Paul  Y. 
to  build  the  Pal.  Rospigliosi.  Opposite 
is  the 

PALAZZO  ROSPIGLIOSI,  built  in 
160:>,  by  Card.  Scipio  Bor<^hcse,  on  the 
site  of  the  Thermae  of  Constantino. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  Card.  Guide 
Bentivoglio,  and  was  purchased  from 
him  by  Card.  Mazarin.  It  finally 
passed  into  the  Rospigliosi  family 
(from  Pistoia). 

The  Casino  (Adra.,  p.  [3G]),  consists 
of  three  halls  on  the  garden  floor. 
Outside  are  some  reliefs  from  ancient 
sarcophagi.  At  the  entrance,  most 
unfortunately  buried  in  the  partition 
wall,  are  two  tine  columns  of  rosso 
antico,  and  four  of  breccia  coralUna. 
On  the  ceiling  is  a  celebrated  *Fresco 
by  Guido  Heni — Aurora  scattering 
flowers  before  the  cliariot  of  the  sun, 
drawn  by  four  piebald  horses ;  seven 
female  figures,  in  the  most  graceful 
action,  surround  the  chariot,  and 
typify  the  advance  of  the  Hours.  The 
composition  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  the  colouring  brilliant  beyond  all 
other  examples  of  the  master.  A  large 
mirror  ha.s  been  so  arranged  as  to  en- 
al»le  the  visitor  to  view  the  fresco 
with  greater  facility.  On  the  frieze, 
Triumph  of  Fauna  and  Cupid,  by 
Tevipestfi,  and  landscapes  by  Faul 
Bril.  By  the  door  is  a  Statue  of 
Athena,  with  a  Nereid  and  an  owl. 
On  the  wall,  Male  Portrait  by  Van- 
chjch. 

Room  os  the  right. — 32  *Juno, 
Venus,  and  Cupid,  by  Lor.  Lotto.  3G 
Fall  ol  Adam,  by  JJomenirJiino.  48 
Holy  Family,  by  Luca  SufuoreUi. 
35  Death  of  Samson,  by  Lodovico 
Curacci.  In  the  centre  a  bronze  horse 
from  the  Baths  of  Constantine. 

Room  on  the  left. — 61,  62,  03,  68, 
61),  70,  7o,  78,  79,  80,  82,  83,  84,  Thir- 
teen pictures  of  the  Saviour  and 
Apostles,  by  Buhens,  (Copies  —  ori- 
ginals at  Madrid).     64  Andromeda, 


by  Guido  lieni.  67  Portrait  of  him- 
self, by  Pousaln  (Copy — original  at  the 
Louvre).  74  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  In  the 
corner,  bronze  bust  of  Sept.  Severus. 
81  Triumph  of  David,  by  Domenichino. 

In  the  garden  are  several  fragments 
of  antique  sculptures,  found  chiefly 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine, and  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  Europe  of  the  South  American 
Schimis  Molle.  The  private  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  contain  several 
good  paintings,  and  an  interesting 
bust  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  green 
basalt,  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Liternum;  they  are  only  shown  by 
special  permission. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  di  Monte 
Cavallo  (so  called  from  the  Horses 
mentioned  below),  stands  an  Obelisk 
of  red  granite,  erected  in  1786,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  broken  into 
several  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  in 
front  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The 
height  of  the  shaft,  without  the  base, 
is  4r»  ft.  At  the  sides  are  the  cele- 
brated *HoRSE  Tamers  —  colossal 
marble  statues  of  two  youths,  each 
leading  a  restive  horse ;  they  are 
Roman  copies  of  a  very  fine  bronze 
group  of  the  5th  cent.  u.c.  Possibly 
the  originals  stood  in  from  of  the  Pov' 
ticus  MeteUi  (lite.  24).  The  names 
of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles  on  the 
pedestals  were  renewed  and  inter- 
changed in  1589,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  one  is  copied 
from  a  late  work  by  Pheidias,  and  the 
other  from  one  by  the  elder  Praxiteles. 
These  noble  statues  once  stood  in  the 
Thermae  of  Constantine,  probably 
flanking  the  entrance  to  the  ]3aths. 
The  Fountain,  placed  here  by  Pius 
VII.,  is  a  simple  but  pretty  jet,  flowing 
from  a  basin  of  grey  Oriental  granite, 
25  ft.  in  diameter,  found  in  the  Forum. 

N.  of  the  Pal.  Rospigliosi  is  the 
Palazzo  della  Consulta,  built  in  1730. 
It  was  formerly  tlu:  seat  of  the  Supnjme 
Court  of  the  Papal  States,  aud  is  now 
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the    residence    of   the    Minister    of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S.W.  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Pal.  della 
Dataria,  built  in  1615  by  Paul  V.  as 
a  residence  for  the  Cardinale  Fro- 
Datario,  who  administered  the  patron- 
age of  the  Holy  See,  decided  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  precedence,  and 
granted  dispensations  of  marriage.  It 
still  belongs  to  the  Vatican.  In 
lowering  the  ascent  to  the  Quiri- 
nal  by  the  Via  della  Dataria  in  1866, 
a  very  interesting  fragment  was  disco- 
vered of  the  Tomb  of  the  Sempronii 
(Ist  cent.  B.C.).  It  lies  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface,  covered 
by  extensive  constructions  of  the 
Empire  of  two  distinct  periods,  the 
latest  belonging  probably  to  the  Baths 
of  Constantine,  and  by  an  ancient 
road,  with  its  pavement  in  blocks  of 
lava.  The  ruin  consists  of  a  massive 
front  of  rectangular  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, in  finely  fitted  courses,  pierced 
with  a  handsome  arch,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cornice  on  which  are  sculptured 
palm-branches,  and  an  inscription.  It 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Servian  Wall 
on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill  and  the  position  of  the  Porta 
Sanqualis,  which  led  into  the  repub- 
lican city  from  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  is  situated  within  the  palace  of  the 
royal  household,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Salita  della  Dataria,  and  can  be  exa- 
mined by  applying  to  the  Ministero 
della  Casa  Keale.  A  short  descent 
leads  hence  by  the  American  College 
to  the  Corso. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  stands 
the 

PALAZZO  REGIO,  better  known  his- 
torically as  the  Pal.  Apostolico  al 
Quirinale,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Quirinus 
and  of  the  Capitolium  Vetus.  Several 
inscriptions  belonging  to  the  latter 
were  discovered  in  1626,  under  Urban 
VIII.,  in  laying  out  the  gardens. 

This  Pontifical  palace  has  become 
the  residence  of  the  King  of  Italy 
since  1870.  Paul  III.  was  the  first 
Pope  who  retired  to  this  spot  during 


the  summer  months,  inhabiting  a 
Benedictine  Monastery  which  then 
occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  with 
the  monks  for  S.  Oalisto  (Rte.  27).  It 
was  begun  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1574, 
continued  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement 
VIII.,  from  the  designs  of  D.  Fontana, 
enlarged  by  Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X., 
and  completed'  under  Clement  XII.  by 
Bernini.  The  garden  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  was  in- 
habited by  his  successors  during  a 
part  of  every  summer,  until  Nov.  1848, 
when  Pius  IX.  left  it  for  Gaeta,  and 
never  occupied  it  again.  It  v^as  the 
seat  of  the  Conclaves  for  the  election 
of  popes  for  many  years ;  the  new 
Pontiffs  name  was  announced  to  the 
people  from  the  balcony  over  the 
principal  entrance.  Gregory  XVI.  and 
Pius  IX.  did  much  to  embellish  this 
palace,  and  opened  several  new  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  fine  specimens 
of  tapestry  and  other  gifts  from  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  Since  the  change  of  govern- 
ment the  Palace  has  been  entirely 
refurnished  and  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
royal  residence.  Adm.  daily,  in  the 
absence  of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  but 
the  visitor  cannot  depend  upon  being 
allowed  to  see  the  whole. 

On  the  lauding  of  the  great  stairs 
(see  Plan  No.  1)  is  a  remarkable 
♦Fresco  of  Christ  surrounded  by 
Angels,  which  formed  part  of  an 
Ascension,  painted  in  1472  by  Mehzzo 
da  Forli  in  the  tribune  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  and  removed  hither  in  1711. 
Other  fragments  are  in  the  sacristy  of 
St.  Peter's.  '  One  of  the  most  grand 
and  daring  feats  of  foreshortening  that 
art  has  bequeathed.' — K.  At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  is  the  Sala  Begia  (2),  a 
grand  hall  150  ft.  long,  built  by  Paul  V. 
The  ceiling  is  richly  decorated  but 
heavy.  The  escutcheons  of  a  hundred 
cities  of  Italy  are  painted  round  the 
frieze,  under  the  frescoes. 

On  the  E.  wall  is  a  large  picture, 
painted  by  Belfino  in  1672,  represent- 
ing in  characteristic  costumes  and 
on  horseback  the  two  wives  of  Carlo 
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Emanucle,  Francesca'  di  Yalois  and 
Maria  Giovanna  Battista,  Duchess 
of  Savoy,  who  was  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Victor  Amedeus  II.  At 
the  W.  extremity  is  the 

Pauline  Chapel  (3),  with  a  relief 
by  Landini,  representing  our  Saviour 
washing  the  Apostles'  feet.    Here  the 
Cardinals  used  to  assemble  in  conclave 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.     It  is 
divided  by  a  screen  with  eight  short 
columns  of  porta  santa,  on  the  left  of 
which  is  a  large  piece  of  tapestry  by 
BartMemy  (1781),  representing    the 
death  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     On  the 
walls  are   Gobelin    tapestries  (1755, 
1759) : — Washing  of  the  Apostles'  Feet, 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  Money- 
changers in  the  Temple,  and  Last  Sup- 
per.    Copies  in  grisaille  of  Raphael's 
Apostles   at    S.  Vincenzo  (Rte.  10). 
Returning  to  the  Sala  Regia,  we  enter, 
by  a  door  close  to  the  Pauline  chapel, 
a  suite  of  rooms  richly  decorated  in 
modern  style.     In   the  2nd  (5)  is  a 
large  piece  of  tapestry  by  Barthelemy 
(1783),  representing  the  Massacre  of 
the   Huguenots.     The   Gth  room  (9) 
looks  on  to  the  Piazza.     From   its 
balcony  over  the   great  gate  newly- 
elected   popes   used   to   show   them- 
selves to  the  people,  and  Pms  IX., 
in  the  davs   of  his  early  popularity, 
frequently  blessed  the  Romans  from 
this  spot.     The  late  and  the  present 
King  of  Italy  have  on  several  occasions 
received  popular  ovations  from   this 
same  balcony.  . 

From  this  corner  room  the  visitor 
looks  down  the  suite  of  state  apart- 
ments.    In  the  large  saloon  (12)  is  a 
fresco  frieze    by    Lanfranco,  of   the 
Pas^a^-e  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  next 
saloon  (13)  used    to  be  the  Pope's 
throne-room,  and  is  now  that  ot  tne 
King     The  present  throne  and  canopy 
fornferly  served  for  the  Dukes  of  Parma, 
and  were  brought  from  that  city.     In 
the  Ambassadors'  Hall  (U)  is  a  fresco, 
by  Carlo  Maraffa,  of  the  Adoration  by 
the  Shepherds.    The  mosaic  pavement 
of  birds  from  Hadrian's  Villa  is  usually 
covered  with  caprets. 

Room  15  is  the  first  of  King  Hum- 
bert's  suite  of  apartments:    it   used 
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to  be  the  Pope's  writing-room.  Next 
comes  the  Pope's  bedroom  (16),  small 
and  now  simply  furnished,  containing 
portraits  of  ^laria  Adelaide,  the  king's 
mother,  and  Maria  Teresa.  From  it 
is  reached  the  King's  bedroom  (18), 
in  which  Pius  VII.  was  arrested  by 
order  of  Napoleon  on  July  Gth,  1809, 
and  from  which  Pius  IX.  took  flight 
40  years  after.-  *Here  is  a  fine  fresco 
by  Overheck  of  Christ  eluding  the 
Jews  wlio  were  about  to  cast  him  over 
a  precipice,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Pope's  escape. 

In  a  corridor  (19)  are  frescoes  of 
works  executed  by  Urban  YIIL,  in- 
cluding the  fortress  of  Urbino,  the 
Vatican  armoury,  and  the  consecration 
of  St.  Peter's. 

The  next  saloon  but  one  (21),  for- 
merlv  the  Pope's  dining-room,  is  now 
the  King's  private  drawing-room.  The 
rooms  following  (22  to  28)  constitute 
the  private  suite  of  the  Queen,  over- 
looking the  Quirinal  gardens.  In  the 
large  hall  (29)  to  the  rt.  of  the  saloon 
(20^)  are  large  battle-pieces  (Valleggio, 
Custozza,  and  Solfermo). 

The  adjoining  Hall  (30)  is  occupied 
by  the  Queen's  collection  of  rare  birds. 
The  Pope's  audience  hall,  now  the 
Queen's  music  saloon  (31),  has  a  frieze, 
representing  the  entry  of  Alexander 
into  Babylon,  cast  in  plaster  from  the 
original  reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen,  now 
in  the  Villa  Carlotta,  on  the  Lake  of 
Como.  The  little  saloon  (33)  looking 
into  the  court  is  decorated  with  sub- 
jects from  Don  Quixote,  in  tapestr}'. 

At  the  door  of  the  Pope's  private 
chapel  (36),  built  in  1610  by  Paul  V., 
an  inscription  records  that  Pius  VII. 
administered  the  Sacrament  to  Charles 
Emanuel  and  Maria  Clotilda  of  Savoy 
here  in  1801.  The  altar-piece  of  the 
Annunciation  is  by  Guido  Benij  and 
the  vault  by  Alhani. 

The  last  and  largest  room  of  the 
suite,  formerly  the  Consistorial  Hall 
(39),  has  become  the  King's  state 
Banqueting  Eoom.  A  long  and  narrow 
corridor  ',10),  containing  ancient  in- 
laid cabinets,  tapestries,  and  marble 
busts,  leads  hence  to  the  Sala  Begia. 
A  covered  balcony,  overlooking  the 
garden,  has  been  added  to  the  E.  side 
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of  the  Ptilacc,  giving  a  separate  entry 
to  each,  saloon. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Sala  Eegia, 
opposite  to  the  Pauline  chapel,  a  door 
opens  on  to  a  suite  of  eight  rooms, 
beyond  which  is  a  passage  2o5  yds. 
long,  overlooking  the  garden, and  com- 
municating with  the  E.  wing  of  the 
Palace. 

The  Stables,  on  the  N.  wall  of  the 
garden,  are  .lOO  yds.  long,  and  will 
hold  140  horses ;  attached  to  them  is 
a  rotunda  for  exercising.  There  are 
upwards  of  100  carriages,  many  of 
them  extremely  handsome. 

Tlie  royal  stables  may  be  seen  from 
1  to  3  P.M.,  l)y  bearers  of  tickets  from 
the  Grande  Scudiere. 

The  Oardens,  entered  from  the  Via 
del  Quirinalc,  can  be  visited  on  any 
day  in  the  absence  of  the  royal  family. 
They  are  of  considerable  extent,  hand- 
somely laid  out  and  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains.  In  a  grotto, 
constructed  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1596 
and  ornamented  with  fresco  paintings 
and  marble  groups  of  Vulcan  at  his 
forge,  satyrs,  and  fauns,  is  a  curious 
organ  played  by  water;  from  it  the 
spectator  gets  an  occasional  sprinkle 
from  some  jets  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  a  surprise. 


ROUTE  20. 

PROM  THE  QUIRINAL  TO  THE  VILLA 
LUDOVISr,  BY  THE  SCOTS  COLLEGE, 
THE  PALAZZO  BARBERINI,  THE  CAP- 
PUCCINI,  AND  S.  ISIDORO. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  iii.  ;  Tramwaj',  p.  [2S],  i.] 

The  Via  del  Quirinale.  with  its  pro- 
longation the  Via  Venti  Settembre, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  old  Alta 
Semita,  a  street  of  great  importance, 
on  account  of  its  length,  straightness, 
and  surroundings. — L.  On  the  rt., 
proceeding  from  the  Monte  Cavallo, 
is  a  small  Public  Garden  laid  out  by 
Baron  Huflfer,  whose  residence  stands 
below,  in  the  Via  Nazionale.  Further 
1.  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens  of 
the  Quirinal  Palace  (Rte.  19).  Nearly 
opposite  is  the  Church  of 

S.  Andrea  al  Quirinale,  built  in  1G78 
by  Prince  Camillo  Pamfili,  nephew 
of  Innocent  X.,  from  the  designs  of 
Bernini.  It  has  a  Corinthian  facade, 
and  a  semicircular  portico  with  Ionic 
columns.  The  interior  is  oval,  and 
richl}'^  decorated.  Under  the  altar 
the  body  of  St.  Stanislas  is  preserved 
in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli.  In  the 
recess  to  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is 
the  tomb  of  Charles  Emanuel  IV., 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated 
in  1802,  and  became  a  Jesuit  in 
the  adjoining  College,  where  he 
died  in  1819.  At  the  high  altar  are 
fine  columns  of  Cottanello  marble. 
In  tlic  convent  is  shown  the  chamber 
of  St.  Stanislas  (1550-68),  converted 
into  a  chapel  (open  on  Nov,  18th). 
It  contains  a  singular  statue  of  the 
(lying  saint  by  Pierre  Legros :  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  white, 
the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble. 


Passing   the    little   Church   of  8. 
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Anna,  to  which  is  attached  the  Behjian 
CoUetje,  we  reach  the  Church  of 

S.  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane  (1G40) 
nt  tlie  corner  of  four  cross  roads.  It 
belonirs  to  tlic  Trinitarians,  wliose  red 
and  blue  cross  may  be  seen  higli  up 
over  the  doorway.  The  services  here 
are  performed  with  singular  reverence 
and  devotion.  The  united  Church 
and  Convent  are  said  to  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  area  as  one  of  the  four 
piers  which  support  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  Close  to  this  spot  was  the 
house  of  Flavius  Sabiuus,  brother 
of  Vespasian,  where  Domitian  was 
born. — L. 

Crossing  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane, 
on  the  rt.  is  the 

Palazzo  Albani,  built  for  Card. 
Massimi  by  Dom.  Fontanel,  purchased 
by  Cristina,  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain, 
w'ho  restored  it  handsomely,  and  now 
tlie  property  of  her  son-in-law.  Prince 
of  Drago.  The  collections  of  pictures 
and  statues,  and  the  valuable  library, 
formerly  here,  have  been  dispersed 
since  the  death  of  the  last  male  heir, 
Card.  Albani,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Pius  Vlir.  In  a  room  upstairs  is  a 
floor  of  ojms  sedile  marmoreum  re- 
moved from  the  basilica  of  Junius 
Bassus,  on  the  Esquiline,  forming  a 
pair  with  one  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol  (Room  I.) ;  and  in  a  room  on 
the  ground-floor  to  the  rt.  is  a  similar 
fragment,  representing  an  Emperor 
driving  a  biga.  In  one  of  the  smaller 
courts  (entered  from  22  Via  Quattro 
Fontane)  is  an  interesting  relief,  built 
into  the  wall,  with  an  inscription  to  a 
certaiu  Pompeius  Atimetus,  hea  1  of 
one  of  the  Eoman  legions  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  with  good  representations 
of  the  insignia  of  the  chief  of  the 
cohort,  of  tiie  phalera  or  breastplate 
of  his  rank,  and  two  fowls  of  the 
auspices  {pvlli)  feeding  below. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
is  the  little  Church  of  S.  Dionigi  (1619) 
belonging  to  a  Sisterhood  engaged  in 
education.     Festa,  Oct.  9. 

Returning  to  the  cross-roads,  and 
descending  the  Via  delle  Quattro 
Fontane,  on  the  rt.  is  the 


♦PALAZZO  BARBERINI,  begun  by 
Urban  VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Mademo,  and  finished  by  Bernini  iu 
1640.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in 
Rome,  and  has  a  remarkable  winding 
stairca.se.  In  the  garden  is  a  Statue 
OF  Thouvaldsen,  designed  by  the 
sculptor  himself,  to  indicate  the  site  of 
his  studio,  and  executed  by  E.  Wolff. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  at  the  1.  end 
of  the  corridor,  is  a  *relief  from  a 
Greek  tomb ;  the  relief  of  the  ♦Lion 
on  the  landing-place  of  the  first  floor 
was  found  near  Tivoli. 

The  Picture  GaUery  is  on  the 
ground-floor  (turn  to  the  rt.  on  enter- 
ing the  corridor.    Adm.,  p.  [36]). 

Room  I. — 20  Parmegianino :  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Francis. 

Room  II. — 36  Innocenzo  da  Imola  : 
Virgin  and  Child.  —  38  Venetian 
School:  Card.  Pietro  Bembo.  —  53 
Francia:  Virgin  and  Children,  with 
St.  Jerome.— 59  Sodoma  :  Virgin  and 
Child,  'probably  by  some  painter  of 
the  Bolognese  SchooV—M.—Menfjs : 
Portrait  head  of  his  daughter.— 64 
Gio.  Bellini:  Virgin  and  Child.— 69 
Baldassare  Peruzzi:  Pygmalion,  'by 
Pontormo.'—M.—12  Francia :  Virgin 
and  Child,  witli  St.  John.— 73  Masac 
cio  :  Portrait  of  himself. 

Room  III.— 76  Palma  Vecchio  : '  La 
Schiava'— a  portrait:  'probably  an 
imitation  by  Pietro  Vecchia  in  the 
17th  cent.'  —  M.  —  77  Domenichino  ; 
Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 
— 78  Claude  Lorrain:  Acqua  Acetosa  ; 
79  Castel  Gandolfo.— 82  AlheH  Diirer : 
♦Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors, 
painted  in  Venice.  '  The  resemblance 
between  the  heads  in  this  painting 
and  in  the  Villa  Borghese  by  Lor. 
Lotto  (Rte.  38)  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  same  Venetian 
served  as  a  model  to  both  masters.' — M. 
—  85  Scipione  Gaetani  :  Lucrezia 
Cenci,  step-mother  of  Beatrice. — 86 
♦The  so-called  '  Fornarina,'  attri- 
buted to  Raphael, '  probably  by  Giulio 
Romano.'  — M. — 87  Spanish  School : 
Anna    Colonna.  —  88    Guide    Rent  : 
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♦Beatrice  Cenci,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  portraits  in  Rome,  less  on 
account  of  its  merit  tlian  for  the 
terrible  tragedy  which  is  connected 
with  its  subject.  As  the  story  goes, 
the  portrait  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution  (Handbook  for 
South  Italy,  Rte.  13).  —90  Poussin  : 
Death  of  Germanicus.  —  92  Claude 
Lorrain :  Sea  View. — 94  A.  del  Sarto : 
Holy  Family.— 97  School  of  Botticelli: 
Annunciation;  'a  poor  production.' — 
M. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  large  saloon 
or  ante-cliamber  on  the  first  floor  are 
frescoes  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  allego- 
rical representations  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Barberini  family,  with  a 
singular  mixture  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane subjects.  Tlie  few  statues  and 
8arcoi)hagi  remaining,  after  the  dis- 
peroion  of  the  once  celebrated  Bar- 
berini collection,  are  of  no  great  value. 
There  are  a  few  pictures  in  the  private 
apartments,  not  easily  seen.  Among 
them  is  a  *Portrait  of  Federigo  da 
Montefeltro  on  liis  ducal  throne,  with 
his  boy  Guidobaldo  before  him,  by 
Melozzo  da  ForVi. — M. 

On  the  highest  floor  is  the  Barberini 
Library  (Adm.,  p.  [17]),  celebrated  for 
its  MSS.,  comprising  those  formerly  in 
the  Strozzi  Library  at  Florence,  and 
other  literary  treasures.  On  the  wall, 
before  entering  the  Library,  are  some 
very  ancient  Roman  inscriptions, 
among  which  is  one  discovered  in 
1616,  on  the  Via  Appia,  to  Lucius 
Cornelius  8cipio,  son  of  Scipio  Barba- 
tus,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  259,  and 
■who  built  the  Temple  of  the  Tempests, 
as  stated  upon  it,  after  his  conquest 
of  Corsica.  It  is  rudely  cut  on  a  shib 
of  peperino,  and  in  a  very  primitive 
style  of  spelling.  In  the  ante-room 
are  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Card.  Pole,  and  Henry  VII. 

The  Library  contains  about  70,000 
vols.,  and  10,000  MSS.,  collected  i>rin- 
cipally  by  Card.  Francesco  Barberini, 
nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  Among  the 
most  interesting  are  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Galileo,  Bendx),  Card. 
Bellarmino,  Benedetto  Caslelli,  and 
Delia  Casa;  and  the  oflicial  reports 


addressed  to  Urban  VIII.  on  the  state 
of  Catholicism  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  whicli  are  full  of 
inedited  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  Stuarts.  Tliere  is  a  long  and 
interesting  correspondence  between 
Peirese  and  Card.  Barberini ;  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Samaritan 
character  ;  a  most  interesting  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  4tli  cent, 
by  a  certain  Peter '  in  the  Mesopotamia 
of  Babylon.'  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  copied,  some  centuries 
later,  from  a  MS.  bearing  the  earlier 
date.  A  beautiful  Greek  MS.  of  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or 
8th  cent.  Several  MSS.  of  Dante : 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  folio 
volume  on  parchment,  with  a  few 
miniatures  of  1419,  copied  by  Filippo 
Landi  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  Two 
missals  with  fine  illuminations,  one 
by  Giulio  Clovio,  executed  for  Card. 
Ximenes.  An  interesting  volume  to  the 
archaeologist  and  architect  contains 
numerous  drawings  and  plans  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Rome,  by  Giu- 
liano  da  Sangallo  (1645)  :  among  the 
drawings  are  a  series  of  the  triumplial 
arclies,  many  of  the  temples  still 
standing  in  the  15th  cent,  at  Rome, 
which  have  since  disappeared,  and 
sketches  of  galleys,  in  one  of  whicli 
are  introduced  paddle-wheels  like 
those  in  use  in  our  modern  steamboats, 
but  moved  by  a  windlass.  Many  of 
the  printed  books  are  valuable  on 
account  of  their  autograph  notes  by 
celebrated  personages  and  scholars. 
The  Hebrew  Bible  of  1488  is  one  of 
the  12  known  copies  of  the  first  com- 
plete edition  by  Soncino.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered 
with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
father  Bernardo ;  the  rare  Dante  of 
Venice  (1477)  is  filled  with  annota- 
tions by  Bembo ;  another  edit,  of  the 
'  Divina  Commedia '  has  some  curious 
notes  by  Tasso.  Sev(!ral  ancient 
bronzes  discovered  on  the  estates  of 
tiie  Barberini  family  at  Palestrina — 
an  extensive  series  of  cistae  mi/eticae, 
some  of  wiiich  are  covered  with 
(ilegant  engraved  designs — numcrouB 
Greek  mirrors,  siKJCimena  of  glass  and 
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tfirra-cotta  sculptures,  and  especially 
of  c^urvod  ivories  from  tlie  Bame  locality. 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace  is 
a  portion  of  the  dediciitiou  of  the 
trinnipiial  arch  erected  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius  by  the  senate  and  IJoman 
people,  to  connnemorate  the  conquest 
of  Britain.  It  was  fouud  near  the 
Pal.  Sciarra,  where  that  arch  stood. 
The  beautiful  j^^rounds  of  tlie  Villa 
Barherhiij  which  formerly  surrounded 
the  mansion,  were  mostly  sold  in 
building  lots  by  the  late  Prince. 

Nearly  opposite  on  the  1.  is  the 
Scots  College,  founded  in  IGOO  by 
Pope  Clement  YIII.  for  the  training 
of  Scottish  students  preparing  for  the 
priesthood.  Part  of  the  present  site 
was  purchased  for  the  College  by 
Miss  Plummer,  an  English  lady. 
Pope  Pius  IX.  sanctioned  the  transfer 
to  the  College  of  an  indemnity  paid 
by  the  Bavarian  Government  for  the 
College  connected  with  the  suppressed 
Scots  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Ratis- 
bon.  On  the  enlarged  site  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  18G9.  The 
College  is  governed  by  a  Rector,  and 
has  24  students.  In  the  interior 
Chapel  is  a  painting  by  Francesco 
Bohden,  Our  Lord  among  the  Doctors 
in  the  Temple.  The  Library  (about 
12,000  volumes)  was  recently  enriched 
by  the  collection  of  the  late  Abp. 
Smith  of  Edinburgh.  On  one  of  its 
walls  hangs  the  original  Manifesto 
delivered  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh 
by  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  Oct.  1745. 

Of  the  old  College,  the  Chubcu  of 
St.  Andrew  alone  remains.  It  was 
built  in  1G45  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Huntley,  and  decorated  in  1G7G  by 
Count  Leslie.  The  Martyrdom  of  the 
Apostle,  over  the  high  altar,  is  by 
Gavin  Hamilton.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Ninian  and  Columba, 
is  by  Alex.  Seitz.  Four  oblong  paint- 
ings by  Jamieson,  a  Scottish  artist 
and  feUow-pupil  of  Vandyck,  represent 
saintly  Kings,  Princesses,  Prelates, 
and  Religious  Women,  among  whom 
is  the  Foundress,  Lady  Huntly. 

The  street  still  descends  to  the 
Piazza  Barherini,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  Fontana  del  Tritone,  by 


Bernini,  comi)08cd  of  four  dolplifns 
supporting  a  large  open  sh(ll,  upon 
which  sits  a  Triton. 

From  the  Piazza  liarborini  the  busy 
Via  Tritone  leads  S.W.  to  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  while  the  Via  Sistina  con- 
tinues N.W.  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagnn 
Turning  rt.  into  the  Via  S.  Niccnlh  da 
Tohntino,  which  leads  N.E.  to  the 
Rly.  Stat,  we  pass  on  the  1.  tlie 
Church  of 

S. Niccolo  da Tolentino(lG14), richly 
decorated  witli  marbles.  At  the  high 
altar  and  in  the  transepts  are  eight 
handsome  fluted  columns  of  Jxirdiglio 
The  Cliurch  is  attached  to  the  Ar- 
menian College,  and  services  are  held 
on  festivals  according  to  the  jjeculiar 
Eastern  rites.  High  Mass  at  4  p.m. 
on  Easter  Eve.  Here  also  lives  the 
General  of  the  Cappuccini.  The  large 
building  opposite  is  the  German  Col- 
lege (Collegio  Germanico-Ungariro), 
with  a  handsome  Chapel  dedicated  to 
S.  Giov.  Berchmann  (entrance  from 
the  Yicolo  del  Falcone).  Above  tlie 
end  of  the  long  street  rises  the  Casa 
Spithover,  whose  foundations  rest 
upon  a  fine  piece  of  Servian  wall, 
visible  on  the  1.  of  the  road. 

Returning   to  the    Piazza,  on  the 
N.W.  rises  the  Church  of  the 

Cappnccini,  or  S.  M.  della  Con- 
cezione,  founded  by  Card.  Francesco 
Barberini,  a  member  of  the  Capuchin 
order,  brother  of  Urban  VHI.,  in 
1G24.  On  the  wall  above  the  entmnce 
door  is  a  cartoon  by  Fr.  Beretta,  of 
St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waters,  used 
in  restoring  the  Navicella  which  Giotto 
executed  in  mosaic,  now  under  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter's.  At  the  Ist 
altar  rt.  is  the  celebrated  *Arcliangel 
Michael  by  Guido  Beni.  Forsyth 
calls  it  the  Catholic  Apollo.  *Like 
the  Belvedere  god,'  he  says,  *  the  arch- 
angel breathes  that  dignified  ven- 
geance which  animates  without  dis- 
torting ;  while  the  very  devil  derives 
importance  from  his  august  adver- 
sary, and  escapes  tlie  laugh  which  his 
figure  usually  provokes.'  Lucifer 
is   said   to  Ix;    a  likeness  of  Card. 
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Pamfili,  afterwards  Innocent  X.,  who 
had  displeased  the  painter  by  his 
criticisms.  On  tlie  1.,  Clirist  crowned 
with  thorns,  by  Gherardo  della  Notte. 

In  the  3rd  rt.  is  a  fresco  by  Dome- 
nichino,  representing  the  death  of  St. 
Francis. 

In  front  of  the  high  altar  is  the 
Founder's  Tomb,  marked  by  the 
simple  inscription  on  the  pavement: 
Hie  jacel  pidvis,  cinis,  et  nihil,  io 
the  i.  is  the  tomb  of  prince  Alex. 
Sobiesld,  son  of  John  III.,  Kmg  of 
Poland  (1714).  Under  the  2nd  altar 
1  is  preserved  the  body  of  St.  Felix 
of  Cantalice  (1513-87),  one  of  the 
principal  Saints  of  the  Order.  His 
Cell,  with  relics,  is  shown  in  the 
Convent.  In  the  1st  chapel  1.  is  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Panl,  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

From  the  Choir,  a  narrow  staircase 
leads  to  four  low  vaulted  chambers, 
which  constituted  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Friars.  The  earth  was  originally 
brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  bones  and  skulls, 
fantastically  arranged ;  several  skele- 
tons are  standing  erect  in  the  robes  ot 
the  order.  The  Vaults  are  illumi- 
nated on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  Nov. 
and  throughout  the  Octave.  Until 
1870,  the  adjoining  convent  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Capuchin  Friars, 
and  the  residence  of  their  General. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza 
the  Via  dei  Cappuccini  ascends  to 
the  Church  of 

S.  Isidore,  founded  by  Spaniards  in 
1G22,  and  now  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Irish  Observant  Franciscans.  The 
picture  of  St.  Isidore,  over  the  high 
altar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  On  the  rt., 
Virgin  and  Child,  well  coloured,  by 
Carlo  Maratta.  The  monument  of 
Luke  Wadding  (1588-1657),  founder 
of  the  Church,  near  the  centre  of  the 
pavement,  consists  of  a  marble  slab 
with  a  long  modern  inscription. 
Wadding  is  best  known  for  his  volu- 
minous history  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  'Annales  Ordinis  Mmorum, 
in  8  large  folios.    In  the  1.  transept 


is  a    handsome   monument  to    Misa 
Bryan,  a  young  Irish  lady  0840); 
and  in  the  rt.  a  memorial  to  Amelia, 
the  daughter  of  John  Philpott  Curran, 
who  died  at  Rome,  placed  thereby  the 
late  Lord  Cloncurry  in  1848.     Two  ot 
the    handsome     Chapels     belong    to 
princely    families     of    Rome.       Ihe 
festival  of  St.  Patrick  is  celebrated 
here  on  the  I7th  of  March.     In  the 
Monastery  is   a  fine   academic  hall, 
decorated  with  frescoes  and    several 
historical     curiosities.      Its    highest 
Loqgia    commands    an     almost     un- 
equalled *view  of  Rome. 

The  Via  Llguria  now  runs  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Via  Veneto.  [To 
the  1.  strikes  off  the  Via  dell'  Aurora, 
leading  to  the  Casino  (see  below).] 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  broad  Via 
Veneto,  to  the  rt.,  stands  the  hand- 
some 

Pal.  Bonoompagni  Ludovisi,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Koch  (1886-90). 
The  celebrated  Villa  Ludovisi, 
founded  by  Card.  Ludovisi,  nephew 
of  Gregory  XV.,  has  now  passed  by 
inheritance  to  the  Boncompagni, 
princes  of  Piombino  and  dukes  of 
Sora.  The  beautiful  and  extensive 
grounds  have  been  entirely  cut  up 
into  building  lots.  The  Museum  con- 
tains a  rich  *Collection  of  ancient 
sculptures,  arranged  in  a  hall  to  the 
1.  of  the  entrance  on  the  ground-floor. 
It  is  not  open  to  the  public.  ^ 

Over  the  door,  1  Judgment  of  Pans, 
in  relief. 


Division  I.  (to  the  1.)— 

75  *Sitting  senator,  having  the 
name  of  the  sculptor,  Zeno  of  Aphro- 
disium,  cut  on  the  toga. 

74  Term  of  nude  figure,  the  head 
recalling  strongly  the  heads  of  Lapiths 
in  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon, 
though  actually  of  a  considerably  later 
date.     A  very  interesting  sculpture. 

83  Antoninus  Pius. 

80  *Relief-head  of  sleeping  Medusa; 
tip  of  nose  restored;  grandiose  m 
expression ;  in  its  type  of  lace  and 
tangled  hair  this  head  is  suggestive 
of  a  dead  Gaulish  woman,  rendered 
in  the  art  of  the  Pergamene  School. 
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G7  *Bronze  head  of  Julius  Caesar, 
a  very  fine  portrait. 

II. — CG  Tlie  fine  colossal  head  known 
as  the  *LuDOvisi  Juno.  Apparently 
this  head  has  been  enlarged  from  a 
Greek  original,  and  has  lost  in  refine- 
ment tliereby. 

f)!)  Hermes,  witli  hands  wrongly 
restored ;  the  1.  sliould  liold  a  bronze 
caducous  instead  of  a  purse. 

57  Colossal  Minerva,  by  Antiochus 
of  Athens. 

III. — 35  Head  of  Venus,  rough  in 
execution,  but  founded  on  a  Greek 
type. 

43  *Gaul  and  his  wife :  rt.  and  part 
of  1.  arm  of  the  Gaul,  1.  arm  and  rt. 
hand  of  his  wife,  restored.  The  finely 
conceived  figure  of  the  Gaul  displays 
the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  bodily 
forms  uider  strong  excitement  as  are 
seen  in  the  Laocoon  group  and  the 
torso  of  Apollonius.  It  probably 
formed  part  of  a  group  with  the  dying 
Gladiator. 

42  Upper  part  of  an  Egyptian 
statue  in  black  granite. 

41  Colossal  Dionysus  with  a  Satyr. 

39  *Group  known  as  Orestes  and 
Electra,  among  other  names,  inscribed 
on  the  support  with  the  name  of  the 
sculptor  Menelaos,  who  styles  him- 
self a  pupil  of  Stephanos  (MENE- 
AAOZ  ZTEcDANOY  MA0HTHZ 
E  no  I  El).  Face  and  1.  hand  of 
Electra,  rt.  arm  and  part  of  rt.  foot  of 
Orestes  restored,  surface  of  the  whole 
group  much  repolished.  In  the  Villa 
Albani  is  a  statue  of  a  young  athlete 
by  the  sculptor  Stephanos  here  referred 
to,  who  in  his  turn  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Pasiteles,  the  original  founder  of  a 
striking  revival  of  Greek  sculpture  in 
Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.  But  the  style  of  the  Albani  statue 
is  very  different  from  that  of  this 
group  ;  it  adheres  closely  to  what  is 
known  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
Pasiteles  school,  viz.,  a  sentimental 
pose,  together  with  a  type  of  figure 
which  strongly  recalls  the  old  Greek 
sculptor  Polycletus,  and  with  great 
subtlety  in  modelling  the  bodily 
forms.      In    the    present    group    the 


sculptor  Menelaos  has  abandoned  the 
traditions  of  his  school  in  almost  all 
but  the  conception  of  the  group  ;  his 
types  of  figures  and  style  of  art  are 
both  different ;  he  has  cast  off  the 
peculiar  mannerism  of  his  master. 

38  ""Athlete  (?)  sitting  on  the  ground ; 
rt.  foot,  hands,  and  nose  restored.  A 
grandly  composed  figure,  admirably 
executed. 

37  *Mars  reposing  with  Cupid  at 
his  feet,  found  within  the  Porticus  of 
Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini.  The 
restorations — head,  arm  and  rt.  foot 
of  Cupid ;  rt.  hand,  arm  and  rt.  foot 
of  Mars — are  very  bad ;  but  the  statue 
itself  has  been  finely  conceived,  pro- 
bably by  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  age 
of  Praxiteles.  The  bodily  forms  are 
beautifully  rendered,  and  the  drapery 
has  much  of  the  mastery  of  the  Greeks 
in   the   beginning  of  the   4th   cent. 

B.C. 

IV. — 33  Colossal  female  head  of 
archaistic  style. 

32  Youthful  Satyr  ;  influenced  by 
the  Praxiteles  School.  The  rt.  liand 
should  hold  a  jug  instead  of  grapes. 

30  Trunk  of  a  tree,  with  twining 
grapes  and  ivy ;  on  the  top  was  a  fir- 
cone. 

25  Sitting  statue  of  Apollo. 

27  Colossal  bust  with  bronze  head 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

2G-28  Two  graceful  small  draped 
female  figures. 

23  Bust  of  Venus,  founded  on  a 
good  Greek  original  of  the  4th  cent. 

B.C. 

V.  Corridor. — 12  Archaic  draped 
statue  of  a  woman.  10  Coloesal 
Sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  between 
Eomans  and  barbarians  (3rd  cent. 
A.D.).  *Marble  chairf  found  in  1887, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi, 
and  decorated  with  reliefs  representing 
on  the  back  a  female  figure  rising  like 
Venus  from  the  sea  and  being  received 
by  two  female  figures  who  stoop  to- 
wards her  with  much  grace.  These 
two  figures  may  be  the  Horae  who  re- 
ceived Venus  and  clad  her  in  immortal 

f  Temporarily  removed. 
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vesture  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Venus.  On  the  rt.  a  closely 
draped  female  figure  sits  before  an 
incense  burner ;  on  1.  a  nude  figure  sits 
with  legs  crossed  playing  on  double 
flute.  The  relief  is  very  low  and  flat, 
as  in  the  archaic  Greek  sculpture  of 
about  oOO  B.C. ;  but  together  with 
this  there  is  an  intensity  of  expression 
in  tlio  attitudes  of  the  two  side  figures 
which  does  not  occur  in  true  archaic 
Greek  art,  e.g.  the  forcible  manner  in 
which  the  cushion  is  doubled  up  under 
the  figure  on  rt.,  and  the  almost  violence 
with  which  the  figure  on  1.  crosses  her 
legs.  Observe  also  that  the  face  of  the 
figure  on  the  rt.  thins  down  towards 
the  pi'ofile  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
archaic  art,  or  indeed  to  Greek  in  any 
very  good  i>eriod.  This  work,  there- 
fore, with  all  its  charms,  cannot  well 
be  true  Greek  sculpture,  but  belongs 
rather  to  Graeco-Roman  times.  Some 
however  maintain  that  it  is  Greek 
of  about  470  b.c. 

Behind  the  Villa  Boncompagni  is 
the 

Villa  Massimo  Rignauo,  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  reservoir  in  the  Gardens 
of  Sallust.  The  beautiful  grounds  in 
which  it  stood  have  been  partly  sold  to 
building  speculators. 

The  Via  Sallustiana,  which  runs 
from  this  point  N.E.,  traverses  the 
new  liUdovisi  quarter,  covering  the 
site  of  the  Jlou.se  and  Gardens  of 
.Sa/lu.Ht.  (Apply  for  permesso  at 
Spithijver's,  85  Piazza  di  Spagna.) 
Crispus  Sallustius,  the  historian, 
born  87  b.c,  enriched  by  his  ex- 
tortionate administration  of  the 
province  of  Numidia,  on  his  return 
to  Rome  built  a  magnificent  palace 
and  laid  out  splendid  gardens  on  the 
(^uirinal  Hill.  These  were  after- 
wards nmch  frequented  by  Nero, 
Xerva,  Aurelian,  and  other  empcirors, 
but  were  entirely  laid  waste  by  Alaric's 
(iothic  .soldiers  ii\  a.u.  410.  Tiiey  ex- 
tended over  the  Vij,'na  Burberini  and 
the  Villa  Ludovisi,  as  far  us  the  pre- 
sent wall  of  Romu  and  tlu;  Pincian 
and  Salarian  gates.     This  district,  in- 


cluding the  deep  valley  lying  between 
the  Quirinal  and  Pincian  hills,  has 
been  filled  up,  the  means  of  iden- 
tifying the  relative  positions  of  the 
circus  and  gardens  have  been  removed, 
and  the  whole  space  is  covered  with 
modern  buildings.  Some  remains, 
however,  of  the  House  of  Sallust 
(erroneously  called  the  Temple  of 
Venus  Erycina,  mentioned  by  Livy 
and  Ovid)  are  preserved  in  the  centre 
of  the  Piazza  Sallustiana.  They  con- 
sist of  a  Nymphaeum,  in  the  form  of 
lofty  circular  hall,  surrounded  with 
niches.  The  vaulted  roofs  of  the  hall 
and  one  of  its  niches  reach  the  level 
of  the  present  surface,  above  which 
are  walls  with  opus  reticulatum  and 
brick  facing,  70  ft.  high.  They  formed 
a  house  of  several  stories,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  projecting  balcony 
supported  on  travertine  corbels  deco- 
rated with  stucco.  The  winding 
marble  back  staircase  with  mosaic 
landings  is  still  very  perfect,  but 
caution  is  necessary  in  descending  it. 
There  was  a  large  front  staircase 
towards  the  W.  side. 

A  short  street  now  leads  N.  into  the 
broad  Via  Boncompagni.  To  the  rt. 
is  seen  the  Porta  Salaria  (Rte.  37). 
Turning  1.,  we  pass  on  the  1.  a  large 
Sferisterio,  or  Tennis  Court,  for  the 
popular  game  of  Pallone ;  and  on  the 
rt.  the  Church  and  College  of  St. 
Patrick,  belonging  to  the  Irish  Augus- 
tinians.  Turning  afterwards  to  the 
rt.,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Veneto  is 
the  Porta  Pinciana,  a  fine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kind  of  cross  on  the 
keystone,  flanked  by  round  towers  in 
bricks.  It  is  mentioned  by  Procopius, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Belisarius,  who  had  his  headquarters 
on  the  Pincian  during  the  siege  by 
Vitiges :  it  was  of  secondary  import- 
ance, as  no  great  road  entered  Rome 
by  it.  For  a  long  time  it  was  walled 
up,  but  owing  to  the  traffic  of  the  new 
Ludovisi  quarter,  it  was  reopened  in 
1887.  Here  tradition  places  the  scene 
of  the  degradation  of  Belisarius  when 
the  great  general  sat  and  begged  of 
the  people,  '  Date  obolum  Belisario,' 
as  they  passed  the  gate  through  which 
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ho  liad  led  his  troops  in  triumpli. 
Just  outside  the  Porta  riuciaiia  Ih 
a  j^ato  in  tlio  wall  of  the  A'illa 
Borghcsc,  from  which  an  Eloctric 
Tramway  (10  c.)  runs  at  times  wlien 
the  Collections  in  the  Villa  are 
visible,  conveying  travellers  up  to  the 
door.  Between  this  and  the  Porta 
Salaria  is  one  of  the  *best  ])reserved 
portions  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  in- 
cluding tlie  arches  of  the  sentinels' 
passage  and  the  only  perf(!ct  tower 
in  the  whole  circuit. 

Skirting  the  walls  inside  the  Porta 
Pinciana  to  the  S.W.,  we  reach  in 
5  min.  the  entrance  to  the  Via  Lom- 
bardia.  Here,  on  the  rt.,  stands  the 
Casino  dell'  Aurora,  occupying  the 
highest  part  of  the  Ludovisi  grounds, 
and  containing  a  celebrated  *Fresco, 
by  GuercinOy  of  Aurora  in  her  car 
driving  away  Night  and  scattering 
flowers  in  her  course.  Over  the  en- 
trance-door is  a  charming  group  of  four 
Cupids.  In  a  lunette  to  the  1.  is  Day- 
break, represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers  in  the 
other.  Opi^osite  is  Evening,  as  a 
young  female  with  a  child  sleeping. 
In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  four 
landscapes  in  fresco,  with  a  circle  of 
angels  in  the  centre  of  the  vault ;  two 
painted  by  Domenichino,  and  two  by 
Guercino ;  and  in  another  some  very 
beautiful  groups  of  Cupids,  by  T. 
Zucchero. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Upper  Saloon 
is  a  fine  *Fresco  of  Fame,  accompanied 
by  Force  and  Virtue,  also  by  Guercino. 
From  the  terrace  on  the  roof  opens  an 
extensive  panorama  over  Rome  and  the 
adjoining  Campagna.  The  garden 
contains  many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures ;  among  which  is 
a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 


PtOUTE  21. 

FROM  THE  RAILWAY  STATION  TO  THE 
COLUMN  OF  TRAJAN,  BY  THE  BATHS 
OF  DIOCLETIAN,  S.  M.  DEGLI  ANGELI 
THE  FONTANA  DEI  TERMINI,  S.  BER- 
NARDO, THE  VIA  NAZIONALE,  AND 
THE  IRISH  COLLEGE. 

[Omii.,  p.  [2'J],  ix. ;  Tramway,  p.  [2«],  i.] 

In  the  waiting  room  is  a  large 
ancient  mosaic  pavement  in  black 
and  white,  discovered  during  the  lily. 
works,  with  a  central  figure  sur- 
rounded by  birds  and  foliage. 

In  front  of  the  Terminus  is  the  Obe- 
lisk of  the  Iseum  and  Serapeum,  dis- 
covered in  1882,  in  the  excavations 
of  that  double  temple  in  the  Vicolo  di 
S.  Ignazio,  adjoining  the  apse  of 
S.  M.  sopra  Minerva.  It  is  of  Oriental 
granite,  19  ft.  G  in.  long,  and  nearly 
3  ft.  wide  at  its  base,  richly  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  It  was  worked 
in  the  quarries  of  Syene,  the  modern 
Assouan,  about  1400  B.C.,  and  com- 
memorates the  apotheosis  of  Rhamses 
II.  The  Obelisk  was  re-erected  on 
its  present  site  in  memory  of  the 
heroic  conduct  of  the  Italian  troops 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Dogali  in 
Africa  (Jan.  1887).  The  open  space 
is  named  Piazza  dei  Cinquecento,  after 
the  500  soldiers  who  then  fell. 

W.  of  the  Stat,  lies  the  Giardino  di 
Termini,  a  small  triangular  space 
planted  with  trees. 

Facing  it  stands  the  large  Liceo 
Massimi,  built  by  Prince  Massimiliano 
of  that  family,  with  about  400  boarders 
or  day-boys.  On  the  rt.  in  the  Via 
Viminale,  which  leads  S.W.,  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  round  structure  belonging 
to  the  Thermae  (see  below). 

Further  W.,  in  the  hemicycle  at  the 
top  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  is  the 
copious  Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Marcia 
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remarkable  fur  its  powerful  jet,  elFec- 
tively  lighted  at  night  by  electricity. 
The  last  appearance  of  Pius  IX.  in 
public  vfaa  to  witness  the  first  burst 
of  water  from  this  fountain  on  the 
ISth  Sept.,  1870. 

To  the  N.  stretch  the  ruins  of  the 
Batlis  of  Diocletian,  begun  by  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian  about  a.d.  302,  and 
finished  by  Constautius  Chlorus  and 
]Maximianu3  Galerius  in  30o,     Card. 
Baroriius   states,  on  the  authority  of 
the  martyrologists,  that  40,000  Chris- 
tians were  employed  upon  the  works. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 
preservation  of  the  finest  Hall  which 
has  been  left  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
Tlie  Thermae  were  upwards  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  furnished  3200 
baths,  double  the  number  which  those 
of  CamcaUa  could  supply.     They  in- 
cluded all  the  space  at  ])rcseut  occu- 
pied by  the  Piazza  delle  Tcrme,  the 
Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
S.    Bernardo,    the    public    granaries, 
the  Ospizio  di  Termini,  and  the  Grand 
Hotel.    The  buildings  occupied  a  rect- 
angular space,  having  in  front  a  semi- 
circular projection,  with  two  circular 
halLs  at  the  angles,  which  opened  into 
the  area,  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.     Both   of  these   latter 
still  exist :  one  forms  the  Church  of 
S.  Bernardo;  the  other,  much  dilapi- 
dated, may  be  seen  in  the  Via  Vimi- 
nale.     Between   them   is   the  Thca- 
trum,  in    some  parts    of  which  may 
Btill  be  traced  the  seats  for  spectators 
of  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  held 
in   the    level  arena,  now  tlie   Piazza 
delle  Terme.     The  Baths  themselves 
formed  an  oblong  square  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  area.     The  great  central  hall 
was  c<jnverted  by  Michel  Angelo  into 
the  noble  Church  of  S.  M.  degli  Aiujeli 
(see  below).    Between  the  cloister  and 
tho  church  are  some  other  ruins  of 
red    brickwork,   with    stone    corbels. 
Some   of  the   halls   still   retain  part 
of  their  vaulted  ceilings  of  imnienso 
Hpan  ;  but  being  included  within  the 
buildings  of  the  neighbouring  Asylum 
for  Blind  Boys,  and  jiartly  occupied 


by  magazines,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  complete  survey  of  tlic 
ruins. 

'The  Thermae  of  Diocletian  were 
the  great  repert(rrium,  whence  tlio 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  borrowed  ♦ 
the  patterns  for  their  niches  with 
columns  on  each  side,  their  broken 
cornices  and  pediments,  and  their 
rows  of  columns  without  entabla- 
tures.'—  Burn,  p.  xxxix.  (quoting 
"Winckelmann).  A  large  portion 
of  the  Baths,  lavishly  decorated  with 
marble,  columns,  and  pavement,  was 
standing  as  late  as  1575,  but  was 
mostly  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
Sixtus  V.  about  1588. 

The  larger  *Cloister  of  the  Carthu- 
sian convent,  designed  by  Michel 
Angela^  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
the  Orsini  family.  It  is  surrounded 
by  100  Doric  columns  of  travertine. 
In  the  centre  are  remnants  of  the 
immense  cypresses  (13  ft.  round) 
planted  at  the  fountain  by  Michel 
Angelo,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
cyclone  in  July  1881. 

Under  a  large  archway,  surmounted 
with  a  Cross,  and  marked  '  Ospizio 
Margherita  per  i  jDoveri  Ciechi,'  is  the 
entrance  to  the 

*  MTJSEO  NAZIONALE  ROMANO 
(Adm.,  \).  [3G]).  A  fine  courtyard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
large  vase  or  Cantharus,  leads  to  a 
corridor,  where  is  the  turnstile.  On 
the  rt.  wall  is  a  piece  of  mosaic 
pavement  from  the  Praetorian  Camp, 
representing  a  tame  tiger  led  by 
two  men  —  coarsely  executed,  and 
probably  dating  from  about  a.d.  200. 
Opposite  is  a  black  and  white  mosaic, 
in  imitation  of  an  Eastern  carpet — a 
favourite  ancient  subject. 

Just  before  reacliing  the  great 
Cloister,  a  staircase  ascends  on  the  rt. 
On  the  first  landing  is  a  mosaic  of  two 
brown  figures  offering  sacrifice.  On 
the  first  floor  are  a  series  of  small 
rooms. 

I. — Grim  mosaic  of  a  skeleton,  black 
on  white,  pointing  to  the  words  -yvutii. 
aavTuu  (tonil)  on  the  Via  A])pia). 
Fragment  of  a  female  statue.  Two 
large  square  pillars  into  which  have 
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]x;en  inserted  *fragments,  discovered 
in  1890,  of  two  long  inscriptions  refer- 
ing  to  the  Secnlar  Games  (ludi  saecu- 
lares)  in  Rome.  The  first  refers  to 
the  games  held  hy  Augustus  (b.c.  17) 
at  the  instance  of  the  Sibylline  verses 
(preserved  in  Zosimus,  Hist.  ii.  6) 
which  prescribed  a  festal  ceremony 
with  sacrifices  and  games  every  110 
years  (Saeculum).  The  festival  lasted 
three  days  and  tliree  nights.  On  the 
third  day  an  ode  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Horace,  and  preserved 
among  his  poems  as  the  famous  Car- 
men Saeculare,  was  chanted  by  27  boys 
and  27  girls,  each  having  both  parents 
alive,  as  they  walked  in  procession 
from  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitol  and 
back.  In  lines  59-63  it  is  ordered 
that  an  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings be  inscribed  on  a  pillar  of 
bronze  and  a  pillar  of  marble,  to  be 
set  up  in  the  place  where  the  games 
were  held. 

The  second  pillar  refers  to  the 
similar  ludi  saeculares  held  by  Sept. 
Severus,  a.d.  204.  Two  of  the  Ves- 
tals who  stood  on  that  occasion  beside 
the  Empress  Julia  Domna  were  Te- 
rentia  Flavola  and  Namisia  Maxi- 
milla,  the  pedestals  of  whose  statues 
are  in  the  House  of  the  Vestals 
(Rte.  6). 

II.  (to  the  1.). — Cippi  and  vases, 
very  perfect,  and  beautifully  wrought 
in  foliage,  found  in  the  tomb  of  Sul- 
picius  Platorinus,  of  the  time  of 
Augustus,  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
Farnesina,  in  1880. 

In  the  corner  is  a  beautiful  head  of 
a  girl  in  Parian  marble — perhaps 
Minatia  Folia,  whose  cinerary  vase  is 
just  below.  On  the  walls,  stucco  re- 
liefs from  the  Villa,  and  a  drawing  of 
the  tomb. 

III. — Bronze  statue  of  an  athlete 
standing,  with  a  staff  in  his  1.  hand, 
accurate  in  its  bodily  form,  but  want- 
ing altogether  in  artistic  style;  doubt- 
less a  Graeco-Roman  work.  The 
statue  is  7  ft.  4  in.  high;  on  the 
breast  are  engraved  some  letters  as 
yet  undeciphered.  *Bronze  statue  of 
a  boxer  seated,  excessively  naturalistic, 


even  brutal  in  liis  type  of  face  and 
swollen  ears.  He  is  represented  as 
resting  from  the  fight.  The  details 
of  the  fur-lined  boxing  gloves  are  very 
interesting.  This  figure  has  been 
claimed  as  a  work  of  the  Greek  school 
of  Lysippus,  when  statues  of  athletes 
were  in  demand.  But  we  ought  to 
know  more  of  that  famous  sculptor 
and  his  school  before  we  credit  him 
with  mere  naturalism,  however  clever 
and  observant  it  may  be.  Both  found 
in  1885,  while  laying  foundations  for 
the  Teatro  Nazionale  (Rte.  19).  Three 
female  Terms  in  black  marble,  in- 
teresting as  examples  of  archaistic 
sculpture  in  Roman  times  (Palatine). 
Fragments  of  gilded  draped  statues 
in  bronze,  probably  of  the  Emperors 
Valentinianus  and  Valens  (Tiber). 

IV. — Bronze  statue  of  Bacchus,  with 
eyes  and  diadem  of  silver,  and  red- 
dened lips;  Graeco-Roman  work; 
found  in  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  Gari- 
baldi (1885).  Fine  torso  of  a  youth 
in  green  basalt  (Palatine).  Wings 
and  helmet  of  a  statue  of  Victory,  in 
gilded  bronze,  found  near  the  Ponte 
Sisto  in  1891.  Colossal  bronze  hand, 
with  ring  and  bracelet  in  form  of  a 
snake.  Double  herma,  in  bronze 
(Tiber,  near  the  Marmorata). 

Y. — *Reliefs  in  plaster  from  the 
ceilings  of  a  Roman  house  in  the 
Farnesina  gardens  (Rte.  33).  They 
were  arranged  in  panels,  so  as  to  give 
something  of  the  effect  of  a  coffered 
ceiling.  Landscapes  and  figure  scenes 
sketched  in  on  the  plaster,  with  ex- 
traordinary lightness  of  touch,  and 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  open  air  life, 
if  not  with  any  great  mastery  of  com- 
position. Groups  of  two  victories, 
opposed  to  each  other  in  a  very 
formal  archaistic  manner  :  they  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  from  one 
mould  in  the  plaster,  as  are  also  the 
architectural  patterns  which  form 
the  frames  of  the  panels.  Animals 
and  decorative  patterns,  the  animals 
being  often  fantastic  combinations,  but 
always  executed  with  great  refine- 
ment, and  a  singular  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  low-sketched  relief 
in  plaster.   The  fastidious  taste  which 
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is  displayed  throughout  the  purely 
decorative  part  of  these  ceilings — as 
opposed  to  the  landscapes  and  figure 
scenes — is  combined  with  a  marked 
degree  of  poetic  feeling. 

In  the  centre,  white  marble  vase, 
with  storks  and  snakes  in  relief. 

VI. — *Marble  statue  of  a  youthful 
male  figure,  from  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
near  Subiaco ;  very  attractive.  There 
is  much  discussion  as  to  the  attitude, 
whether  it  signifies  falling  before  the 
enemy,  or  some  act  of  the  palaestra. 
The  finish  and  refinement  in  the 
details  of  the  bodily  form  places  the 
sculpture  in  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  Greek  art.  In  a  recess, 
Female  Head  in  marble,  found  in  the 
Stadium  on  the  Palatine,  and  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  House  of 
Augustus. 

Here  begins  a  series  of  rooms  con- 
tainiDg  the  famous  *Frescoes  found  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa  in  the  Far- 
ncsina  Gardens  in  1879.  The  contents 
of  each  room  come  from  a  separate 
room  in  the  ancient  villa.  The  finest 
are  B  and  D,  which  in  the  plan  of 
the  villa  stood  opposite  each  other, 
and  whose  barrel-shaped  ceilings  were 
decorated  with  reliefs  in  stucco  (see 
above).  The  general  system  of  deco- 
ration points  to  the  1st  cent.  B.C., 
when  good  Greek  traditions  were  still 
preserved  in  several  paintings  along- 
side of  the  more  strictly  Roman 
manner  of  enriching  the  walls  of  villas 
with  fanciful  architecture  and  vistas 
of  landscape  or  other  open  air  scenes. 
As  a  rule  the  efl"ect  is  that  of  bright 
harmonious  colouring.  In  the  decora- 
tive figures  which  are  employed  as 
Caryatides,  or  supports  of  one  kind  or 
another,  there  is  a  frequent  imitation 
of  archaic  (ireek  work,  which  suggests 
in  the  painter  an  over-fastidious  taste 
and  a  want  of  freshness  and  originality. 
That  was  a  prevalent  taste  of  the 
time.  It  is  in  the  separate  panels  in 
conspicuous  places  on  the  walls  that 
we  see  the  finest  efl'ects  of  the  old 
Greek  tiadition. 

In  Room  X.  (see  below)  is  a  plan 
of  the  excavations,  each  room  being 
indicated  by  a  8eparp,te  letter. 


C.  Large  black  panels,  on  which 
landscapes  have  been  sketched  very 
faintly  and  are  now  hardly  visible. 
In  a  narrow  frieze  is  a  long  series  of 
figures  representing  scenes  of  ordinary 
life,  probably  in  connection  with  crime 
and  justice.  [On  the  1.  a  closed  door 
(opened  on  application)  leads  to  a 
cabinet  in  which  is  a  very  fine  Her- 
maphrodite in  Parian  marble  (Teatro 
Costanzi,  1879).]  Through  a  short 
passage  we  reach 

VII. — Finest  of  all  is  B  5,  where 
Venus  or  a  Bride  is  seated  with 
Cupid  standing  at  her  feet,  and  an 
attendant  behind  lier.  This  beautiful 
picture  recalls  Greek  painting  as  we 
know  it  on  the  white  Athenian  vases 
of  about  B.C.  400.  B  4  represents  the 
Birth  of  Bacchus;  at  each  side  is  a 
smaller  panel  with  finely  drawn  com- 
positions. Bust  of  Aesculapius,  and 
Girl's  head  (Palatine). 

VIII. — E  4  is  a  remarkably  graceful 
female  figure,  draped  and  veiled,  and 
pouring  from  one  small  vase  into 
another.  E  5  is  much  injured,  but 
the  liead  and  feet  of  the  figure  still 
remain  to  show  how  finely  they  were 
drawn  in  the  true  Greek  manner. 
In  the  centre,  small  bronzes  (Tiber). 

IX, — Large  red  panels,  with  smaller 
ones  painted  in  colour.  D  1,  D  3,  Ex- 
tremely graceful  female  figures  seated ; 
D  5  represents  a  statue  of  Bacchus  in 
outline  on  white  ground. 

X. — The  panels  marked  A  are  much 
injured.  The  room  was  a  cryptopor- 
ticus  with  two  wings.  By  the  window 
a  sleeping  head — probably  Ariadne 
(Nero's  Villa).  On  the  wall,  elevation 
and  plan  of  the  Villa. 

XI. — Paintings  marked  F,  less  care- 
ful in  execution,  on  white  ground. 
Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Stadium, 
1893) ;  bust  of  an  Empress  (Via 
Appia). 

XII. — In  a  central  case  is  a  very 
interesting  *Collection  of  830  English 
coins,  sent  to  Rome  as  Peter's  Pence, 
and  discovered  in  the  Atrium  Vestae 
(Rte.  6).  On  the  window  wall  hangs 
an  explanatory  key,  giving  the  names 
of  the  places  from  which  they  came. 
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On  the  opposite  wall  arc  jNIosaics  of 
the  Pluses,  Ganymede,  Ulysses,  INIar- 
syas,  and  various  scenes.  On  the  rt.. 
Masks  and  Victories,  belonging  to  the 
mosaic  floor  in  the  Croce  Great  (Rte. 
32).  On  the  1.,  an  admirably  well 
preserved  ^Mosaic,  apparently  of  the 
8rd  cent.,  found  in  a  Roman  Villa  at 
Baccano  on  the  Via  Cassia,  and  repre- 
senting Aurigae  (charioteers  in  the 
races  of  the  Circus  Maximus)  of  the 
four  principal  factions,  each  standing 
by  his  horse,  and  wearing  a  tunic  with 
the  colour  of  his  faction — green  (jjra- 
sina),  blue  (vencta),  red  (russata),  and 
white  (alhata). 

XIII. — Frieze  of  mural  paintings 
illustrating  the  origin  of  Rome  (p.  41) ; 
glass  vessels  (tomb  of  the  freedmen  of 
Statilius,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore). 
Vase  of  Parian  marble. 

XIV. — Sarcophagus,  from  the  tomb 
of  Calpurnius  Piso,  near  the  Porta 
Salaria  (1884). 

Great  Cloister  (p.  187).— To  the  rt. 
are  several  large  blocks  sculptured 
with  very  beautiful  foliage  in  the 
manner  of  the  Ara  Pads,  of  which 
remains  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Villa  de  Medici,  and  the  Palazzo 
Fiano.  On  the  1.  a  characteristic  por- 
trait statue  of  a  Vestal.  And  a  head- 
less Igoddess  with  drapery  of  deeply 
cut  and  finely  composed  folds,  pro- 
bably a  copy  from  a  Greek  original  of 
about  420  B.C. ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  drapery  falls  over  the  bosom  recalls 
tlie  Fates  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Cloister, 
notice  a  mosaic  pavement  from  a  house 
in  the  Aventiue,  with  scenes  on  the 
Nile,  recalling  the  famous  mosaic  of 
Palestine  (Praeneste). 

On  the  side  opposite  the  entrance 
are  Rooms  B-H.  Room  B  contains 
marbles  and  inscriptions  found  at 
Ostia,  from  Augustus  to  Trajan,  in- 
cluding a  beautiful  *Altar,  sculptured 
with  reliefs  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  of 
the  Origin  of  Rome.  In  C  is  the 
famous  Tabula  alimentaria  Ligurum 
Baebiatiorum,  a  bronze  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  poor  cliil- 


dron  under  an  edict  of  Trajan,  found 
at  Campolattaro.  Here  also  and  in  D 
arc  the  Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium,  with 
other  inscriptions  and  fragments  found 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Sacred  Grove 
(Lucus  Deae  Diae)  on  the  site  of  the 
Rly.  Stat,  at  Magliana  (Rte.  55). 

Room  E. — To  1.  fine  fragment  of  a 
figure  .seated,  with  drapery  over  the 
thighs  and  feet  drawn  back.  Frag- 
ment of  a  youth  with  potasus  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  wliich,  though  coarse 
in  execution,  is  finely  conceived. 

Room  F. — Small  head  of  the  Apollo 
Sauroctonos.  A  good  torso  of  the 
Apollo  of  Praxiteles.  Head  of  the 
infant  Dionysos,  recalling  the  group 
of  Hermes  by  Praxiteles  at  Olympia, 
A  row  of  busts  which  show  curious 
examples  of  hair  dressing.  7  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus.  8  The 
time  of  Titus,  when  the  ladies  aifected 
the  beehive  style  of  dressing  tue  hair, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  Emperor,  who 
never  lost  a  day.  9  Elaborate  head- 
dress of  the  time  of  Trajan.  12  The 
simpler  style  of  Sabina,  wife  of  Ha- 
drian. 1  Julia  Domna  wearing  a  huge 
wig  over  her  own  hair. 

Room  G. — Five  specimens  of  Lom- 
bard work  found  in  a  burial-ground 
above  Ascoli  Piceno,  wiiere  250  tombs 
were  opened.  The  sarcophagi  were 
plain,  without  inscriptions.  In  the 
first  compartment  ^re  various  objects 
from  the  tombs  of  warriors.  On  the 
lower  shelf  of  the  second  glass  case, 
gold  saddle-bow,  ornamented  with 
reliefs  of  lions,  eagles,  and  dragons; 
heads  of  bronze  nails  with  which  these 
were  fastened  to  the  wood.  On  the 
first  shelf  is  a  dagger,  only  the  gold 
part  of  the  handle  remains ;  the  rest 
was  of  leather,  which  has  perished. 
The  gold  cross  was  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder.  To  the  rt.  of  the  shelf, 
gold  ornaments  and  pendants  for 
ornamenting  robe  and  cuirass.  The 
gold  fibula  weighs  52  grs.  Bronze 
bowls  used  for  horses'  corn.  Pruning 
hook,  shears,  and  the  point  of  a  lance. 
Glass  bottles  of  exquisite  shape. 
Beautiful  blue  rhyton,  or  drinking 
horn.  Pieces  of  chain  armour  for  a 
horse,    spurs,    and    bits,  parts    of   a 
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lielmet,  the  silver  band  of  a  bow,  and 
arrow  heads.  In  the  cases  on  each 
Bide  of  the  door  are  swords,  iron  plates 
of  cuirasses  called  hrigantine,  bows, 
four  shields,  the  leather  part  restored. 
The  shields  were  held  on  the  fist,  not 
on  the  arm,  thus  the  hand  was  pro- 
tected. 

The  inner  compartment  contains 
the  women's  ornaments.  In  eacli 
tomb  was  found  at  least  one  chain 
formed  of  bits  of  quartz,  smalt,  coral, 
and  occasioually  shells  strung  to- 
gether. This  barbaric  style,  con- 
trasting with  the  beauty  of  the  gold 
ornaments,  is  traditional  among  the 
Lombards,  and  goes  back  to  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician  times.  In  Case  7  the 
smalt  ornaments  alternate  with  gold 
Byzantine  mlidi.  Large  gold  brooches 
of  line  filagree  work.  Silver  fibula, 
two  of  which  were  found  in  each 
tomb.  Gold  rings,  and  large  gold 
earrings,  some  with  pearls  and  ame- 
thysts. Gold  crosses  (of  Greek  shape) 
to  ornament  dresses.  A  silver  clasp 
with  the  words  Rustica  Vivat.  The 
little  trefoil  ornaments  were  made  up 
into  nets  for  the  hair.  Bottles,  and 
drinking -glasses  of  lovely  shapes; 
combs,  pins,  &c.  The  fine  gold  fibula 
in  Case  5  was  found  near  the  Stadium 
on  the  Palatine,  and  is  of  tlie  9th 
cent.  A.D.  The  marble  reliefs  date 
from  the  8th  to  the  12th  cent.  No.  3 
formed  the  front  of  an  altar  of  a 
church. 

Room  H. — Head  of  Darius  wearing 
a  Persian  cap,  and  having  the  eyes 
closed  as  in  death  (compare  Naples 
mosaic  of  Alexander  and  Darius). 
*Greck  head  (Venus?)  in  Parian 
marble,  the  hair  gathered  in  a  sort 
of  cap.  The  style  recalls  that  of 
the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  in 
the  beautiful  rendering  of  the  hair  and 
lips;  the  sharp  lines  of  the  eyelids 
i'jok  like  bronze  work.  Its  date  would 
fall  early  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Statue 
of  Apollo,  which  preserves  something 
of  the  character  of  Greek  sculpture 
in  the  early  part  of  the  .'ith  cent,  n.c, 
but  otlierwisc  is  rough  in  execution. 
It  was  found  in  several  pieces  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tiber  (1885),  and  has  been 


restored.  Female  head  which  has 
been  burnt  in  a  fire  ;  the  type  of 
face  and  the  rendering  of  the  hair 
over  the  brow  are  archaic,  but  the 
parted  lips  are  inconsistent  with  true 
archaic  sculpture,  for  which  reason 
this  head  must  be  regarded  as  a  later 
copy  made  in  a  good  period  of  art. 
Portrait  head  of  Seneca. 

Room  to  the  Right.  —  Striking 
half  figure  of  a  Vestal,  interesting  as 
a  piece  of  portraiture,  and  for  the 
costume.  The  ceremonial  dress  of 
the  Vestals  was  white.  On  the  head 
they  wore  a  white  veil  with  a  purple 
border.  Under  the  veil  was  a  broad 
band  of  six  strips  across  the  brow,  the 
ends  falling  on  the  shoulders.  Four 
heads  of  Vestals  and  several  portrait 
busts  of  Emperors. 

Garden. — Wing  I. :  2  Centre  of  a 
fountain  in  the  shape  of  a  ship. 
5  Hermes.  32  Large  pedestal  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Valens,  from 
the  Ponte  Sisto  (see  p.  197).  Wing  II.  : 
30  Torso,  representing  Bacchus,  of 
good  sculpture,  much  corroded  by 
water.  Wing  III.:  24  and  25  Co- 
lumns of  CipoUino  marble  from  the 
Villa  of  the  Gordian  Pimperors,  Via 
Apjiia.  35  Sepulchral  monument  of 
republican  times.  Wing  IV. :  Statue 
of  Dionysos,  type  of  4th  cent.  B.C. 
Round  the  fountain  7  heads  of  animals 
which  stood  originally  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan.  In  the  N.W.  corner  a 
tomb  brought  from  the  Via  Labicana, 
belonging  to  the  last  years  of  the 
licpublic ;  the  tomb  is  of  tnfo,  while 
the  reliefs  and  inscription  are  of 
travertine. 

The  adjoining  Workhouse  (Ospizio 
di  Termini),  entered  from  tlie  Via 
Venti  Settembre,  was  founded  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1824,  in  the  old  Papal 
granaries.  It  contains  nearly  300 
boys  and  girls,  chiefly  or])hans,  who 
are  selected  among  deserving  objects 
in  difi"erent  parishes  of  the  city.  The 
boys  are  tiiught  trades  and  music,  and 
the  girls  In'onght  up  lor  domestic 
service.  The  ostablishment  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  City,  the  yearly 
expense  being  300,000  fr.  (12,000/.). 
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All  addition  has  been  made  to  this 
extensive  institution  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Hospital  for  the  Bliud,  by 
H.  M.  Queen  Margaret,  whose  name 
tlds  department  bears  (see  S.  Sabina, 
Rtc.  25).  The  deaf  and  dumb  patients 
have  been  removed  to  more  suitable 
quarters  outside  the  Porta  Pia.  The 
Church  of 

*S.  M.  DEGLI  ANGELI  (170  ft.)  oc- 
cupies the  Tepidarium  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  which  was  altered  by 
Michel  Angela  during  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Christian 
worship.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing sacred  edifices  in  Rome,  and 
was  consecrated  on  Aug.  5th,  1561. 
The  great  hall  was  converted  into 
a  Greek  cross  by  the  addition  of  the 
present  vestibule,  and  of  tlie  tribune 
opposite.  VanvitelU  in  174'J  reduced 
the  Church  to  its  present  form  by 
adapting  one  of  the  circular  hot- 
rooms  {Laconicd)  as  a  vestibule,  and 
lengthening  the  tribune  and  choir  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  hall,  which 
Michel  Angelo  had  preserved  as  a 
nave,  thus  became  a  transept ;  the 
chapels  opening  out  of  it,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  columns,  were  closed 
up;  and  the  transept  was  length- 
ened, by  converting  two  halls  of  the 
baths  into  chapels.  On  account  of 
the  dampness  of  the  ground  Michel 
Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise  the  pave- 
ment about  7  ft.,  so  that  the  original 
bases  of  the  columns  are  buried.  Of 
the  16  columns,  only  those  actually 
within  the  transept  are  antique.  The 
others  are  of  brick  covered  with 
painted  stucco,  by  VanvitelU. 

Vestibule. — At  the  comers.  Tombs 
of  Salvator  Rosa  (1673),  Carlo  Maratta 
(1713),  Card.  Parisio  (1604),  professor 
of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna,  and  Card. 
Fr.  Alciati  (1580),  the  learned  chan- 
cellor of  Rome  under  Pius  IV. 
Further  on,  to  the  rt.,  Statue  of  S. 
Bruno,  by  Houdon,  much  admired  by 
Clement  XIV.  '  It  wonld  speak,'  he 
said,  '  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not 
prescribe  silence.'  In  the  opposite 
Chapel,  Delivery  of  the  Keys,  by 
Muziano.  This  hall  had  once  a 
circular  opening  in  its  dome. 


Transept  (99  yds.  long,  30  yds.  wide, 
and  81  ft.  high;  length  of  the  entire 
building,     112    yds.).  — The    granite 
monoliths  are  45  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  in 
circumference.     The  ancient  capitals, 
four  at  the  ends  Corinthian,  and  four 
central  Composite,  are  of  white  marble, 
as  is  also  the  entablature,  although 
the  whitewash  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  stucco.     The  gilt  bronze  ro- 
settes   arranged    regularly    in    each 
compartment  of  the  vault  are  part  of 
the  original  decoration,  and  probably 
served  as  points  of  support  for  clus- 
ters of  hanging  lamps. — M.     Most  of 
the  large  paintings  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been   replaced   by  copies   in  mosaic. 
At  the  end  of  the  rt.  transept  is  re- 
presented a  miracle  of  the  Beato  Nic. 
Albergati,  whom  the  Pope  had  sent 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  converting 
Henry  VIII.     'I    will  believe,'   said 
the  king,  '  if  you  will  turn  black  one 
of  these  white  loaves  which  my  page 
is    bringing    me.'     The    ambassador 
performed  the  wonder,  but  the  khig 
remained  unconverted.    At  the  corner 
next  the  Chancel,  St.  Jerome  among 
the  Hermits,  by  Muziano,  with  land- 
scape by  Faul  Bril.     In  the  1.  tran- 
sept. Raising  of  Tabitha,  by  Costanzi ; 
Fall   of  Simon   Magus,  by   Battoni ; 
Mass    of     St.    Basil,    by    SMeyras. 
Valens  had  commanded  Basil  to  per- 
form mass  according  to  the  Arian  rite, 
but   he  refused.     The  Emperor  ad- 
vanced with  his  ofl'ering  to  the  altar, 
hoping  to   overawe   the  bishop,  but 
fainted.      On  the    pavement   is    the 
meridian    line   traced    by    Bianchini 
and  Maraldi,  in  1701. 

Chancel. — On  the  rt.,  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  JRomanelli.  St. 
Sebastian,  by  Domenichino,  '  deficient 
in  composition.' — K.  Opposite,  Bap- 
tism of  our  Lord,  by  Ckrlo  Maratta. 
Death  of  Sapphira,  by  Roncalli. 
Tombs— 1.  Pius  IV.  (1565),  rt.  Card. 
Scrbelloni  (1591).  This  Church  is 
no  longer  Carthusian,  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Minims  in  1891. 

The  Pope's  oil-cellar,  as  it  is  called, 
adjoining  the  Church,  is  a  low-arched 
hall  of  the  ancient  Baths,  containing 
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several  cisterns  or  reservoirs  sunk 
deep  in  the  ground,  where  the  supply 
of  oil  for  the  city  was  formerly  pre- 
served at  an  equable  temperature. 

Continuing  N.W.,  we  pass  on  the 
rt.  the  Fontana  dell'  Acqua  Felice, 
more  generally  called  Fontana  di 
Termini.  Under  the  former  name  it 
has  been  celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some 
of  his  finest  Bime.  It  was  designed 
by  Dom.  Fontana.  In  the  central 
niclie  is  a  colossal  statue  of  IMoses 
striking  the  rock,  by  Frospero  da 
Brescia,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of 
grief  at  the  ridicule  excited  by  his 
work.  In  the  side  niches  are  figures 
of  Aaron  and  Gideon. 

Opposite  is  the  richly-decorated 
Church  of 

8.  M.  della  Vittoria,  erected  l)y 
Paul  V.  in  1G05  for  the  bare-footed 
Carmelites,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 
It  received  its  present  title  after  the 
Battle  of  Prague  (8th  Nov.  1020),  be- 
cause of  a  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  burnt  on  29th  June,  183.{, 
whose  intercession  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained victory  over  the  Protestants  for 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  at  the  '  "White 
Hill.'  The  facade  was  added  from 
the  designs  of  G.  B.  Soria,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Card.  Borghese,  in  return  for 
the  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  convent,  and  now 
at  the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  C. 
Maderno.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Francis  in  the  2nd  chapel  rt.,  and 
the  Stigmata  on  the  walls,  are  by 
Doinenichino.  In  the  1.  transept  is  a 
statue  of  the  S.  Teresa  in  ecstasy, 
with  the  Angel  of  Death  descending 
to  transfix  her  with  his  dart,  by  Ber- 
nini, ill  his  most  affected  style.  On 
each  side  are  portrait  statues  of  the 
Venetian  family  of  Cornaro.  3rd  1., 
Trinity,  by  Guercino ;  the  small  Cru- 
cifixion on  the  1.  is  a  copy  of  that  by 
Guido  Bcni  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  sur- 
face marbles  at  the  alUirs  are  among 
the  most  costly  and  beautiful  in  Rome. 
In  the  adjoining  convent  is  an  office 
for  the  sale  of  the  Acqua  della  Scala, 
n  cordial  ma<le  by  the  friors  (see  S.  M. 
della  Scala,  lite.  32). 
[/?wne.] 


The  Via  Vexti  SettembrE,  so  called 
in  memory  of  the  entry  of  the  united 
Italian  troops  in  1870,  leads  lience 
N.E.  to  the  Porta  Pia  (Rte.  3.5),  pass- 
ing on  the  rt.  the  large  Finance  Office, 
and  on  the  1.  the  site  of  the  Villa 
Barberini,  now  covered  with  buildings. 

Part  of  the  Convent  (entrance  at 
No.  I,  Via  S.  Susanna)  has  been 
turned  into  a  Stazione  Chtmica 
Agrarta  Sperimentale,  in  connection 
with  an  important  Government  scheme 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Campagua 
(see  p.  361).     Here  also  is  an 

Agrarian  Museum  (adm.,  p.  [3G]; 
catalogue,  1  fr.),  comprising  a  well- 
arranged,  comprehensive  collection 
of  botanical  and  geological  speci- 
mens. On  the  1st  and  2nd  floor, 
alimentary  substances  ;  substances 
used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
natuial  history  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture. Specimens  of  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  and  flax,  from  different  parts  of 
the  world ;  samples  of  cereals,  gums, 
oils,  woods,  and  tobacco.  Stuffed  birds, 
fungi,  and  wax  models  of  the  Phyl- 
loxera insect  in  the  various  stages  of 
its  development,  with  maps  tending  to 
elucidate  the  subjects  on  the  wallf. 
There  is  also  a  small  herbarium  and 
collection  of  minerals.  On  the  2nd 
floor  is  a  Geological  Museum  (daily, 
except  Sun.,  9  to  12,  and  2  to  5). 
Lectures  are  delivered  here  during 
the  summer  months,  and  occasionally 
in  winter. 

Close  to  S.  M.  della  Vittoria  is  the 
Church  of 

S.  Susanna,  attached  to  a  convent  of 
Cistercian  nuns.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
daughter  of  S.  Gabinius,  a  relation  of 
Diocletian,  whose  son  she  refused  to 
marry  because  he  was  a  Pagan.  For 
this  she  was  beheaded  in  her  own 
father's  home,  which  stood  on  the  spot; 
and  a  Church  was  built  here  in  her 
honour  and  consecrated  by  her  uncle 
Pope  S.  Cains,  who  lived  next  door,  in 
290.  St.  Ambrose  in  870  refers  to 
these  two  houses  as  known  by  tho 
name  '  ad  duas  domes.'  After  several 
restorations  it  was  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent state  in  1C03.  On  the  walls  of 
the   nave   are  four   large   frescoes  of 
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Susanna  and  tlic  Elders,  by  D.  Croce. 
The  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  1.,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Camilla  Peretti,  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
who  brought  hither  the  bodies  of  SS. 
Genesio  and  Elcutcrio  from  S.  Giov. 
della  Pigna. 

In  the  semi-crypt  arc  remains  of 
ancient  buildings,  on  foundations  of 
tufa  blocks  from  the  Servian  walls. 

Opposite  is  the  Church  of 

S.  Bernardo,  a  circular  building  of 
consideral^lc  interest,  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  It 
lias  been  preserved  entire  by  the  pious 
care  of  Catarina  Sforza,  countess  of 
Santa  Fiora,  who  in  1598  converted  it 
into  a  Church  and  presented  it  to 
the  Cistercian  monastery  which  she 
founded  and  endowed  within  the  peri- 
holus  of  the  Thermae.  The  beautiful 
roof,  with  its  sunk  coffers,  is  ancient, 
and  has  been  well  restored  ;  but  it  was 
originally  open,  like  the  Pantheon. 
There  are  several  inscriptions  to 
members  of  the  Sforza  family  placed 
here  by  Catarina ;  among  them,  on  the 
rt.,  is  that  of  Boherto,  brother  to  the 
foundress,  who  died  a  Cardinal  at  18. 

The  Via  Torino,  terminated  by  the 
W.  front  of  S.  M.  Maggiore,  now  leads 
S.E.  Following  it  for  a  short  distance, 
we  turn  rt.  into  the  Via  Nazionale, 
passing  on  the  1.  the  handsome 
American  Church  (see  p.  [10]).  No.  230 
on  the  rt.  is  the 

Pal.  Tenerani  (1871-73),  with  a 
fine  gallery  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining casts  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Comm.  Tenerani.  Further  on  to  the 
rt.,  standing  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  is  the  Church  of 

San  Vitale,  a  very  ancient  founda- 
tion retaining  its  basilical  form.  It 
was  dedicated  by  Innocent  I.  in  416 
to  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  sons 
of  S.  Vitalis,  and  was  restored  in 
1475  and  1595.  In  the  latter  year 
Clement  VIII.  gave  it  to  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  the  titular  Church  of  Card. 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Eochester.  The  carved 
doors  of  walnut  wood  are  worthy  of 
notice.  Fcsta,  28  April.  Beyond  the 
Church,  on  the  rt.,  is  the 


Pal.  deUe  Belle  Arti,  built  as  a  Hall 
for  Exhibitions  in  1880-83.  It  con- 
tains modern  pictures  and  sculptures 
in  the  Galleria  cfArti  Moderna ;  and 
in  the  spring  an  annual  Esposizione 
di  Jielle  Arti.     (Adm.,  p.  [36].) 

We  next  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Pal. 
Huffer,  and  a  small  Public  Garden, 
with  its  imposing  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Quirinal.  Nearly  oppo- 
site is  the  large  new  building  of  the 

♦Banca  d'  Italia  (1893),  the  hand- 
somest structure  of  Italian  Rome.  Its 
front  is  of  travertine,  and  its  spacious 
court  is  faced  with  the  same  material. 
The  architect  was  G.  Koch,  and  the 
total  cost  exceeded  200,000Z.  The 
caves  and  treasure-room  can  be  flooded 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  a  small  court,  visible  through 
the  furthest  doorway,  is  a  marble 
*Statue  of  Antinous,  found  close  to 
the  spot,  in  the  shop  of  a  mediaeval 
stone-cutter.  Immediately  beyond  it, 
a  street  leads  I.  to  the  very  ancient 
Church  of 

S.  Agata  in  Suburra,  rebuilt  by 
Eicimer  the  leader  of  the  Goths,  in  460, 
whence  it  is  also  called  S.  Agata  dei 
Goti.  Desecrated  by  the  Arians,  it 
was  re-consecrated  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  in  693,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Titular.  Between  1592  and  1633 
it  was  restored  by  some  Barberini 
Cardinals,  who  destroyed  a  mosaic  in 
the  tribune,  co-eval  with  the  foun- 
dation, and  bearing  the  name  of  Ei- 
cimer. In  the  nave  are  twelve  very 
rare  columns  of  reddish  yellow  granite, 
with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some  ancient 
edifice.  On  the  rt.  of  the  principal 
entrance  is  the  sepulchral  slab  of  John 
Lascaris  (1535),  one  of  the  Greek 
refugees  who  fled  their  country  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  among 
the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of 
Greek  literature  into  western  Europe. 
It  bears  the  inscription,  written  by 
himself  in  Greek  : — '  Lascaris  lies  here 
in  a  foreign  grave ;  but,  O  stranger, 
he  does  not  feel  uncomfortable  on  that 
account — he  rather  rejoices ;  yet  is  not 
without  a  pang,  as  a  Grecian,  that  his 
fatherland  cannot  afford  him  an  eman- 
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cipated  sod  of  earth.'  In  the  1.  aisle 
is  a  monmnent  (185G),  containing  the 
heart  of  O'Connell,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  this  Church.  It  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
Bianconi,  of  Irish  car  notability.  The 
poor  relief  represents  O'Connell  rc- 
fusin^if  to  si<?n  the  Declaration  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829. 
In  the  opposite  aisle  is  a  monument  to 
Card.  Mario  y  Catalan  (1841).  Fcsta, 
5  Feb.,  17  Mar.  The  Church  is  at 
other  times  seldom  open,  but  visitors 
are  courteously  admitted  by  the  Col- 
lege entrance  in  the  Via  Mazzarino 
at  any  reasonable  hour. 

The  Church  of  S.  Agata  is  attached 
to  the  Irish  College  for  the  education 
of  piie^ts.  It  was  founded  ii^  162G  by 
Card.  Ludovisi  and  Luke  Wadding  of 
S.  Isidore  (Rte.  20),  but  did  not  occupy 
its  present  site  until  1836. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street 
running  E.  is  the  little  Church  of  S. 
Bernardino  (1G25),  belonging  to  nuns 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  At 
the  Ist  altar  on  the  1.  are  two  columns 
of  giallo  antico.     Festa,  20  May. 

Turning  W.,  and  passing  between 
S.  Domenico  e  Sisto  on  the  1.  and  the 
raised  garden  of  the  Villa  Aldobrandini 
on  the  rt.,  we  rejoin  the  Villa  Nazio- 
nale,  and  descend  a  flight  of  steps  to 
tlie  Forum  of  Trajan  (lite.  7). 


ROUTE  22. 

FROM  THE  PONTE  S.  ANGET.O  TO  THE 
rONTE  SI.STO,  nV  THE  VIA  (III  I.IA  ; 
BETLKNIN(i  JJY  THE  TUINITA  DEI 
PELLEGIllNI,  THE  I'ALA'/ZO  .SI'ADA, 
THE  I'ALAZZO  FARNESE,  AND  THE 
ENC.LIHH   COLLEGE. 

[Omn.,  p.  2'2],  X. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  v.] 

During  the  con.struction  of  the  main 
sewer  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  just 


below  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  was  dis- 
covered on  Sept.  20, 1890,  a  mediaeval 
wall,  built  of  materials  collected  at 
random  from  neighbouring  ancient 
ruins.  Among  them  were  fragments 
of  inscriptions  which  surrounded  the 
Pillar,  commemorating  the  Ll'DI  Sae- 
CULARES,  now  in  the  Museo  clelle  Terme 
(Rte.  21). 

The  tramway  follows  the  broad 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele.  Standing  back 
on  the  rt.  is 

S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  the  na- 
tional Church  of  the  Tuscans,  built  liy 
the  Florentines  in  1488,  but  not  com- 
pleted until  100  years  afterwards,  by 
reason  of  difficulties  encountered  in 
laying  a  solid  foundation  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Tiber.  These  were  at  last 
overcome  by  Sangallo,  and  the  build- 
ing was  finally  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Giac.  delta  Porta.  The 
facade  was  added  hj  Alessandro  Galilei 
(1725).  3rd  chapel  rt.,  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di 
Tito.  Rt.  transept,  SS.  Cosma  and 
Damiano  condemned  to  the  flames,  by 
Salv.  llosa.  At  the  high  altar,  four  fine 
columns  of  Cottanello  marble.  Most 
of  the  sepulchral  memorials  arc  to 
natives  of  Tuscany. 

Close  to  the  Church,  a  suspension 
bridge  (5  c.)  crosses  to  the  Lungara 
(Rte.  33).  We  now  enter  tlie  Via 
GiULiA,  laid  out  by  JJramante,  and 
named  in  honour  of  Julius  II.  On 
the  rt.  is  the 

Palazzo  Sacchetti,  built  by  Antonio 
da  Sauf/aJlo  for  his  own  residence, 
early  in  the  17tli  cent.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Nanni  Bi<jio.  Only  the 
N.  and  E.  sides  have  been  C02n- 
pleted ;  high  up  is  a  beautiful  cornice. 
At  the  death  of  Sangallo  the  palace 
became  tlie  property  of  Card,  llicci, 
who  formed  in  it  a  valualde  collection 
of  statues  and  antiques.  It  then 
passed  successively  to  the  families  of 
Ceuli,  Acquaviva,  and  Sacchetti,  and 
ultimately  eam(;  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIV.,  wiio  removed  tho 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  the  fouiulation  of  the  j)resent 
Museum.     The  little  Church  of 
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S.  Biagio  della  Pagnotta  is  so  called 
from    the    sacred    bread    distributed 
here  ou  the  Festa  of  the  Saint  (Feb. 
3rd),    when   mass   is   celebrated    ac- 
cording   to   the    Armenian    rite.      It 
was  formerly  attached  to  an  impor- 
tant Benedictine  Abbey,  and  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Xeptmie. 
Alexander  II.  rebuilt  it  in  1072,  and 
Gregory  XVI.  gave  it  to  the  Arme- 
nians in  1836.     Behind  this  Church 
has   been   discovered   in  situ  an  in- 
scribed stone  nearly  0  ft.  high,  which 
formed  part  of  a  line  of  cippi  marking 
the  limits  of  public  property  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  from  the  Trigarium 
to  the  Pons  Agrippae.     The  former 
was  an  open  space  at  the  edge  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  used  for  the  break- 
ing in  of  horses— the  colt  being  har- 
nessed between  two  trained  animals 
in  a  iriga,  or  three-horsed  chariot; 
and  it  must  have  stood  between  the 
Pal.  Farnese  and  Pal.  Sacchetti.    The 
Bridge  of  Agrippa  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in   any 
document  or  inscription ;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  that  so  important  a  work 
should  have  disappeared  without  leav- 
ing any  traces  whatever,  it  is  supposed 
that    Agrippa   may   liave    been    the 
original   builder   of  the   Ponte  Sisto 
(see  below). —  L.  ' 

Further  on  to  the  rt.  are  some 
#  massive  substructions  of  an  edifice 
commenced  by  Bramante,  as  a  Palace 
of  the  Law  Courts  for  Julius  II., 
which  has  never  been  continued. 
The  next  Church  is  S.  M.  del  Sufifragio 
(1G75),  erected  by  a  Confraternity  de- 
voted to  suffrages  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory.  1st  1.,  two  fine  columns 
of  Affricaiio;  3rd  rt.,  two  of  Serra- 
vezza. 

Beyond  this  are  the  Carceri  Nuove^ 
the  first  prisons  on  the  cellular  system 
ever  erected  in  Europe.  Nearly  oppo- 
bite,  on  the  1.,  is  the  little  Church  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  commonly  called,  from 
its  diminutive  size,  S.  Filippino.  It 
was  founded  by  a  glovemaker  of 
Florence  under  Paul  V.,  and  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Trojimo.  Here  is  a  very 
ancient  Crucifix,  brought  from  the 
Crypt  of  the  Vatican.    Festa,  2G  May. 


Further  on  is  the  CoUegio  Ghislieri, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  physician 
Giuseppe  Ghislieri  in  1630,  for  the 
education  of  24  youths.  Adjacent  is 
tlie  Church  of 

S.  Spirito  dei  Napoletani,  built  in 
1572  on  the  site  of  an  older  edifice 
dedicated  to  S.  Aurea,  and  attached 
to  a  Dominican  nunnery,  afterwards 
removed  to  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto. 
On  the  right  is  the  Tomb  of  Card,  de 
Luca,  a  celebiated  writer  on  Canon 
Law  (1683).  2nd  1.,  two  columns  of 
hroceatello. 

The  1st  street  to  the  rt.  now  leads 
to  S.  Eligio  degli  Orefici,  built  for  the 
Silversmiths  in  1509,  by  Bramuhtc, 
and  restored  in  1701.  Eeturning  to 
the  Via  Giulia,  on  the  1.  is  S.  Catarina 
da  Siena  (1526),  restored  and  deco- 
rated witii  giallo  di  Siena  and  other 
marbles  in  1760.     Festa,  30  Apr. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  rt.,  the 
Palazzo  Falconieri,  modernized  in 
the  17th  cent,  by  Borromini.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  gallery  of 
Card.  Fesch  (1839),  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Marchese  Medici  del  Vas- 
cello.  Good  view  over  the  river  from 
the  court.  Adjacent  is  the  circular 
Church  of 

S.  M.  dell'  Orazione,  erected  in  1573 
by  the  Confraternita  della  Morte,  a 
pious  brotherhood,  who  search  out  and 
burv  the  poor  labourers  who  die  in  the 
Campagna.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Devotions  of  the  Forty  Hours 
(Quaranta  Ore),  first  instituted  here. 
The  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1737. 
Festa,  2  Nov.  An  archway  here  leads 
across  the  street  from  the  Farnese 
Gardens  to  the  river. 

In  the  Via  Mascherone,  to  the  1.,  so 
called  from  the  Mask  on  the  fountain 
to  the  rt.,  is  SS.  Giovanni  e  Petronio, 
formerlv  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  but 
given  in  1575  to  the  Bolognese.  Over 
the  altar  stood  a  large  painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  John  Evan, 
and  Petronius,  by  Domenichino,  now 
in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  and  replaced  by 
a  copy. 
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The  Via  del  Fontanone,f  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  Via  Giulia,  now  leads  to 
the 

Ponte  Sisto.  Tijis  bridge  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Pons  Attreliufi,  so 
called  because  it  was  restored  in  the 
3rd  cent,  by  Caracalla.  It  was  pro- 
bably built  in  tlic  lirst  instance  by 
Agrippa,  and  repaired  by  Hadrian. 

In  1878,  under  the  first  arch  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  architectural 
fragments  and  inscriptions  were  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  proving  that 
the  bridge  had  been  repaired,  and 
adorned  with  a  Triumphal  Arch  at 
its  N.  end,  by  the  Emp.  Valentiniau 
and  Valens,  in  366-67. 

Among  many  fragments  then  found 
was  a  block  belonging  to  the  attic  of 
tliL'  arch  over  one  of  the  columns,  with 
two  feet  of  a  bronze-gilt  statue  rivet- 
tod  on  to  it.  Thirty  pieces  were 
recovered  of  the  statue,  which  had 
evidently  been  cast  in  an  early  and 
better  style  than  that  of  Valentinian, 
whose  head  was  probably  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  some  predecessor's 
effigy.  Further  dredging  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  parapets,. 
with  pedestals  supporting  statues  of 
Victory,  in  gilt  bronze,  and  panels 
inscrihed  with  the  records  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  bridge.  These 
fragments  and  inscriptions  will  be 
found  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme 
(Ute.  21). 

The  bridge  was  ruined  by  a  great 
flood  in  71*2,  after  which  it  is  men- 
tioned as  ruptus,  tremidus,  ami  fractus. 
The  pTi^Hunt  bridgo  of  four  arches 
was  begun  in  1473,  by  Baccio  Pontelli, 
for  Sixtus  IV.,  who  wished  to  afibrd 
easier  access  fur  pilgrims  to  the  Vati- 
can at  the  Jubilee  of  1475.  It  was 
made  passable  on  that  occasion,  and 
completed  two  years  later.  An  old 
writer  (Domenlchi.  '  Placet ie,'  &c., 
Venice,  1088)  records  that  the  ex- 
pense of  tlu!  work  was  sustained  by 
the  courtezans  f>f  the  city. 
In   1879  the  bridge  was  widened 

t  This  name  is  derived  from  a  Fountain 
wUich  formerly  faced  tljc  street,  at  tUe  N.  end 
Of  the  Ponte  .SIsto. 


12  ft.,  by  two  footways  supported  on 
iron  corbels,  and  the  approach  at  both 
ends  flanked  by  new  quay  walls. 
Hence  to  the  Trastevere  (Rte.  27). 

N.  of  the  Bridge,  on  the  1.,  is  the 
ancient  Church  of 

S.  Salvatore  in  Onda,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  frequently  inundated  by 
the  waters  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  re- 
stored  in  1260  and  1684,  and  has 
belonged  to  the  monks  of  St.  Paul  the 
Hermit,  and  to  the  Minor  Conventuals. 
The  pavement  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  as  a  security  against 
floods,  in  1729.  In  1850  the  Church 
was  restored  to  its  original  basilical 
form,  and  handsomely  decorated,  by 
Monsign.  Fr.  Cassetta.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  Padri  Pallottini,  founded 
by  Padre  Pallotta  in  1836.  The  nave 
is  sustained  by  ancient  columns  with 
buried  bases,  and  the  baldacchino  by 
four  columns  of  Porta  santa  (rare 
variety),  brought  from  the  demolished 
Church  of  S.  Salcutore  a  Fonterotto. 

Further  N.  on  tlie  rt.  is  the  Churcli 
of  the  Trinita  de'  Pellegrini  (1614). 
At  the  high  altar  are  four  very  fine 
columns  of  Affricano,  and  a  Trinity, 
by  Guido  Rent. 

Annexed  was  a  richly  endowed  Hos- 
pice, founded  by  S.  Filii^po  Neri  in 
1548,  for  pilgrims  arriving  at  Rome, 
who  are  lodged  for  three  or  four  days 
at  Easter.  It  is  said  that  during  tlio 
Jubilee  festivities  of  1775  as  many  as 
5000  were  entertained  daily.  Here, 
in  Holy  Week,  the  Members  of  the 
Confraternity,  among  which  were 
princes,  prelates,  and  cardinals,  used 
to  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  pilgrims, 
and  serve  them  at  table.  In  1892  the  . 
Hospice  and  its  annexes  were  incor- 
porated with  the  general  Charity 
Fund  of  th(!  city. 

Adjacent  is  an  Oratory  where  ser- 
mons were  formerly  preached  every 
Saturday  to  th(!  Jew.>i,  compelled  to 
listen  by  a  law  of  Gregory  XIII. 

Opposite,  in  the  old  Pal.  Santanwce, 
is  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  established  as  a 
pawnshop  on  a  largo  acalo  iu  1539,  to 
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check  the  trade  in  usury  carried  on 
by  the  Jews.  Tlio  movement  was 
approved  by  Paul  III.  and  succeeding 
pontiffs ;  and  the  Pope's  own  trea- 
Burer,  assisted  by  forty  Roman  cava- 
liers, took  cliarge  of  the  institution. 
Good  pictures  and  articles  of  furniture 
are  sometimes  exposed  for  sale.  (En- 
trance from  the  N.  side.) 

Close  by,  on  the  E.  of  the  Piazza 
del  Monte  di  Pieta,  is  the  little 
Cliurch  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Campo, 
rebuilt  in  1G39.  Adjoining  it  arc 
some  scanty  ruins  of  an 

Ionic  Teniplr,  discovered  in  1837. 
The  spot  was  carefully  re-examined 
in  1873  by  the  Archjeological  com- 
mission, when  two  beautiful  fluted 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  were  discovered,  lying 
across  the  Via  de'  Specchi,  at  a  depth 
of  la  ft.  The  remains  now  visible 
consist  of  a  massive  basement  ap- 
proached by  four  w  ide  steps,  on  which 
stand  six  stumps  of  fluted  columns  of 
Greek  marble. 

Returaing  to  the  Piazza  dei  Pelle- 
grini, the  Via  di  Capo  di  Ferro  leads 
rt.,  jDassiug  on  the  1.  the 

PALAZZO  SPADA  (now  the  Court  of 
Cassation),  begun  by  Card.  Capodi- 
ferro  in  15G4,  from  the  designs  of 
Giidio  MazzonU  a  pupil  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra.  The  facade  was  decorated  by 
Borromini^  who  has  left  in  the  smaller 
court  a  specimen  of  his  capricious 
taste  in  the  fantastic  colonnade  of 
Doric  columns,  erected  for  the  sake  of 
its  perspective.     Adm.  only  to  the 

Sculptures.— On  the  first  floor  (50  c.) 
are  *eiglit  beautiful  reliefs  which 
formed  the  pavement  of  S.  Agnese 
faori  le  3Iura,  where  they  were  dis- 
covered in  1G20,  face  downwards. 
Window  wall :  Pasiphae  and  Daeda- 
lus ;  Amphion  and  Zethus :  Endy- 
mion  (cast)  ;  Perseus  (cast) ;  Bel- 
lerophon  watering  Pegasus.  Return- 
ing, Vv'ounded  Adonis;  Ulysses  and 
Diomedo  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  Paris  and  Oeuone ;  Death  of 


Opheltes  ;  Paris  on  Mount  Ida.  The 
two  plaster  casts  are  from  the  originals 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
adjacent  Sala  delV  Udinanza  is  a  colos- 
sal *Statce  of  Pompey  holding  the 
globe.  It  was  found  in  the  Vicolo  de* 
Leutari,  near  the  Cancelleria,  in  1553, 
and  is  probably  the  identical  statue 
which  stood  in  the  Curia  of  Pompey, 
and  at  whose  base  '  great  Caesar  fell.* 
It  is  11  ft.  high,  and  of  Greek  marble. 
Augustus  removed  it  from  the  Curia, 
and  jjlaced  it  on  a  marble  Janus  in 
front  of  the  basilica.  When  discovered 
the  head  was  lying  under  one  house 
and  the  body  under  another :  and  the 
two  proprietors  were  on  the  point  of 
dividing  the  statue,  by  the  judge's 
orders,  when  Julius  III.  interposed, 
and  purchased  it  for  500  crowns.  In 
a  more  civilized  age  this  statue  was 
exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for 
the  French,  who  acted  the  Brutus  of 
Voltaire  in  the  Colosseum,  resolved 
that  their  Caesar  should  fall  at  the 
base  of  that  Pompey  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
statue  was  therefore  removed  to  the 
arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to 
facilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  question  of  its  authenticity  is 
still  disputed,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  head. 

And  thou,  dread  statue  !  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assa-ssins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  !  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene  .-*  Childe  Harold. 

The  Picture  Gallery  is  arranged  in 
four  rooms,  with  catalogues  in  each. 
(Adm.  only  by  special  permission  of 
Prince  Spada.)  I. — 22  CaravaggiOj 
Portrait;  44  Scqno  Gaetaiio, 3 uliualU. 
II. — Seh.  del  Piomho,  Astronomer ;  9 
Brueghel,  Landscape  ;  10  Guido  Beni, 
Judith  ;  IG  And.  del  Sarto,  Visita- 
tion ;  43  Old  copy  of  Christ  araonc 
the  Scribes,  by  Leonardo  da  Vi)f  > 
(original    in    London).      III. — 2    St. 
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Anne  and  the  Virgin — '  two  ugly 
seamstresses'  {Cic);  15  Bi'ueghel, 
Landscape;  29  Salv.  Hosa,  Land- 
scape :  Lor.  Lotto,  ^Vomaa  taken  in 
Adultery  (copy,  original  in  the 
Louvre) ;  Sodoma,  St.  Christopher, 
much  damaged :  40  Moroni,  Por- 
trait ;  49  Palmezzano,  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross :  24  Guercino,  Death  of 
Dido.  IV. — 10  German  ScJwol,  Por- 
trait (1511)  ;  15  Caravaggio,  Angel's 
Head;  2G  HoiitJiorst,  Christ  in  the 
Garden.  Here  also  is  a  sitting  statue 
of  Aristotle,  with  the  letters  (ARTS) 
engraved  on  the  base. 

Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Ossoli,  Iniilt  by 
Bakl.  Feruzzi  (1525);  with  its  front 
towards  the  N.  Facing  it  stands  the 
little  Church  of  S.  M.  della  Querela, 
named  after  a  miraculous  image  near 
Viterbo,  and  restored  by  the  Butchers' 
Company  in  1732. 

From  the  Pal.  Spada  the  Vicolo  del 
Venti  leads  iuto  the  Piazza  Farnese, 
adorned  with  two  Fountains,  falling 
into  magnificent  lahra  (hot  water 
baths)  of  Egyptian  granite  17  ft.  long, 
found  in  the  liatiis  of  Caracalla. 

The  *Palazzo  Farnese  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ex-King  of  Naples,  who 
inlieritc'd  it  from  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
the  last  of  her  line.  It  was  leased  in 
1874  to  tlie  French,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  their  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican.  On  the  second  floor  is 
established  the  '  Ecole  de  Rome,'  or 
Archaeological  Institute  of  France, 
founded  in  1875.  The  building  was 
begun  by  Paul  III.,  while  Cardinal, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  da  San- 
gallo,  and  finished  by  his  nephew, 
Card.  Alessandro  Farneso,  under  the 
direction  of  Michel  Angelo  (1526). 
The  fa(;ade  towards  the  Tiber, ^ with 
its  Loggia,  was  added  by  Giacomo 
della  Farta  in  1580.  The  architec- 
ture of  this  palace  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  finest  in  Rome  ;  but  the  blocks  of 
travertine  of  which  it  is  constructed 
were  t^ken-  from  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  Colosseunj,  of  whoso 
ruin,  says  Gibbon,  '  the  nepiiews  of 
Paul  TIT.  are  the  guilty  agents,  .ind 


every  traveller  who  views  the  Farnese 
palace  may  curse  the  sacrilege  and 
luxury  of  these  upstart  princes.'  Ad- 
mission very  difiScult  to  procure,  ex- 
cept in  the  height  of  summer,  when 
the  family  are  away. 

The  front  elevation  (95  ft.)  is  of 
the  same  height  as  the  baldacchino  at 
St.  Peter's.     In  the  loggia  arc   four 
columns  ofVerdeantico  from  Zenobia's 
bath  house  at  the   Sulphur   Springs 
near    Tivoli. — L.      On   entering   the 
court  the  size  of  the  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, and   the  precision   with  which 
they  are  fitted,  will  not  fail  to  attract 
attention.     Nothing  can  surpass  the 
solidity  of  the  construction  :  the  base- 
ment, whicliwas  laid  down  by  Vignola 
on  the  original  plan  of  Sangallo,  and 
the   first   story,  by   Vignola  himself, 
are  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  archi- 
tecture.    All  the  upper  parts  of  the 
building,  with  the  imposing  cornice, 
are    by  Michel   Angelo.      The    court 
was  originally  surrounded  by  an  open 
porticus,   in    two   ranges,   the    lower 
(Doric)  still  open ;  the  upper  (Ionic) 
has  had  its  arches  closed   in   recent 
times  with  brickwork  and  windows, 
which   takes    much   away   from    the 
grandeur  of  this  once  superb  atrium. 
Above  rises  the  attic  with  its  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  by  Michel  Angelo.    On 
the   rt.  is  a  sarcophagus  with   rude 
reliefs  of  scenes  of  the  chase ;  that  on 
the  1.  is  a  Christian,  of  the  4th  cent.    In 
former  times  the  Palace  was  remark- 
able for  its  fine  collection  of  statues, 
now  removed  to  Naples.    In  a  room  on 
the  first  floor  are  some  very  celebrated 
*Fbescoes  by  Annihale  Caracci   and 
his  scholars,  '  generally  considered  his 
best  performance  ...  in  the  technical 
process  of  fresco  wo  know  no  raoro 
finished  specimens  .  .  .  the  drawing 
is  altogether  masterly ;    still  we  spe- 
cially feel  the  want  of  true  life;  the 
general  ex])res8ion  is  cold  and  heavy.' 
— K.     They  occupied  eight  years  in 
execution,  and   were   rewarded   with 
500  gold  crowns  (120?.).     The  centre- 
piece    represents     the    Triumph    of 
Bacchus   and    Ariadne,   attended    by 
fauns,   .satyrs,   and    bacchantes,    and 
l)receded  by  Silenus  on  an  aj-s.    Other 
subjects  arc — Pan  bringing  goatskins 
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to  Diana;  Mcvcury  presenting  the 
apple  to  Paris ;  Apollo  carrying  off 
Hyacinthus ;  the  Eagle  and  Ganymede ; 
Polyphemus  playing  on  the  Pipes;  the 
pursuit  of  Acis ;  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda (by  Guido  Reni);  contest  of 
Perseus  and  Phineus ;  Jupiter  and 
Juno ;  Galatea,  with  tritons  and 
nymphs;  Apollo  ihiying  Marsyas; 
]>oreas  carrying  off  Orithya;  recall  of 
Eurydice ;  Europa  on  the  Bull ;  Diana 
andEndyraion  ;  Hercules  and  lole  ; 
Aurora  and  Cephalus  in  a  car  ; 
Anchises  and  Venus  ;  Cupid  binding 
a  Satyr ;  Salmacis  and  Hermaphro- 
ditus ;  Syrinx  and  Pan ;  Leander, 
guided  by  Cupid,  swimming  to  meet 
Hero,  The  eight  small  subjects  over 
the  niches  and  windows  are  by  Dome- 
nichino;  they  represent  Arion  on  his 
dolphin  ;  Prometheus  ;  Hercules  kill- 
ing the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ; 
the  deliverance  of  Prometheus;  the 
fall  of  Icarus ;  Calisto  in  the  bath ; 
the  same  nymph  changed  into  a  bear ; 
Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  from  Mer- 
cury. Another  apartment  has  the 
following  frescoes  by  Ann.  Caracci — 
Hercules  supporting  the  globe ;  Ana- 
pius  and  Amphinome  saving  their 
parents  from  an  eruption  of  Aetna ; 
Ulysses  and  Circe ;  Ulysses  passing 
the  island  of  the  Sirens ;  Perseus  and 
Medusa ;  Hercules  and  the  Nemaean 
Lion.t  In  the  wing  of  the  palace 
looking  out  on  the  Piazza  are  two 
large  halls,  one  occupying  the  height 
of  two  floors,  and  upwards  of  60  ft. 
in  elevation  ;  it  has  a  heavy  oak  roof, 
with  deep  sunk  panels,  and  was  in 
former  times  the  anteroom  to  the  state 
apartments.  In  it  are  preserved  a 
few  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Farnese 
collection — some  good  ancient  archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  recumbent 
statues  of  Piety  and  Abundance,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  tomb  of  Paul  III.  in  St. 
Peter's.  The  second  hall  has  also  a 
heavy  panelled  roof;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Farnese  family, 
painted  by  Vasari,  Salviafi,  and  the 
two  Zuccheri.  The  colossal  group 
of  Alessandro  Farnese  crowned  by 
•j-  Photograplis  at  Spithbver's. 


Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flan- 
ders at  his  feet,  was  sculptured  by 
Moschiyio  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Coustantine. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  is 
the  Church  of  S.  Brigida,  founded  by 
Boniface  IX.  upon  the  site  of  the 
House  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  where 
she  died  in  1373.  It  was  restored  in 
1513,  and  again  in  1894. 

To  the  1.,  by  S.  Brigida,  the  Via  di 
Monserrato  leads  to  the  Church  of 

S.  Oirolamo  della  Carita,  said  to 
occui)y  the  site  of  the  House  of  the 
Roman  matron  S.  Paola,  who  enter- 
tained here  St.  Jerome,  when  sum- 
moned to  Pome  by  Pope  S.  Damasus 
in  382.  Originally  belonging  to  the 
Observants,  it  was  given  by  Clement 
VII.  to  a  Brotherhood  of  Charity, 
composed  of  noble  foreigners,  whose 
chief  office  was  to  minister  to  prisoners, 
and  who  rebuilt  the  Church  in  IGOO. 
Here  St.  Philip  Neri  lived  for  33 
years ;  here  he  founded  his  Order ; 
and  here  he  was  visited  by  SS.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  Ignatius,  Camillo  Lellio, 
Felix  of  Cantalice,  and  others.  The 
rooms  which  he  inhabited  may  still  be 
seen,  adorned  with  frescoes  and  reliefs 
in  illustration  of  his  life  and  labours. 
There  is  also  a  painting  of  the  Saint 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  Francis,  by 
Romanelli. 

Over  the  high  altar  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino's  celebrated  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome,  originally  painted  for 
this  Church,  by  Vincenzo  Camuccini. 
Festa,  30  Sept. 

On  the  1.,  in  the  adjacent  Piazza, 
stands  the  Church  of  S.  Catarina  della 
Buota,  belonging  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Vatican.  It  affords  a  curious  instance 
of  the  corruption  of  names,  having 
been  dedicated  in  the  12th  cent,  to 
S.  M.  de  CatenariU,  a  title  derived 
from  the  chains  (catene)  hung  up  in 
an  adjoining  Oratory  by  captives  re- 
deemed from  the  Barbary  pirates. 
Catenariis,  carelessly  pronounced,  be- 
came Catarina.  Festa,  25  Nov.  Op- 
posite is 

S.  Tommaso  degl'  Inglesi,  thpChurcJi 
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of  the  English  College.  The  first 
English  colony  in  Rome  was  the  Angle 
Saxon  School  founded  by  Ina  King 
of  Wessex,  which,  alter  flourishing  for 
about  400  years,  came  to  an  end  in 
the  time  of  Innocent  III.  Tliat  Pope 
assigned  the  scanty  remains  of  its 
possessions  to  the  Hospital  of  S. 
JSpirito  in  Sassia  (lite.  2U),  a  gift 
which  was  confirmed  by  King  John. 
From  this  period  the  English  remained 
practically  without  a  Hospice  until 
1358,  when  the  Universiias  Pauperum 
Arujlicorum  was  constituted,  and  four 
years  later  was  endowed  with  a  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  College  by 
John  Shepherd  and  liis  wife  Alice. 
The  Hospice  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  many 
officers  in  the  armies  of  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince  had  a  share  in 
its  endowment. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Hospice  was  converted  into  a  College 
for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
Priesthood,  which  the  change  of 
religion  bad  made  it  impossible  to 
maintain  in  England.  The  College 
was  rebuilt  in  1675,  and  continued  to 
supply  England  with  priests  (44  of 
whom  appear  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  their  own  country)  until  sup- 
pressed under  the  First  Empire  by 
the  French,  who  destroyed  the  Church, 
and  quartered  their  trooi)8  in  the 
building.  It  was  re-opened  in  1818, 
and  was  subsequently  placed  under 
the  llectorship  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Wise- 
man. 

In  an  upper  Corridor  of  the  College 
are  portraits  of  all  the  English  Cardi- 
nals, from  Wolsey  to  Vaughan.  The 
fine  Library  was  augmented  in  1890 
by  a  l>«que8t  of  the  valuable  books 
belonging  to  Card.  Howard. 

The  Chukch  was  built  in  1860-88, 
but  contains  several  interesting  memo- 
rials of  an  earlier  structure.  Among 
them  is  the  beautiful  *Tomb  witli 
recumbent  effigy  of  Card.  IJainbridge, 
Ab|).  of  York  and  British  lOnvoy  to 
Julius  II.  (1514).  Sir  Thomas  Dere- 
ham, a  follower  of  the  Stuarts  (173'J), 
has  also  a  monument  here.  The 
Holy  Trinity  over  the  altar,  with  SS. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  Edmund, 


is  by  Durante  Alherti  of  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro  (cir.  1580).  In  the  gallery 
are  36  paintings  in  tempera,  repro- 
duced from  frescoes  by  Fomerancio, 
and  representing  for  the  most  part 
Enghsh  martyrdoms. 

Fnrtlicr  1.  is  the  Church  of  S.  M.  di 
Monserrato,  built  by  Antonio  da  San- 
gallo  in  1495,  with  a  Hospice  for 
Spaniards.  1st  altar  ,rt.,  S.  Diego,  with 
a  kneeling  Boy-donor,  by  Anii.  Ca- 
racci ;  on  the  rt.,  Monument,  erected 
in  1881,  to  two  Popes  of  the  Borgia 
family — Calixtus  111.  and  Alexander 
VI.  Their  bodies  were  brought  hither 
from  the  Crypt  of  St.  Peter's  in  1610. 
3rd  1.,  Statue  of  St.  James,  by  Jac. 
Snnsovino.  In  the  court,  entered  from 
the  passage  to  the  Sacristy,  are  se- 
veral interesting  and  *beautiful  tombs 
removed  from  S.  Giacomo  in  the 
Piazza  Navona  (1467-1506). 

Passing  on  the  1.  the  little  Church 
(1395-1595)  of  S.  Giov.  in  Aino 
(Agno),  we  reach  on  the  same  side 

S.  Lucia  del  Gonfalone,  which  be- 
longed in  1264  to  an  ancient  Con- 
fraternity instituted  for  the  redemption 
of  slaves,  who  carried  a  Banner  (gon- 
falone) with  a  red  and  blue  cross.  It 
is  also  called  S.  L.  delta  Chiavica,  from 
a  drain  (cloaca)  which  ran  close  by. 
Adjacent  is  a  picturesque  building  in 
brick  and  travertine ;  and  further  on 
the  Casa  Crivelli  (I535)y  with  an  orna- 
mented fa9ade. 

The  next  street  on  the  rt.  leads 
into  a  little  Piazza  facing  the  Cor.so 
Yitt.  Emanuele,  in  which  stands  the 
Pal.  Cesarini  Sforza,  with  a  good 
Early  Kenaissance  inner  court.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Card,  lloderigo 
Lenzuoli  Borgia,  before  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  as  Alexander  VI., 
and  served  as  the  Pal.  delta  Cancet- 
leria  until  1517. 

In  front  is  a  monument  to  Terenzio 
Mamiani,  statesman  and  poet  (1885). 
Following  tiie  Corso  to  the  1 ,  we  sofni 
n.'iicli,  at  a  corner  on  the  rt.,  the  Banco 
8.  Spirito,  built  as  a  Pontifical  Mint 
by  Ant.  da  Sangallo^  with  a  cornice  in 
Greek  pattern.     Fmther  on,  tlie  Pal. 
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Cicciaporci,  Imilt  in  1521  by  Glulio 
Boincuiu,  with  an  imi)osing  front  in 
travertiuo  and  many  interesting  de- 
tails. Opjiosito  is  the  Pal.  Niccolini, 
by  Giacomo  da  Sausovino  (1526) — his 
best  work  in  Rome. 

We  next  rcacli  the  Church  of 
SS.  Celso  e  Giuliano  in  BancJd,  so 
called  because  the  street  in  which 
it  stands  was  formerly  occupied  by 
moneychangers  and  lawyers.  It  is 
oval  in  form,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1731. 
Fcsta,  9  Jan. 

Close  to  this  Church  was  an  Arch, 
erected  by  the  Emp.  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  as  an  entrance 
to  a  magnificent  Porticus  which  passed 
over  the  Bridge,  and  extended  as  far 
us  St.  Peter's.  It  was  designed  to 
protect  pilgrims  from  sun  and  rain, 
and  many  fragments  of  its  rich  marbles 
adorn  the  neighbouring  Churches.  In 
mediaeval  times,  the  S.  side  of  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo  was  the  place  of 
public  execution. 


EOUTE  23. 

FROM  THE  PONTE  S.  ANGELO  TO  THE 
PIAZZA  ARA  COELI,  BY  THE  CHIESA 
NUOVA,  THE  CANCELLERIA,  THE  THE- 
ATRE OP  P03IPEY,  S.  CARLO  AI  CATI- 
NARI,  AND  S.  CATARINA  DEI  FUNARI. 

[Orun.,  p.  [22],  vi.,  x.,  xi. ;  Tramway, 
p.  [28],  v.] 

Walking  S.  from  the  Ponte  S.  An- 
gelo, and  turning  1.  into  the  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele,  we  soon  reach  the 

Chiesa  Nuova,  erected  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Card.  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of  Mar- 
tina Lunghi,  in  1575.  It  is  also  called 
S.  M.  in  ValUcella,  because  of  a  little 
valley  which  once  existed  here,  where- 
on St.  Gregory  the  Great  had  built  a 
Chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  inarbles  and  orna- 
ments, but  is  badly  lighted.  The 
ceiling,    cupola,    and    vault    of    tlxe 


tribune  were  painted    by  Pietro  da 
Cortona. 

1st  chapel  rt.,  Crucifixion,  by  Set' 
jnone  Gaeiano.  3rd,  Ascension,  by 
Muziano.  Rt.  transept.  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The 
richly  decorated  Cappella  Spada  has 
a  good  picture  of  the  Virgin  with 
SS.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  Ignatius,  by 
Carlo  Maratta.  In  the  Chancel,  on 
the  rt..  Tomb  of  Card.  Baronius,  the 
learned  annalist  (1607).  Over  the  high 
altar,  the  Virgin  in  glory ;  on  the  1., 
SS.  Gregory,  Maurus,  and  Papias ;  rt., 
SS.Domitilla,  Nereus,  and  Achilleus  ; 
all  three  *early  works  by  Rubens 
(1606).  L.  transept,  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Baroccio.  On  the  1.  of 
the  Choir  is  the  highly-decorated  Cap- 
pella Di  S.  Filippo,  beneath  the  altar 
of  which  the  Saint  lies  buried.  Above 
is  his  portrait  in  mosaic,  after  the 
original  by  Guido  Reni  (see  below). 

From  the  end  of  the  1.  aisle  we  enter 
the  Sacristy,  on  the  vault  of  which  is 
the  Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion,  by  Fietro  da  Cortona. 
Colossal  statue  of  S.  Filippo,  by  Al- 
gardi.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  I 
rooms  and  Oratory  of  the  saint,  still 
retaining  the  furniture  which  he  used,  I 
and  his  portrait,  by  Guido  Beni. 
Other  relics  may  be  seen  in  the 
Cappella  Interna.    Festa,  26  May. 

The  adjoining  Convent,  formerly 
the  headquarters  of  the  Oratoriaiis, 
but  now  devoted  to  tlie  Assize  and 
other  law  courts,  is  one  of  the  be.st 
works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof  of 
the  Oratory  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Cella  Solearis  at  the  Baths  of. 
Caracalia.     The  I 

Biblioteca  Vallicelliana  (Adm.,p 
p.  [17])  contains  20,000  vols.  Thefc 
Enarrationes  in  Fsalmos^  by  St.  Au-lj 
gustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest" 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  cent, 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.  Several  in- 
edited  MSS.  of  Card.  Baronius  nri 
also  preserved  here,  as  this  library  is 
now  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Historic.il 
Society. 

Turning  to  the  1.  beside  the  Chureli 
and  then  to  the  rt.,wo  reach  on  tin 
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1.  the  Pal.  del  Governo  Vecchio,  with 
a  good  Renaissance  doorway  in  white 
marble.  Opposite  is  the  elegant  little 
*Casa  Tnrci,  built  by  a  scholar  of 
Bramanto,  for  Pietro  Turci,  one  of 
the  Pope's  secretaries,  in  1500. 

Continuing  along  the  Via  del 
Governo  Vecchio,  the  Via  del  Parione 
turns  1.  to  S.  Tommaso  in  Parione,  a 
little  Church  consecrated  in  1139,  and 
restored  in  1.5S2.  A  Cardinal's  title 
■was  assigned  to  it  in  1517,  and  here 
St.  Philip  Neri  was  ordained  priest  in 
his  37th  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  seen  the  porch  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace  (Rte.  17). 

Returning  S.,  the  Vicolo  Savclli 
leads  us  back  into  the  Corso  Vitt. 
Enianuele.  The  second  block  on  the 
rt.  is  the  Liceo  (Iinnasio  Mamiani, 
a  large  School  formed  by  extensive 
restorations  of  the  Pal.  Sora.  Turning 
1.,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  imposing 
Cancelleria  (see  below)  and  reach  on 
the  rt.  the  Church  of 

SS.  Lorenzo  e  Damaso,  forming  the 
N.  side  of  the  Cancelleria,  and  erected 
in  1495  by  Card.  RafFaele  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bramante.  In  370  Pope  St. 
Damasus,  under  the  invocation  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  built  a  Basilica  in  the 
centre  of  the  barracks  or  stables  of  the 
Factio  Prasina — the  green  squadron 
of  charioteers  and  riders  of  the  Circus 
Maxiraus — and  attaclied  to  it  a  Library 
modelled  on  that  of  Pergamon.  It.s 
documents  were  taken  to  the  Lateran, 
as  the  central  deposit  of  Church  re- 
cords, in  the  seventh  cent.,  and  the 
building  levelled  to  the  ground  in 
14!SG,  when  Card.  Raff.  Riario  founded 
the  present  Basilica,  200  ft.  east  of  the 
old  one. — L.  It  has  a  fine  entrance 
door  by  VIgnola,  but  the  interior  was 
ruined  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  Church  re-opened,  after  being 
closed  for  22  years,  on  Aug.  9th,  1820. 

At  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle  is  a  Monu- 
ment to  Count  I'ellcgrino  Ro.ssi,  bar- 
l)aroU8ly  murdered  in  th<!  adjoining 
palace;  in  Dec.  1818,  with  liis  bust  by 
Tencrani.  Over  the  high  altar  is  the 
Coronation    of  the   Virgin   with  SS. 


Peter,  Paul,  Laurence,  and  Damasus, 
by  F.  Zucchero.  The  baldacchino  is 
supported  by  four  beautiful  columns 
of  Egyptian  alabaster.  At  the  end  of 
the  1.  aisle.  Tomb  of  Luigi  Patavini, 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia  (1505).  Nearer 
tiio  door,  Monument  to  the  accom- 
plished scholar  and  poet,  Annibale 
Caro  (1566).  To  the  1.  of  the  door, 
copy  of  the  statue  of  St.  Hippolytus  in 
the  Lateran  Museum.  This  Church 
is  always  held  by  the  Vicc-Chancellor 
of  the  Pope.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the 
minor  Basilicas,  and  has  a  College  of 
ten  Canons,  six  chaplains,  and  IG 
henejiciati. 

The  *Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  Rome,  was 
begun  by  Card.  Mezzarota,  and  com- 
pleted in  1495  by  Card.  Riario,  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  from  the  designs  of 
Bramante.     It  was  built  with  traver- 
tine from  the  Colosseum,  and  marbles 
from  the  arch  of  Gordianus;  the  44 
columns  of  granite  which  sustain  the 
double  porticus  of  its  court  were  taken 
from  the  old  structure  of  S.  Damasus, 
and  belonged  originally  to  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey.  The  gateway  was  designed 
by  Dom.  Fontana.   The  great  saloon  is 
decorated  with  frescoes  by  Vasariy  re- 
presenting events    in   the  history  of 
Paul  III.  and  with  other  subjects,  by 
Salviati.     In  June,  1848,  this  palace 
was  the  placeof  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Parliament,  summoned   by  Pius  IX. 
In  the  next  month  the  mob  burst  into 
the  chamber  while  the  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war   against   Austria. 
In  the  Nov.  following,  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  [assassination  of  Count  Rossi, 
prime  minister  of  Pius  IX.,  on  going 
to   re-open   parliament.      The    inner 
court  is  very  beautiful,  its  Doric  por- 
ticus being  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
attic,    ornamented    with    Corinthian 
pilasters.     The  roses  on  the  capitals 
are  those  of  the  Riario  heraldic  sliield. 
This  Palace  is  the  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor,  and  i.s  still 
occupied   by  ofiiccs  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  papal  afiair.s.     'I'licsc  ofiloes 
formerly  existed  at  tlie  I'al.  Ce-jurini 
Sforza  (Rte.  22). 
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S.  of  tho  Cancelleria  is  the  lively 
Campo  dei  Fiori,  where  the  vegetable 
market  is  held.  Curiosities  of  various 
kinds  may  be  purchased  here  at  the 
stalls  eveiy  "Wed.  morning.  In  the 
centre  is  a  bronze  Statue  (1889)  of 
the  Dominican  free-thinker  Giordano 
Bruno,  born  at  Nola  in  1550,  burnt 
here  by  the  Inquisition  in  1600. 
Among  the  eight  jwrtrait  medallions 
tlie  best  known  are  Paolo  Sarpi,  the 
Venetian  Servite  (1623),  Michael  Ser- 
vetus,  burnt  by  Calvin  (1553),  John 
Wiclif  (I'SSi),  and  John  Huss  (1415). 

E.  of  this  Piazza  stood  the  Theatre 
of  Potnpeij,  the  first  erected  in  stone 
at  Home.  It  was  built  by  Pompey 
the  Great  (b.c.  55),  restored  at  great 
expense  by  Augustus,  repaired  by  Ti- 
berius and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  again  re- 
stored by  later  Emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  but  by  this 
time  the  number  of  its  seats  had 
diminished  from  40,000  to  27,000. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted 
into  a  fortress,  and  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Orsini  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  11th  and  12th  cents.  It 
is  recorded  by  ancient  writers  that  the 
opening  of  this  new  plac3  of  amuse- 
ment was  regarded  by  the  older  citizens 
as  a  corruption  of  morals  ;  and  that 
Pompey,  to  evade  their  opposition, 
and  especially  to  appease  their  pre- 
judice against  the  employment  of  stone 
instead  of  wood,  added  to  the  theatre 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus  Victrix, 
and  pretended  that  the  seats  of  the 
theatre  were  mere  steps  leading  to  the 
temple.  The  site  lies  between  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle  on  the  N.,  the 
Campo  dei  Fiori  on  the  W.,  the  little 
Church  of  S.  Barbara  on  the  S.,  and 
the  Via  dei  Chiavari  on  the  E.  The 
Palazzo  Pio  w^^as  built  by  the  Orsini 
upon  its  ruins.  The  semi-circular  form 
of  the  theatre  may  be  traced  by  walking 
E.  from  the  Campo  dei  Fiori  througli 
the  Pal.  Pio  to  the  little  Church  of  S. 
M.  di  Grotta  Pinta  (see  below).  The 
Via  dei  Chiavari  follows  the  line  of 
the  scena. 

In  the  cellars  and  vaults  of  the  Pa- 


lazzo Pio  some  arches  and  fragments 
of  massive  walls  may  be  examined 
(entrance  at  95  Via  del  Biscione). 
Here  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Hercules  was  found  in  1864  (]).  271). 
In  front  of  the  theatre,  extending 
E.,  was  the  famous  Portions  of  100 
columns,  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
])oets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and  plantations,  and  containing  a 
Basilica.  In  this  porticus  Brutus,  as 
we  are  told  by  Appian,  sat  in  judg- 
ment as  praetor  on  the  morning  of 
Caesar's  death.  Close  to  the  theatre 
was  the  memorable  Curia,  in  which 

Evon  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

AVhich  all  the  while  ran  Ijlood,  great  Caesar 

lell. 

The  celebrated  statue  of  Pompey 
(p.  198)  was  found  hereabouts,  as  well 
as  the  Greek  torso  of  Hercules  (p. 
277).  Nearly  fifty  granite  columns 
were  removed  froui  the  Theatre  and 
Porticus  to  build  the  old  Basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo  (see  above). 

S.  M.  di  Grotta  Pinta,  consecrated 
in  1343,  was  anciently  called  S.  Salva- 
tore  in  Arco.  It  derives  both  names 
from  an  archway  belonging  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Theatre,  by  which  it  was 
approached  from  the  Piazza  del  Bis- 
cione, and  which  may  probably  have 
been  painted. 

Quitting  the  Piazza  Campo  dei 
Fiori  by  the  Via  dei  Giubbonari,  we 
soon  reach  a  Piazzettaon  the  1.,  where 
stands  the  little  Church  of  S.  Barbara. 
It  was  founded  in  1306,  and  formerly 
gave  a  title  to  a  Cardinal.  In  1600 
it  was  restored  by  a  Confraternity  of 
Booksellers,  who  added  to  its  dedica- 
tion the  name  of  their  patron  saint, 
Thomas  Aquinas.     Festa,  4  Dec. 

Continuing  S.E.  we  reach  on  the  1. 
tlie  Barnabiite  Church  of  S.  Carlo  ai 
Catinari  (1612),  so  called  from  the 
manufacturers  of  catini  or  dishes  and 
earthenware  in  general,  who  lived  in 
the  vicinity.  On  the  spandrels  of  the 
cupola,  which  is  high  in  proportion  to 
its  diameter,  are  frescoes  of  the  Car- 
dinal Virtues.  Prudence,  Justice,  Tem- 
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perance,  and  Fortitude,  by  Domeni- 
chino.  lu  the  choir,  behind  the 
chancel,  opening  out  of  the  sacristy, 
is  a  colossal  lialf-figuve  of  S.  Carlo  at 
prayer,  in  fresco,  by  Guido  lieni.  Over 
the  high  altar  S.  Carlo  ministering  to 
the  sick  durinj;  the  Plague  at  JNIilau, 
by  Fittro  da  Cortonu.  The  death  of 
S.  Anna,  in  the  2nd  chapel  1.,  is  by 
Andrea  Sacchi.     Festa,  4  Xov. 

The  Piazza  Benedetto  Caii-oU,  in 
front  of  the  Church,  was  laid  out  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  William  Hufter  in 
1890.  On  its  W.  side  stands  the  Pal. 
Santacroce.  Close  to  it  on  the  W.  is 
the  Monte  di  Pieta  (Ete.  22),  and  on 
the  S.  the  old  quarters  of  Ghetto 
(lite.  24).  The  street  now  forks,  and 
we  Ijcar  1.  into  the  Via  deiFalegnanii. 
On  the  1.  is  the  Church  of  S.  Anna 
dei  Funari,  which  belonged  to  the 
Templars  in  1297,  and  was  restored 
in  1G75.  Opposite  is  S.  M.  in  Publi- 
colis,  probably  so  called  from  one  of 
the  Publico  la  Santacroce  family.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Card.  Maicello  Santa- 
croce in  1643,  and  has  a  good  slab 
tomb  with  effigy  of  Alfonso  Santacroce 
(1472). 

We  now  reach  the  Piazza  delle 
Tartauuguk,  so  named  from  the 
*Fontana  delle  Tartarughe,  a  grace tul 
fountain  by  Giac  delbi  Porta  ("1585), 
ornamented  with  tortoises.  Four 
bronze  youthful  figures,  by  Tuddeo 
Laiidini,  support  a  tazza,  from  which 
the  water  Hows  into  the  basin. 

On  the  W.  side  is  the  Palazzo 
Costaguti,  built  by  C.  Lomhardi 
in  loiiO  (admittiincc  only  by  private 
intro<luction).  On  the  1st  lloor 
arc  six  ceilings,  painted  in  fresco : 
— I.  Albani.  Hercules  wounding  tlie 
Centaur  Nessus.  II.  D(nmidchino. 
Apollo  in  his  car ;  Time  discovering 
Truth.  HI.  Gueichu).  Rinaldo  and 
Armidain  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons. 
IV.  Cav.  d'Arpino.  Juno  nursing 
Hercules ;  Venus  with  Cupids  and 
other  divinities.  V.  Lanfranco.  Jus- 
tice and  Peace.  \l.llomandli.  Arion 
saved  by  the  dolphin. 

CFrom  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza 


a  crooked  street  leads  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Church  of  S.  Ambrogio  della 
Massima,  built  in  423  upon  the  site  of 
the  house  inhabited  by  St.  Ambrose 
and  his  sister  Marcellina,  and  rebuilt 
by  Card.  Luigi  Torres  and  his  sister 
Beatrice  in  IGOG.  There  are  lino 
columns  of  Serravezza  1.  and  Porto 
Venere  rt.,  in  the  transept.  The 
interesting  rooms  of  St.  Ambrose  arc 
open  on  the  7th  Dec. 

The  origin  of  the  title  Massima  is 
attributed  to  the  Porticus  Maximae  of 
the  oth  and  Gth  cent,  which  ran  close 
by.  At  the  entrance  doorway  within 
the  court  on  the  rt.  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Deposition.  The  Church  belonged  to 
the  Nuns  of  the  Order  until  18G0, 
when  Pius  IX.  expelled  them  for 
some  superstitious  worship  of  a  certain 
Sister  Agnese,  nnd  established  the 
Monks  of  Subiaco  in  their  place.] 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  Palazzo 
Mattel,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
of  Flaminius  by  Asdrubale  Mattel 
(1G15).  The  gallery  of  pictures  and 
statuary,  once  celebrated,  has  been  dis- 
persed. The  Palace  formerly  included 
within  its  area  the  Pal.  Caetani  (see 
below)  and  the  Pal.  Longhi,  by  Vig- 
nola,  in  the  Piazza  Paganica.  The 
court  and  staircase  of  the  Pal.  Mattel 
are  decorated  with  reliefs  from  sarco- 
phagi and  other  fragments  of  ancient 
sculpture,  the  only  reli'-'s  of  the  once 
famous  Monumenta  Matheiana,  be- 
sides the  few  in  an  avenue  of  the 
Villa  Mattel  (lite.  10). 

Further  on  is  tlie  Church  of  S. 
Catarlna  dei  Funari,  erected  at  the 
exi)en.s(i  of  Card.  Ccsi,  by  Giac.  della 
Porta  in  15G3,  with  a  curious  tower 
and  a  white  marble;  doorway.  A 
Church  dedicated  to  S.  Kosa  of  Viterbo 
stood  on  its  site  in  the  13th  cent.  In 
1530  it  was  given  to  S.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  now  belongs  to  an  Augnstiniau 
Nunnery.  Ist  chapel  rt.,  St.  Mar- 
garet, with  the  Coronation  above,  by 
Ann.  Caracci.     Festa,  25  Nov. 

The  Flaminian  Circus  has  entirely 
disapjx'ared,  thougli  considerable  re- 
mains existed  in  the  IGth  cent.,  when 
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the  foundations  of  the  Pal.  Mattel 
were  laid.  It  was  founded  by  C. 
Flaminius  Nepos,  the  Censor,  who 
fell  at  Lake  Trasimene,  B.C.  217.  A 
part  of  it  was  lonj^  used  as  a  rope- 
walk,  whence  the  name  Funari.  In  its 
longest  diameter  it  extended  from  the 
Pal.  Mattel  and  the  Piazza  Paganica 
to  the  Pal.  Massimo  in  the  Piazza  di 
Ara  Coeli. 

The  street  running  N.  beside  the 
Church  leads  to  the  Pal.  Caetani,  the 
residence  of  the  great  baronial  family 
of  Caetani,  Dukes  of  Sermoneta.  It 
was  built  by  Bart.  Ammanati  for 
Luigi  Matteo  in  1560.  The  archives 
are  perhaps  the  most  complete  pre- 
served in  any  of  the  great  Roman 
Houses ;  some  deeds  of  donation  being 
of  the  9th  and  10th  cent.  The  Cae- 
tani were  once  lords  of  all  the  country 
from  Velletri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave 
two  popes  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
Gelasius  II.  and  Boniface  VIII.,  and 
were  the  rivals  of  the  Colonna  and 
Orsini  princes  in  their  long  contests 
with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and  12th 
cent.  Their  vast  estates  were  con- 
fiscated by  Alexander  VI.  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  bastard  sons,  but  sub- 
sequently restored,  with  a  ducal  title. 
One  of  their  farms  near  Terracina 
extends  along  the  coast  for  16  m. 

Opposite  is  the  ancient  Church  of 
S.  Lucia  alle  Botteghe  Oscure,  so  called 
from  the  dark  arcades  of  the  Circus 
upon  which  it  was  built.  About  1630, 
Card.  Dom.  Ginnasi  founded  here  a 
College  for  twelve  students,  whence 
the  Church  took  the  name  of  S.  L. 
del  Ginnasi.  Festa,  13th  Dec.  A  few 
yds.  E.  is  the  little  Church  of  *S. 
Stanislao  dei  Polacchi  (1580).  Festa, 
7  May. 

The  Via  Delfini  leads  hence  to  the 
Ara  Coeli.  Our  street  bears  to  the 
rt.,  and  passes  the  Church  of 

S.  M.  in  Campitelli,  rebuilt  in  1659, 
by  Rainaldi,  to  receive  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  said  to 
have  stayed  a  pestilence  in  1656. 
This  image,  originally  at  S.  Galla 
(Rte.  24),  and  now  preserved  over  the 


high  altar,  is  a  precious  and  unique 
specimen  of  ancient  intarsio  in  pietra 
dura.     In  the  2nd  chapel  rt.  is  the 
Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Luca  Giordano.     In  one  of 
the  ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome  are 
two    portions  of  a   spiral  column  of 
translucid   oriental  alabaster,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portions  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  the  Church  origi- 
nally built  upon  this  site  was  called 
S.  M.  in  Portico.    In  the  rt.  transept  is 
a  monument  to  Card.  Bart.  Pacca,  the 
minister  and  companion  of  Pius  VII. 
in  his  exile,  by  Pettrich  of  Dresden. 
He  died  in  the  opposite  Pal.  Pacca  in 
1844.     The  altar  of  the  2nd  chapel  1., 
beneath  which  is  buried  B.  Giov.  Leo- 
nardi,  was  consecrated  by  Card.  York 
in  1759.     In  the  1st  chapel  1.  are  two 
monuments  resting  on  four  lions  in 
rosso  antico,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tions Nihil  and  Umbra.    The  name  of 
Campitelli  appears  to  be  derived  from 
Campus  teli,  the  area  before  a  temple 
of  Bellona  which    stood   hereabouts, 
where,    on    war    being    declared,    a 
javelin  or  telum  was  hurled,  to  indicate 
the  impending  hostilities.   The  Church 
belongs  to  the  Clerics  of  the  Madre  di 
Dio,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenious 
distribution  of  light  and  effective  treat- 
ment of  columns. 

Turning  1.  ipto  the  Via  di  Tor  de' 
Specchi,  we  pass  on  the  1.  the  Convent 
occupied  by  S.  Francesca  Eomana 
(open  on  March  9th).  In  the  richly 
decorated  Chapel  are  some  plain  but 
tasteful  stalls,  and  in  the  Oratory  an 
old  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  SS.  Benedict  and  Scolastica. 
Nearly  opposite  the  little  Church  of 
S.  Andrea  in  Vincis  (osiers),  belonging 
to  the  Scarpdlini,  or  stone-cutters. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mats 
and  ropes  of  withy  once  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Festa,  8  Nov.  Higher 
up  the  street  is  the  Church  of  S.  Orsola 
(1607),  formerly  S.  Niccolb  de  Funariis^ 
with  a  slab-tomb  of  1313.  Hence  the 
Vicolo  della  Rupe  Tarpea  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  so-called  Tarpcian 
Rock  (p.  53).  A  few  steps  further  is 
the  Piazza  d'  Ara  Coeli  (Rte.  4). 
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ROUTE  24. 

FROM  THE  PON'TE  SISTO  TO  S.  M.  IN 
COSMEDIN,  BY  THE  POUTICUS  OF 
OCTAVIA,  THE  THEATRE  OF  3IAUCEL- 
LUS,  S.  NICOLA  IN  CARCERE,  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  CRESCENTIUS. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  si. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i., 
iii.,  vi.] 

2  min.  N.W.  of  the  Ponte  Sisto  is 
the  Church  of  S.  Trinita  del  Pelle- 
grini (Rte.  22).  Here  we  turn  to  the 
rt.,  and  soon  reach  S.  Paolo  alia  Ee- 
gola  (a  corruption  of  arenula,  from  the 
sand  deposited  by  the  Tiber).  The 
Church  was  formerly  Augustinian, 
but  was  given  in  1G19  to  Sicilians  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  From 
the  rt.  aisle  a  few  steps  descend  to  the 
ScuoLA  Di  S.  Paolo,  a  large  chamber 
in  which  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
instructed  his  converts.    Festa,  25  Jan. 

Passing  the  Church,  the  first  street 
on  the  1.  leads  to 

8.  M.  in  Monticelli,  restored  in  1101, 
1143,  and  1725,  when  it  was  given  to 
the  Padri  Dottrinari.  In  the  tribune 
is  an  early  11th  cent,  mosaic  of  the 
head  of  the  Saviour,  much  renewed. 
Ten  fluted  columns  of  pavonazzetto 
liave  been  barbarously  encased  within 
the  pilasters.  At  the  end  of  the  street 
is  seen  tlie  planted  Piazza  Benedetto 
Cairoli  (Rte.  23). 

From  the  Church  the  short  Via 
della  Stufa  leads  into  tl»c  broad  Via 
Arenula.  On  the  rt.  is  the  Ponte 
Garibaldi  (Rte.  27). 

E.  of  this  point  lay  the  Ghetto, 
entirely  destroyed  by  street  improve- 
ments in  1886.  It  was  assigned  to  tlio 
Jews  as  an  exclusive  quarter  by  Paul 
IV.  in  155G,  and  was  formerly  closed 
by  gates  at  Ave  Maria.  The  Jewish 
colony  has  migrated  partly  to  the  dis- 
trict of  S8.  Cosma  e  Damiano  in  the 
Traetevere,  partly  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Laterau. 


Crossing  the  tramway,  we  reach  the 
Pal.  Cenci,  and  turn  1.  under  an 
archw\ay.  On  the  1.  are  two  columns 
and  an  architrave  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  crypto  portions  of  the 

T/irafre  of  Jialbus,  erected  B.C.  13, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  African  pro- 
Consul,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus. 
The  ruin  is  called  the  Crypta  Balbi. 
Near  this  the  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  now  on  the  Campidoglio, 
were  found  in  155G. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  on  the  1.  is 
the  Church  of  S.  M.  del  Pianto,  so 
called  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
which  stood  over  the  door  of  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  and  is  said  to  have 
wept  visibly  at  the  sight  of  a  murder 
in  1546.  For  this  reason  it  was  re- 
moved into  the  Church,  then  called 
S.  Salvatore  in  Cacaheris,  from  the 
cacabi  (saucepans)  made  largely  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  the  Church  itself 
was  re-dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in 
1612.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Dottrina  Cristiana. 

We  now  turn  into  an  open  space 
once  covered  with  the  hovels  of  the 
Ghetto.  On  the  rt.  are  two  interest- 
ing Synagosrues — the  Scuola  Castig- 
liana  and  Scuola  Siciliana.  Both 
have  some  very  beautiful  columns  of 
rare  marble,  but  they  were  badly 
injured  by  a  fire  in  1892. 

Close  by,  on  rising  ground  formed 
by  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus, 
stands  the  Pal.  Cenci  Bolognetti,  an 
immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  massive 
architecture,  once  the  residence  of  tho 
unhappy  Beatrice  Cenci,  executed  at 
the  Castello  S.  Angelo  in  1509  (see 
Pal.  Barherini).  Shelley  notices  the 
court  supported  by  granite  columns, 
and  adorned  with  antique  friezes  of 
fine  workmanship,  and  built  \^\^  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Italian  fashion 
with  balcony  over  balcony  of  open 
work.  The  Uerman  painter  Overheek 
lived  and  had  his  studio  here. 

Opposite  is  the  littlo  Church  of 
8.  Tommaso  a'  Cenci,  foimded  in 
1113  by  Ccncio,  ])p.  of  Sabiua,  and 
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granted  by  Julius  II.  to  Rocco  Cencio, 
whose  descendant,  the  notorious  Count 
Francesco,  rebuilt  it  in  1575.  It  is 
decorated  with  frescoes  and  marbles, 
but,  though  built  as  a  sepulchral 
chapel,  it  contains  no  monuments  of 
the  family.  There  is  a  smaller  Oratory 
on  the  1st  floor. 


In  the  middle  ages  this  Church  was 
celebrated  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Caput  Romanae  Fkaternitatis, 
a  powerful  and  important  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  who  appear  to  have  been 
originally  charged  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  saying  frequent  Masses  for  the 
Dead. 
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VIA  DEL  PORTICO  Dl  OTTAVIA    VESTlBULEviA  DEL  TEATRO  Dl  MARCELLO 


PORTICO  Dl  OTTAVIA 


10       20       30       40       50       60  yards. 
PORTICUS  OP   OCTAVIA. 


Cola  di  Rienzo  was  born  and  lived 
for  many  years  in  a  house  close  by.  of 
which  no  trace  remains  (see  below). 

Crossing  the  open  space,  we  reach 
the  interesting  remains  of  the 

Porticus  of  Octavia.  erected  by  Aii- 


gustus  on  the  site  of  that  raised  by 
Quintus  Metellus,  b.c.  148,  near  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus.  This  consul 
brought  from  Macedonia,  the  scene  of 
his  conquests,  the  twenty-five  bronze 
horsemen  executed  by  Lysippus  for 
Alexander   the  Great  in    eommemo- 
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ration  of  the  battle  of  the  Graniciis, 
and  placed  them  in  front  of  his  Por- 
tions. They  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Porticus  of  Octavia.  The 
bronze  horse,  excavated  in  1849  in  the 
A'icolo  delle  Palme  in  Trastevere,  and 
now  in  the  Capitolinc  jNIuseum,  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
these  groups.  It  formed  a  parallelo- 
gram, surrounded  by  a  double  arcade, 
supported  by  270  columns,  enclosing 
an  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator 
and  Juno  Regina,  built  by  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  Quintus  Metellus,  and 
re-erected  by  the  Greek  architects 
Batrachos  and  Sauros,  for  Augustus 
(Etc.  bn).  Tiie  ruins  which  now 
remain  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
porticus.  A  brick  arch  at  the  S. 
angle,  substituted  for  two  fallen  co- 
lumns, is  probably  a  work  of  repair 
after  the  great  earthquake  in  a.d.  442. 
To  the  ]  of  it  are  remains  of  a  good 
s<[uare-headed  doorway.  The  vesti- 
bule had  two  fronts,  each  adorned 
with  four  fluted  columns  3h  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  Corinthian  pilasters 
of  white  marble  supporting  an  entab- 
lature and  pediment,  parts  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  The  entire  group 
of  buildings  wns  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  restored 
by  Sept.  Se varus  and  Caracalla,  a.d. 
203.  On  the  architrave  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  alx»ve  restorations. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  Via  della 
Tribuna  (see  below)  have  been  dis- 
covered remains  of  the  Schola  Odaviao, 
which  stood  behind  the  Temples,  with 
its  valuable  collections  of  statuary 
and  painting,  among  which  were  the 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  presented  by  that 
sculptor  to  Pliryne,  Venus  by  Plieidias, 
and  Aesculapius  and  Diana  by  Praxi- 
teles. Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in  the  tire  ;  but  the  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  ill  the  Villa  Ludovi.si,  i.s  t-aid  to 
have  been  discovered  here.  Behind 
the  Srhola  were  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries,  and  between  them  stood 
the  Curia  Octaviae,  whinh  was  fre- 
quently used  for  meetings  of  the 
Senate.  In  1878,  op[>o.site  the  side 
door  of  the  church  of  8.  Angelo,  was 
found  a  block  of  marble,  6  ft.  by  4, 


much  injured  by  fire,  bearing  the  in- 
scription : — 

OPUS  TISICRATIS 

CORNELIA  •  AFRICANI  '  F 

GRACCHORUM. 

This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
base  of  the  celebrated  sitting  statue  of 
Cornelia  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  placed 
in  the  porticus  of  Metellus,  afterwards 
of  Octavia.  It  is  now  in  the  Pal.  dei 
Conservatori  on  the  Capitol. 

The  entire  circuit,  and  the  sites  of 
the  four-fronted  arches  at  the  angles  of 
the  Porticus  of  Octavia,  may  now  bo 
recognised,  the  most  distinct  being  at 
No.  4,  Via  della  Catena  di  Pescheria. 
The  three  fluted  columns  of  white 
marble  in  front  of  the  Church  belonged 
to  the  angle  of  the  pronaos  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno.  One  of  the  side  walls 
of  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
has  been  discovered  under  the  Church 
of  S.  M.  in  Campitelli,  so  that  the 
Via  della  Tribuna  di  Campitelli  be- 
hind S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  shows 
pretty  exactly  the  ancient  space  be- 
tween the  two  temples. 

The  following  curious  inscription 
on  a  tablet  inserted  in  the  pilaster  at 
the  S.  angle  of  the  vestibule  records 
th(?  right  of  the  municipal  authorities 
to  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  all  fishes 
beyond  a  certain  dimension,  brought 
to  this  market : — 

CAPITA   PISCIUM 

HOC    MAKMOKKO   8CHKMATE 

5IAJORUM    USQUE   AD   PKIMAS   PINNAS 

INX'LUSIVE   COXSEUVATORIBU6 

DANTO. 

The    Porticus   of  Philippti/t    stood 

N.W.  of  that  of  Octavia,  and  sur- 
rounded the  Temple  of  Hercules  of 
the  JMuses.  Ilemains  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  cellars  of  the  Pal.  Lova- 
telli  (LorenzaTia)  and  of  S.  Ambrogio 
alia  Mnssima  (Kte.  2H). 

The  Church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pes- 
cheria, rebuilt  on  the  site  of  tho 
Temple  of  Juno  Pegina,  by  Stephen 
III.   in  752,   and   restored    in    ICIO, 
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1700,  and  18GG,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
from  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  Ola  di  Rienzo.  It  was  upon  the 
walls  of  this  Cliurch  that  he  exhibited 
the  allegorical  picture  of  Rome,  which 
first  roused  the  people  against  the 
nobles.  It  was  here  also  that  ho 
assembled  the  citizens  by  sound  of 
trumpet  to  meet  at  midnight  on  the 
20th  May,  1347,  in  order  to  establish 
the  *  good  estate.' 

Adjacent  on  the  rt.  (entered  from 
the  Church)  is  the  Oratorio  di  S. 
Andrea,  for  the  use  of  fishermen  in 
the  market. 

Continuing  to  the  rt.,  we  soon  pass 
on  the  1.  the  little  Osteria  della  Catena, 
standing  back  at  the  entrance  to  the 
\\i\  della  Tribuna.  Here  in  1878 
Signer  Lauciaui  and  Father  Corrado 
discovered,  in  the  cellars  of  the  tavern, 
the  basement  of  a  temple,  in  solid 
opuA  quadrat um,  the  position  of  which 
tallies  exactly  with  that  ascribed  to 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  highly  revered  in 
Eome. 

Opi^ositc  is  the  ^Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus, the  .second  opened  in  Rome. 
It  was  begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  finished 
iDy  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  that 
Emperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  son 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he 
gave  to  the  magnificent  Porticus  ad- 
joining the  theatre,  which  he  restored 
as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  spectators 
in  uufavoiuable  weather.  The  ruins, 
though  encumbered  by  superstruc- 
tions,  and  distigured  by  the  dirty  shops 
which  occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches, 
are  still  highly  iutcresthig.  and  the 
details  arc  in  a  purer  style  than  those 
of  the  Colosseum.  The  basement, 
now  half-buried  Ixjueath  tlie  street,  is 
Tuscan,  or  Romanized  Doric  ;  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  entab- 
lature, though  much  mutilated,  still 
supply  many  interesting  derails.  The 
second  story  is  Ionic,  trt-ated  in  its 
original  Greek  Ijeauty  and  simpli- 
city, with  volutes  and  egg-and-dart 
mouldings  carefully  worked,  not  left 
in  the  rough  as  at  the  Colosseum. 
The  third  wa.s  probably  Corinthian, 
but  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  upper 


stories  of  the  modem  houses.  Vitru- 
vius  praised  the  Ixiauty  of  the  whole 
structure,  and  the  existing  fragment 
supplied  Palladio  with  models  for  the 
Roman  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The 
whole  is  built  of  travertine,  once 
covered  with  opus  aJharium.  Many 
valuable  fragments  are  concealed  by 
the  mass  of  houses  between  the  outer 
wall  of  the  theatre  and  the  Tiber. 
The  building  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing 20,000  spectators.  lu  1086  it  was 
converted  by  Pierleoue  into  a  fortress, 
and  the  Pal.  Savelli,  purchased  in  1742 
by  the  Orseki,  dukes  of  Gravina,  was 
built  upon  its  ruins  by  Bald.  Feruzzi 
in  1526. 

In  the  Via  dei  Saix)nari,  a  few  yds. 
X.  of  the  Piazza  Montanara,  is  the 
little  Church  of  S.  M.  in  Vincis,  re- 
stored by  the  Soapboilers  in  1607.  On 
the  pavement  is  the  slab-tomb  of  a 
priest  with  effigy — early  14th  cent. 

At  Xo.  35,  in  'the  Vicolo  della  Bu- 
fola,  which  leads  out  of  the  Piazza  on 
the  1.,  are  some  scanty  remains  of  a 
Colonnade  which  sm-rounded  the 
FoKUM  0LiT0Kir3i,  or  great  vege- 
table market.  In  1875  the  travertine 
pavement  of  the  forum,  covered  with 
fragments  of  marble  and  sculpture, 
w^as  brought  to  light  for  a  length  of 
120  yds.  On  the  S.  side  was  found  a 
paved  street,  24  ft.  wide,  which  was 
traced  for  nearly  180  yds. 

In  Dec.  1879,  during  the  demolition 
of  a  block  of  houses,  between  the 
Vicolo  della  Bufola  and  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Piazza  Montanara,  a 
travertine  pilaster  of  the  second  Por- 
ticus of  Minucius,  consul  a.u.c.  644, 
was  discovered  in  its  place,  and  with 
its  Doric  capital.  It  was  in  this 
porticus  that  gratuitous  distributions 
of  corn  took  place,  for  which  teisserae 
were  issued. 

Facing  the  end  of  tlie  winding  and 
dirty  Vicolo  della  Bufola  ^[is  the. 
little  Church  of  S.  Omohuono,  built  by 
the  Tailors'  Guild  in  1573  on  the  site 
of  S.  Sah.  in  Portico.  Over  the  alfar 
is  a  tolerable  painting  of  the  Viri^in 
and  Child  with  SS.  Stephen  and 
Omobuono,  and  Christ  ab<jve.  On 
the  1.  wall,  *Tomb  of  a  benefactor  to 
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the  earlier  church,  with  busts  in  relief 
of  his  wife  and  child.  In  the  Sacristy, 
good  Ciborio  in  white  marble.  Festa, 
13  Xov.  The  broad  Via  della  Conso- 
lazione  leads  hence  in  5  min.  to  the 
Forum,  passing  S.  M.  della  Conso- 
lazione  (1471-1 585),  containing  a 
much  venerated  Madonna  (high  altar), 
out  of  gratitude  for  whose  benefits  the 
Church  was  founded.  Attached  to  it 
is  an  extensive  and  well  managed 
Hospital  (1085-1660),  which  receives 
yearly  3000  patients  of  both  sexes  for 
surgical  operations  and  accidents.  The 
number  of  permanent  inmates  is  about 
00.  To  the  1.  of  the  altar  in  the  main 
ward  is  a  white  marble  Tabernacle 
(1493).  An  artificial  cavern  is  accessi- 
ble from  the  street  loading  out  of  the 
Piazza  on  the  left.  It  extends  some 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  Capifoline 
Hill,  and  opens  into  large  chambers, 
several  of  which  are  now  used  as 
wine  cellars  (Adm.,  p.  [38J). 

On  the  rt.,  just  beyond  the  Piazza 
Montauara,  is  the  Church  of 

S.  NICOLA  IN  CARCERE,  interesting 
from  its  position  over  the  substructions 
of  three  t^'mples,  dedicated  probably 
to  Spcs,  Juno  /So«2>iVa,  and  Pietas,  which 
stood  side  by  side.  The  two  on  the 
rt.  were  Ionic,  the  other  Tuscan. 
This  very  ancient  Church  derives  its 
name  from  a  Byzantine  prison  built 
close  by  after  the  fall  of  the  western 
Empire,  and  supposed  to  be  the  origi- 
nal scene  of  the  '  Caritas  Pomana ' — 
an  unpleasing  subject,  familiar  to  all 
frequenters  of  Picture  Galleries.  One 
of  the  cells  shown  to  strangers  beneath 
th«'  Church  is  said  to  be  that  in  which 
a  starving  prisoner  was  kept  alive  by 
milk  from  his  daughter's  breast,  an 
incident  which  inspired  some  l)eauti- 
ful  lines  in  the  fourth  canto  vi' '  Childe 
Harold,'  and  has  given  an  imp<!rish- 
ablc  celebrity  to  the  devotion  of  tin; 
Roman  daughter.  Tin;  Church  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  6th  cent., 
and  has  given  a  title  to  a  Cardinal 
•'"•on  since  5'.>0.  In  151){)  it  was  re- 
d  l)y  (rinc.  della  Po/Va,  and  under 
i  HIS  IX.  it  has  nnder^rone  a  thorough 
renovation  in  the  gau«liest  modern 
•style,  ut  a  cost  of  12,000^    ( )n  the  front 


is  a  part  of  the  ancient  entablature  of 
one  of  the  Ionic  Temples,  with  three 
of  its  fluted  travertine  columns,  two 
others  being  built  into  the  wall  of  a 
room  on  the  1.  In  the  nave  on  the  1. 
are  remains  of  the  cella  of  the  Temple, 
to  the  i^ronaos  of  wliich  these  five 
columns  belonged.  In  the  rt.  aisle 
are  five  other  columns,  and  a  pilaster, 
which  belonged  to  a  second  Temple. 
Two  more  columns  may  ho  seen  in 
the  wall  of  a  house  to  tlie  rt.  To  the 
1.  of  the  Church  are  six  half-exposed 
columns,  and  some  remains  of  an  en- 
tablature. 

On  the  2nd  column  rt.  is  a  curious 
9th  cent,  inscription  in  red  letters. 
Beneath  the  high  altar,  under  a 
modern  tabernacle,  supported  by  four 
columns  of  Egyptian  alabaster,  is  an 
urn  in  very  rare  green  prophyry.  The 
entrance  to  the  ^substructions  of  the 
ancient  temples,  which  are  well  worth 
a  visit,  is  from  the  sacristy  (50  c). 
Festa,  6  Dec. 

The  Temple  on  the  1.,  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  may  be  that  vowed  to 
Juno  Sospltn  by  Cn.  Cornelius  Cethe- 
gus  in  the  year  B.C.  196.  The  central, 
largest,  and  best  preserved  is  that  of 
J'irfff,  built  by  the  son  of  M.  Acilius 
Clabrio,  in  fuifilnicnt  of  a  vow  made 
by  his  fatlier  at  the  battle  of  Tiicr- 
mopylae,  b.c.  180. 

The  temple  on  the  rt.  is  believed  to 
be  that  of  Hop*',  consecrated  by  Aulus 
Atilius  Calatinus,  B.C.  254,  and  twice 
burnt  down  and  restored. 

A  few  yards  beyond  S.  Nicola  is 
S.  Galla,  foiinerly  S.  M.  in  Forfico, 
wh{;re  8.  Galla.  a  Koman  widow, 
founded  a  Ho«pice  and  Sisterhood 
alxmt  543  in  her  own  adjoininir  house 
(S.  Gr(!g.  Dialog.  IV.  *i:5).  'it  pos- 
sessed a  niiraeuloua  ISTadonna,  and 
gave  a  tith;  to  u  Cardinal  deacon  until 
1601,  when  Clement  VIIl.  removed 
the  image  to  S.  M.  in  Caini)ilelli. 
T'he  Hospice  was  enlarged  and  re- 
ondowed  by  Marcantonio  ()des(;al<!hi, 
eousin  of  Innocent  XI.,  in  1679. 

Furtlier  on.  at  No.  37  in  the  Via 
della  Bocca  della  Verita,  is  the  JjO- 
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canda  della  Gcu'ffa,  a  corruption  of 
Cuiaphas — the  startino^  point  of  the 
Processions  in  the  Passion  Plays  of 
the  middle  ages.  Their  next  stage 
was  the  so-called  House  of  Pilate  (sec 
below),  and  their  culminating  point 
the  Calvary  on  the  summit  of  Monte 
Testaccio  (Ete.  40). 

The  next  street  on  the  1.  leads  to  S. 
Giov.  Decollato  (Rte.  25).  The  ad- 
joining house,  which  belongs  to  the 
Hospice,  lias  a  relief  of  St.  John's 
head  over  the  doorway. 

Opposite,  a  short  street  leads  to  the 
picturesque  *House  of  Crescentius, 
better  known  as  the  Casa  di  Rienzo, 
and  sometimes  called  Casa  di  Pilato, 
because  it  formed  one  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross  in  the  Passion  Plays. 
It  is  a  remarkable  brick  building  in 
two  stories,  covered  with  capitals, 
friezes,  and  ancient  ornaments  of 
various  periods,  capriciously  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  archi- 
tectural uniformity.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  Cola  di  Rienzo,  but  was 
erected  by  Nicholas,  son  of  the  tribune 
Crescentius,  and  built  up  of  ancient 
scraps,  '  in  order  that  his  contempor- 
aries might  appreciate  the  artistic 
skill  of  their  ancestors.' — L.  On  the 
E.  side,  away  from  the  river,  is  an 
arch,  bearing  a  long  inscription  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming  verse, 
and  ending  with  the  lines  : — 

Primus  de  primis  magnus  Nicolaus  ab  imis, 
Ercxit  patrum  decus  ob  renovare  suorum, 
Stat    Patris  Crescens  matrisque  Theodora 

nomen, 
Hoc  culmen  clarum  caro  de  pignore  gessit, 
Davidi  tribuit  qui  Pater  exhibuit. 

Opposite  is  the  so-called  *Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  now  the  Church  of  S. 
M.  Egiziaca,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
by  John  YIII.  in  872.  Pius  V.  gave 
it  to  the  Armenian  Catholics  in  1570, 
when  its  title  was  changed.  The 
clergy  of  that  nation  having  removed 
to  sT  Biagio,  this  Churcli  now  belongs 
to  a  confraternity  dependent  upon 
S.  M.  in  Cosmedin.  On  the  1.  is  a 
model  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (open 
on  Holy  Tliursday). 

The  Temple  was  originally  erected 
by  Servius  TuUius,  and  was  probably 


dedicated  to  Fortuna.  The  adjective 
Virilis  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of 
a  mis-translation  of  Dionysius.  After 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
and  has  undergone  many  restorations. 
The  employment  of  tufa,  the  absence 
of  marble,  and  the  sparing  use  of 
travertine,  point  to  the  first  half  of  the 
first  cent.  B.C.  It  is  an  oblong  pseudo- 
peripteral  building,  of  tufa  with  tra- 
vertine columns,  standing  on  a  base- 
ment of  travertine,  which  has  been 
laid  open  to  the  level  of  the  ancient 
road.  The  front  had  a  portico  of  four 
columns,  the  intercolumniations  of 
which  have  been  walled  up  ;  the  only 
flank  now  visible  has  seven  column?, 
five  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  walls 
of  the  cella.  These  columns  are  Ionic, 
and  support  an  entablature  and  frieze, 
ornamented  with  heads  of  oxen, 
festoons  supported  by  candelabra, 
and  figures  of  children.  The  whole 
building  was  covered  with  opus  alba- 
rium,  a  hard  marble-like  stucco,  8on)e 
portions  of  which  remain.  This  little 
Ionic  temple  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  purest  specimen  of  that  order  in 
Rome.  '  The  decorative  work  is  com- 
pleted in  stucco,  travertine  being  too 
hard  a  material  for  the  finer  mouldingi 
of  the  Ionic  capital,  and  marble  bein, 
probably  at  this  time  a  rare  luxury 
The  architect  had,  therefore,  somi 
excuse  for  this  inartistic  device.' — B. 

Here  stood  the  Ponte  Rotto,  on  tlu 
site  of  the  Pons  Aemilius,  called  ii 
later  times  P.  Senatorins  and  Laj"' 
(lens,  because  it  was  the   first  stom 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Tiber.     Th 
ancient    bridge    was    begun    by  ]M 
Aemilius  Lepidus  and  Marcus  Fulviu 
Nobilior,   B.C.    181,  and  finished   1^ 
P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus  and  L.  Mum 
mius  Achaicua,  the  censors,   in   b.< 
143.    From  it  the  body  of  the  Em] 
Heliogabalus  was  cast  into  the  Tib( 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Agi 
under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa  Mart' 
In  the  13th  cent,  it  fell  down,  and  w; 
rebuilt  by  Pope  Honorius  III.    It  \v; 
restored  in  1554,  and  again  in  157 
In  1598  the  part  on  the  1.  bank 
the    river  was  carried    away.     T\ 
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arches  were  thus  lost,  and  no  attempt 
has  since  been  made  to  restore  them. 
The  part  remaining  (of  the  time  of 
Julius  III.)  consists  of  one  central 
arch  left  as  a  memorial  :  the  bridge 
itself  having  been  rebuilt  a  few  yards 
lower  down  stream.  The  new  quays 
have  hidden  the  ancient  embankment 
of  tufa  and  peperino,  resembling  por- 
tions of  the  Servian  Walls;  but  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  can  yet 
be  seen  from  the  modern  bridge,  as 
well  as  the  three  remarkable  out- 
jutting  corbels,  in  the  form  of  lions' 
heads,  in  a  very  ancient  style,  pierced 
with  holes  for  moorings,  on  the  rt. 
bank. 

The  elegant  little  *Round  Temple, 
formerly  assigned  to  Vesta,  but  now 
more  generally  believed  to  be  a 
Temple  of  Matuta,  has  been  for  ages 
the  admiration  cf  travellers.  Pictures, 
engravings,  photographs,  and  models 
in  bronze  and  marble  have  made  it 
better  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
ruin  in  Rome.  It  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular cella  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which 
only  one  has  been  lost.  The  entabla- 
ture and  original  roof  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  are  now  replaced  by 
a  mere  covering  of  tiles.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  cella  is  26  ft. ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  peristyle,  156 ;  the 
diameter  of  the  columns  about  3,  and 
their  height  32.  The  edifice  appears 
to  have  been  re-built  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  is  formed  entirely 
of  Varian  marble,  except  the  circular 
podium,  which  is  of  tufa,  and  a  block 
of  travertine  at  the  base  of  each 
column.  '  This  Temple  and  the  Regia 
(Rt(*.  6)  afford  almost  the  only  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  marble  in  solid 
blocks  among  the  ancient  buildings  of 
Rome — the  usual  practice  having  been 
to  face  the  wall  with  thin  slabs  of 
marble.' — M. 

As  a  Church,  it  was  first  consecrated 
under  the  patronage  of  S.  Stefano 
delle  Carrozze,  from  a  marble  chariot 
found  close  by.  It  afterwards  came 
into  jiossession  of  a  miraculous 
Madonna,  from  wliioh  it  took  the 
name  of  S.  M.  del  Sole.     The  picture 


was  found  floating  in  the  Tiber,  and 
is  said  to  have  shed  rays  like  the  sun. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  a 
Fountain  with  a  group  of  Tritons 
(1715).  On  the  S.E.  side  stands  the 
Church  of 

*S.  M.  IN  COSMEDIN,  or  Bocca  dcUa 
Verita,  said  to  have  been  built  by  S. 
Dionysius  in  tlie  3rd  cent,  upon  the 
site  of  a  Roman  Temple,  and  restored 
by  Adrian  I.  in  782,  in  the  form  of 
a  basilica.  Being  intended  for  the 
Greek  merchants  and  seamen  who 
traded  between  the  Tiber  and  Sicily 
or  Calabria,  and  having  a  Schola, 
or  hall  of  meeting,  attached  to  it  for 
their  use,  it  acquired  the  name  of 
S.  M.  Schola  Graeca,  and  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  Siric,  Abp.  of  Canterbury, 
who  visited  Rome  in  990.  The  name 
of  Cosmediu,  a  derivative  of  Koaix^lu 
(to  adorn),  was  probably  borne  by 
the  Church  in  Constantinople,  from 
which  some  of  the  merchants  came. 

S.  M.  in  Cosmedin  is  Collegiate, 
and  ranks  as  a  minor  basilica,  giving 
a  title  to  a  Cardinal  deacon.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Benedictines  between 
1435  and  1513.  Clement  XI.  raised 
the  level  of  the  floor  in  1715,  and 
Card.  Ann.  Albani  added  the  front 
in  1718.  In  this  Church  Gelasius  II. 
was  elected  Pope  in  1118. 

Under  the  Portico  are  several  me- 
diaeval inscriptions  ;  a  very  rude  8th 
cent,  relief  of  arches,  representing  the 
house  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  which  stood 
in  the  Via  Lata ;  a  curious  epitaph  to 
a  Boy  drowned  in  the  Tiber  (1601); 
and  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card.  Alfano, 
who  laid  down  the  mosaic  pavement 
in  1123.  On  the  1.  is  the  marblo  disk, 
5  ft.  in  diameter,  which  lias  given  to 
tlie  Church  the  name  of  '  Bocca  della 
Veritti.'  It  represents  a  large  round 
face,  with  an  open  mouth,  and  possibly 
served  as  the  mouth  of  a  drain  for  the 
escape  of  rain-water.  In  the  middle 
ages  a  suspected  person  was  re(iuired, 
on  making  an  aflirmation,  to  place 
his  hand  in  the  mouth  of  this  mask, 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  close  upon 
him  if  he  swore  falsely. 

The  Nave   has  12  ancient  nuiihlc 
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columns,  some  of  which  iirc  built  up 
into  the  piers  and  walls  of  the  choir. 
Before  the  high  altar  is  the  raised  Hoor 
of  the  ancient  choir,  with  ambones  of 
the  11th  cent.,  and  a  twisted  mosaic 
candelabrum  of  the  13th  cent. ;  the 
pavement  is  of  Coamatesque  mosaic. 
The  Gothic  canopy  over  the  high 
altar  is  supported  by  four  columns 
of  red  Egyptian  granite ;  beneath  is 
a  red  granite  sarcophagus ;  and  be- 
liind,  an  Episcopal  Chair  (early  12th 
cent.).  Tlie  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
tribune  bears  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  Greeks  from  Constantinople,  but 
is  more  probably  an  Italian  work  of 
the  loth  cent.  The  tabernacle  of 
white  marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Cnsma 
Deodatus,  and  '  displays  a  good  an- 
tique feeling  for  composition.' — K. 
In  the  sacristy  is  an  interesting 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  in  mosaic  on 
gold  ground,  brouglit  here  in  1G39 
from  Old  St.  Peter's,  to  wliich  it  had 
been  presented  by  Jolm  YII.  iu  TOG. 
In  the  Choir  is  tlje  tomb  of  the  learned 
Mario  Ciescimbeni,  founder  and  his- 
torian of  the  Arcadian  Academy  (1728). 

The  Crypt  is  of  classical  construction, 
with  two  tiers  of  marble-lined  arches, 
and  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
relics.  It  was  closed  and  forgotten 
for  two  centuries,  but  re-opened  in 
1717  (open  on  Ash  "Wednesday).  The 
elegant  *Cainpaiiile  is  of  the  12th  or 
13th  cent.  This  Church  is  now  under- 
going a  judicious  restoration,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  important  dis- 
coveries throwing  light  upon  the 
classical  and  Byzantine  history  of  the 
building  have  already  been  made. 

The  Temple,  near  whose  site  the 
Church  was  built,  has  been  identified 
as  tliiit  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera, 
originally  dedicated  in  494  B.C.,  but 
rebuilt  after  a  fire  by  Augustus,  and 
finished  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  17.  Three 
columns  of  the  peristyle,  in  white 
marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are  partly 
walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  three  others  in  the  sacristy  and 
passage  leading  to  it.  In  the  nave  on 
the  1.  are  four  columns  of  the  pronaos, 
or  front,  which  was  turned  towards 


the  Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
modern  faQade.  By  ascending  to  the 
gallery  above,  the  admirable  chiselling 
of  the  composite  capitals  may  be 
examined.  The  great  width  between 
the  columns — nearly  four  times  their 
diameter,  is  remarkable.  '  Behind  the 
Church  are  some  remains  in  peperino 
and  travertine,  with  later  additions  in 
brick-faced  concrete,  which  are  evi- 
dently no  part  of  the  Temple,  but 
may  be  portions  of  the  Carceres.' — M. 


TxOUTE  25. 

FROM  S.  M.  TX  COSMEDIN  TO  THE  PALA- 
TINE, BY  THE  JANUS,  THE  CLOACA 
MAXIMA,  S.  GIORGIO  IN  VELABKO, 
AND   S.    TEODOKO. 

[For  plan  of  this  Route,  see  p.  207,] 

[Ouin.,  p.  [22],  i. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i.,  iii.j 

Close  to  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin  rises  the 
handsome  front  of  a  large  Macaroni 
Factory.  Passing  it,  and  following 
the  Tramway,  we  soon  see  on  the  rt. 
the  tower  of  >S^.  Giorgio  (see  below). 
Further  on  to  the  1.  is  the  Church  of 

S.  Giovanni  Dscollato,  granted  by 
Innocent  VIII.  in  1490  to  the  Floren- 
tine Confraternita  della  Misericordia, 
a  pious  Brotherhood  founded  in  1468, 
who  comforted  the  condemned  in  their 
last  moments,  remaining  with  them 
from  midnight  until  their  execution, 
and  burying  their  bodies.  The  Churcli 
was  formerly  called  S.  M.  della  Fossa, 
and  the  term  Decollato  is  supposed  to 
refer  less  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  than 
to  the  beheading  of  criminals  near 
the  spot.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a 
good  painting  of  the  Death  of  St. 
John,  by  Vasari,  and  there  are  some 
tolerable  wall-paintings  (Life  of  St. 
John)  in  the  adjoining  Oratory  to 
the  1. 


The  City. 
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Further  on  to  the  rt.  is  S.  Eligio 
dei  Ferrai,  belouging  to  the  Guild  of 
Blacksmiths,  with  a  good  doorway 
(1550).  It  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
SS.  James  and  Martin.  All  three 
Saints  are  included  in  a  picture  by 
Sermonefa,  over  the  high  altar.  S. 
Ursula,  at  the  2nd  altar  1.,  is  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  Vanni  when  he 
was  only  12  years  of  age. 

Retracing  our  steps  for  a  short 
distance,  and  turning  E.,  we  reach 
tho 

*Janns  Qnadrifrons  (Arco  di  Giano), 
one  of  the  numerous  arches  which  were 
constructed  at  the  junction  of  different 
streets,  cither  as  places  of  shelter  or 
as  covered  exchanges.  It  is  a  high 
square,  solid  mass,  pierced  in  each 
front  with  a  large  arch,  forming  a 
vault  in  the  centre.  On  it  is  scrawled 
the  name  of  Constans. — L.  The  base 
is  composed  of  hug(!  blocks  of  white 
marble,  with  reliefs  on  their  inverted 
surfaces,  belonging  to  earlier  edifices. 
The  fronts  are  hollowed  into  niches 
intended  to  receive  statues,  and  sepa- 
rated by  short  pilasters.  Each  front 
is  18  yds.  wide.  All  the  i^roportions 
and  details  are  in  a  degenerate  style 
of  art,  usually  assigned  to  the  age  of 
Sept.  Severus.  The  inside  has  a 
simple  quadripartite  vault,  which  is 
constructionally  of  interest  as  the 
prototype  of  mediaeval  vaulting. — M. 
On  the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  tlie  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipani  in  the  middle  ages.  This 
Janus  marks  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  Forum  IJoarium,  or  cattle-market. 
To  the  1.  is  the  smaller 

Gate  of  Septimius  Sevems,  also 
called  Arco  d/gli  Argentirn  (Arch  of 
the  Moneychangers).  Tho  inscription 
on  it  shows  that  it  was  erected  (a.d. 
204)  by  the  silversmiths  and  cattle- 
merchants  of  the  Forum  IJoarium  to 
Sept.  Severus,  his  wife  Julia  Piu,  and 
their  sons  Caracalla  and  (Veta,  but  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  latter  were  re- 
moved afier  his  murder  l)y  Caracalla 
and  r«'pliiced  (at  tin;  end  of  the  first 
line)  by  the  words  foutissimo  feli- 


cissiMOQVE  PRiNCiPi — as  ou  the  Arch 
in  the  Forum.  This  gateway  consists 
of  a  mere  square  aperture,  formed  by 
a  straight  lintel  or  entablature,  sup- 
ported on  broad  composite  pilasters. 
The  front  is  of  marble  ;  the  basement 
and  cornice  at  the  back  are  of  traver- 
tine. The  pilasters  are  loaded  with 
ornnments  and  military  trophies;  on 
tho  inner  face  are  reliefs  of  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  Emperor  and  his  sons, 
the  figure  representing  Geta  having 
been  effaced;  and  high  up  between 
the  pilasters,  the  fignres  of  Hercules 
and  Bacchus.  Some  of  the  decora- 
tions are  elaborate,  but  the  style  and 
execution  of  the  whole  indicate  the 
decline  of  art.  The  inscription  fixes 
the  site  of  the  -Forum  JioavUim, 
stating  tliat  the  persons  who  erected 
it  lived  on  the  spot  (akgentarii  et 

NEGOTIANTES  BOARII  HUJUS  LOCI  QUI 
INVEHENT  DEVOTI  NVMINI  EORVM).   The 

gate  probably  stood  across  a  street 
leading  from  the  Forum  Boarium  to 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  foot  of  the 
•  Capitoline  hill.  (See  Lanciani  :  Bull, 
(hir  1st.,  1871,  p.  288.)  In  the  Forum 
Boarium  (cattle-market  and  shambles) 
was  appropriately  held  the  earliest 
gladiatorial  show  given  in  Home,  at 
the  funeral  of  I).  Junius  Brutus' 
father,  B.C.  2G4-. — M.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  bronze  Bull  brought  from 
Aegina— either  as  a  symbol  of  the 
uses  of  the  Forum,  or  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  plough  of  Romulus, 
driven  by  a  bull  and  a  cow,  first 
started  in  tracing  out  the  Palatine 
Pomoerium  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24). — B. 

A  few  paces  up  a  lane,  opposite 
this  gateway,  will  bring  the  visitor  to 
an  opening,  from  which  he  may  con- 
veniently examine  the 

Cloaca  Maxima. — This  main  drain 
of  Ancient  Rome  forms  a  lasting 
n)emorial  of  early  Roman  architec- 
ture. It  was  built  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons (a.u.c.  150),  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  marshy  ground  between 
tho  Palatine  and  tin;  Capitoline  hills 
(Livy,  i.  c.  38).  Pliny  ways  tliat  a 
waggon  laden  with  hay  might  have 
passed  throiigli  tin;  cloaca  in  solium 
places;    and    records    that    Agrippa, 
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when  acdilc,  inspected  the  drains  by 
facing  a  long  way  up  them  in  a  boat. 
Dionysius  describes  the  Cloaca  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the 
greatness  of  the  llomans  in  his  time  ; 
and  Pliny  expresses  surprise  that  it  had 
endured  for  700  years,  unaffected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  which  had  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.    Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  since 
its  foundation,  and  this  noble  struc- 
tun;  of  the  Roman  kings  could  still 
serve  its  original  purpose  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  time.    The  discharging  arch- 
way towards  the  Tiber  (visible  from 
the  Bridge  of  1887  beside  the  Ponte 
Rotto)  is  composed  of  three  concentric 
courses  of  Sperone  in   large   blocks, 
put   together   without    cement.     The 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 
red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeiau  rock.  Many  of  the  blocks 
are  more  than   5  ft.  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  ft.  in  thickness.     The  length 
of  the  drain,  from  this  point  to  the 
Tiber,  is  270  yds. ;  it  forms  two  bends, 
passes  beneath  the  front  of  S.  M.  in 
Cosmedin,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  round  Temple.     In  consequence 
of  the  rise  in  the  level  of  the  bed  of 
the  Tiber,  two-thirds  of  the  channel 
has   been    choked   up.      The    Cloaca 
Maxima  starts  from  the  foot  of  the 
Carinae,  a  spur  of  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  N.  end  of  the  Yia  del  Colosseo, 
and    crosses    at    rt.   angles    the  Via 
Alessandrina.     Its  course  through  the 
Forum  was  discovered  in  1872  under 
the   floor  of  the  Basilica    Julia,    at 
which   point   the   channel    seems   to 
have  been  arched  over   at  a   period 
long  posterior  to  its  first  construction. 
A  considerable  section  was  laid  open 
in  1889  under  the  Forum  of  Augustus 
(Rte.  7),  built  of  pepcrino,  with  pave- 
ment of  basaltic  lava.     Close  to  its 
extremity,   in    the  Velabrum,   there 
springs   a  copious  stream  of  beauti- 
fully clear  water,   called  the   Acqua 
Argentina,  still  held  in  repute   as  a 
remedy  in  certain  maladies.     Lower 
down    the    river,    and     between    it 
and  the  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius, 
are   openings  of   two  other   drains, 


less    remarkable    for   their  size  and 
masonry. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  dates  from  the 
4th  cent.     It  was  rebuilt  in  the  7th, 
under  Leo.  II.,  who  united  to  it  the 
name  of  St.  Sebastian.     In  the  13th  it 
was  restored  by  Car  J.  Jac.  Gaetano 
Stefaneschi,  who   added   the  portico, 
with  its  metrical  inscription  in  Gothic 
characters   upon  the  front;    the  last 
line  of  which  (round  the  corner  to  the 
rt.)  IIiG  locus  ad  Velum,  praenomine 
dicitur  Auri,  gives  a  wrong  etymology 
of  the  name  Velabrum.f    The  Cam- 
panile is  of  the  12t]i  cent.   The  interior 
has  16  columns,  of  different  materials 
and  styles,  taken  from  ancient  edifices. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  1.  aisle  several 
early   Christian    inscriptions,    and   a 
curious    circular    relief   with    Runic 
knots,  are  built  into  the  wall.     This 
formed  the  screen  of  the  7th   cent. 
Schola   Cantorum,   which   was  after- 
wards cut  up  for  pavement,  and  laid 
face  downwards    near    the    Sacristy 
door.     At   some   later   restoration   it 
was  discovered,   and    placed   in    its 
present  position.     The  vault  of  the 
tribune  was  covered  with  frescoes  by 
Giotto,  at  the  expense  of  Card.  Stefa- 
neschi,  now  so  sadly  over-painted  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  work 
remains.     Beneath  the  high  altar  and 
its  marble  tabernacle  of  the  13th  cent, 
is  preserved  the  head  of  St.  George, 
deposited  here  by  Pope  St.  Zacharias. 
The  Confession  is  adorned  with  good 
Cosmatesque  mosaics.    On  the  first  day 
of  Lent,  1.347,  Cola  di  Rienzo  affixed  to 
the  door  of  this  Church  his  celebrated 
notice : — In   breve  tempo   U  Romani 
torneranno  al  loro  antico  buoiio  stafo. 
Until  the  French  occupation  the  build- 
ing was  in  charge  of  the  Hermits  of 
St.  Augustine ;  after  which  time   it 
was  abandoned,  and  would  have  fallen 
into    ruins    if    the    confraternity    of 
S.  M.  del  Pianto  had  not  obtained  it 
from  Pius  VII.  in  1819.     On  the  day 
after  Ash  "VVed.,  and  on  St.  George's 
Day  (23rd  April),  is  exposed  over  the 
altar  the  red  silk  banner,  or  vexillum^ 
of  St.  George.     Card.  Newman  was 
titular  of  this  Church.  .ijl 

t  From  Vdus  (oeAos),  a  marsh.         ~ 
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A  slight  ascent,  skirting  the  base  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  brings  us  to  the 
round  Church  of 

S.  Teodoro,  commonly  called  S. 
Toto.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  this  building  occupies  the  site 
of  any  temple ;  '  but  the  brickwork 
of  which  it  is  constructed  appears  to 
be  ancient,  and  may  very  possibly 
belong  to  the  Imperial  age.' — B.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  restored  by 
Adrian  I.  in  774,  rebuilt  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1450,  and  reduced  to  its 
present  state  by  Clement  XL  in  1700. 
The  *MosAics  of  the  tribune  (772- 
705)  represent  our  Saviour  between 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  each  of  wliom 
introduces  a  saint — '  cliiefly  interest- 
ing as  one  of  the  earliest  sjiecimens 
of  tile  copying  of  the  old  mosaics,  the 
figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Theodore 
being  exact  copies  of  some  at  SS. 
Cosma  e  Damiano.' — K.  The  ancient 
custom  of  carrying  infants  to  be  blessed 
in  this  Church  (every  Thurs.  morn- 
ing), especially  after  their  recovery 
from  the  eflfects  of  vaccination,  was 
probably  instituted  by  one  of  the  early 
Popes  as  a  substitute  for  the  popular 
Ronuan  rites  of  the  Lupercalia,  or  to 
exorcise  the  demons  of  the  old  super- 
stition. In  the  court  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  are  exten- 
sive vaults  formerly  used  for  burial. 
This  Church  belongs  to  the  Sacconi,  a 
brotherhood  who  used  to  beg  alms  tor 
the  poor  every  Friday,  dressed  in  a 
coarse  linen  '  sack,'  bound  with  a 
cord. 

Close  to  this  Church  is  iha  entrance 
to  the  Palatine,  beyond  which  arc;  the 
red  briek  walls  of  the  TemjAe  of 
AiKjiistuit.  A  little  further  on,  under 
the  corner  of  the  liiil,  stands  the 
Church  of 

S.  M.  Liheratrice,  upon  the  site  of, 
or  perhaps  built  over,  the  very  ancient 
S'.  Silvetstro  in  Lacu,  so  named  from 
the  Lacus  Curtius,  which  stof»(l  just 
oppo.site,  in  the  middle  of  the  Foriun. 
St.  Sylvester  is  said  to  have  stayed 
an  epidemic  on  the  spot,  tlirough  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin — whence 
the  title  of  Liheratrice.     Another  tra- 


dition relates  that  he  killed  here,  or 
rendered  harmless,  a  dragon.  The 
Church  belonged  originally  to  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  but  was  given  to  the 
Oblates  of  S.  Francesca  in  1550,  and 
restored  in  1617.  It  has  six  superb 
columns  of  marble :  3rd.  1.,  hreccia 
iraccarjnina  ;  3rd.  rt,  hr.  coralUna  ; 
high  altar,  hr.  pcn'onazza. 


ROUTE  26. 

THE  CHURCHES  ON  THE  AVENTINE. 
[Omn.,  p.  [22],  i. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i.,  iii.] 

On  the  Via  Salara,  2  min.  S.W.  of 
S.  M.  in  Cosmedin  (Rte.  24),  stands 
the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent  de  Faul 
(1893),  and  beyond  it  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Anna  dei  Cahettari,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Guild  of  Grooms,  but 
ceded  by  them  in  1745  to  the  Hosiers, 
who  reconstructed  the  building.  A 
lane  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Clivus  Fuhlicius,  ascends  1.  to  the 
AvENTiXE,  a  hill  of  volcanic  granular 
tufa,  with  a  bed  of  tlie  harder  kind 
of  this  substance  in  its  centre.  Its 
highest  point,  at  S.  Alessio,  is  146  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Towards  the  Til)er  it 
is  precipitous,  but  on  tho  other  side  it 
Hl()])e8  down  S.K.  to  a  valley,  beyond 
which  rise  the  Churches  of  S.  Saba  and 
S.  Ralbiiia.  The  ground  on  which 
they  stand  was  not  however  included 
■within  the  limits  of  the  Aventine 
until  a  late  period. 

At  the  end  of  a  rope  walk  we  join 
the  carriage  road  (Via  S.  Sahina), 
which  ascends  from  the  Via  dei  ( 'erchi. 
[On  the  1.  in  the  Via  Sabina,  a 
little  lower  down,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Jewish  Ciinetery,  which  commands 
a  pleasing  view  of  the  Palatine,  and 
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of   the   Alban  Hills.]     A  few  yds. 
further  on  tho  rt.  is  tlie  Church  of 

*S.  SABINA,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  llegina 
(see  below).  It  was  built  in  425,  by 
Peter,  an  lUyrian  priest,  where  the 
house  of  S.  Subina  stood,  as  we  learn 
by  a  mosaic  inscription  over  the  prin- 
cipal door.  The  female  figure  on  tlie 
rt.  represents  the  Church  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  on  the  left  the  Church  of 
the  Circumcision.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  large  com- 
position continued  all  round  tlie  nave. 
The  Church  was  consecrated  by 
Sixtus  III.  in  432,  given  to  St,  Dominic 
for  his  new  Order,  by  Honorius  III., 
in  1222,  restored  in  1238  and  1441, 
and  altered  to  its  present  form  by 
Sixtus  v.,  who  took  away  the  ancient 
ambones,  in  1587.  The  24  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  of  Hymettian 
marble  were  taken  from  the  Temple. 
Above  them  are  decorations  in  'pietra 
dura  (red  and  green  porphyry),  pro- 
bal)ly  dating  from  425,  at  which 
period  this  style  of  ornamentation  was 
veiy  popular  both  in  Pagan  and 
Christian  buildings. 

On  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  near  the  entrance,  is  a  marble 
slab  on  which  St.  Dominic  was  wont 
to  pray.  In  the  centre  of  the  pave- 
ment, on  a  pillar,  is  a  large  Martyr's 
Stone  of  'pietra  nefritica  (see  Glos- 
sary). 

Nearer  the  tribune  is  the  Tomb  with 
effigy  in  mosaic  of  Muuoz  de  Zamora, 
geiferal  of  the  Dominican  order  (1300), 
by  Jac.  da  Torrita. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Hyacinth,  in  the 
rt.  aisle,  has  frescoes  representing  the 
life  of  the  saint,  by  the  two  ZuccherL 
At  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  the  *Virgin 
of  the  Rosary,  with  SS.  Dominic,  and 
Catharine  of  Siena,  by  Sassoferrato. 
On  the  rt.,  tomb  of  Card,  d'  Ausio  del 
Poggio  (1483),  with  the  inscription 
Ut  moriens  viveret  vixit  ut  moriturus. 
There  are  several  good  slab  tombs  of 
Dominicans  in  various  parts  of  the 
pavement,  and  at  the  E.  end  some 
remains  of  Cosmatesque  mosaic  on  the 
floor. 

The  ancient    portico  or   vestibule, 


now  enclosed  in  tho  conventual  build- 
ings, is  supported  on  one  side  by 
spirally  fluted  marble  columns,  and 
on  the  walls  are  some  interesting 
early  Christian  inscriptions.  The 
doorway,  formerly  triple,  has  richly 
sculptured  marble  jambs  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  cent. ;  the  *doors  arc 
in  cypress  wood,  with  rudely  sculp- 
tured panels  representing  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
said  to  be  older  than  the  7th  cent. 
They  were  injured  by  the  explosion 
of  the  Powder  Magazine  at  Pozzo 
Pantaleo  on  Apr.  23,  1891,  the  force 
of  which  was  such  as  to  blow  them 
open,  in  spite  of  their  massive  iron 
bolts.  In  the  adjacent  garden  may 
be  seen  a  lemon-tree  planted  by  St. 
Dominic.  The  chambers  occupied  by 
St.  Dominic,  and  various  relics  of  the 
Saint,  may  be  seen  on  the  first  floor. 
On  the  second  floor  are  tlie  rooms  of 
St.  Pius  V.  Station  on  Ash  Wed., 
assigned  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

Tlie  adjoining  Convent,  now  a 
Lazzaretto  "for  infectious  diseases,  con- 
tains an  extensive  13th  cent.  *cloister, 
surrounded  by  103  small  marble 
columns  that  support  narrow  Lom- 
bard arches.  From  the  small  garden 
overlooking  the  river  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent view. 

The  Temple  of  Juno  llegina  was 
founded  by  Camillus  after  the  fall  of 
Veil.  Further  S.  stood  that  of  Jupiter 
Libertas,  erected  by  Caius  Gracchus, 
and  restored  by  Augustus.  Asinius 
Pollio  added  to  it  an  extensive  Atrium, 
in  which  he  placed  the  library  of 
Varro,  the  first  opened  to  the  public 
in  Rome  (b.c.  36).  A  part  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  garden  before  it, 
is  probably  on  the  site  of  the  latter ; 
while  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
farther  back,  extending  to  the  Clivus 
Publicius.  On  these  sites  in  the 
middle  ages  rose  a  fortress  of  the 
Savelli,  and  the  residence  of  Honorius 
III.,  part  of  which  he  made  over  to 
the  Dominican  friars.  Many  Popes 
lived  here,  and  the  turretted  walls 
which  served  to  defend  the  precincts 
may  still  be  traced  out.  Here  Hono- 
rius IV.  died,  and  his  successor 
Nicholas  IV.  was  elected,  in  1287. 
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S.  Alessio  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Dolocenum,  or  Temple  of 
Jupiter  from   Doliche,  whose  super- 
stitious worship  had  gained  great  hold 
upon   the   Romans   in   the   2nd   and 
3rd  cent.     The  subterranean  Church 
was  traditionally  dedicated  by  Aglais 
(318),   a   noble   Roman   lady,  to   St. 
Boniface,  and  to  this  was  united  a 
handsome  building  raised  in  the  9th 
cent,  by  Euphemianns,  father  of  St. 
Alexis,  on  the  site  of  his  own  senato- 
rial house.     These  legends  however, 
thougli  picturesque,  have  been  proved 
to  be  groundless.     The   Church  was 
reconstructed    by   Honorius    III.    in 
1217.     The  Convent  was  founded  by 
Sergius,  Metropolitan  Bp.  of  Damas- 
cus,  who   had  fled  from   persecution 
in  977,  and  became  first  Benedictine 
Abbot.      Tliis   office  was  afterwards 
held  by  Otho  of  Cluny.     In  1231  it 
was  bestowed   upon  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  and  was  given  to  the  Jerony- 
mites  in  1429.    In  front  of  the  Cliurch 
is  a  square  courtyard,  and  there  is  a 
line  border  of  Cosmatesque  ornamen- 
tation around  the  door.     The  interior 
was  modernised  in  1750,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  beautiful  mosaic 
pavement  remains.     To  the  1.  of  the 
door  rises  the  staircase  under  whicli 
St.  Alexis  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a 
pauper  for  seventeen  years,  unrecog- 
nised by  his  family  (see  S.  Clementej, 
and  in  the  1.  aisle  is  the  well  from 
which  he  drank.     The  high  altar  is 
rich    in    marbles    (1582).       On    tlie 
pavement  of  the  clioir  is  the  tomb 
of  the  Spanish  Jeronymite,  Lopez  do 
Almedo  (1453),    Two  ancient  columns 
in  mosaics,  beside  the  episcopal  chair 
by  Jan.  Cosrnas,  belonged  to  a  series 
of   19    which    once    surrounded    the 
choir.      Over    the    altar    in    tiie    rt. 
transept  is  a  very  ancient  IMadonna, 
and  ill  front  of  it  a  good  slab  tomb  of 
Piotro   Savelli  (1288).     In  tlie  crypt 
are  the  remains  of  SS.  Boniface  and 
Alexis.     Through  the  Sacristy,  or  by 
a  door  in  the  1.  aisle,  we  enter  the 

Clolsteh,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are 
some  interesting  sepulcliral  inscrip- 
tions, including  that  of  Crcsceiitius, 
son  of  Theodora,  a?id  murderer  of 
Benedict    VI.,  who   retired    to    this 


Convent,  and  died  in  984.  Furtlier 
on  is  a  curious  epitaph  to  a  member 
of  the  Massimo  family  (1011).  From 
the  N.E.  corner  we  pass  into  the 
Garden,  which  commands  a  fine 
view.  On  the  slope  of  tlie  hill  below 
it  was  the  so-called  Cave  of  Cacus  . 
The  elegant  campanile  is  of  the  13th 
cent.  The  Church  now  belongs  to 
the  Somaschi  fathers,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing convent  is  an  Asylum  under  their 
charge  for  blind  children.  Station 
on  Ash.  Wed. ;  Festa,  14  May,  24  Oct. 
In  1849,  during  the  French  bombard- 
ment, the  Romans  had  a  battery  in 
front  of  the  Church,  from  which  tliey 
cannonaded  the  French  battery  at 
Monte  Verde,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tiber. 

S.  M.  Aventinense,  called  also  S.  M. 
DEL  Priorato,  from  a  priory  of  the 
Kniglits  of  Malta  to  which  it  was 
attached,  was  restored  in  17G5  for 
Card.  Rezzonico  by  G.  B.  Pirniiesi, 
'who  created  an  assemblage  of  mon- 
strosities inside  and  out.' — L.  It  i.s 
supposed  to  stand  near  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Bojia  Dea,  mentioned 
by  Ovid,  where  Remus  consulted  tlio 
auguries  respecting  the  building  of 
Rome.  The  omens  were  not  favour- 
able, and  the  fact  that  the  Aventine 
became  thus  considered  as  an  unlucky 
hill,  may  perhaps  account  for  its  not 
being  included  within  the  Pomoerinm, 
or  Sacred  Circuit  of  the  Roman  Walla, 
until  the  time  of  Claudius. 

In  the  first  recess  on  the  rt.,  an 
antique  marble  sarcophagus,  with  re- 
liefs of  Minerva  and  the  Muses,  serves 
as  the  tomb  of  Bp.  Spinelli. 

Further  on  is  a  statue  of  Piranesi 
the  engraver  (1778).  The  3rd  tombs 
rt.  and  1.  are  very  interesting  early 
Christian  monuments  with  rude  reliefs, 
brought  from  the  Catacombs.  1st  1., 
tomb  of  Seripandi  (14G5);  behind 
the  altar,  a  good  slab  effigy ;  in  the 
Sacristy,  a  model  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  at  Malta  ;  by  the  Sacristy  door, 
tomb  of  Fra  Bart.  Caraffa,  chamber- 
lain to  Innocent  VII.,  by  MarjisUr 
Pdulus  (1440)  ;  opposite,  tomlj  of 
Jiiccardo  Caracckdi  (1395).  Tliis 
Church  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
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of  the  patrician  Alberic,  who  gave  it 
to  St.  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  monastic 
reformer  of  the  IHth  cent.;  here  Gre- 
gory VII.  (Hildebrand)  passed  his 
early  days  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
prior  of  the  Convent;  and  here  took 
place  the  election  of  Card.  Octavian  to 
the  papacy,  as  Victor  II. 

The  residence  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Maltese  Order  forms  part  of  the 
same  building.  On  the  upper  floor 
is  a  fine  hall  where  tlie  chapters  of 
the  order  are  held.  Portraits  of  the 
Grand  Masters  hang  on  the  walls. 
The  picturesque  garden  commands  a 
fine  *ViEW  of  the  city,  with  the  Tiber 
winding  below.  A  remarkable  glimpse 
of  St.  Peter's,  framed  in  a  long  avenue 
of  box  and  laurel,  may  be  gained 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate  which 
leads  into  the  grounds.  (Adm.  on 
Tliurs.  afternoons.) 

Returning  for  some  little  distance 
past  the  Churches,  a  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to 

S.  Prisca,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Peter 
dwelt  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  The 
Church  was  originally  dedicated  to 
SS.  Aquila  e  Priscilla,  the  latter  being 
a  mere  diminutive  of  Prisca.  It  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  S.  Eutychianus 
in  280  in  the  name  of  S.  Prisca^ 
Virgin  Martyr,  who  was  also  buried 
here, and  restored  by  Card.Giustiniani 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Lomhardi 
in  IGOO,  and  again  by  Clement  XII. 
in  1734.  It  was  ruined  and  plundered 
in  the  time  of  the  French  occupation, 
])ut  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a 
Cardinal  and  given  to  the  Augus- 
tinians.  There  were  originally  24: 
ancient  columns  of  marble  and  granite 
in  the  nave,  of  which  only  14  remain, 
built  into  the  piers.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by 
Passignani,  and  on  the  1.  wall  an 
inscription  in  18  elegiacs  by  Callix- 
tus  III.  (1455)  relating  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church.  In  the  crypt 
is  a  curious  Font,  in  the  form  of  a 
fantastic  capital  of  a  column,  having 
a  large  basin  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  at  the  angles.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  St.  Peter  for  the  baptism 


of  his  host  and  hostess.  The  inscrip- 
tion   BACTISMUM    SCI    PETRI   is    of  tho 

13th  cent.  Festa,  Jan.  18;  Station, 
6th  Tues.  in  Lent. 

On  this  site  stood  probably  the 
Temple  of  Diana  Aventina,  near  which 
Licinius  Sura,  the  friend  of  Trajan, 
erected  his  Thermae.  Between  the 
Baths  and  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  was  the  house  of  Trajan 
himself,  before  he  became  Emperor. 
The  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Torlonia,  was  partly  covered  by  the 
Tliermae  Decianae. 

Descending  the  lane  beyond  S. 
Prisca  we  reach  a  broad  carriage-road 
which  leads  from  S.  Gregorio  to  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  the  new  quarters 
of  Tcstaccio.  On  the  rt.  are  some 
well-preserved  specimens  of  the  *Wall 
of  Servius  TuUius,  chiefly  in  massive 
blocks  of  soft  yellow  tufa,  admirably 
adjusted,  on  which  rest  an  arch  of 
hard  red  tufa,  and  the  start  of  an- 
other. '  A  thin  stratum  of  i)nre  lime 
mortar  is  laid  on  the  joints  and  beds.* 
— M.  The  mass  of  concrete  behind 
the  walls  is  probably  the  earliest 
instance  of  its  use  in  Borne. 

Crossing  the  road,  we  ascend  S.  to 
*S.  Saba,  on  the  site  of  the  Barracks 
of  the  4th  battalion  or  coliort  of 
Roman  policemen  (  Vigiles).  It  origi- 
nally bore  the  title  of  SS.  Saba»  et 
Andreas  ad  Ctllam  Novam,  because 
it  was  tlie  first  Hospice  which  the 
Basilian  monks  obtained  in  Rome. 
Gregory  XIII.  gave  the  Church  and 
its  Garden  to  the  German  College.  On 
the  1.,  in  the  portico,  is  an  ancient 
sarcophagus  representing  a  wedding 
feast,  and  there  is  some  good  Cosma- 
tesque  mosaic  work  round  the  door- 
way. A  similar  fragment  may  be  seen 
at  the  altar  of  the  semi-crypt.  At 
the  high  altar  are  two  fine  columns  of 
black  and  white  granite,  flanked  by 
two  of  marmo  bianco  e  nero  di  Egitto 
— the  latter  extremely  valuable  and 
rare.  The  passage  and  rooms  opening 
out  of  it  on  the  1.  of  the  Church  once 
formed  a  second  and  third  aisle  on 
this  side,  added  to  the  original  build- 
ing.   Festa,  Dec.  Sth,  on  which  day  a 
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curious  piece  of  tupestry,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  Child  with  seven 
female  Saints  and  St.  Nicholas,  is 
flflRxed  to  the  front  of  the  altar.  On 
Tiiurs.  afternoon  some  students  of  the 
German  College  are  generally  in  the 
garden,  and  the  traveller  may  obtain 
admittance  by  knocking  at  the  door. 
Good  view  from  the  loggia  above  the 
portico,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the 
outside,  is  a  window  framed  in  scraps 
of  white  marble.  Beneath  the  monas- 
tery is  a  large  quarry  of  hard  reddish- 
brown  tufa. 

Descending  from  S.  Sjiba,  and  turn- 
ing twice  to  the  rt.  and  then  to  the  1., 
wo  reach  the  ancient  Church  of 

S.  Balbina,  consecrated  by  Gregory 
the  (ireat  in  600  upon  the  site  of  an 
Oratory  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  in 
33(J.  It  was  formerly  Augustinian, 
and  new  belongs  to  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Peter's.  There  are  three  small 
round  windows  in  the  front.  On  the 
1.  is  the  *recumbent  efiigy  of  Stefano 
Surdi,  by  Joli.  Cosmas  (1205),  adorned 
with  mosaics.  Over  the  altar  on  the 
rt.  a  *relief  of  the  Crucitixion  witli 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  by  Mino  da 
Fitsole  (1460),  brought  in  1650  from 
an  altar  erected  by  Card.  Pietro  Barbo 
in  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
the  tribune  is  an  old  Episcopal  Chair 
with  beautiful  Cosmatesque  mosaics. 
The  wooden  roof  was  put  up  by  Marco 
Barbo,  Patriarch  of  Aquileiaj  in  1489. 
The  Church  is  surrounded  by  me- 
diaeval walls,  with  a  tower  of  the  same 
period,  v.hen  it  served  as  a  stronghold 
of  the  Koman  barons.  Fine  *view 
from  the  tower,  and  from  the  btei:)8 
in  front  of  the  Church.  The  Convent, 
now  a  Girls'  Home,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  San  Pedro  de 
Alcantara,  is  partially  built  across  the 
Servian  walls,  specimens  of  which,  in 
eleven  courses,  art;  to  be  seen  in 
front  supporting  the  terrace,  and  be- 
hind the  tribune  in  the  garden. 
Ft'sta,  31  Mar. ;  Station,  2nd  Tues.  in 
Lent. 


ROUTE  27. 

FROM  THE  rOXTE  QUATTI50  CAPI  TO 
THE  PONTE  GARIBALDI,  BY  THE  IS- 
LAND OF  THE  TIBER,  S.  CECILIA,  S.  BI. 
dell'  ORTO,  S.  FRANCESCO  A  RIPA,  S.  M. 
IN  TRASTEYERE,  AND  S.  CRISOGONO. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  i. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  i.,  vi.] 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  close  to 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (Rte.  24),  is 
the  little  Church  of  S.  Gregorio,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  house  belonging  to 
Giordanus,  father  of  the  Saint,  but 
not  mentioned  before  1403.  Over  the 
door  is  a  text  in  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
reproaching  the  Jews  for  their  un- 
belief. Exactly  opposite  was  the 
double  gate  which  led  into  the  Ghetto, 
and  was  locked  at  sunset  by  order  of 
Paul  V.  The  Church  belongs  to  the 
Confraternita  della  Divina  Fieth,  for 
the  assistance  of  deserving  i)ersons 
who  are  in  need.    (Festa,  12  March.) 

The  Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
so  called  from  the  four-headed  Jani  t 
which  stand  on  the  piers,  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fabricius.  built  by  Fabri- 
cius,  the  Curator  Viarum,  B.C.  62. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Damasijqjus  would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Stertinius : — 

Unde  ORo  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  liaec,  tempore  quo 

me 
Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam, 
Atqiie  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  roverti. 
Hoi:.  Sat.  ii.  .i. 

It  has  two  large  sirches,  with  a 
smaller  one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier 
between  them.  It  is  built  of  peperino 
and  tufa,  faced  with  large  blocks  of 
travertine,    and   retains    more   of  its 

f  ForTuerl\'  the  j»f»hts  whirh  siipf»orte<i  tlie 
railing^  of  the  bridKe,  a8  may  lie  been  by  the 
bole8  bored  iu  them  for  tixiug  the  brouze  barb. 
-H. 
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ancient  architecture  than  any  other  of 
the  Roman  bridges  except  that  of  S. 
Angelo.  It  bears  the  following  in- 
Bcrii)tion,  ropeat(!d  on  either  side  of 
the  archway,  but  the  tirst  two  lines 
only,  in  large  letters,  are  now  legible  : 

— L.  FABRICIUS  C.  F.  CVU.  VIAR.  FACIVN- 
DVM  CURAVIT  EIDEMQ.  TROBAVIT 
Q.  LEPIDVS  M.  F.  M.  LOLLIVS  M.  F.  COS. 
EX  S.  C.  ruOBAVERVNT  (A.U.C.  733). 

Beyond  the  bridge  to  the  rt.,  on  the 
Island  of  the  Tiber,  is  the  Hospital 
OF  S.  Giovanni  Calibita,  or  del  Ben- 
fratelli,  situated,  curiously  enough,  on 
the  site  of  an  Infirmary  attached  in 
ancient  times  to  the  Temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius. Its  more  recent  title  of  Fate 
bene,  Fratelli,  '  Do  good,  brethren,'  is 
merely  the  familiar  name  given  by 
the  Florentines  to  their  Brotherhood 
of  the  Misericordia.  The  Hospital, 
which  was  entrusted  by  Gregory  XIII. 
to  the  Brethren  of  San  Juan  de  Dios 
in  1575,  only  receives  male  patients 
affected  with  acute  diseases,  and  has 
74  beds,  but  the  average  number-  of 
patients  does  not  exceed  40.  It  is  a 
model  establishment  in  every  respect. 
One  of  its  wards  {Sala  Amici),  con- 
taining 20  beds,  has  been  fitted  up 
with  every  comfort — from  a  legacy 
bequeathed  by  a  person  whose  name 
it  bears — for  paying  patients  (mod- 
erate cliarges).  The  Church,  rebuilt 
in  1G40,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  S,  Giov.  Calibita  (KaXvfi'iTTjs,  dweller 
in  a  cottage),  where  tlje  Saint  lived 
as  a  Basilian  hermit  for  many  years 
(450).  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
founded  any  Order.     Festa,  15  Jan. 

A  little  further  on  the  1.  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  all'  Isola, 
on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Aesculapius. 
It  was  dedicated  by  the  German  Emp. 
Otho  III.  in  997  to  S.  Adalbert,  abp. 
of  Prague,  and  restored  in  1113  by 
Paschal  II.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscrip- 
tion in  hexameters  over  the  central 
door.  It  was  nearly  ruined  during 
the  frightful  inundation  of  1557,  and 
was  modernized  in  1625  by  Martino 
Limghi.  The  interior  has  14  granite 
colunms  with  composite  capitals  taken 
from  the  ancient  Temple.    There  is  a 


handsome  urn  of  red  porphyry  under 
the  high  altar ;  before  it  is  a  puteal 
or  mouthpiece  of  a  well,'witii  reliefs 
of  the  12th  cent.  Four  porphyry 
columns  which  once  supported  a  bal- 
dacchino  over  the  altar  were  removed 
to  the  Tapestry  Gallery  at  the  Vatican 
in  1829.  On  the  pavement  arc  three 
fragments  of  beautiful  Cosmatesque 
mosaic.  A  cross  in  white  marble,  with 
statues  of  SS.  Juan  de  Dios,  Francis, 
Bartholomew,  and  Paulinus,  was 
erected  in  front  of  this  Church,  in 
1870,  at  the  expense  of  Duke  Gra- 
zioli. 

Part  of  the  adjoining  Convent  is 
now  used  as  a  Morgue  (entrance  at  the 
door  on  the  1.,  25  c.).  Beyond  it  is 
the  ' Ship'  (see  below). 

The  celebrated  Temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius, sacred  to  the  god  of  medicine, 
was  founded  B.C.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Epidaurus  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Aescu- 
lapius to  Rome,  then  suffering  from 
the  plague.  According  to  Livy,  on 
their  return  with  the  statue  of  the 
god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent  had 
concealed  itself  in  the  ship,  a  form 
which  Aesculapius  himself  Avas  sup- 
posed to  have  assumed.  On  their 
arrival  in  Rome  the  serpent,  deserting 
the  vessel,  swam  ashore  and  hid  him- 
self among  the  reeds  of  the  island. 
A  Temple  was  thereupon  erected  to 
the  god,  and  the  whole  island  was 
faced  with  travertine,  its  form  being 
reduced  to  that  of  a  ship.  Some  re- 
mains of  this  curious  work  are  still 
visible,  and  consist  of  a  portion  of  the 
stern,  starboard  side,  with  a  damaged 
bust  of  the  god  in  relief,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  Staff  and  Ihe  Serpent, 
tile  whole  neatly  cut  in  travertine. 
There  were  three  other  temples,  or 
rather  shrines,  on  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Tiberinus,  and  Faunus, 
besides  an  altar  to  Semo  Sancus,  the 
Sabine  Hercules,  now  at  the  Vatican. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island  was  an 
Egyptian  obelisk  placed  so  as  to  re- 
present the  ship's  mast.  The  remains 
of  its  basement  were  long  preserved 
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in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  have  been 
removed  to  the  Sphacristerium  of 
Urbino. 

The  Island  of  the  Tiber  is  said  by 
Livy  (ii.  5)  to  have  been  formed  by 
corn  grown  on  the  Campus  Martins, 
which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was 
consecrated  to  Mars.  As  it  could  not 
therefore  be  used  as  food,  it  was  cut 
and  tlirown  into  the  Tiber,  where  it 
arrested  the  course  of  the  sand  and 
mud  brought  down  by  the  river,  and 
gradually  formed  the  Island.  This 
legend  is  rejected  by  archreologists, 
though  there  is  nothing  except  per- 
haps the  too  recent  date  of  the  event 
to  render  it  incredible.  The  same 
geological  process,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  willow  or  alder  seeds  for  corn, 
is  still  going  on  in  many  European 
rivers,  where  they  are  wide  enough  to 
have  cut  for  tliemsclves  a  second 
channel ;  while  the  very  existence  of 
certain  low-lying  tracts  of  country,  in 
Holland  and  elsewhere,  depends  upon 
the  protection  which  reeds  and  mari- 
time grasses  afford  them,  by  consoli- 
dating a  wall  of  sandbanks  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea. 

The  Island  is  connected  with  the 
Trastevere  by  the  Ponte  S.  Bartolom- 
meo,  the  ancient  Pons  Cestius  or  Gra- 
tianus.  The  name  of  its  founder  is 
unknown,  l>ut  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lucius  Cesti us, during  ijis  goverunujnt 
of  Rome  in  tlie  reign  of  Augustus, 
wliilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in 
Spain,  in  a.u.c.  708.  Two  long  in- 
bcriptions  on  the  jiarapets  sliow  that 
it  was  re.-stored  a.i».  1307  by  the  Emp. 
Valfutinian,  Yalens,  and  (iratiun. 
It  consisted  of  one  largo  central  arch 
and  a  smaller  one  on  ou(;h  side,  but 
was  leugth(;ned  hi  18S(;  by  the  addi- 
tion of  anotljer  arch  in  consequence  of 
the  widening  of  fh*-  S.  branch  of  the 
Tiber. 

On  rising  ground  beyond  the  bridge 
is  the  lifl!«-  Churcli  of  S.  Benedetto  in 
PiBcinula.t  built  on  the  hile  of  a  hun.se 

t  From  a  \\ai«T  tank  which  odco  cxi^t**! 
btTf. 


occupied  by  St.  Benedict  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  At  the  high  altar  is 
a  portrait  of  the  Saint,  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  his  lifetime,  and  at  the 
Chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
Madonna  before  which  he  used  to  pray. 
In  the  nave  are  remains  of  a  Cosma- 
tesque  pavement.  Good  little  Campa- 
nile, with  bell  of  lOGl.  The  Via 
Anicia,  on  the  rt.,  recalls  the  Saint's 
family  name.     (Festa,  21  March.) 

Bearing  1.,  we  reach,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  dei  Vascellari,  the  Casa  Pon- 
ziani,  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
S.  Francesca  Romana.  It  is  now 
fitted  up  with  oratories  and  class- 
rooms, in  which  candidates  are  pre- 
pared for  their  first  Communion.  Open 
on  the  9th  March  and  following  Sun. 

We  now  pass  on  the  1.  the  Oratory 
of  S.  M.  in  Cappella,  attached  to  a 
Hospital  founded  by  S.  Francesca 
Romana,  and  enlarged  by  tlie  Doria- 
Pamfili  family  for  chronic  patients. 
The  Church  itself  was  founded  in 
1090,  and  rebuilt  in  1540  by  the  Guild 
of  Coopers.  It  has  a  good  wooden 
roof,  columns  with  ancient  capitals, 
and  some  remains  of  frescoes  in  the  1. 
aisle.  We  next  reach  a  small  Piazza, 
in  which,  on  the  rt.,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  large  court  or  atrium  of 

"♦s.  CECILIA,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  patron  saint.  It  was 
founded  in  230,  restored  by  Giegory 
the  Great,  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.,  in  821, 
entirely  remodelled  and  depiived 
of  its  arrJxmes  by  Card.  Sfondrati  in 
1509,  and  redecorated  in  1725,  when 
tlu!  cohunns  were  built  round  and 
converted  into  heavy  pilasters.  1'lie 
gallery  was  also  dosed  with  a  grating 
whor(!  tlio  nuns  can  assist  at  the  cere- 
monies without  being  seen.  In  the 
atriimi  is  an  antique  niarble  vase  or 
cautbarus.  On  the  frieze  are  some 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  six  portrait 
heads  of  saints,  supposed  to  dates  from 
the  9th  cent.  Tin;  two  central  ones 
represent  S.  Cecilia. 

On  the  rt.,  inside  the  door,  i.s  the 
tomb  of  the  learned  Card.  Adam,  of 
Hertford  (1398),  who  was  titular  of 
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the  Churcb,  and  is  the  only  man  wlio 
has  been  twice  created  a  Cardinal. 
Tliis  preLite  took  part  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been 
arrested,  with  five  other  cardinals,  at 
Lnccra,  was  carried  by  that  vindictive 
pope  to  Genoa.  He  alone  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  the  English 
crown,  the  others  being  barbarously 
put  to  deatli  in  the  convent  of  S. 
Giovanni  di  Pre,  where  their  remains 
were  discovered  a  few  years  ago.  On 
the  sarcophagus  are  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, at  that  time  three  leopards 
quartered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  This 
tomb  was  dismantled  to  a  great  extent 
in  1599,  and  its  various  ornaments 
scattered  all  over  the  church,  and 
turned  into  altar  fronts,  or  preclellae 
or  tabernacles. 

On  the  1.  is  the  handsome  *torrib 
of  Card.  Niccolo  Fortiguerra  (1473), 
who  played  an  active  pai-t  in  the  con- 
tests of  Pius  11.  and  Paul  II.  with 
the  Malatesta,  Savelli,  and  Anguillara 
families.  This  famous  monument,  the 
work  of  31ino  da  Fiesole,  had  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  above,  its  columns, 

{)anels,  reliefs,  and  entablature  having 
)een  used  in  the  decoration  of  some 
new  altars  and  of  the  crypt.  The 
pieces  were  singled  out  and  restored 
to  their  place  in  1891.  The  tomb  is 
flanked  with  columns  of  very  rare 
black  granite,  and  has  a  relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Nicholas 
and  Cecilia. 

In  the  1st  chapel  rt.,  is  an  old 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  much  damaged, 
and  an  inlaid  Cosmatosque  altar. 
Beyond  it,  a  passage  leads  to  the 
*Chapel  of  S.  Cecilia,  erected  over  her 
Bath-room  (Calidarhtm).  '  The  clay 
flue-pipes  all  round  the  walls  are  well- 
preserved,  as  are  also  some  of  the 
leaden  pipes  tliat  supplied  the  water. 
A  bronze  caldron  for  heating  water 
still  exists  in  situ,  built  into  the  floor 
on  the  ri.  over  the  hypocaust.' — M. 
The  pavement  is  very  beautiful.  Op- 
posite is  the  Sacristy,  on  the  ceiling 
of  which  are  some  much  injured  fres- 
coes of  the  Evangelists,  with  God  the 
Father,  by  Flnturicchio.     On  the  rt., 


at  the  end  of  the  aisle,  a  painting  of 
8.  Cecilia  a})pcaring  to  I'aschal  I,,  to 
make  known  the  spot  in  the  cata- 
combs, where  her  remains  had  been 
deposited  by  St,  Urban. 

The  Tribune  contains  an  ancient 
episcopal  seat  in  plain  white  marble, 
and  some  curious  *Mosaic8  which  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  the  9th  cent. 
On  the  vault,  our  Saviour  holding  a 
scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving  His 
benediction  with  the  other  ;  to  the  1., 
SS.  Paul,  Cecilia,  and  Paschal  with 
square  nimbus,  holding  the  Church  ; 
rt.,  SS.  Peter,  Valerian,  and  Agata. 
A  palm-tree  in  fruit  stands  on  each 
side,  and  in  one  of  the  ui)pcr  branches 
is  a  Phoenix.  Over  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  is  a  hand  grasping  a  wreath, 
and  on  the  arch  above  the  monogram 
of  Paschal  I.  ;  below,  a  lamb  and 
twelve  sheep  issuing  from  the  holy 
cities.  The  High  Altar  stands  beneath 
a  very  handsome  Gothic  canopy  in 
gilded  white  marble,  by  the  Florentine 
Arnolfo  del  Camhio  (1283),  supported 
by  four  beautiful  columns  of  hianco  e 
nero.  At  the  corners,  SS.  Cecilia, 
Valerian,  Urban,  and  Tiburtius.  On 
the  rt.  is  an  elegant  Cosmatesque 
Candle  bearer,  and  on  the  1,  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  holy  oil. 

In  the  Confession,  beneath  the  high 
altar,  richly  decorated  with  choice 
marbles,  lies  the  body  of  S.  Cecilia. 
The  silver  tomb  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  disappeared,  with  many  other 
precious  works  of  art,  during  the  first 
French  occupation.  The  recumbent 
statue  of  the  Saint,  by  Stefano 
Maderno,  is  expressive  and  beautiful. 
It  represents  the  body  of  tlie  Saint  in 
her  grave  clothes,  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  found  when  her  tomb 
was  opened  by  Card.  Sfondrati  in 
l.o99.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  it 
lay  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  9th 
cent.  In  the  1.  aisle  are  some  good 
slab  tombs,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
Choir  are  fine  remains  of  Cosmatesque 
pavement. 

The  Crypt  (see  below)  is  reached 
by  a  staircase  descending  from  either 
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side  of  the  Choir.  The  interesting 
Cosraatesque  Cloisters  are  not  shown 
to  visitors. 

The  adjoining  Convent  is  inhabited 
by  White  Benedictine  nuns.  The 
outside  of  the  apse,  a  portion  of  the 
nave  towards  the  S.W.,  and  the  build- 
ings to  the  rt.  of  the  Atrium,  are  of 
the  9th  cent.  The  square  and  massive 
bell-tower  is  later.  Fcsta,  22  Nov., 
when  there  is  good  music  (also  at 
First  Vespers  on  the  21st).  The 
catacombs  of  S.  Callixtus  are  also 
lighted  up  on  this  day.  Station,  3rd 
Wed.  in  Lent,  when  the  Crypt  is 
open  and  the  relics  shown. 

From  the  side-door  by  the  apse  on 
the  rt.  is  reached  the  Church  of 

S.  Qiov.  del  Genovesi,  with  a 
Hospice.  On  the  rt.  is  tlie  *Tomb  of 
the  Founder,  Maria  duce  Cicala 
(1481);  on  the  1.  a  beautiful  taber- 
nacle for  the  holy  oil.  Picturesque 
Cloisters  in  two  stories,  planted  as  a 
garden.  Turning  1.  from  the  apse  of 
S.  Cecilia,  we  soon  reach 

S.  M.  dell'  Orto,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  miracle-working  Virgin 
found  painted  on  a  garden-wall  in 
1497.  The  edifice  built  to  contain  it 
was  commenced  in  1512  by  Giulio 
Romano  ;  the  Choir  was  added  in 
1762.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated, 
chiefly  in  paint  and  stucco,  at  the 
expense  of  various  guilds  of  provi- 
sion-sellers to  which  the  Church 
belongs,  and  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed as  '  Universities.'  At  the  4tli 
altar  1.  are  two  fine  columns  of  giallo 
antico ;  over  the  high  altar  is  the 
mimculous  image  from  the  garden- 
wall  between  two  very  handsome 
columns  of  Affricano.  Annexed  is  a 
Hospital  for  the  poor  members  of  the 
Guilds,  and  behind  the  Church  a  hug(! 
Tobacco  Factory,  built  in  1863,  and 
employing  1000  hands. 

Walking  E.  from  the  Church  front, 
and  tlieu  turning  rt.,  we  reach  on  the 
1.  the  large 

Qspizio  di  San  Michele,  founded  by 

lliomc.^ 


Tommaso  Odescalchi  in  1682,  and 
since  much  enlarged.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Furina,  in 
which  Caius  Gracchus  was  killed  B.C. 
121.  It  now  includes  a  house  of 
industry  for  children  of  both  sexes,  a 
house  of  correction  for  women  and 
juvenile  off*enders,  and  schools  of 
the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  in  which 
are  taught  drawing,  painting,  music, 
and  sculpture  :  in  the  industrial  por- 
tion upwards  of  800  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  their  several  trades.  Wood 
carving,  engraving,  and  tapestry 
weaving,  are  also  largely  practised. 
The  School  of  Arts  has  produced  some 
men  of  eminence,  amongst  others  the 
celebrated  engravers  Calamata  and 
Mercuri.  Annexed,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct, is  a  large  Prison.  The  Chapel 
{S.  Michele  a  Ripa)  has  somehandsomc 
marbles.  Nearly  opposite  are  the 
Barracks  of  the  Bersaglieri,  or  Rifle- 
men of  the  Italian  army. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  vast  build- 
ing, running  the  whole  length  of  its 
front  towards  the  river,  is  the  Porto 
di  Bipa  Grande,  reduced  to  its  present 
state  in  1692.  At  its  N.E.  end  were 
the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Suhlicius  (Rte. 
40) ;  at  the  SVV.  is  the  Oratory  of  the 
Madonna  del  Buon  Viaggio,  where 
sailors  used  formerly  to  implore  a 
blessing  on  their  voyage.  It  is  also 
called  S.  M.  delta  Torre,  from  a  tower 
erected  here  by  S.  Leo  IV.  in  848,  as 
a  defence  against  the  Saracens. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is 
the  Marmorata  (lUe.  40).  At  the 
extreme  S.W.  end  of  the  Hospice,  on 
the  rt.  bank,  is  the 

Porta  Portese,  built  by  Innocent  X. 
in  164.5.  0  min.  S.W.  of  it  was  the 
Porta  Portuensis,  which  stood  at  th(»- 
commencement  of  the  Via  rorturnnin 
of  Aurelian,  leading  to  the  port  of 
Claudius  and  Trajan  near  Fiumicino 
(Rte.  5.5). 

Skirting  for  a  few  yards  the  walls 
inside  the  gate,  we  reach 

S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  formerly  be- 
longing to    the   Benedictines,  under 
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tho  title  of  ;S^.  Bingio.  In  1229  the 
monks  ceded  it  to  the  Franciscans,  in 
lionour  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who 
resided  in  the  adjoining  Hospital  and 
ministered  to  the  sick  during  his  visit 
to  Rome  in  1219.  It  is  now  served  by 
the  Osservanti.  The  entire  building 
was  modernized  by  Card.  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Itossi.  The  recumbent  statue  of  the 
13.  Ijudovica  Albertoni,  by  Bernini,  in 
the  1.  transept,  is  a  very  characteristic 
specimen  of  his  style.  The  Holy 
Family  is  by  Baciccio.  In  the  Con- 
vent is  shown  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St,  Francis.  Between  this  Church 
and  the  Convent  of  SS.  Cosma  o 
Damiano  stood  the  Nauiuacliia  of 
Augustus,  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Aqua  Alsietina. 

Walking  N.W.  from  the  Piazza  in 
front  of  S.  Francesco,  we  pass  on  the 
rt.  the  Church  of  the  Quaranta  Mar- 
tiri,  founded  in  1122,  but  rebuilt  by 
the  Spanish  Order  of  Alcantarinos  in 
1747,  and  re-dedicated  to  8.  PasquaJe. 
Festa,  10th  March  and  17th  May. 

Further  on  to  the  1.  is  the  Benedic- 
tine Monastery  of  San  Calisto.  A 
part  of  this  building  serves  as  a 
summer  residence  for  the  monks  of 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  during  the 
malaria  season ;  the  remainder  has 
been  converted  into  barracks.  It  was 
given  to  the  monks  in  exchange  for 
tJicir  Convent  on  the  Quirinal,  which 
Paul  V.  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  Palace.  The  Church, 
which  has  a  curious  well,  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  house  of  a  Roman  sol- 
dier, named  Pontianus,  who  sheltered 
St.  Callixtus  in  time  of  persecution 
(p.  230).  The  Saint  was  thrown  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  in  223. 

In  the  Piazza,  a  few  yards  further 
on,  is  a  handsome  fountain  by  Fon- 
tanel (1604),  restored  in  1874,  and 
supplied  from  the  Pauline  aqueduct. 

*S.  M.  IN  TRASTEVERE  was  the 
first  large  Church  in  Rome  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  {Prima  Aedes  Deiparae 
dicata\  the  earliest  of  all  being  S.  31. 
Antiqua  (Rte.    6).     It  was  founded 


as  an  oratory  by  St.  Callixtus  in  222, 
on  the  site  of  the  Taberna  Meiu- 
TORiA — a  kind  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
for  old  soldiers — where  a  spring  of 
oil  is  said  to  have  welled  up  on  the 
night  of  the  Nativity,  from  which 
the  Church  is  called  Fons  Olei  in 
early  ecclesiastical  documents.  Hav- 
ing been  abandoned  during  time  of 
persecution,  it  was  reconstructed  by 
St,  Julius  I.  in  340,  and  thence  took 
the  title  of  SS.  Calisto  e  Giulio.  In 
828  Gregory  IV.  attached  to  the 
Church  a  large  Augustinian  Convent, 
After  several  restorations,  it  was  al- 
most entirely  rebuilt  in  1139  by 
Innocent  II. :  the  tribune,  mosaics, 
and  high  altar  arc  of  his  period. 
Under  Nicholas  V.  it  was  altered  to 
its  present  form  by  Bernardino  Bos- 
sellini  in  1450,  and  was  restored  in 
1870. 

Since  1592  the  Church  has  been 
capitular,  and  is  now  served  by  twelve 
Canons,  besides  chaplains  and  hene- 
ficiati.  It  is  the  titular  Church  of 
Card.  Gibbons, 

On  the  fa9ade  are  12th  cent,  mosaics, 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
small  kneeling  figures  of  Innocent  II, 
and  Eugenius  III,  as  bishops,  and  ten 
female  Saints,  two  of  whom  are  un- 
crowned and  bear  extinguished  lamps, 
while  those  of  the  remainder  are  burn- 
ing. Above  and  below  are  indifferent 
paintings  in  imitation  of  mosaic  (18G8). 
There  are  several  ancient  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  under  the  portico,  A 
Pagan  one,  close  to  the  grating  on  the 
rt.,  records  that  there  were  some  happy 
unions  in  ancient  Rome : — M,  Cocceius 
Aug,  Lib,  Ambrosius  Pbaepositus 
Vestis  Albae  Triumphalis  fecit 
CoccEiAE   Nice   Conjugi    suae  cum 

QUA    VIXIT    ANNIS    XXXXV.    DIEBUS    XI, 

SINE  ULLA  QUERELA,  Then  follows  the 
measure  in  length  and  breadth  occu- 
pied by  the  tomb  or  the  area  in  which 
it  stood,  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
Another,  between  the  central  and  rt. 
hand  door,  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
wife  of  FlaviusAntoninus,  who  is  desig- 
nated as  '  uxor  rarissima.'  The  jambs 
of  the  side-door  have  some  rude  Chris- 
tian tracings  in  relief,  which  belonged 
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to  the  primitive  Church.  T\yo  paint- 
ings of  the  Annunciation,  very  much 
restored  and  damaged,  are  attributed 
to  Pietro  Cavallini  (1308).  In  the 
Portico,  on  the  left,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Card.  Lorenzo  Campeggio  (1472-1 539), 
legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII., 
the  Campcius  of  Shakespeare,  who 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  that 
king's  reign :  he  was  titular  Cardinal 
of  this  Basilica.  On  the  pavement  are 
four  good  effigies,  and  against  the 
walls  some  beautiful  fragments  of 
altar-screens,  and  many  curious  early 
Christian  inscriptions.  Other  altar- 
screens  line  the  entrance  passage. 

Nave.  —  The  twenty-two  granite 
columns,  taken  from  ancient  edifices, 
are  of  different  heights  and  diameters. 
The  cornice  is  ancient,  but  the  frieze 
below  it  modem.  The  heavy  gorgeous 
roof  was  designed  by  Domenichiyio, 
who  also  painted  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  centre  (on  copper). 
The  ancient  Cosmatesque  pavement 
was  exactly  copied  in  1872,  and 
many  of  the  old  cubes  of  porphyry, 
serpentine,  &c.,  were  used  to  form  the 
present  one. 

To  the  rt.  of  the  central  door  is  a 
handsomely  sculptured  *  Tabernacle 
for  holy  oil,  by  Miiuj  da  Fiesole, 
inscribed  Opus  Mini  (1471). 

Bight  Aisle. — In  the  Sacristy  is  a 
Virgin  and  Cliild  witli  SS.  Roch  and 
Sebastian,!  attr.  to  Pemgino,  and  a 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  repre- 
senting fishermen  in  boats  with  draw- 
nets  and  groups  of  wild  fowl. 

In  a  niche  beyond  the  side  door  is 
a  slab  of  marble  stained  with  the 
blooil  of  S.  Dorothea,  and  a  series  of 
weights  belonging  to  the  ancient  Pon- 
dcrarium  of  the  Church.  Above  tlie 
steps  is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Fr.  Armel- 
lini-Medici(1524),  secretary  to  Julius 
II.,  who  is  buried  at  S.  M.  in  Tras- 
pontina ;  and  on  the  1.  that  of  the 
celebrated    Card.    Stanislaus    Hosias 


t  Temiwrarlly  placed  in  the  Cbapcl  at  tLe 
eud  of  the  rt.  able. 


(1579).  At  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Strada 
Cupa,  designed  by  Domenichino,  who 
also  commenced  the  graceful  fresco  of 
a  child  scattering  flowers  in  one  of  tiie 
corners  of  its  vaulting.  This  chapel 
was  restored  by  Card.  York,  and  lx;ars 
the  arms  of  England  over  the  entrance. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  found  in  the  above-named 
street  in  1624. 

The  High  Altar  is  covered  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  four  columns  of 
red  porphyry.  The  Confession  beneath 
contains  the  remains  of  St.  Callixtus, 
and  four  other  early  Popes.  The 
pavement  here  is  of  Cosmatesque 
mosaic,  and  on  the  rt.  is  a  handsome 
13th  cent.  Candelabrum.  In  the 
apse  is  a  white  marble  throne. 

The  Tribune  is  adorned  with  12th 
cent.  *MosAics.  Above  the  arch,  the 
Cross  and  the  Seven  Candlesticks,  the 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  On  the  vault,  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  enthroned  ;  above,  a 
hand  holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem 
of  the  Almighty ;  at  the  sides  (rt.), 
SS.  Peter,  Cornelius,  Julius,  and  Cale- 
podius ;  (1.)  Callixtus,  Laurence,  and 
Innocent  holding  a  Church — all  wear- 
ing the  tonsure.  The  lower  row,  in 
six  compartments,  much  restored,  are 
assigned  by  Vasari  to  Pietro  Cavallini : 
— Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Annuncia- 
tion, Birth  of  our  Saviour,  Adoration 
of  the  INIagi,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  Death  of  the  Virgin.  Lower 
down,  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
SS.  Paul  and  Peter,  the  latter  present- 
ing Bertoldo  de'  Stefaneschi.  These 
seven  mosaics  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1 290. 

Left  Aisle. — At  the  end  are  the 
♦Monuments  of  Card.  d'Aleucoa 
(14():J),  brother  of  Philip  le  Bel,  and 
of  Card.  Pietro  Stefaneschi  (1417),  by 
Magister  Panliis.  Above  tlui  latter 
is  an  exceedingly  curious  relief  of  the 
*Death  of  the  Virgin,  at  whicih  our 
Saviour  attends  to  re(!eive  the  Soul  of 
the  departed,  while  on  his  left  an 
acolyte  blows  into  a  thuribU^  to  keep 
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the  ineonse  burning.  The  handsorao 
Gothic  altar  dedicated  to  SS.  I'hilip 
and  James,  between  these  tombs,  was 
also  erected  by  Card.  d'AlenQon ;  the 
picture  over  it,  which  has  been  mer- 
cilessly repainted,  was  of  this  period  ; 
the  portrait  on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  Cardinal  himself.  On 
the  rt.  is  the  tomb  of  the  young 
Robert,  Ist  Due  d'Altemps  (1566-86), 
prefect  of  the  Papal  army  at  Avignon ; 
on  the  1.  that  of  Giovanni  "Bottari, 
the  learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Acca- 
dcmia  della  Crusca  (1775).  In  the  1. 
aisle  is  a  monument  to  Innocent  II., 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 
AVheu  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul's  is 
under  water,  as  in  1625  and  1700,  or 
otherwise  unavailable,  as  in  1825  by 
reason  of  the  tire,  this  Church  takes 
its  place  at  the  Jubilee,  and  opens  a 
Porta  Santa  (p.  241). 

Issuing  from  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  some  good  architectural 
work  may  be  seen  outside  the  build- 
ing. Close  to  it  is  the  little  Church 
of^S.  Egidio,  restored  in  1630,  and 
belonging  to  the  Carmelite  Nuns. 
Festa,  1  Sept.  A  lane  between  the 
two  Churches  ascends  to  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio  (Rte.  33).  , 

Returning  past  the  basilica,  on  the 
1.  is  )S.  Margherita  da  Cortona  (1680), 
attached  to  a  Franciscan  Nunnery; 
and  further  on  SS.  Eufina  e  Seconda 
(1602),  with  a  good  short  Tower,  be- 
longing to  the  French  Oblates  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  who  educate  young 
girls.  Nearly  opposite,  a  street  on 
the  rt.  leads  to  the  Hospital  of 

S.  Gallicano,  for  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  for  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  building,  founded  in  1724,  is  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  contains 
large  and  well-ventilated  wards  with 
accommodation  for  240  patients  (one- 
third  children).  Tiie  principal  cuta- 
neous diseases  found  here  are  psora 
ixndringicorm,  the  latter  very  prevalent 
in  the  maritime  districts  about  Rome, 
particularly  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Volscian    hills,    about    Sezze     and 


Piperno.     Further  1.,  in  the  Via  della 
Lungaretta,  is  the  Church  of 

S.  Agata  in  Trastevere,  consecrated 
by  St.  Gregory  II.  in  731  on  the  site  of 
his  own  paternal  house,  and  given  by 
Gregory  XIII.  to  the  Padri  Dottrinari 
in  1575.     Opposite  is 

S.  Crisogono,  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  (xreat,  re- 
built   in  731   by   Greo;ory  III.,   and 
again    in    1128    by    Card.    Giov.    da 
Crema,    Papal    legate     to    Kngland 
under   Honorius     JI.    It  was  altered 
by   Card.   Scipio   Borghese,  in  1623, 
after  the  designs  of  Soria.     In   front 
of  tlie  Church  is  a  portico  with  four 
columns   of    Oriental   granite.      The 
nave  has  22  fine  granite  columns,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  baths  of 
Sept.  Severus,  with  modern  capitals. 
The  arch  before  the  tribune  is  sup- 
ported by  two  large  columns  of  red 
porphyry.    The  mosaics  which  covered 
the  vault  of  the  tribune  have  disap- 
peared, except  a  fragment  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Chrysogonus  and 
James  ;  the  others  have  been  replaced 
by  gilt  reliefs.     On  the  central  portion 
of  the  floor  in  the  nave  is  a  well- 
preserved  specimen  of   Cosmatesquo 
mosaic.     In  the  centre  of  the  highly 
decorated  roof  is  a  copy  of  Guercino's 
Triumph  of  St.  Chrysogonus  (original 
in  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland's   gallery 
in  England).     Immediately  above  the 
high   altar  is  a  colossal  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Cav.  Arpino.     Good  modern 
Stalls  of  carved  and  inlaid  wood.  This 
Church  was    Benedictine    until    the 
12th  cent.,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carmelites,  who  in  1480 
ceded  it  to  the  Trinitarians.    Stephen 
Langton,  Abp.  of  Canterbury  in  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  our  history,  was 
titular  cardinal  of  S.  Crisogono  from 
1200  to   1220.      The  mediaeval  bell- 
tower  has  been  modernized  and  white- 
washed. 

Opposite  the  front  of  S.  Crisogono, 
standing  a  little  way  back  from  the 
street,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  in- 
teresting 
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*  Excubitorium  (50  c),  to  wliicli  a 
flight  of  about  30  steps  descends.  The 
tioor  of  the  Court  is  covered  with  bhick 
aud  white  mosaics  of  inariue  monsters, 
a  polypus,  and  other  animals,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea.  Each  of  the 
Centaurs  holds  a  torch,  one  of  which 
is  aliglit,  the  other  spent — supposed 
to  indiciite  the  firemen  on  and  otf 
duty.  A  bronze  torch  discovered  here 
is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  In 
the  centre  is  a  six-sided  cistern.  On 
the  rt.  is  a  species  of  Temple  or  Lara- 
rium,  richly  decorated  in  moulded 
terra-cotta,  once  picked  out  with  colour. 
At  its  entrance  are  Corintliian  pilas- 
ters, with  entablature  and  pediment ; 
the  painted  walls  are  covered  with 
(jrdffiti ;  and  in  the  apse  is  a  marble 
statuette  of  Mercury.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Court  are  the  guard- 
rooms, sleeping  apartments,  kitchen 
ottices,  and  a  well ;  and  on  a  pier  to 
the  left  are  graffiti  of  greater  import- 
ance (cir.  22o),  showing  that  the 
editice,  once  a  private  2nd  cent,  house, 
had  been  let  or  sold  to  serve  as  an 
outpost  (excuhitorium)  for  a  detach- 
ment of  the  7th  cohort  of  the  Roman 
Vigiles. 

Beyond  these  rooms,  which  are 
mostly  paved  with  opus  spicatum,  a 
modern  passage  leads  past  some  re- 
mains of  reticulated  walls  to  a  very 
remarkable  1'lunge  Bath,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Excuhitorium. 
It  is  about  20  ft.  by  10,  and  G  ft.  in 
depth,  and  is  lined  with  tliin  slabs  of 
cipf)lIino,  relieved  at  intervals  with  a 
bead  moulding. 

The  lioman  Vigiles,  who  acted  both 
a;-)  firemen  and  police-guards,  had 
seven  large  monumental  barracks  in 
the  town,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  cohorts,  each  cohort  having  tiie 
care  of  two  adjoining  regions.  Be- 
sides the  large  barracks  (castra),  eacli 
regio  had  its  excuhitorium,  14  in  all. 
The  headquarters  were  in  the  castra 
of  cohort  I.,  discovered  in  the  IGth 
cent,  under  the  Pal.  Savorelli,  Piazza 
88.  Apostoli.  Tiie  castra  of  cohort  II. 
were  discovered  by  B'icoroni,  in  tlie 
last  cent.,  between  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  Marius  and  the  Minerva 
Medica.    Those  of  III.  were  discovered 


by  the  Municipal  Arch.  Commission 
in  1873,  between  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian and  the  Ely.  Station.  IV.  stood 
near  S.  Saba,  V.  between  S.  Stefano 
Kotondo  and  the  casino  of  the  Villa 
Mattel,  discovered  in  1735  and  1820 
The  sites  of  VI.  and  VII.  are  un- 
known.f 

Returning  to  the  Via  della  Lunga- 
retta,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Church  o 

S.  Salvatore  in  Corte,  so  called  from 

its  vicinity  to  the  Cohorts  of  the 
Vigiles.  It  was  given  to  the  Minims 
in  1729,  and  restored.  The  Church  is 
also  called  the  Madonna  della  Luce, 
because  of  a  miraculous  Virgin  found 
in  a  chest  near  the  river.  Fine 
Campanile,  much  surrounded  by 
buildings,  but  well  seen  from  the 
bridge  (see  below). 

Immediately  N.  of  S.  Crisogono  is 
the  Ponte  Garibaldi,  a  wide  bridge  of 
steel  arches  on  stone  piers,  opened  in 
1888.  It  was  designed  by  Vescovali, 
and  cost  nearly  100,000Z.  While  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  its  central  pier, 
a  fine  bronze  statue  was  discovered  in 
1885,  lying  head  downwards  about 
35  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  be- 
sides coins  and  other  small  objects 
(see  Rtc.  38). 

The  very  slight  fall  of  the  Tiber  as 
it  approaches  the  sea,  and  the  sudden 
rush  of  water  from  its  swollen  tribu- 
taries among  the  mountains,  have 
always  rendered  it  liable  to  disastrous 
fioods,  one  of  which,  in  1870,  caused  a 
rise  of  5G  ft.  above  the  ordinary  level. 
Since  that  time  extensive  works  have 
been  in  i)rogress  for  th(j  systematic 
draining  of  the  river.  Its  channel  has 
b(!(;n  widened  and  deepened,  and  an 
Embankment  erected  to  jn-otect  the 
city  of  Rome  from  inundation.  Tiie 
I'onte  Garibaldi,  which  spans  the  river 
at  its  widest  point,  was  tlie  fir:jt  of  tho 
new  bridges  built  under  this  scheme. 

S.  of  the  bridge  runs  the  broad 
Viale  del  lie,  leading  to  the  suburban 
Rly.  Stat,  of  Trastevere  (lUe.  28). 

f  See  I)e  Rossi's  Vigili  in  the  'Annali  dell 
1st.,'  1H58  ;  Ki'llonnaii's  '  Vigiles,'  &n<\  rrcllcr's 
'Die  Ue'jionen,'  i»i).  94,  95. 
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ROUTE  28. 

FROM  S.  M.  IN  TRASTEVERE  TO  S.  PAS- 
SERA,  BY  THE  CONVENT  OF  SS.  COSMA 
E  DAMIANO  AND  THE  VIA  PORTU- 
ENSIS. 

[Omn.,  p.  [-22],  i.;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  1.,  vi.] 

Walking  S.  from  the  Piazza  in  front 
of  S.  M.  in  Trastevere  (Rte.  27),  and 
passing  S.  Calisto  on  the  rt.,  the  road 
immediately  forks— the  1.  branch  lead- 
ing in  a  straight  line  to  8.  Francesco  a 
Bipa.  Continuing  to  the  rt.,  we  soon 
reach  on  the  1.  the  outer  gateway  of 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  in  Trastevere 
(corrupted  into   S.   Cosimato),  origi- 
nally   Benedictine,   but  attaclied  in 
1243   to   a   large    convent    of    Poor 
Clares.      The  gateway  leads  into  a 
fore-court,  in   which    stand   a   large 
granite  tomb  once  used  as  a  bath,  and 
a  Fountain  of  1731.     The  Church  was 
rebuilt  from   designs  attr.  to  Baccio 
Bontelli.      It    has  a  good    doorway, 
with  carvings  in  relief,  and  a  hand- 
some   terra-cotta    cornice    over    the 
gable.      Over    the   high    altar   is   a 
miracle-working  image  of  the  Virgin 
from  Old  St.  Peter's,  and  on  the  1.  a 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Francesco  and  Chiara  (Umbrian 
School).     In  the  1.  aisle  is  an  altar  de- 
corated with  good  Renaissance  reliefs 
brought  from   the   Cappella  Cibo  in 
S.  M.  del  Popolo.     The  fine  *Cloi8ters 
(10th  to  15th  cent.),   now   attached 
to  a  Workhouse,  are  surrounded   by 
nearly  120  arches,  with  double  shafts 
of  wdiite  marble.     They  contain  a  few 
architectural   fragments  and  inscrip- 
tions, with  remains  of  ancient  pave- 
ment in  mosaic.      From    the  larger 
Cloister  beyond  is  gained  a  view  of  the 
good  brick  Campanile.    Festa,  27  Sept. 

A  little  further  on,  our  street  falls 
into  the  wide  Viale  del  Re,  which 
leads  in  10  min.  to  the  Trastevere  Bly. 


Stat.  (Rte.  59).  Before  reaching  it, 
a  road  winds  up  the  hill  to  the  rt., 
affording  a  pleasant  walk  outside  the 
Walls  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  (20  min.) 
Borta  S.  Bancrazio  (Rte.  34). 

Continuing  S.,  the  modern  road  runs 
almost  parallel  with  the  ancient  Via 
Portuensis,  which  issued  from  the 
Aurelian  Porta  Portuensis,  destroyed 
by  Urban  VIII.,  and  led  to  Bortus 
Augusti  (Porto).  In  the  Vigna  Jaco- 
bini,  near  the  Stat.,  Lord  Savile  dis- 
covered, in  1887,  an  interesting  tomb 
containing  richly  sculptured  sarco- 
phagi, columbaria,  and  loculi  with 
urns.  The  inscriptions  belong  chiefly 
to  the  pagan  period ;  but  the  coins 
to  the  age  of  Constantine,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fine  Aureus  of  the  Emp. 
Galba— a  rare  coin.  The  chief  works 
of  art  discovered  were  a  relief,  in 
marble,  of  Pentheus  king  of  Thebes, 
and  a  mosaic  pavement  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine.  Excavations  of  still 
greater  importance  have  been  made 
in  the  neighbouring  Gardens  of 
Caesar.\ 

On  the  rt.,  just  before  reaching  the 
Strada  di  Monteverde,  at  a  spot  called 
Ad  Ursum  Bileatum  (see Rte.  15),  is  the 
Cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus,  excavated 
in  beds  of  yellow  sand  and  conglome- 
rate, instead  of  tuf^i.  It  may  probably 
be  named  after  the  Roman  soldier 
who  sheltered  St.  Callixtus  (p.  226). 
Above  the  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
staircase  is  a  large  head  of  Christ. 
A  second  staircase  leads  down  to  a 
curious  baptistery,  with  a  stream  of 
water  running  through  it,  the  channel 
of  which  has  been  diverted  into  a 
reservoir  to  form  a  font.  Behind  it 
is  painted  on  the  wall  a  cross  with 
iBowers  and  leaves,  and  two  candle- 
sticks, to  which  are  attached  by  chains 
the  letters  A  and  n.  On  the  arch  over 
the  font  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
probably  of  the  6th  cent.  At  the 
sides  are  interesting  paintings  of 
various    Saints.      Here  were  buried 

+  An  account  of  the  numerous  lately  dis- 
covered Tombs  -will  be  found  in  the  Notizie 
degli  Scavi,  and  the  Bulletino  della  Commis- 
sione  Archeologica—hoth  published  at  intervals 
in  numbers. 


ir'lajxltt,   >'<  -». 
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the  martyr  Quiriuus,  who  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  and  subsequently 
Popes  Anastasius  I.  and  Innocent  I. 
A  Church  was  built  over  their  graves, 
and  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  SS. 
Abdon  and  Sennen.  Further  on,  in 
the  Vineyard  of  the  Missione,  are 
some  ruins  of  reticulated  work,  ex- 
tending to  the  Massimo  vineyard, 
near  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Kiposo,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Gardens  of  Caesar. 

The  high  road  crosses  the  Rly.,  and 
soon  afterwards  reaches  the  Tiber. 
On  the  1.  is  a  good  view  of  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura  ;  on  the  rt.  rises  the  large 
Agrarian  Institute,  founded  by  Pius 
IX.,  and  containing  125  Farm  pupils. 

About  3  m.  from  S.  M.  in  Trastevere 
id  the  little  Church  of  S.  Passera, 
founded  by  Theodora,  a  noble  Roman 
lady,  in  400,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  Ciro 
e  Giovanni.  The  name  of  the  former 
Saint,  who  was  an  abbot,  became 
corrupted  into  Ahbaciro,  Appacero, 
Fassero,  and  Passera.  To  complete 
the  confusion,  as  no  saint  of  the  last 
name  could  be  found,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  I'rai^sede,  whose 
Festa  is  celebrated  here  by  crowds  of 
peasants  on  the  2l8t  of  July.  Festa 
also  on  31  Jan.  The  Church,  which 
now  belongs  to  S.  M.  in  Via  Lata,  has  a 
pierced  stone  window  over  its  doorway, 
a  crypt  with  frescoes  and  martyr's 
tomb,  and  a  round  apse.  Higher  up, 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa,  is 
another  cemetery. 

Descending  along  the  Tiber,  near 
the  5th  milestone  on  the  ancient  Via 
Cainpana,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche,  is 
a  Kinall  catacomb  of  some  interest, 
discovered  in  18<j7,  above  the  site  of 
the  Sacred  Grove  of  the  Fratres  Ar- 
valfes.  It  bore  the  name  of  Sancta 
Generosa  ad  Sextum  Philippi,  and  was 
tlie  burial-place  of  the  Martyrs  Sim- 
plicius  and  Faustinue,  who  were 
thrown  into  tlie  Tiber  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  and  of  their  sister  Viatrix, 
who  interred  their  bodies,  and  was 
afterwards  tfulfocated.  Their  remains 
were    transferred    for    safety    to   the 


Churcli  of  S.  Bibiana  by  Leo  II.  in 
082  (Ptte.  15).  In  one  of  the  vaults 
is  a  painting  of  our  Saviour,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints  (Gth  or  7th  cent.). 


ROUTE  29. 

PROM  THE  PONTE  S.  ANGELO  TO  THE 
VATICAN,  BY  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF 
HADRIAN  AND  THE  PALAZZO  TOR- 
LONIA   AL  BORGO. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  X. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  v.] 

The  Ponte  S.  Angelo  (Rtc.  IS) 
crosses  the  Tiber  immediately  in  front 
of  the  imposing 

♦Castello  S,  Angelo.     [Daily  at  0, 
11,  1,  and  3.     Card  of  Adm.  from  the 
Comraandant  of  the  9tli  Army  Corps, 
24  Via  della  Pilotta,  near  the  Palazzo 
Colonna.    Gratuity  at  the  Castle,  1  fr., 
or  2  to  3   for  a  party.]     This  huge  . 
fortress,  originally  the  Mausoleum  oFr 
Hadrian,  was  erected  by  that  Emperor 
about  A.D.  130,  within  the  gardens  of' 
Domitia,  tjie  aunt  of  Ner.9.     The  idea  1 
was  probalDly  suggested  by  the  mauso-  \ 
leum  of  Augustus,   on  the   opposite  I 
bank  of  the  river,  in  which  the  last 
vacant  niche  was  lilled  by  the  ashes 
of  Nerva.     The  tomb  was   probably 
completed  by  Antoninus   Pius  (a.d. 
140),    who    removed    the    ashes    of 
Hadrian   from   Puteoli,   where    they 
had  been   deposited   in  a  temporary 
sepulchre  after   his   death   at  Baiae. 
The  first    burial    hero    was   that   of 
Aelius    Verus,   the    adopted    son   of 
Hadrian.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  . 
became  the  sepulchre  of  Lucius  Verus  j 
and  the  Anton  ines  ;  Antoninus  Pius 
(a.d.  101);    Marcus  Aurclius  (180); 
and  Commodus  (192).    It  is  a  massive 
circular  tower,   330   yds.    in   circum- 
ference,  cased   on    the   outside   with 
courses  of  peperino,  and  standing  on  a 
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square  basement,  82  yds.  in  length, 
and  IGO  ft.  high.  Procopius,  who  saw 
it  in  the  6th  cent.,  before  it  was  de-. 
spoiled,  is  the  oldest  writer  by  wliom 
it  is  described.  '  It  is  built,'  he 
says, '  of  Parian  marble  ;  the  square 
blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other  without 
any  cement.  Its  basement  has  four 
equal  sides,  each  a  stone's- throw  in 
length.  On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble.'  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  fortress  considerably 
before  his  time,  but  without  injury 
to  the  decorations ;  and  he  tells  us 
that,  when  assailed  by  the  Goths 
under  Vitiges,  in  537,  the  statues 
were  torn  from  their  pedestals  by  the 
besieged,  and  hurled  down  upon  their 
assailants.  Among  these  were  the 
Dancing  Faun  (Uffizi)  and  the  Bar- 
berini  Faun  (Munich),  which  were 
found  in  the  17th  cent,  in  the  moat 
surrounding  the  basement,  where 
several  statues  probably  lie  buried 
still.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  Moles 
Eadriani  was  found  the  porphyry 
sarcophagus,  removed  by  Innocent 
II.  to  the  Lateran,  for  his  own  tomb. 
The  Tomb  was  first  rifled  by  the 
Goths  under  Alaric  in  410.  Its  first 
conversion  into  a  fortress  dates  pro- 
bably from  the  time  of  Honorius, 
about  A.D.  423.  In  the  wars  of  Jus- 
tinian it  was  successively  held  by  the 
Goths  and  the  Greeks,  and  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Exarchs,  and  became  their  citadel  in 
Rome. 

In  590,  while  Gregory  the  Great 
was  conducting  a  procession  to  St. 
Peter's  to  avert  the  pestilence  which 
followed  the  inundation  of  589,  the 
Destroying  Angel  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  him  on  the  summit  of  the 
fortress  sheathing  his  sword,  to  sig- 
nify that  the  plague  w^as  stayed.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event.  Pope 
Boniface  IV.,  in  610,  erected  on  the 
summit  the  Chapel  of  8.  Angela  inter 
Nuhes,  which  was  superseded  by  suc- 
cessive Statues  of  the  Archangel.  The 
name  of  S.  Angelo  does  not  however 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
Castle  for  several  centuries,  and  tlie 


present  figure  (the  sixth)  dates  from 
1740.  In  the  10th  cent,  the  mausoleum 
'  was  the  fortress  of  Marozia,  and  the 
scene  of  many  of  those  events  which 
have  rendered  her  name  and  that  of 
her  mother  Theodora,  the  widow  of 
Count  Alberico  of  Tusculura,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  that  lawless 
period.  Here  in  928  John  X.  was 
sufibcated  by  order  of  Marozia  in  a 
dungeon,  his  brother  Pietro  having 
previously  been  killed  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Lateran  before  his  eyes ;  and  here 
in  974  Crescenzio,  son  of  Tlieodora, 
in  like  manner  murdered  Pope  Bene- 
dict YI.  John  XII.,  about  a.d.  960, 
was  the  first  Pope  who  occupied  the 
Ca&tle  as  a  place  of  military  strength. 
In  985  it  was  seized  and  strengthened 
by  Crescentius  Nomentanus,  the  con- 
sul, against  the  Emp.  Otho  III.,  who 
had  marched  into  Rome  in  defence  of 
the  Pope.  Thence  it  acquired  the 
name  of  Castellum  Crescentii.  The 
history  of  the  fortress  from  this  time 
would  be  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
the  11th  and  12th  cent,  it  was  held 
1  by  the  Orsini.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
I  been  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
;  1373,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
i  French  cardinals  who  opposed  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  Boniface  XI. 
repaired  the  fortress,  and  Alexander 
VI.  about  the  year  1500  raised  the 
upper  part,  and  strengthened  the  base 
by  erecting  the  bulwark  of  travertine 
between  it  and  the  bridge ;  he  com- 
pleted the  covered  gallery  which 
leads  from  the  castle  to  the  Vatican, 
begun  by  John  XXIII.  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Leonine  walls.  Urban 
VIII.,  in  1644,  constructed  the  out- 
works of  the  fortress  from  the  designs 
of  Bernini,  and  completed  the  fortifi- 
cations with  cannon  made  of  bronze 
stripped  from  the  roof  of  the  Pan- 
-  theon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  central  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  Popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
mediaeval. 

On  approaching  the  Castle  from  the 
W.  side,  the  first  object  to  be  noticed 
is  the  ancient  basement  of  peperiuo 
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mixed  with  brickwork  and  once  coated 
with  marble.  Turning  to  the  f!!7'We" 
pass  the  original  entrance  facing  the 
Fons  AeliHS,  and  cross  a  wooden 
bridge.  Entering  the  Mausoleum, 
we  now  ascend  a  staircase  made  by 
AlexanderVI.,  and  cross  another 
bridge  immediately  a/boye  the  To.^ib 
OF  Hadrian,  whiclT^occupies  the 
exact  centre  of  the  building.  This 
was  approached  by  a  spiral  corridor 
30  ft.  high  and  11  ft.  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  very  best  style,  and  still 
ret^jjaiflpj.  traces  of  its  marble  facing. 
THe  sepulchral  chamber,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  is  lighted  by  two 
windows  perforated  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.  On  the  rt.  at  the  top  of 
the  stiiirs  is  a  marble  statue  of  the 
Archangel,  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo, 
formerly  on  the  summit. 

We  now  reach  the  Coktile  delle 
Palle,  80  called  from  the  marble 
cannon  balls  formerly  preserved  here, 
but  now  removed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  building.  At  the  end  of  the 
Court  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael, 
Baid  to  have  been  designed  b)' 
Michel  Angeloy  with  a  tasteful  front 
of  white  marble.  From  the  Loggia 
Di  GiULio  II.  a  fine  view  is  enjoyed 
over  the  river.  Immediately  below 
are  two  of  the  four  Bastions,  each 
named  after  an  Evangelist. 

We  now  descend  to  some  small  cells, 
in  which  Beatrice  Cenci  aud  Cagliostro 
were    confined.      Benvenuto    Cellini 
was  imprisoned  liere  in'17)^S,  on  sus- 
picion of  having  stolen  jewels  belong- 
ing to  the   Ai)ostolic  Treasury,  but 
appears  to   have    made    his  escape. 
Among  the  prisons  on  the  E.  side  are 
reat  number  of  jars  for  oil,  sup- 
i  to  have  been  heated  in  time  of 
,  aud  poured  on  to  the  heads  of 
ilants.     Ill  the  upper  part  of  the 
budding  is  a  *Heries  of  very  beautiful 
.ti.irtiaents,  designed  for  Paul  III.  by 
da  Muntelupo  and  A7U.  da  San- 
,   and   decorated    by   Marco    da 
t   and   Pitrim)   del    Vaga.      The 
■'  iiings  of  the  Ijedroom  and  dining- 
hull  are  carved   in  wood,  and   those 
[jf  the  reception  rcxjms  are    moulded 
in    coloured  and    gilded    stucco. — L. 
[n  the  first  of  these  halls  Beatrice 


}  Cenci  is  said  to  have  been  tried,  aud 
'  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a  so-called 
:  portrait  of  her  advocate  Prospero 
Farinacci  standing  in  a  doorway,  by 
^Guido  Beni.  'The  *Bath-room,  a 
work  of  Clement  VII.,  is  copied  from 
the  antique.' — X.  A  corridor  now 
'  leads  to  the  Sala  dell'  Inquisi- 
ziONE,  the  decorations  of  which  are 
extremely  beautiful.  Opening  out  of 
this  hall  is  a  circular  apartment  with 
.  three  huge  iron-bound  chests,  which 
contained  the  papal  treasures  when 
the  Pope  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Castle.  Hence  we  emerge  on  the 
'  Loggia  di  Paolo  HI.,  with  remains 
of  frescoes  ruined  by  the  French.  A 
winding  staircase  leads  to  the  platform 
on  the  summit,  from  which  the  view 
over  the  city,  and  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  Campagna,  is  very  fine.  There  is 
no  point  from  which  the  gigantic  mass 
of  St.  Peter's  aud  the  Vatican  is  seen 
to  more  advantage.  In  descending, 
we  pass  over  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  arches  which  supported  the 
covered  gallery,  now  blocked  up. 

We  now  enter  the  Borgo,f  or  '  Sub- 
urb '  of  the  Vatican,  so  called  because 
it  was  not  included  within  the  walls 
of  Aurelian,  and  formed  no  part  of 
the  city  until  its  incorporation  as  14th 
Kione  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  1585.  In  the 
time  of  the  Emperors  it  was  covered 
with  gardens,  and  here  stood  the 
great  Circus  of  Nero  (see  p.  230). 
After  the  building  of  the  basilica  of 
Constantino  (p.  238),  this  quarter 
became  naturally  the  centre  of  Eccle- 
siastical Rome,  and  was  crowded  with 
Convents,  Hospitals  for  the  sick,  and 
Hospices  for  the  entertainment  of 
I'ilgrims.  These  settlenionts,  how- 
ever, were  undefended,  and  constantly 
attacked  by  Saracens,  Arabs,  and 
Moors.  After  the  great  victory,  how- 
ever, gained  by  Leo  IV.  over  the 
l^Ioslems  at  Ostia,  that  Pope  em- 
ployed captive  Saracens  and  others 
in  building  walls  round  theA'atican  dis- 
trict. The  fortifications  were  fini.shed 
in  four  years  (849-53),  and  the  newly 
enclosed  suburb  was  called  Civitas 
Leonixa. — JJ. 

t  liencc  our  word  Borough. 
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A  fairly  prosperous  trade  appears 
to  have  been  carried  on  here  at  the 
begiuiiing  of  the  IGth  cent.,  but  the 
population  is  now  mostly  confined  to 
persons  connected  with  the  Vatican, 
and  to  the  imurer  class  of  tradesmen. 

Four  streets  lead  W.  from  the  Castle 
to  S.  Pietro.  That  on  the  1.  passes 
the  vast  Archi-Ospedale  di  Santo 
Spirito,  founded  in  1193  by  Innocent 
III.,  on  the  site  of  a  Hospice  which 
In  a,  King  of  the  West  Anglians,  had 
established  here  for  his  countrymen 
in  717.  This  building  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  817  and  847,  partly 
restored  by  Leo  IV.,  and  devas- 
tated, together  with  the  entire  sur- 
rounding quarter  of  the  city,  by 
Fred.  Barbarossa.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  IV.  in  14:71  from  the  designs 
of  Meo  della  Caprina.  Pius  VI.,  in 
1775,  established  a  large  Military 
Hospital  opposite  the  main  entrance 
on  the  rt.  (Adm.  from  2  to  4  ;  apply 
at  the  Office  on  the  1st  floor ;  Library, 
8  to  2.)  The  Hospital  was  so  richly 
endowed  that  it  acquired  the  title  of 
il  pill  gran  Sign(yre  di  Roma,  possessing 
large  property  in  the  city,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  country  which 
the  traveller  passes  through  between 
Pome  and  Civita  Vecchia.  Its  net 
revenue  for  sick  and  foundlings  alone 
amounted  to  40,00UZ.,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  half  that  sum  by  bad 
management.  There  are  1680  beds, 
about  550  permanent  patients,  and  200 
servants.  All  diseases  are  admitted, 
and  the  number  of  surgical  cases  an- 
nually treated  is  about  5000.  There 
is  also  a  Pathological  Museum,  and  the 
celebrated  Biblioteca  Lancisiana, 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of 
25,000  books  and  instruments  be- 
queathed by  the  eminent  physician 
Lancisi  in  1720.  The  Pia  Casa 
DEGLi  EsposTi  contains  upwards  of 
2000  foundlings,  some  of  whom  are 
sent  to  be  nursed  in  the  country ;  800 
are  annually  received.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  established  in  a  separate 
wing,  entered  from  the  Via  della 
Lungara  (Rte.  33). 

Some  of  the  best  architects  of  the 


Early  Renaissance  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  this  building,  parts  of 
whicii  are  attributed  to  JBaccio  Fon- 
telli,  Pollajuolo,  and  Ant.  da  Sangallo. 
The  very  efiective  octagonal  cupola 
was  erected  by  Andrea  Palladio  while 
studying  antiquities  in  Rome  (1545), 
and  is  his  only  work  in  the  city.  One 
of  the  rooms  has  some  wall  paintiugs 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Sixtus  IV.,  by 
an  unknown  master. 

The  Chapel,  founded  in  1 1 98,  but 
frequently  restored,  has  an  *altar 
with  baldacchino  designed  by  Fal- 
ladio,  and  supported  by  two  hand- 
some columns  of  pavonazzetto. 

[The  Borgo  S.  Angela  on  the  rt., 
leading  from  the  Castle,  passes  the 
Scuola  Pia,  established  by  Pius  IX. 
in  18G0,  for  the  education  of  400  boys, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Freres  de  N. 
D.  de  la  Misericorde.  Beyond  it  a 
turning  to  the  rt.  leads  to  the  little 
Church  of  S.  Angiolo  (S.  Michele  ai  Cor- 
ridori),  built  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
commemoration  of  the  vision  at  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  Festa,  29 
Sept.  and  8  May.] 

The  Borgo  Nuovo  passes  on  the  rt. 
the  Carmelite  Church  of  S.  M.  Tras- 
pontina (1563-87),  built  to  receive  a 
miraculous  Madonna  brought  from  the 
East  in  1217.  Several  of  its  altars  are 
adorned  with  handsome  marbles,  and 
in  the  3rd  chapel  1.  are  preserved  two 
columns,  at  whicli  St.  Peter  (1.)  and 
St.  Paul  (rt.)  are  said  to  have  been 
scourged.  In  this  Church  was  buried, 
without  any  memorial,  the  celebrated 
mechanist  NiccoLo  Zabaglia,  who 
designed  all  the  machinery  employed 
in  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's. 

Near  this  spot  stood  the  pyramidal 
Meta  JtoinuU,  larger  and  finer  than 
that  of  C.  Cestius,  but  destroyed  by 
Alexander  VI.  for  the  convenience 
of  public  traffic  in  1495.  Most  of  its 
marble  slabs  had  already  been  stripped 
ofi;'  by  Donus  I.  in  675,  to  build  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter's.  The  pyramid 
is  well  represented  in  relief  on  one  of 
the  bronze  doors  of  the  ancient  Basi- 
lica (Rte.  30). 
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We  now  reach  a  small  Piazza,  iii 
which,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Church  of 
S.  Giacomo  di  Scossacavalli,  first 
mentioned  in  1180,  but  entirely 
modernized,  and  now  belonging  to 
the  Chapter  of  tlic  Vatican.  Here 
are  preserved  two  stones,  on  one  of 
which  (to  the  1.  of  tlie  door)  Isaac  is 
said  to  have  knelt  at  his  sacrifice, 
while  the  Virgin  placed  the  Infant 
Christ  on  the  other  at  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  (under  tlie  3rd  altar 
rt.).  St.  Helen  brought  them  from 
Jerusalem,  intending  to  place  them 
in  St.  Peter's;  but  the  horses  shied 
{KC^ssarono)  on  arriving  at  this  Piazza, 
and  refused  in  spite  of  continuous 
beatings!  to  drag  their  burden  any 
further.  This  was  interpreted  as  a 
sign  from  Heaven,  and  the  stones 
were  deposited  here.  A  similar  legend 
is  related  in  connection  witli  the 
transport  of  St.  Stephen's  body  to  S. 
Lorenzo  (Rte.  35). 

On  the  rt.  is  the  *Palazzo  Torlonia, 
better  known  us  the  Pal.  Giuaud, 
the  seat  of  the  British  Legation  to 
the  Vatican  before  the  Eeformatiou. 
It  was  built  in  150G  by  Bramante, 
for  Card.  Adriano  da  Corneto,  wlio 
presented  it  to  Heniy  VIII.  This 
monarch  bestowed  it  upon  Card. 
Campeggio,  and  it  was  subsequently 
converted  ink)  an  Ecclesiastical  Col- 
lege by  Innocent  XII.  The  principal 
doorway  was  added  in  the  18th  cent. 
The  fa(;ade  is  built  of  travertine  from 
the  Basilica  Julia. 

Facing  tlie  Palace,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Piazza,  is  the  Collegio  del  Teni- 
ttuzieri,  attached  to  St.  Peter's, 
founded  by  Pius  V.  They  are 
Minor  Conventuals,  and  tlieir  office  is 
to  liear  confessions  in  the  Basilica. 
On  thu  lirst  floor  are  several  rf»oms 
with  very  line  remains  of  ceiling 
(1480). 

Further  on  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  to 
the  rt.,  is  the  Palazzo  Bicciardi,  suj>- 
poscd  to  have  been  erected  by  Bald. 
Feruzzi  for  .Jacopo  du  Brescia,  surgeon 
to  Leo  X.,  in  1518.  The  fa9ado  has 
a  rustic  basement  and  two  stories  of 


brickwork,  having  elegant  Doric 
pilasters  in  stone  between  the  lower 
windows.  At  tlie  extreme  end  of  the 
street,  near  the  Colonnade,  is  the  Fed. 
Accoraniho7ii,  close  to  which  stood  the 
House  of  Raphael,  designed  by  Bra- 
mante, but  destroyed  when  the  Piazza 
was  enlarged  in  IGGl.  Here  the 
painter  died  in  1520. 

The  imposing  *Piazza  di  S.  Pietro 
is  oval  in  form,  with  its  greatest 
diameter  (2G0  yds.)  from  N.  to  S.,  on 
which  sides  it  is  bounded  by  a  semi- 
circular Colonnade,  continued  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  front  of  the 
Basilica.  These  lines  are  not  parallel 
to  each  otlier,  but  recede  towards  the 
W.,  and  form  with  the  front  an  irregu- 
lar square,  which  becomes  broader  as 
it  approaches  the  fa9ade.  This  ar- 
rangement tends  to  diminish  con- 
siderably the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  Piazza ;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  tlie  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
fa9adc,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  each  of  these  rows  of 
columns  is  120  yds.  long.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  are 
colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  by  JJe 
Fahris,  and  St.  Paul  by  Tadolini, 
erected  by  Pius  IX. 

These  noble  Colonnades  were  de- 
signed by  Bernini  (1G57-(J7).  They 
are  supijorted  by  four  rows  of  columns, 
48  ft.  high,  arranged  so  as  to  leave 
sufficient  room  between  the  inner 
rows  for  the  passage  of  two  carriages 
abreast.  The  number  of  columns  is 
284,  besides  G4  pilasters.  On  the 
entablature  stand  192  statues  of  saints, 
each  12  ft.  in  height.  The  whole 
structure  and  the  statues  are  of  traver- 
tine. The  entire  cost  of  laying  out 
the  Piazza  was  lG4,O0Oi.,  of  which 
19,000Z.  was  spent  on  the  pavement 
alone. 

In  the  centre  is  hm  Obelisk,  erected 
by  Sixtus  V.  in  158G.  It  is  a  monolith 
of  red  granite  without  liieroglyphs. 
It  originally   stood   in  the  Circus  of 
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Nero,t  and  is  therefore  now  not  far 
from  its  original  sitnation,  which  is 
marked  by  an  inscription  near  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  inserted  in  the 
pavement  of  the  road.  It  was  bronght 
from  HeHopolis  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
and  is  the  only  one  in  Rome  which 
has  never  been  thrown  down  since  it 
came  from  Egypt.  The  account  of  its 
voyage  is  given  by  Pliny,  who  says 
that  the  ship  which  carried  it  was 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claudius 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  break- 
water he  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  and  the  modern  Porto. 
The  celebrated  architect  Domenico 
Fontana  has  left  a  highly  interest- 
ing account  of  the  operation  of 
raising  it  on  its  present  pedestal. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Pope  by  different 
engineers  and  architects,  but  the 
result  fully  justified  the  selection  of 
Fontana.  800  men,  140  horses,  and 
46  cranes  were  employed  in  the 
removal.  The  expense  of  the  opera- 
tion was  8000Z. ;  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amounting 
to  half  this  sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  Pope  as  a  reward  for 
liis  successful  services.  The  elevation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  the  Vatican  library.  The 
ceremony  was  preceded  by  the  cele- 
bration of  high  mass  in  St.  Peter's  ; 
the  Pope  ])rouounced  a  solemn  bene- 
diction on  Fontana  and  the  workmen ; 
and  it  was  ordered  tiiat  no  one  should 
speak  during  the  operation,  on  pain 
of  death.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
the  process  would  have  failed  from 
the  tension  of  the  ropes,  if  a  '^sea 
Captain  named  Bresca,  from  S.  Eemo, 

f  This  Circus  was  destroyed  by  Constantine 
when  he  erected  the  church,  in  the  4  th  cent. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  many 
Christian  mart  j'rdoms.  In  the  meadows  behind 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  some  remains  of  another 
circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Hadrian, 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century ;  but  the 
excavations  were  subsequently  filled  up. 


had  not  infringed  the  order  by  calling 
upon  the  workmen  to  wet  the  ropes. 
In  return  for  this  service  Sixtus  V. 
granted  to  the  Bresca  family  the  pri- 
vilege of  supplying  St.  Peter's  with 
palm-leaves,  which  are  brought  from 
tlie  vicinity  of  Bordighera  every  year 
for  distribution  on  Palm  Sunday. 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  exclusive  of 
all  the  ornaments,  is  82  ft.  G  in ;  tke 
height  of  the  whole  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  cross  is 
132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight  300  tons;  the 
breadth  of  the  base  is  8  ft.  10  in. 
The  following  is  the  dedication  by 
Caligula  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
still  visible  on  two  sides  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft: — divo.  caes. 

DIVI  .  IVLII  .  F.  AVGVSTO  — .  TI. 
CAESARI     DIVI      .      AVG.     F.  —  AVGVSTO 

SACRVM.  The  surrounding  pavement, 
in  red  and  serpentine-porphyry,  shows 
the  points  of  the  compass  and  gives 
the  names  of  the  winds.  Comm.  Lan- 
ciani  is  of  opinion  that  St.  Peter  was 
crucified  at  the  foot  of  this  Obelisk, 
on  the  spina  or  middle  line  of  Nero's 
Circus,  where  for  many  years  the  spot 
was  commemorated  by  the  Chapel  of 
the  Crucifixion.  See  Note  to  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio  (Rte.  33). 

The  two  *FouNTAiNs  are  the  finest 
in  Rome,  and  were  designed  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  The  water  forms  a  mass  of 
spray,  upon  which  the  sun  at  times 
[)aints  the  most  beautiful  rainbows. 
It  falls  back  into  a  basin  of  Oriental 
granite,  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  runs 
over  the  sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal 
basin  of  travertine,  about  28  ft.  in 
diameter.  Between  each  Fountain 
and  the  Obelisk  is  a  round  slab 
whicli  forms  the  centre  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  Colonnade,  whoso 
four  radiating  columns  appear  from 
this  point  as  one.  Near  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Church 
of  >S'.  Michele  (Rte.  33).  Continuing 
W.,  and  passing  along  the  S.  side  of 
St.  Peter's,  a  street  on  the  1.  leads  to 
the 

Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  a  vast 
edifice  built  by  Pius  V.,  formerly  used 
as  a  prison  for  members  of  religious 
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communities,  or  for  persons  in  lioly 
orders.  The  archives  which  had 
been  collected  iu  this  Institution  for 
centuries  past  are  said  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  includini^  the  details 
of  many  important  trials,  such  as  those 
of  Galileo  and  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  and  a  series  of 
Decrees  from  the  year  1549  down  to 
our  own  times.  They  suft'ered  much 
from  pillage  in  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  many  volumes  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  There  was  also  a 
very  extensive  library  here,  which 
contained  copies  of  the  original 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers 
in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  now 
become  extremely  rare.  The  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed  by 
the  Roman  Assembly  in  Feb.  1849, 
but  was  re-established  in  the  following 
June  by  Pius  IX.,  in  an  apartment  at 
the  Vatican.  The  building  was  for 
several  years  occupied  as  barracks  by 
the  French  troops.  The  prison,  con- 
sisting of  three  tiers  of  cells,  may  bo 
seen  by  applying  to  the  guard  at  the 
gate.    A  little  further  S.  is  the 

Porta  Cavalleggieri,  on  the  old  high- 
road to  Civita  "N'ecchia.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  cavalry  barracks 
which  once  stood  close  by,  and  whose 
site  is  occupied  now  by  extensive  iron 
works.  The  street  on  the  1.,  outside 
the  gate,  leads  in  5  min.  (bearing 
afterwards  rt.)  to  the  Church  of  >S. 
M.  delle  Fornaci,  so  called  from  the 
neighbouring  potteries,  which  sup- 
plied bricks  for  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  was  given  to  the  Trini- 
tarians in  1710.  Good  view  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peters  from  the  steps. 
Close  by  is  a  Rly.  Stat,  on  the  line 
to  Viterbo  by  Bracciano  (Rte.  59). 

Turning  to  the  rt.  outside  the  gate 
we  reach  (^  m.)  S.  Michele,  erected 
by  the  Guild  of  I'otters  in  1552. 
Nearly  Dpjto.site  the  Church  stood 
the  Porta  Pabbrica,  now  walled  uj). 
Througli  this  gate  was  ]>rought  all 
the  material  ube<l  in  the  construction 
of  the  Vatican. 


[Continuing  "W.  for  20  min.,  we 
reach  the  entrance  to  the  *Valle  dell' 
Inferno,  a  deep  gully  thickly  clothed 
with  evergreen  oaks,  and  affording 
pleasant  views  of  St.  Peter's.] 

Returning  to  the  S.  side  of  St. 
Peter's,  we  now  pass  on  the  1.  the 
Church  of  S.  M.  della  Pieta,  erected 
by  Leo.  IV.  in  850  under  the  name  of 
S.  Salvatore  in  Ossihus,  and  attached 
to  a  Cemetery  w^hich  St.  Helen  and 
numerous  pilgrims  had  filled  with 
earth  from  Calvary.  There  was 
formerly  a  Hospice  for  Lombards  here, 
which  was  ceded  in  1460  to  a  brother- 
hood of  Germans,  Flemings,  and  Swiss. 
Tlie  Church  has  been  several  times 
rebuilt.  Pius  VI.  granted  the  Campo 
Santo  to  the  Germans  as  a  burial 
ground  in  1779.  An  interesting 
Aluseum  of  Christian  antiquities  has 
been  formed  here  by  the  Rector, 
Mgr.  de  Waal. 

We  now  pass  under  a  flattened 
archway,  over  which  is  carried  the 
passage  leading  from  the  Basilica  into 
the  Sacristy.  To  the  1.,  in  the  Piazza 
bevond  it,  is  the  Palace  occupied  by 
H.R.H.  the  Card.  Duke  of  York, 
when  Archpriest  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

Behind  St.  Peter's  is  the  little 
Church  of  S.  Marta  (1537),  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Trinitarians,  and  re- 
stored in  1710.  It  is  now  the  Chapel 
of  the  Seminar io  di  San  Pietro,  insti- 
tuted by  Urban  VIII.  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  who  desire  to  become 
Beneficiati  of  the  Basilica.  Further 
N.  is  S.  Stefano  dei  Mori,  founded  by 
Leo.  I.  in  450,  and  attached  to  a 
Hospice  for  the  Abyssinians  in  1150. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Trinitarians. 
The  doorway,  richly  decorated  with 
low  reliefs,  is  probably  of  the  8tli  cent. 
In  front  is  a  long  narrow  fountain 
basin  of  Egyptian  granite. 

In  the  Borgo  Augelico,  N.  of  the 
I'iazza  S.  Pietro,  is  the  Church  of 
8.  Anna  (15G5),  belonging  to  the  guild 
of  pontifical  grooms,  instituted  in  1378. 
Behind  it   is  <S.  Bellcgrhio,  founded 
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on  a  lower  level  about  800,  and  contain- 
ing remains  of  very  ancient  frescoes. 
Close  to  S.  Anna  is  S.  Egidio,  erected 
for  a  Confraternity  by  Boniface  Vlll. 
in  1300;  and  further  on,  to  the  rt., 
S.  M.  delle  Grazie  (1588-1618),  a 
Church  of  the  Third  Order  of  Peni- 
tence, or  Scalzetti.  In  the  Chapel  at 
the  end  of  each  aisle  are  two  very 
beautiful  columns  of  grey  marble.  A 
few  yards  further  N.  is  the  Fiazza 
del  Risorgimento  (Rte.  39). 


ROUTE  30. 

THE  BASILICA  OF  S.  TIETRO  IN  VATICANO. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  x. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  v.] 

History.  —  According  to  Church 
tradition,  S.  Anacletus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  had  received  ordination 
from  St.  I'cter  himself,  erected  an 
oratory  on  this  site  (a.d.  90)  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the 
Apostle  were  deposited  by  his  succes- 
sors Linus  and  Cletus,  and  where 
many  of  the  early  Christians  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Circus  of  Nero. 
In  306  Constantino  the  Great  founded 
here  a  Basilica,  the  fa9ade  of  wliich 
may  be  seen  in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the 
Incendio  del  Borgo;  the  interior  is 
introduced  in  that  representing  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  (a.d.  800), 
and  in  a  painting  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  ]\I.  in  Portico  in  the  subterranean 
church.  It  had  double  aisles  and 
transepts,  and   was    preceded    by  a 


square  Court  surrounded  with  a  colon- 
nade, out  of  which   opened  several 
Chapels.    The  N.  side  of  the  building 
rested  upon  the  foundations  of  Nero's 
Circus,  and  the  columns,  taken  from 
various  ancient    buildings,   were    at 
least  136  in  number,  no  two  capitals 
or  bases  being  alike.      The  bronze 
doors  of  the  Atrium  '  were  stolen  in 
1167,  and  carried  to  Viterbo  as  trophieb 
of  war.' — L.     In  the  centre  of  tho 
Atrium  was  a  Fountain  (498-514)  in 
the  form  of  a  square  tabernacle  sup- 
ported by  eight  columns  of  red  por- 
phyry, with  a  dome  of  gilt  bronze. 
The  cornice  was  adorned  with   four 
bronze  dolphins  and  four   peacocks, 
and  within  stood  the  fir-cone  now  in 
the  Giardino  delta  Pigna.    In  1613 
all  the  bronze,  except  two  peacocks 
and  the  fir-cone,  was  melted  down  by 
Paul  V.  to  provide  10,000  lbs.  of  metal 
for  the  statue  of  the  IMadonna,  which 
he  placed  on  the  Column  in  the  Piazza 
S.   IVI.  IMaggiore.'— i.     The  Atrium 
also  contained  the  Tomb  of  Otho  II. 
(see    below.    Baptistery).      Beneath 
the  high  altar  was  the  bronze  urn 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  St.  Peter. 
The  walls  were  'patched  with  frag- 
ments of  tiles  and  stone,  except  the 
apse  and  the  arches,  which  were  built 
of  good  bricks  bearing  the  name  ol 
the  Emperor.'— L.     The  interior  was 
lavishly  decorated  with  marble,  mo- 
saics,   and    gold.      In    the    time    of 
Nicholas  V.  (1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and  that  Pope  began  a  new  and  more 
extensive  building  on  the  plans  of 
Alberti  and  BosselUni.     Paul  II.  con- 
tinued^thc  work ;  but  it  was  advancing 
very  slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius 
II.,  who  determined,  with  his  well- 
known  energy,  to  resume  the  works 
on   a  grander  and  more    systematic 
plan.     He    accordingly   secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  whose  design 
was  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  hcxastyle 
portico,  and  an  immense  cupola   in 
the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon  four 
colossal  piers. 

On  Apr.  18,  1506,  Julius  II.  laid 
the  foundation  of  Bramante's  build- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  35  Cardinals, 
under  the  pier  of  S.  Veronica.     The 
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four  piers,  and  the  arches  which 
spring  from  them,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death 
in  1514.  Leo  X.,  who  had  succeeded 
in  the  previous  year,  appointed  as 
his  architects  Giuliano  da  Sangallo, 
Giocondo  da  Ve7-07ia,  and  Ba2)hael, 
who  has  left  some  very  interesting 
letters  relating  to  his  appointment. 
Sangallo,  however,  died  in  1517,  and 
llapiiael  in  1520.  Raphael's  plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work 
on  architecture,  was  a  Latin  cross; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues 
did  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
four  piers.  Leo  X.  then  employed 
Baldassare  Feruzzi,  who,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  meet  the  expense  of 
Raphael's  plan,  returned  to  a  Greek 
cross.  Leo  died  in  1521,  and  his  two 
immediate  successors  did  little  more 
than  erect  the  tribune.  Paul  III., 
on  his  accession  in  1534,  employed 
Antonio  da  Sangallo,  who  intended  to 
alter  the  arrangement  of  the  wliole 
building,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
model,!  but  he  died  before  he  could 
carry  out  anything.  The  Pope  ap- 
pointed Giulio  Romano  as  his  suc- 
cessor; but  again  the  same  fatality 
occurred,  and  he  died  in  the  same 
year.  The  work  was  then  committed 
to  Michel  Anrjelo,  in  the  72nd  year  of 
his  age.  The  letter  conferring  this 
appointment  is  still  preserved.  The 
Pope  gave  him  unlimited  authority 
to  alter,  or  pull  down,  or  remodel  the 
building,  precisely  on  his  own  plans. 
Paul  III.  died  in  1549,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Julius  III.,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition  from  contemporary  artists, 
confirmed  the  appointment  of  Michel 
Angelo.  Several  letters  exist,  in  which 
the  illustrious  artist  describes  the 
annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected 
la  the  progress  of  his  task.     Michel 

f  The  models  of  Sangallo's  church  and  of 
Michel  Aiigelo's  cupola  are  preserved  in  an 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's,  over  the 
chapei  of  St.  Gregory.  It  is  entered  from  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  Cupola  (p.  251).  To  visit 
them  a  speci.il  permission  from  the  Economo,  or 
head  of  the  Administration  of  the  Fabbricadi  S. 
I'ietro,  is  necessary,  and  will  be  granted  on 
making  a  written  application  to  that  dignitary. 
Sangallo's  design  of  a  Greek  cross  would  have 
been  y^recf-dfcl  by  a  heavy  vestibule,  flanked 
by  two  detached  bell-towers. 


Angelo  adopted  the  design  of  a  Greek 
cross,  enlarged  the  tribune  and  the 
transepts,  strengthened  tlie  piers  for 
the  second  time,  and  began  the  dome  on 
a  plan  different  from  that  of  Bramante, 
declaring  that  he  would  raise  the 
Pantheon  in  the  air.  The  drum  of 
the  dome  was  completed  when  the 
great  artist  died  in  15G3,  at  the 
age  of  89,  after  having  presided 
over  the  work  for  17  years.  It 
is  remarkable  that  after  his  death 
nothing  more  was  done  to  the  cupola 
for  24  years,  during  which  the  works 
were  exposed  to  the  elements.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in  being  double,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors.  Another 
part  of  Michel  Angelo's  design  was  to 
make  the  front  a  Corinthian  portico, 
like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  ground-plan  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  would  have  allowed 
the  whole  mass  of  dome  to  be  visible 
from  the  piazza  below.  Three  years 
after  his  death,  in  1566,  Pius  V.  ap- 
pointed Vignola  and  Pirro  Ligorio  as 
liis  successors,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  adhere  in  every  particular  to  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo.  Vignola 
erected  the  two  lateral  cupolas,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived  to 
complete  tlie  dome.  This  honour  was 
reserved  for  Giacomo  delta  Porta,  who 
was  appointed  under  Gregory  XIII. ; 
he  brought  it  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation in  1590,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtus  V.  The  dome  was  begun  on 
July  15th,  1588,  and  completed  in  22 
months.  The  Pope  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold  crowns  annually  to  the  work,  and 
employed  800  workmen  upon  it  night 
and  day.  Such  was  their  haste  that 
on  one  occasion,  being  in  want  of 
another  receptacle  for  water,  the 
masons  tossed  the  body  of  Urban  YI. 
out  of  his  sarcophagus,  put  aside  the 
bones  in  a  corner  of  the  building,  and 
gave  the  ring  on  his  finger  to  the 
architect.  The  tomb  was  used  as  a 
tank  until  1615. — L.  Shortly  after 
his  death,  in  1590,  the  great  dome  was 
covered  with   lead   and   bound   with 
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two    enormous    hoops    of    iron,    the 
small  cupola  or  lantern  was  erected 
on  columns,  and  the  ball  and  cross 
placed  on  the  summit  in  Nov,  1593. 
During  the  pontificate   of  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740),  the  cupola,  having  given 
signs  of  insecurity,  was  repaired  and 
strengthened  w-ith  five  other  hoops  of 
iron,  weighing  45  tons.    Giacomo  della 
Porta  continued  to  be  employed  by 
Clement  VIII.,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  with  mosaics.     Up 
to  his   death,  in  1601,  the  plans   of 
Michel   Angelo  had  been   faithfully 
followed,   and   the  only  portions  re- 
maining to  be  added  were  the  fa9ade 
and  (portico.     In   1605  Paul  V.  was 
elected    Pope,    and,    desiring   to  see 
the  whole  building  completed  during 
his   reign,   pulled    down   all   the   E. 
section  of  the  old  Basilica,  which  had 
until  now  been  left  standing,  divided 
from  the   W.   section  by  a  partition 
wall,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
front  as  it  now  stands,  in  1606.     He 
employed  Carlo  Maderno,  nephew  of 
Fontana,  as  his  architect,  who  aban- 
doned   the    plan    of  Bramante    and 
Michel  Angelo,  and  returned  to  the 
Latin  cross,  as  designed  by  Eaphael. 
He   also  built  the  unsuitable  fa<;ade. 
Its  great  defect  is  that  it  conceals  the 
dome,  so  that  there  is  no  point  of  the 
piazza  from  which  it  can  be  combined 
in  its  full  proportion  with  the  rest  of 
the  fabric.     The  efiect  of  its  gigantic 
size  is  therefore  lost,  and  the  front, 
instead  of  being   subservient   to  the 
dome,  is  made  to  appear  so  prominent 
that  the  grandest  feature  of  the  build- 
ing hardly  seems  to  belong  to  it.   The 
heavy  balconies  which   intersect  the 
columns  of  the  facade  lessen  the  efiect 
of  size,  but  were  necessary  to  afford 
convenient  space    for  the    imposing 
ceremony  of  the  Papal  benediction  at 
Easter.      The  nave   was  finished   in 
1612  ;  the  fagade  and  portico  in  1614  ; 
and   the   Church  was    dedicated   by 
Urban  VIII.  on  the  18th  Nov.  1626, 
the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  original 
consecration  by  St.  Sylvester.     Under 
Alexander   VII.,   Bernini    began    in 
1667  the  magnificent  Colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Piazza  (Kte.  29).     Pius 
VI.,  in  1780,  erected  the  Sacristy  from 


the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded 
the  roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
two  clocks  on  the  fa9ade.  From  the 
first  foundation,  therefore,  in  1450, 
to  the  dedication  of  the  basilica  by 
Urban  VIII.,  the  building  occupied  a 
period  of  176  years;  including  the 
Sacristy,  3^  centuries ;  the  work  being 
in  progress  during  the  reigns  cf  43 
popes.  The  expenses  were  so  great 
that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X.  re- 
sorted to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purjx)se  of  meeting  them.  At 
the  close  of  the  17th  cent,  the  cost 
was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana  at 
46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000/.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  and  raosaics.f 
The  area  of  the  whole  building  is 
18,000  sq.  yds. ;  the  original  plan  of 
Bramante  would  have  covered  about  8 
Enolish  acres.  The  annual  cost  of  its 
maintenance  is  7000Z. 

The  last  works  of  importance  were 
those  executed  by  order  of  Pius  IX., 
in  1874-5,  the  4th  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Michel  Angelo; 
when  the  dome  and  lantern  were 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  their  lead 
coverings  changed,  at  an  expense  of 
12,000Z. 

The  Fagade,  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, is  125  yds.  long  and  165  ft. 
high.  It  has  two  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  eight  Corinthian  columns  and 
four  pilasters.  From  the  central 
balcony  the  Pope  used  to  bestow  his 
benediction.  The  columns  are  8f  ft. 
in  diameter  and  92^  ft.  high,  including 
the  capitals.  On  the  attic  are  celossal 
statues  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  18^  ft.  high.  Five  open 
entrances  lead  into  the  magnificent 

Vestibule,  156  yds.  long,  66  ft.  high, 
and  19  yds.  wide.     At  each  end  is  an 
equestrian  statue  ;  on  the  rt.  (1)  Con- 
stantine,  by  Bernini;    on   the   1.  (2)  I 
Charlemagne,  by  Cornaccliini.     Over  f 
the  central  entrance,  opposite  the  great  i 
door  of  the  basilica,  is  the  celebrated  > 
mosaic   of   the   Xavicella  (St.  Peter  t 

t  The  Palace  and  Gardens  of  Versailles  bavo 
cost  40,000,000^ 
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■walking  on  the  sea),  designed  by 
Giotto  in  1298,  and  executed  by  his 
pupils.  It  used  to  be  over  the  E. 
entrance  to  the  Atrium  in  front  of 
the  okl  basilica.  '  It  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively injured  and  repaired  that 
it  would  be  ditficult  to  form  any  critical 
estimate  of  its  author.' — K. 

There  are  five  entrances  into  tlie 
churcli  from  the  vestibule.  The 
♦bronze  doors  (3)  of  the  central 
entrauce,  only  opened  on  great  occa- 
sions, belonged  to  the  old  Ba- 
silica, and  were  executed  by  Antonio 
Filarete  and  Simone  Ghini  in  1445. 
The  reliefs  represent  on  the  1.  Our 
Saviour,  below  whom  is  the  Emp.  John 
Paleologus  sailing  to  the  Council  of 
Fcrrara,  and  his  introduction  to  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  Lower  down,  St.  Paul, 
witli  the  Yoyage  and  Departure  of 
Eastern  prelates,  and  the  Coronation 
of  the  Emp.  Sigismund.  Below  this, 
]\Iartyrdom  of  St.  Paul.  Oa  the  rt.  is 
the  Virgin,  the  interview  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor  from  Italy. 
Ijower  down,  St.  Peter  delivering  the 
keys  to  Eugenius  IV.,  during  whose 
pontificate  the  doors  were  cast,  the 
council  of  Florence,  and  the  arrival  of 
Eastern  prelates  in  Rome.  On  the 
lowest  panel,  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter. 
Here  several  classical  buildings  are 
given  with  much  minuteness — among 
others  the  Meta  liomuli,  or  Tomb  of 
Romulus  (Rte.  29).  The  reliefs  of  the 
framework,  though  far  superior  to  the 
panels,  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
other  subjects,  being  medallions  of 
Roman  Emperors  and  mythological 
subjects  (Ganymede,  Lcda,  &c.),  sur- 
rounded by  fruit  and  llowers.  The 
Arabic  letters  on  the  central  panels 
are  merely  ornamental,  and  form  no 
intelligible  words. 

The  door  on  the  rt.  (4),  wnlled 
up  with  a  bronze  cross  in  the  contr3, 
is  the  PoitT.v  Santa,  and  was  opened 
by  the  Pope  on  the  Christmas-eve 
of  the  Jubilee,  which  took  place 
every  2r)th  year.  The  Jubilees  of 
IHOO  and  1H50  were  not  celebrated, 
owing  to  the  political  circumstances 

\_liome.'\ 


of  those  eventful  years,  and  the 
Porta  Santa  was  opened  for  the  last 
time  in  1825.  Between  the  door- 
ways are  three  inscriptions  of  some 
historical  interest,  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  ancient  Basilica  :  a  copy  of  the 
bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  granting  certain 
indulgences  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Jubilee  in  1300  ;  verses 
composed  by  Alcuin  in  honour  of 
Pope  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  grant  of 
certain  olive-grounds  by  Gregory  II. 
to  supply  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the 
church  in  720. 

The  *INTERIOR  is  worthy  of  thn 
most  majestic  cathedral  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  defects  the  architect 
may  discover  in  some  of  the  minor 
ornaments,  most  persons  who  enter  the 
Church  for  the  first  time  arc  too  much 
alisorbed  by  the  unrivalled  harmony 
of  its  25i'Oportion«  to  venture  upon 
criticism.  An  apparent  want  of  mag- 
nitude generally  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at 
once  become  conscious  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  fabric,  and  it  is  only 
later  that  its  gigantic  scale  is  ap- 
preciated. No  doubt  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  in  a 
certain  degree  to  dwarf  the  building, 
and  supplies  a  false  standard  by 
which  the  sjDectator  measures  the 
details  of  the  edifice  around. 

A  disk  of  red  porphyry  on  the  pave- 
ment, just  within  the  central  door, 
marks  the  spot  where  Emperors  used 
formerly  to  be  crowned.  Further  on 
are  inscribed  tlie  respective  lengths  of 
the  principal  churches  of  Christendom 
(St.  Peter's,  205  yds.):— St.  Paul's, 
Eondon,  170;  Florence,  149;  Milan, 
148  ;  S.  Petronio,  liologna,  132 ;  St. 
Paul's,  Rome,  139  ;  St.  John  Lateran, 
122;  Antwerp,  119;  St.  Sophia,  (bn- 
stantinople,  118.  The  height  of  the 
nave  is  152^  ft.,  and  the  widtli  30  yds. ; 
width  of  the  aisles,  1 1  yds. ;  width  of  tho 
nave  and  aisles,  including  the  pilasters 
tiiat  separate  them,  (JG  yds.  ;  extreme 
length  of  the  transepts,  149  yds.; 
height  of  the  l^aldacchino,  from  tho 
I)avement  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
95  ft. ;  outside  diameter  of  the  cujjola 
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CRYPT   OF   ST.    PETER  S. 

Chapel  of  St.  Verouica. 
,,         St.  Helena. 
,,         St.  Andrew. 
,',         St.  Longiuus. 
Circular  corridor. 
Tomb  of  Junhis  Bassus. 
Confession  of  St.  Peter. 
Chapel  of  II  Salvatorino. 

S.  Maria  in  Portico. 
[]         S.  M.  delle  rartorienti. 
Monumcut  of  Pius  VI. 
Chapel  of  II  Salvatore. 
Tomb  of  Card.  Eroli, 
,,        Agnese  Colonna. 
,,        Stuarts. 
,        Innocent  IX. 
Nave  and  aisles  of  Grottc  Vcccliic. 
Tomb  of  Marcellus  II. 
Urban  VII. 
,        Kicholas  III. 
Jiilius  III. 
Paul  III. 
,,        Gregory  V. 

Otholl. 
,,        Adrian  IV. 
„        Nicholas  V. 

Alexander  VJ. 
][        Pius  II.  and  111.' 
Boniface  VIII. 


ST.  PETER'S. 

1.  Constantino. 

2.  Charlemagne, 
.'i.  ]5ronze  doors. 

4.  Porta  Santa. 

5.  S.  Veronica. 

6.  S.  Helena. 

7.  S.  Longinus. 

8.  St.  Andrew. 

9.  Baldacchino. 

10.  Pius  VII. 

11.  St.  Peter. 

12.  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

13.  Urban  VllL 

14.  Paul  III. 

15.  Mosaic  of  St.  Peter. 

16.  Pieta. 

17.  Cap.  Crocifisso, 

18.  Leo  XII. 

19.  Christina  of  Sweden. 

20.  Chapel  of  S.  Sebastian. 

21.  Innocent  XII. 

22.  Countess  Matilda. 

23.  Chapel  of  Holy  Sacrament. 

24.  Sixtus  IV. 

25.  Gregory  XIII. 

26.  Gregory  XIV. 

27.  St.  .Terome. 

28.  Cap.  (Jregoriana. 

29.  Madonna  del  Soccorso. 

30.  Gregory  XVI, 

31.  Benedict  XIV. 

32.  St,  Basil. 

33.  St.  Wenceslaus. 

34.  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus. 

35.  St.  Erasmus. 

36.  Navicella. 

37.  Clement  XIII. 

38.  St.  Michael. 

39.  S.  Petronilla. 

40.  Clement  X. 

41.  SS.  Peter  and  Tabitha. 

42.  SS.  Peter  and  John. 

43.  Alexander  VIII. 

44.  St.  Leo. 

45.  Cap.  Madonna  della  Colonna. 

46.  Sarcophagus  of  Leo  II.,  IIJ.,  and  IV. 

47.  Alexander  VII. 

48.  Simon  Magus. 

49.  Crucilixion  of  St.  I'eter. 

50.  St.  Thomas. 

51.  St.  Francis. 

52.  Death  of  Sapphira. 

53.  Pius  VIII. 

54.  Cap.  Clementina. 

55.  St.  Gregory. 
r,(\.  Pius  VII. 

57.  Transfiguration. 

58.  Leo  XI. 

59.  Innocent  XI, 

60.  f"ap.  del  Coro. 

61.  Innocent  VIII, 

62.  Presentation  of  the  Virgin, 

63.  M.  C.  Sobiesky. 

64.  The  Stuai-ts. 

65.  Baptistery. 
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SACBISTY   OF   ST.   I'ETER  S. 

1.  Sagrestia  Comune. 

2.  ,,        dei  Canouici. 

3.  ,,        dei  Beneficiati. 

65  yds.  (St.  Paul's,  48  yds.) ;  inside 
diameter,  4G  yds.,  3  ft.  less  than  that 
of  the  Pantlieon.  The  height  of  the 
dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  base 
of  the  lantern  is  40.5  ft. ;  to  tlie  top 
of  the  cross  outside,  448  ft.  (St.  Paul's, 
384  ft.). 

The  Church  contains  46  altars. 
before  which  121  lamps  are  burning 
niglit  and  day ;  748  columns  of 
marble,  stone,  or  bronze  ;  386  statues  ; 
and  290  windows. — L.  Nearly  all 
the  paintings  are  illustrative  of  the 
life  of  St.  Peter. 

Tlie  Nave  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments.  IMassive  piers,  supporting 
arches,  separate  the  nave  from  the 
aisles.  Each  pier  is  faced  with  two 
Corinthian  j)ilasiers  in  stucco,  having 
two  niches  between  them,  one  above 
another.  Tliey  are  destined  for  the 
colossaj  fcUitue.s  of  saints,  foundeis  of 
religious  orders.  The  wulls  and  piers 
are  generally  faced  witii  slabs  of  marble, 
richly  varied  with  medallions  and 
other  sculptures.  Many  of  tlie  upper 
decorations  are  in  stucco,  as  are  the 
two  recumbent  Virtues  over  eiich  arch. 
Tlie  marble  pavement  was  designed 
by  Giartniif)  (1dl<i  I'orta  and  Bernini. 
The  [lortion  at  the  beginning  of  tliert. 


aisle  is  modern.  The  Boy-angels  which 
support  the  Basins  for  holy  water 
afford  means  of  estimating  the  im- 
mense scale  of  the  building.  They 
appear  at  first  the  size  of  ordinary 
children,  and  it  is  only  on  closer  ob- 
servation that  they  are  found  to  be  as 
large  as  a  full-grown  man. 

Most  of  the  altars  are  flanked  by 
elegant  columns  with  Corintliian 
capitals,  which  are  noticed  as  they 
occur.  The  larger  ones  in  the  Nave 
ai-e  of  Cottanello — a  handsome  red 
marble,  with  numerous  white  veins, 
from  the  Sabine  mountains.  The 
showy  red  and  white  marble  with 
tinge  of  blue,  much  used  in  surface 
decoration,  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Rosso  di  Francia,  and  is  chiefly 
quarried  at  Cannes,  N.  of  the  Pyrenees 

The  Dome  rests  upon  four  enormous 
buttress-piers,  each  of  which  has  two 
recesses,  one  above  the  other,  and  is 
said  to  cover  as  much  ground  as 
the  Church  and  Convent  of  S.  Carlo 
alle  Quattro  Fontane.  The  lower 
niches  contain  statues,  16  ft.  high,  of 
S.  Veronica  (5)  holding  the  Suda- 
rium  by  Francesco  Mochi ;  S.  Helena 
(6)  with  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  Bolgi ; 
S.  Longinus  (7),  the  soldier  who 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Bernini;  and  St.  Andrew  (8)  (the 
finest),  by  Fiammingo  (Du  Quesnoy). 
Above  them  are  balconies,  in  which 
are  preserved  the  relics  of  the  respec- 
tive saints.  In  that  over  the  statue 
of  S.  Veronica  is  kept  the  Sudarium^ 
or  handkercliief,  containing  the  im- 
pression of  the  Saviour's  features, 
which  is  exhibited  together  with  the 
Lance  and  a  portion  of  tlie  True 
Cross,  six  times  at  Kaster,  and  on 
four  other  occasions  during  the  year. 
The  last-named  relic  is  k(>pt  in  the 
balcony  over  St.  Helena ;  and  in  that 
over  St.  Andrew  is  the  head  of  the 
saint,  which  was  stolen  in  1848,  but 
subsequently  recovered.  It  had  been 
hidden  outside  the  walls  between 
Portii  Cavalleggieri  and  S.  Pancrazio, 
where  a  statue  of  St.  Andrew  has  been 
erected  by  Pius  IX.  (Kte.  VA).  None 
but  canons  of  the  Church  are  allowed 
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to  visit  these  relics;  sovereigns  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
eight  spiral  columns  in  the  recesses  of 
the  balconies  belonged  to  the  Con- 
fession of  the  old  Basilica.  Above 
these  recesses,  on  the  spandrels  of  the 
arches,  are  mosaic  medallions  of  the 
Evangelists,  with  their  emblems  ;  the 
pen  in  the  hand  of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet 
long.  On  the  frieze  of  the  dome  is  the 
following  inscription  in  mosaic  letters 
4  ft.  8  in.  high :    tv.es.  petrvs  . 

ET  .  SVPER  .  HANG  .  PETEAM  .  AEDIFI- 
CABO  .  ECCLESIAM  .  MEAM  .  ET  .  TIBI  . 
DABO  .  CLAVES  .  REGNI  .  COELORVM.      A 

further  inscription  is  prolonged  around 
the  frieze  of  the  nave,  the  entire  length 
of  the  inscribed  cornice  being  648  yds. 
The  drum  of  the  cupola  is  formed  of 
32  coupled  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
pierced  with  1 6  windows.  The  cupola 
above  is  divided  into  16  compartments, 
ornamented  with  gilded  stuccoes  and 
four  rows  of  mosaics,  the  lowest  repre- 
senting the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Apostles.  On  the  ceiling  of  the 
lantern  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Almighty, 
by  Marcello  Provenzale,  from  a  paint- 
ing of  Cav.  cVAr'pino.  '  The  cupola,' 
says  Forsyth,  '  is  glorious,  viewed  in 
its  designs,  its  altitude,  or  even  its 
decorations ;  viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  four  surrounding  cupolas,  though 
but  satellites  to  the  majesty  of  this, 
might  have  crowned  four  elegant 
churches.  The  elliptical  cupolettas 
are  mere  expedients  to  palliate  the 
defect  of  Maderno's  aisles,  which 
depend  on  them  for  a  scanty  light.' 

The  Baldacohino  (9),  or  giand  canopy 
of  bronze,  covering  the  high  altar, 
is  95  ft.  high  to  the  summit  of  the 
cross.  It  was  cast  from  the  designs 
of  Bernini  in  1633,  with  metal  taken 
from  the  Pantheon  by  Urban  VIII., 
whose  armorial  device  (three  Bees)  may 
be  recognised  on  the  four  gilded  spiral 
columns.  The  cost  of  the  gilding 
alone  is  said  to  have  been  40,000 
scudi ;  of  the  whole  canopy  100,000 : 
nearly    22,000i!.      The    High    Altar 


stands  approximately  over  the  Tomb 
of  St.  Peter. t  Only  the  Pojie  or  some 
Cardinal  specially  authorised  cele* 
l)rates  mass  at  it  on  great  festivals. 
The  sunken  space  before  the  Con- 
fession is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
balustrade  of  marble.  On  this  are 
suspended  95  lamps,  which  burn  night 
and  day. J  A  double  flight  of  steps 
leads  down  to  the  shrine,  kneeling 
before  which  is  a  *Statue  of  Pius  VL 
(10),  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Canova 
(1822).  The  attitude  and  position  of 
the  figure  were  prescribed  by  Pius 
himself  during  his  captivity. 


At  the  last  pier  on  the  rt.,  in  the 
nave,  is  the  well-known  bronze  *Statue 
of  St.  Peter  (11),  seated  on  a  marble 
chair,  with  the  foot  extended.  On 
entering  the  basilica,  devotees  kiss 
this  much-worn  foot,  pressing  their 
forehead  against  it  after  each  saluta- 
tion. Some  antiquaries  state  that  this  i 
figure  was  cast  by  S.  Leo  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ; 
while  others  assert  that  it  is  the  iden- 
tical statue  of  Jupiter.  Tlie  style  of 
the  work  is,  however,  that  of  the  5th 
cent.  Above  it  is  a  mosaic  portrait  of 
Pius  IX.,  commemorating  his  Papal 
jubilee,  16  June,  1871. 

At  the  end  of  the  Tribune  is  the 
bronze  Chair  of  St.  Peter  (12), 
executed  by  Bernini  in  1667,  at  a 
cost  of  24,000L— an  ineff'ective,  taste- 
less work.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  enclose  the  wooden  episcopal  seat, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  of  St.  Peter  and 
many  of  his  successors.  This,  how- 
ever, is  preserved  in  a  closet  high  in 
the  wall,  which  is  safely  locked  with 
three  keys,  kept  by  diflereut  officials, 
and  only  exhibited  on  the  centenary 
festival  of  the  Cathedral.§  The  bronze 
chair  is  supported  by  four  fathers  of 
the  Church— SS.  Augustin,  Ambrose, 

■\  The  tomb  lies  under  the  nearest  left-hand 
column  of  the  Canopy. 

J  There  is  no  special  significance  in  the 
number.  More  would  probably  be  placed,  if 
there  were  room  for  them. 

$  A  good  photograph  of  this  very  curious 
monument  may  be  had  at  Spithover's.  For  its 
history,  see  De  Rossi,  in  the  Bull.  Crist,  of 
1867. 
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Chrysostom,  and  Athanasius.  On  the 
rt.  is  a  monument  to  Urban  VIII.  (13), 
by  Bernini  (1644) ;  on  the  1.  that  of 
♦iPAiL  III.  (14),  by  Guglielmo  della 
Porta,  to  whom  its  execution  was  con- 
fided, by  the  advice  of  Michel  An gelo. 
It  is  the  finest  of  the  sepulchral  mo- 
numents in  St.  Peter's,  and  cost 
4800Z.  The  Statue  of  the  Pope  is  of 
bronze :  the  allegorical  figures,  in 
marble,  of  Prudence  and  Justice,  are 
said  to  be  portraits  of  his  mother,  Gio- 
vanna  Caetani,  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Giulia  Farnese.  The  latter  was  co- 
vered with  a  robe  in  painted  lead  by 
Bernini,  enlarged  by  order  of  Pius  IX. 
The  profile  of  the  elder  woman  recalls 
that  of  Dante. — L.  The  statues  of 
Tenderness  and  Abundance,  formerly 
at  the  Tomb,  were  removed  to  the 
Pal.  Famese  in  1629.  On  the  side 
walls  of  the  Tribune  are  inscriptions 
relative  to  the  publication  here,  on 
Dec.  8th,  1854,  of  the  Dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
who  were  present  on  that  occasion. 
Among  these  were  Card.  Wiseman, 
and  ten  or  eleven  English,  Irish,  and 
American  bishops,  including  Abp. 
McHale  and  Cullen. 

BIGHT  AISLE.— Over  the  Porta 
Santa,  Mosaic  (15)  of  St.  Peter  (1675). 
Cappella  della  Pieta.  Over  the  altar  is 
the  celebrated  marble  *Pieta  (16),  by 
Michel  Angela,  executed  in  his  24th 
year,  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
amba.ssador,  Card.  Jean  Villiers  de  la 
Grolaie,  abbot  of  St.  Denis.  It  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion. Michel  Angelo  has  inscribed 
hi.s  name  on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  only  work  on 
■which  he  ever  did  so.  In  the  well- 
known  letter  written  by  Francis  I.  to 
Michel  Angelo  in  1507,  in  which  the 
king  requests  him  to  send  some  of  his 
works  to  Paris  to  adorn  one  of  tlie 
royal  chapels,  this  Pietk  and  the 
Statue  of  Christ  in  S.  M.  sopra  Mi- 
nerva are  particularly  mentioned.  On 
tiie  rt.  is  the  C.  dklla  Colonna 
Santa,  containing  a  column  in  white 
marble,  one  of  the  twelvo  which  orna- 
mented the  Confession  of  t!ie  Old  Jia- 


silica.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  be  the  one  against  which 
our  Saviour  leaned  when  he  disputed 
with  the  doctors ;  it  is  highU^  orna- 
mented with  reliefs  and  spiral  flutings, 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  pyramidal  cago 
of  ironwork.  The  marble  well-mouth 
which  surrounds  the  base  was  added 
by  Card.  Orsini  in  1438.t  On  the  1. 
is  a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which 
formerly  stood  the  baptismal  font, 
bearing  the  name  of  Anicius  Probus, 
prefect  of  Rome  (395).  It  has  reliefs 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  with  other 
Saints. 

Cappella  del  Crocifisso  (17),  con- 
taining a  wooden  crucifix  sculptured 
by  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  a  mosaic  of 
St.  Nicholas,  by  Cristofori.  Hero 
are  preserved  all  relics  belonging  to 
St.  Peter's,  except  the  three  principal 
ones  which  are  kept  beneath  the 
Cupola.  Over  the  entrance  stands 
a  white  marble  statue  of  Leo  XII. 
(18),  by  Gius.  Fabris,  raised  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  caused  that  of 
Innocent  .XIII.,  which  stood  here, 
to  be  removed.  The  Pope  chose  out 
of  humility  to  be  buried  under  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  of  his 
patron  Saint.  He  is  represented  as 
blessing  the  people  from  the  Loggia ; 
among  the  cardinals  below  by  the 
1.  arm  of  the  chair  may  be  distin- 
guished Gregory  XVI.  Opposite  is 
a  bronze  monument  to  (19)  Christina 
of  Sweden  (1689),  by  Carlo  Fontanel. 
On  the  sarcophagus  below  is  a  white 
marble  relief  by  Jean  Te'odon,  repre- 
senting the  queen's  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  in  the  cathedral  of 
Innsbruck,  in  1655. 

Chapel  of  St.  Ssbastian  (20),  with  a 
mosaic  copy  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saint,  by  DomenicUino  (S.  M.  dcgli 
Angeli).  Under  the  next  archway 
are  monuments  to  Innocent  XII.  (21) 
by  Filippo  della  Valle,  in  which  tho 
Pope  is  represented  sitting,  supported 

f  Prof.  Lanciani  however  thinks  that  tliese 
twolve  column?,  eleven  of  which  remain,  are 
fantastic  Roman  work  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and 
that  Hix  of  them  were  added  (n  (,he  8th, _ 
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by  Charity  and  Justice ;  and  to  (22) 
the  Countess  Matilda  (1115),  by 
Bernini.  She  was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  8t.  Benedict  at  Mantua ; 
Urban  VIII.  had  her  remains  removed 
to  St.  Peter's  in  1635.  The  relief  on 
the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII.  giving  absolution  to  the  Emp. 
Henry  IV.  at  Canossa,  in  1077. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (23). 
— Over  the  altar  is  a  tabernacle  of  lapis 
liizuli  and  gilt  bronze  in  the  form  of 
Bramaute's  circular  temple  at  S. 
rietro  in  Montorio.  The  altarpiece 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  who  designed  the  stucco 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  The  door  on  the  left  leads 
into  the  Vatican  Palace.  On  the 
rt.  is  the  very  beautiful  *Tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (24),  in  bronze,  with  reliefs 
of  allegorical  figures  by  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo  (1493).  Julius  II.,  of  the 
same  family,  is  also  buried  under 
this  monument;  the  only  memorial 
to  this  extraordinary  pontiff,  who  so 
greatly  contributed  to  the  raising  of 
the  magnificent  edifice  in  which  his 
ashes  now  lie  neglected,  being  a  small 
marble  slab  let  into  the  pavement. 
(See  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.)  The 
mosaic  over  the  adjacent  altar  is  a 
copy  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio's  Entomb- 
ment in  the  Vatican.  The  two  spiral 
columns  of  Tyrian  marble  are  from 
the  Old  Confession.  In  this  Chapel 
the  bodies  of  the  Popes  used  to  lie 
in  state  for  three  days,  which  is  the 
reason  why  it  has  a  railing. 

Under  the  next  arch  is  (25)  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1585),  during 
whose  pontificate  took  place  the 
reform  of  the  calendar,  by  Camilla 
Husconi.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of 
Gregory  XIV.  (26),  a  simple  urn  in 
stucco  with  an  empty  undecorated 
niche.  The  mosaic  over  the  altar  of 
S.  Girolamo  (27),  on  the  great  pier, 
is  a  copy  of  Domenichino's  picture 
(Vatican).     To  the  rt.  is  the 

Cappella  Gregoriana  (28),  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo,  at  a  cost  of  20,000Z. 
The  cupola  is  covered  with  mosaics 


by  Girolamo  Muziani.  Over  the  altar 
is  (29)  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso 
(1118),  from  the  old  Basilica  ;  beneath 
it,  the  Tomb  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
who.se  remains  were  transferred  hither 
from  the  Madonna  di  Campo  Marzio 
by  Gregory  XIII.  Before  the  altar  is 
the  large  circular  slab-tomb  of  Gre- 
gory XV.;  and  on  the  rt.  (30)  the 
monument  of  Gregory  XVI.,  by  Amici^ 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  cardinals 
he  created  during  his  long  pontifi- 
cate. The  reliefs  have  reference  to 
the  interest  taken  by  this  Pope  in  iho 
Armenian  and  other  Eastern  Churches. 
Under  the  next  arch  is  (31)  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.,  by  Pietro  Bracci,  with 
a  statue  of  the  Pope,  and  figures  of 
Science  and  Charity.  'By  pushing 
mannerism  to  an  extreme  point,  this 
artist  created  a  wholesome  reaction  in 
art,  and  the  next  commission  for  a 
Papal  Tomb  was  given  to  Canova' 
(^see  below). — L.  Opposite  (32)  is  a 
mosaic  altarpiece  of  St.  Basil,  celebrat- 
ing mass  before  the  Emperor  Valens, 
after  Subleyras  (S.  M.  degli  Angeli). 

EIGHT  TRANSEPT.— 1st  altar,  (33) 
mosaic  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  after  Caroselli ;  2nd,  (34) 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus  and 
Martinianus,  after  Valentin  (Vatican); 
3rd,  (35)  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus, 
after  Poussin  (Vatican).  In  this  tran- 
sept, enclosed  for  the  purpose,  was 
held  tlie  great  Oecumenic  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  convened  by  Pius  IX. 
in  Dec.  1869. 


Rt.  Aisle  of  the  Tribune.— At  the 
1st  altar  1.  (36)  is  a  mosaic  of  the 
Navicella,  after  Lanfranco.  Opposite 
(37)  is  the  magnificent  *Tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.  (1769),  by  Canova,  one 
of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame,  ~a 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece ;  it  was  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  after  8  years'  labour. 
The  Pope,  a  fine  expressive  figure,  is 
praying  ;  on  one  side  is  the  genius  of 
Death  sitting  with  his  torch  reversed, 
the  most  perfect  piece  of  sculpture  in 
the  basilica ;  on  the  other  is  the  figure 
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of  Religion.  Of  the  lions  at  the 
angles,  the  sleeping  one  ranks  among 
the  finest  efforts  of  modern  sculpture. 
It  was  Clement  XIII.  who  refused  to 
suppress  the  Jesuits,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  Portugal  by  Pom- 
bal  in  1759.  The  mosaic  further  on 
(38)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  well- 
known  St.  Michael  by  Guido  Reni 
(Cappuccini).  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(39),  after  Guercino,  is  the  finest  work 
of  this  class  in  St.  Peter's  (Conscrva- 
tori).  Next  comes  (4l))  the  Tomb  of 
Clement  X.,  by  Rossi,  with  a  statue 
by  Ercole  Ferrata,  and  a  poor  relief 
of  the  Pope  opening  the  Porta  Santa. 
Opposite  (41),  a  mosaic  of  St.  Peter 
resuscitating  Tabitha,  after  Costanzi 
(S.  M.  degli  Angeli). 

Left  Aisle  of  the  Tribune. — At  the 
great  pier  on  the  1.  (42)  is  a  mosaic  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  after  Mancini. 
Opposite  (43)  is  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
VIII.  (1691),  by  Arrigo  di  San  Martino, 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  pope,  and 
marble  figures  of  Religion  and  Pru- 
dence, by  Angelo  de  Rossi ;  the  relief 
represents  the  canonization  of  five 
saints.  At  the  extremity  of  the  aisle 
(44)  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo,  over  which 
is  a  large  relief  by  Algardi  (1G50), 
representing  that  pope  threatening 
Attila  with  the  vengeance  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Rome  (see  p.  2G0).  In  front  of  it  is 
a  circular  marble  slab  covering  the 
remains  of  Leo  XII.,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion written  by  himself.  Opposite 
is  (4a)  the  chapel  of  the 

Madonna  della  Colonna,  with  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  painted  on  a  column 
of  porta  santa  whi(rh  stood  in  the 
ancient  Basilica.  Under  the  altar 
(40)  is  an  old  sarcophagus  with  reliefs 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  Dispute  in 
the  Temple,  IMoses  and  Elias,  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  It  contains  the 
remains  of  Leo  IL  (G83),  IIL  (81G;, 
and  IV.  (855).  Further  on  towards 
the  transept  is  (47)  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VII.  (1G67),  the  last  and 
most  disagreeable  work  of  Jkrnini. 
Opposite  id  (48)  an  oil  painting  on 
slate  by  Francesco  Vamiiy  representing 


the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  with  Vestals 
seated  in  the  back-ground. 

LEFT  TRANSEPT. — At  the  central 
altar  is  (49)  a  mosaic  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter  after  Guido  Reni 
(Vatican);  on  the  rt.  (50)  the  Incre- 
dulity of  St.  Thomas,  after  Camuccini ; 
on  the  1.  (51),  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  after  Domenichino  (Cap- 
puccini). In  this  transept  are  Con- 
fessionals for  penitents  of  various 
nations,  served  by  the  College  of 
Penitentiaries  attached  to  the  Vati- 
can. In  front  of  the  central  altar  is 
the  plain  slab  tomb  of  Falestrina 
(1594),  at  one  time  choir-master  of 
St.  Peter's. 

Outer  Left  Aisle. — At  the  great  pier 
on  the  1.,  (52)  Death  of  Sapphira,  after 
RoncalU  (S.  M.  degli  Angeli);  and 
opposite,  over  the  door  leading  to  the 
Sacristy  (see  below),  a  poor  monu- 
ment (53)  to  Pius  VIII.  by  Tenerani. 
Further  on,  the 

Cappella  Clementina  (54),  built  by 
Clement  VIII.,  to  which  the  remains 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Groat  were  finally 
transferred,  after  several  removals,  in 
1G05.  Over  the  altar  (55)  is  a  Mosaic 
representing  a  miracle  of  St.  Gregory, 
after  And.  Sacchi  (Vatican). 

Over  the  door  leading  to  the  Gallery 
of  the  Winter  Choir  is  (5G)  the  *Tomb 
of  Pius  VII.  (1823),  by  Thorvaldsen, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  27,000  scudi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his 
devoted  minister  and  friend  Card. 
Consalvi.  The  Pope  is  seated  on  his 
throne  between  genii  representing  His- 
tory and  Time,  and  figures  of  Power 
and  Wisdom.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
great  pier  is  (57)  a  mosaic  of  the  Trans- 
figuration after  Raphael,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  original. 

Inner  Left  Aisle. — On  the  rt.  under 
the  arcade  is  (58)  the  tomb  of  Leo  XI, 
(1G05),  who  reigned  only  27  days,  by 
Ahjardiy  with  a  relief  representing  the 
abjuration  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
before  the  Pope's  legates,  one  of  wliom 
was  Card,  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
XI.  Opposite  (59)  is  that  of  Innocent 
XI.  (1GS9)  by  Monot,  of  Besan^on;  the 
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relief  represents  the  raising:  of  the  siege 
of  Vicuna  by  John  Sobieski.     The 

Cappella  del  Coro  or  Canon's 
Choir  (60)  has  three  rows  of  stalls  and 
two  organs ;  the  decorations  are  by 
Giacomo  delta  Porta.  Here  the  Daily 
Services  are  held  with  choral  accom- 
paniment— best  music  on  Sun.  and 
Fri.  afternoon.  Over  the  altar  is  a 
mosaic  of  the  Conception,  after  Fietro 
Bianclii  (S.  M.  degli  Angeli).  This 
INIadonna  was  solemnly  crowned  by 
Pius  IX.  immediately  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Dogma  in  1854. 

Under  the  next  arch  is  (61)  the 
bronze  *Tomb  of  Innocent  VIII. 
(1492),  by  Fietro  and  Antonio  Folla- 
jiiolo ;  on  a  bracket  is  a  sitting  statue 
of  the  Pope,  holding  a  spear-head,  in 
allusion  to  the  gift  of  Bajazet  II.  to 
the  pontiff  of  the  spear  which  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour.  Opposite  is 
the  temporary  resting-place  of  the 
last  pontiff,  whose  remains  lie  here 
until  the  completion  of  his  monument 
on  the  spot  chosen  by  himself  else- 
where. Pius  IX.  lay  here  from  Jan. 
1878  till  July  1881,  when  he  was 
finally  buried  at  S.  Lorenzo.  Over  the 
next  altar  is  (62)  a  mosaic  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  after 
Fomanelli  (S.  M.  degli  Angeli).  Fine 
*view  of  the  Interior  from  this  point. 

Further  on  are  two  monuments 
which  will  interest  the  English  travel- 
ler. On  the  rt.,  over  the  door  leading 
to  the  roof  and  the  dome,  is  (63)  that  of 
INIaria  Clementina  Sobiesky  (wife  of 
the  Pretender  James  III.),  called  here 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland  (1745).  Opposite  is  (64)  the 
Monument  of  the  Stuarts,  by  Ca- 
nova,  with  busts  of  James  III.  and  his 
sons  Charles  Edward  (1766)  and 
Henry,  Cardinal  York  (1819).  The 
principal  expense  of  this  monument 
was  defrayed  from  the  privy  purse  of 
George  IV.  Here  the  title  of  King  of 
England  is  only  given  to  the  first 
Pretender ;  but  it  is  applied  to  all 
three  in  the  subterranean  church, 
where  their  remains  lie.  The  red 
porphyry  Font  in  the  Baptistery  (65) 
formed  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in 


which  the  Emperor  Otho  II.  (983) 
was  buried.  The  mosaic  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ  is  after  C.  Maratta 
(S.M.  degli  Angeli);  St.  Peter  bap- 
tizing his  gaolers  in  the  Mamertine 
prison,  after  Fasseri ;  and  the  Baptism 
of  the  Centurion,  after  C.  Frocaccini. 
The  mosaics  of  St,  Peter's  were  all 
made  in  the  Studio  del  Musaico  of 
the  Vatican  (p.  293),  after  twenty 
vears'  labour,  at  an  average  cost  of 
4500Z. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  by  a  door  in 
the  1.  transept,  was  built  by  Pius  VI. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775)  at  the  cost  of  a  million  scudi 
(200,000?.),  including  the  Canon'.s 
residence  attached  thereto.  Just  with- 
in the  doorway  leading  to  it  are  statues 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  old  Basilica.  Fixed  into 
the  walls  of  the  Canon's  corridor  are 
several  ancient  inscriptions,  dis- 
covered in  digging  the  foundations, 
including  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvaies, 
illustrated  by  Mariniand  Henzen.  The 
octagonal  Sagrestia  Comune  has  eight 
fluted  columns  of  grey  marble  from 
Hadrian's  Villa.  The  Deposition  by  L. 
Sahattini  is  said  to  have  been  sketclied 
by  M.  Angelo.  The  gilt-bronze  cock 
over  the  clock  on  the  arch  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  bell-tower  of 
the  ancient  Basilica.  On  the  left 
opens  the  Sagrestia  dei  Caxonici, 
with  a  bronze-gilt  bust  of  St.  Peter 
on  a  short  column  of  Egyptian  ala- 
baster. The  Chapel  contains  an  early 
*Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
by  Gitdio  Eomano,  and  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul, 
by  II  Fat  tore.  In  the  adjacent 
Chapter-House  are  three  very  inter- 
esting *panels  from  the  old  Confession, 
painted  on  both  sides,  by  Giotto.  In 
the  centre,  our  Saviour  enthroned,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  and  a  portrait 
of  Card.  Stefan eschi,  for  whom  they 
were  executed  in  1300.  On  the  rt., 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;  on  the  1., 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  back, 
St.  Peter  enthroned.  The  four  smaller 
panels  represent  SS.  Andrew,  John, 
James,  and  Paul.  On  the  predella, 
Apostles  and  Madonna.   Here  also  are 
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14  fragments  of  ♦Frescoes  by  Mclozzo 
da  Forli,  angels  playing  on  mnsical 
instruments,  and  heads  of  Apostles. 
They  were  originally  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Tribune  in  the  Church  of 
the  Apostoli,  and  were  brought  hero 
in  1711  (see  QuirinaJ). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Octagon 
is  the  Sagrestia  dei  Beneficiati, 
with  a  bronze-gilt  bust  of  St.  Paul. 
Ill  the  Chapel  is  the  Delivery  of  the 
Keys,  by  Muziani,  and  the  Madonna 
della  Febbre,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  round  Chapel,  which  served  as 
the  ancient  Sacristy.  It  stands  within 
a  relief  of  the  Entombment,  in  the 
style  of  Donatello.  Here  stood  for- 
merly INIichel  Angelo's  Pietk.  In  the 
Treasury  (open  from  10  till  12)  are 
})re8erved  the  church  ornaments,  in- 
cluding several  crucitixes  and  six 
splemiid  candelabra  from  the  designs 
of  Michel  Arnjelo  and  Bcnvenuto 
Cellini;  a  beautiful  chalice,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones,  given 
by  Card.  Yf)rk ;  and  some  rich  altar- 
plate  and  jewelled  mitres.  The  dal- 
matic worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charlemagne,  although  up- 
wards of  1000  years  old,  is  in  remark- 
able preservation.  Here  also  are 
many  richly  embroidered  copes,  and 
other  church  vestments.  Above  the 
Sacristy  are  the  Archives  (seldom 
shown).  On  the  steps  is  a  sitting 
Statue  of  Pius  VI.,  by  Agostino 
J'enna.  Over  the  door,  fragments  of 
the  chains  of  the  port  of  Smyrna  and 
of  th(j  gates  of  Tuni.s,  the  latter  pre- 
Bonted  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  Charles  V. 
Within,  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  George  with 
rniniaturt.'S  by  Giotto ;  the  famous 
l)archmeut  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero;  a  Terence;  and  a  Persius  of 
very  early  date. 

The  SAGEE  OEOTTE  VATICANE, 
"r  Crypt,  consists  f»f  two  j)ortions,  tlu^ 
Grotte  Nuove  and  Grotte  Vecchie,  and 
is  practically  closed  to  the  public. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  tli<rht  of  stairs 
under  the  dome  behind  the  statue  of 
S.  V(;ronica,  which  descend  to  h 
hor.sfi-shoo  corridor,  having  the  Con- 
tcs.siou  on  it(i  centre,  and  four  Chapels 


immediately  beneath  the  statues  of 
SS.  Veronica,  Andrew,  Longinus,  and 
Helena.  The  Crypt  was  in  a  great 
measure  remodelled  by  Paul  V.,  who 
retained  however  some  of  the  more 
ancient  chapels,  placing  in  them 
several  works  of  art  from  the  old 
Basilica. 

On  entering  and  turning  to  the  rt. 
is  the  Chapel  of  S.  M.  in  Portico,  also 
called  the  Madonna  della  Bitcciata^ 
from  a  much  injured  picture  of  the 
Virgin  in  it,  attributed  to  Simone 
Martini,  which  stood  under  the  portico 
of  the  old  basilica.  On  either  side  are 
several  ancient  tombs,  statues  of  SS. 
John  and  Matthew  from  the  monu- 
ment to  Nicholas  V.  (1455),  and  ono 
of  St.  Peter,  by  Paolo  da  Siena ; 
several  early  Christian  inscriptions, 
a  statue  of  Benedict  XI.,  and  a  view 
of  the  old  basilica.  Ke-entering  the 
corridor,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
last  chapel,  is  the  Cappella  del  Salva- 
torino,  and  near  it  the  marble  cross 
which  crowned  the  front  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  Outside  the  chapel  of 
S.  M.  del  Portico  is  a  curious  10th 
cent,  mosaic  of  our  Lord  between  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  stood  over  the 
tomb  of  Otho  II.  in  the  atrium  of  the 
old  basilica. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Cappella  di 
S.  M.  delle  Partorienti  are  statues  of 
tiie  two  SS.  James  from  Nicholas  V.'s 
monument,  several  Christian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  5th  and  6th  cent.,  a 
Virgin  in  mosaic  of  the  8th,  another 
of  an  angel,  after  Giotto,  a  half-length 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  a  portrait  in  mosaic 
of  l*ope  John  VII.,  and  a  painting  of 
tho  Virgin,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  chapel.  In  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew  are 
several  inscriptions,  ono  relative  to 
the  draining  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
Vatican  by  I*ope  St.  Damasus  in  tho 
4th  cent.,  remarkable  for  the  elegant 
form  of  tiie  letters.  Among  numeroua 
fragments  of  sculpture,  tiie  most  re- 
markable arc  statues  of  SS.  Bartho- 
lomew and  John,  from  tho  monument 
of  Calixtus  III. ;  the;  Doctors  of  tho 
Church,   with    angels,   from    that    of 
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Nicholas  V. ;  and  an  inscription  of 
tlie  time  of  Grutiau,  Yalentinian,  and 
Theodosius,  relative  to  certain  pro- 
perties held  by  the  Basilica. 

We  next  reach  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Ijonginus,  with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron 
baint  after  And.  Sacclii.  Further  on 
are  several  mosaics  and  statues ;  our 
Saviour  and  St.  Andrew  from  the 
monument  of  Nicholas  V. ;  reliefs  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  from  the 
Tomb  of  Paul  II.  The  large  reliefs 
of  events  in  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Confessio,  formed  a  part  of  the 
cihorium  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  old 
church.  The  paintings  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Helena  relate  chiefly  to  the  life 
of  St.  Andrew,  whose  relics  were 
originally  deposited  here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confession,  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneath 
the  high  altar  in  the  Basilica  above. 
Over  the  altar  are  pictures  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  of  the  time  of  Calixtus  II. 
(1122).  Opposite  the  entrance  is 
the  *sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus, 
Prefect  of  Ptome  (359)  :  it  was  dis- 
covered in  1595,  in  excavating  for 
the  Grotte  Nuove,  near  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands.  The  tomb  is 
covered  with  sculptures,  divided  into 
compartments  by  columns,  some 
twisted,  others  covered  with  ara- 
besques in  relief,  representing  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
at  the  ends  St.  Peter  seized  by  the 
Jews,  and  Job  comforted  by  his 
Friends.  The  smaller  reliefs  over 
the  columns  between  the  arches  re- 
present a  lamb  holding  a  wand,  per- 
forming some  of  the  miracles  repre- 
sented on  tlie  early  Christian  paintings 
of  the  Catacombs,  such  as  the  Kaisiug 
of  Lazarus,  and  the  Multiplication  of 
the  Loaves. 

The  Grotte  Vecchie  occupy  the 
space  beneath  the  nave  of  the  modern 
basilica,  extending  to  nearly  opposite 
the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and  Choir; 


they  formed  the  crypt  of  the  ancient 
Church. 

They  have  undergone  little  change, 
except  that  the  pavement  of  the  old 
Church  has  been  laid  down  on  their 
floor.     They  consist  of  three  parallel 
corridors,  separated  by   massive  pil- 
asters   supporting     low    arches.      In 
these    crypts    are    several    tombs  of 
popes  and  historical  personages,  some 
of  which  stood  in  the  old  basilica.f 
Near  the  entrance  of  S.  corridor  is 
a  marble  inscription  or  cojiy  of  the 
celebrated  donation  to  the  Church  of 
all  her  possessions  by  the    Countess 
Matilda  in  1102.     The  altar  of  the 
Sulvatore,   at  the    extremity  of    the 
central  corridor,  has  a  curious  relief 
of  the  Virgin  by  Arnolfo,  which  once 
stood  over  the  monument  of  Boniface 
VIII. ;    before  it  are  the   graves  of 
Charlotte  Queen  of  Cyprus  (1847)  and 
of  Pius  VI.     Under  a  neighbouring 
arch  in  the  S.  aisle  are  the  tombs  of 
the  three  last  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  who  died  at  Rome— here  called 
James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry 
IX.    Further  on  is  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  corridor 
are   the  tombs  of  Pope   Gregory  V., 
and  the  Emp.  Otho  II.  (988),  formerly 
under  the  portico  of  the  old  basilica  ; 
and  the  empty  tomb,  with  his  recum- 
bent statue  on  the  cover,  of  Alexander 

f  The  earlier  Popes  were  buried  in  the  Cata- 
combs, especially  during  times  of  persecution, 
when  they  '  sought  the  proximity  of  martyrs. 
The  Vatican  began  to  be  the  official  ^ilausoleum 
of  the  Popes  with  Leo  I.  ini461.'— Z-.  At  first 
they  were  buried  in  the  forecourt  only,  but 
afterwards,  from  the  time  of  Sergius  I.  (701), 
in  the  interior.  That  Pope  translated  the 
remains  of  Leo  I.  to  a  Chapel  in  the  S.  transept, 
and  raised  over  him  a  splendid  monument, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.  in  1607. 
Nearly  all  the  subsequent  Popes  had  monu- 
ments in  the  old  Basilica,  on  the  destruction 
of  which  by  Julius  II.  several  were  removed 
to  other  churches  in  Rome.  A  few  were  set 
up  in  the  new  Church  ;  others  in  churches  or 
chapels  founded  by  their  families ;  whilst  some 
were  interred  in  churches  they  had  selected 
as  their  last  resting-places,  or  in  the  Church  of 
the  religious  order  to  which  they  had  belonged. 
In  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  cents,  several  popes 
were  buried  in  the  Lateran  Basilica;  but, 
except  some  scattered  fragments,  all  traces  of 
their  original  tombs  have  disappeared.  On 
this  subject  the  reader  will  find  interesting  in- 
formation in  Gregorovius'  little  volume  on  the 
Tombs  of  the  Popes. 
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VI.,  his  ashes  having  been  removed, 
with  those  of  Calixtus  III-,t  to  the 
Spanish  national  Church  of  S.  M.  di 
MoDserrato.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  central  corridor  are  receptacles 
for  the  praecordia  of  Christina  Queen 
of  Sweden  and  of  Benedict  XIII. 
The  greater  number  of  the  popes 
are  laid  in  the  N.  aisle.  At  its 
"NV.  extremity  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Boniface  YIII.,  with  his  recumbent 
statue,  by  Arnolfo,  interesting  as  a 
work  of  art ;  on  the  head  is  the  tiara 
with  the  double  ring  of  gold  first  used 
by  this  ix)ntitF,  the  triple  circlet  dating 
from  the  time  of  Clement  V.  Then 
follow  Pius  II.  and  III.,  whose  monu- 
ments were  removed  to  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Basilica,  Next  is  the  tomb  of  the 
only  English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  (N. 
Breahspear)^  in  red  granite,  with 
sculptured  bulls'  heads;  it  was  this 
j)ontiff  who  caused  Arnaldo  da  Brescia 
to  be  so  cruelly  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  who  crowned  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  in  St.  Peter's.  Opposite  is  that 
of  Nicholas  V.,  with  inscription  by 
JEnesiS  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Following 
the  outer  wall  on  this  side  stand 
successively  the  tombs  of  Paul  II., 
with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Pontiff", 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole ;  of  Julius  III. ; 
Nicholas  III. ;  Urban  IV. ;  Marcellus 
II. ;  Innocent  IX.,  and  of  Card.  Eroli, 
the  latter  once  celebrated  for  its 
sculptures.  In  a  recess  beyond, 
amongst  several  others,  that  of  Agnese 
Caetani  Colonna,  the  only  lady  not 
of  royal  descent  who  has  a  monument 
in  St.  Peter's. 

The  ♦Ascent  to  the  Dome  may  be 
made  daily  from  8  to  11  a.m.  (/Vj- 
vi'uso  at  No.  8,  Via  della  Sagrestia, 
near  the  end  of  the  1.  corridor  in  the 
Piazza).  The  entrance  is  through  a 
door  in  the  1.  aisle,  opposite  the  Stuart 
monument.      For    special   occasions, 

+  The  ashes  of  the  two  Popes  in  question 
were  removed  from  St.  I'eter's  about  the  year 
1619,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  on  the 
demand  of  a  .Spanish  ecclesiaHtical  dignitary 
named  Vives,  who  offered  to  raise  a  mauHoleum 
"  '  '  ■  il  Cliurch  to  the  two  great  Popes 
n  ;  but  dying  soon  afterwardH, 
L —     -.'J  never  carried  into  effect. 


apply  to  the  Economo.  It  is  highly 
recommended,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  a  correct  notion  can  be  formed 
of  the  immensity  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
as  presenting  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary spectacles  in  the  world.  A 
broad  paved  spiral  staircase  a  cordoni 
leads  to  the  loof  by  a  gentle  incline 
of  142  easy  steps.  On  the  walls  (at 
the  foot)  are  inscriptions  recording 
various  Jubilees  and  (near  the  top)  the 
names  of  royalties  who  have  made  the 
ascent.  On  the  roof  turn  to  the  1. 
towards  the  foot  of  the  cupola,  and  on 
entering  it  to  the  rt.  From  one  of 
the  inner  great  circular  galleries,  tlie 
visitor  may  look  down  on  the  church 
below.  It  is  from  this  point  that  we 
can  best  appreciate  tlie  stupendous 
size  and  proportions  of  the  building. 
People  on  the  pavement  below  look 
too  diminutive  to  be  human  beings  ; 
and  the  mosaics  of  the  dome,  which 
seen  from  below  are  minute  and 
delicate  works,  are  here  found  to  be 
coarsely  executed  in  the  only  style 
which  could  produce  effect  at  such  a 
distance  (steady  head  required). 

[In  one  of  the  piers  which  support 
the  dome  is  a  chamber  containing  a 
*Model  of  the  Church,  by  Michel 
Angela,  and  another  of  the  ancient 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  Permission  (see 
p.  [38]).] 

The  stairs  from  this  point  lead 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome 
to  the  base  of  the  lantern ;  hence 
another  flight  takes  us  to  the  top, 
from  which  rises  the  ball :  to  this  a 
nearly  vertical  ladder  allows  the  visitor 
to  ascend,  without  danger,  but  not 
without  inconvenience,  especially  for 
ladies.  The  Ball,  formed  of  copper 
plates,  is  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  10  persons.  A  small 
iron  ladder  winds  round  the  exterior 
of  the  ball  to  the  cross,  which  is  10 
feet  in  height.  The  *view  from  tho 
balcony  at  the  lxi.se  of  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  ball  is  splendid.  The  whole 
of  Home  with  her  bare  Campagna  is 
spread  out  like;  a  map  in  the  fore- 
ground, bounded  on  the  f)ne  side  by 
the  chain  of  Apennines  and  the  Alban 
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Hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Mcdi- 
ternmean.  There  is  scarcely  any 
prominent  object  of  interest  in  the 
modern  city  which  may  not  easily  bo 
distinguished,  and  the  panorama  of 
the  Apennines  and   other  encircling 


mountains  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 
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Church  Ceremonies. 

The  gorgeous  and  elaborate  func- 
tions for  which  St.  Peter's  was  once 
so  famous,  when  the  Pope  attended 
in  full  state  with  his  cardinals  and 
court,  have  been  discontinued  since 
1870 ;  as  also  the  grand  illumination 
of  the  Basilica  on  Easter  Sunday  and 
the  eve  and  festival  of  St.  Peter 
(29  June),  which  used  to  attract 
many  thousands  of  spectators. 

Pius  IX.  never  appeared  in  public 
after  the  Italian  occupation;  but  his 
successor,  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  liis 
ordination  and  consecration  (1888  and 
1893),  performed  mass  at  the  high 
altar  of  the  Basilica  in  the  presence 
of  many  thousand  worshippers. 

Any  one  desirous  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  Church  festivals  in  the 
past,  especially  those  in  Holy  Week, 
will  find  it  in  a  small  volume,  entitled 
Delle  Fonteficie  Funzioni  della  Setti- 
mana  Sm'ita,  di  Gaetano  Moroni. 
English  and  French  translations  may 
be  procured  at  Piale's  or  Spithover's 
libraries. 
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There  is  no  Palace  in  the  world 
;which  approaches  the  Vatican  in  in- 
^terest,  whether    we    regard  its   pro- 
'ininent  position  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  or  the  influence  exercised  by 
its  collections  on  the  learning    and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
years.     It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  plan,  and  composed 
of  "parts  constructed  at  different  times, 
without  regard  to  general  harmony. 
A  residence  was  probably  attached  to 
the  Basilica  at  an  early  period,  which 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  occupied 
at  his  coronation  in  768,  and  Otho  II. 
in  981.    A  new  building  was  begun  in 
1150  by  Eugenius  III.,  continued  by 
Celestin   III.,   and   surroimded   with 
walls  bv  Innocent  III.,  who  here  enter- 
tained Peter  II.,  King  of  Aragon,  in 
1205.    In   1278   it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.     The  popes  for  upwards 
of  1000  years  had  inhabited  the  La- 
teran  Palace,  and  did  not  make  the 
Vatican    their   permanent    residence 
until  after  their  return  from  Avignon, 
in  1377,  when  they  found  the  Lateran 
almost  in  ruins.     Gregory  XI.  then 
adopted  it  as  the  Pontifical  palace, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater  secu- 
rity enjoyed  in  it  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  John  XXIII. 
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iu  order  to    increase    this    security, 
built  the  covered  gallery  which  con* 
nects  the  palace  and  the  fortress,  along 
the  N.  line  of  the  Leonine  wall.    From 
that  time  the  popes  seem  to  have  vied 
with   each  other   in   the   extent  and 
variety  of  their  additions.  Niciiolas  V., 
in  1450,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
it  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  palace 
of  the  Christian  world,  by  including 
Avithin  its  precincts  all  the  offices  of 
the  Papal  Government  and  all  the  re- 
sidences of  the  Cardinals  ;  but  he  died 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  design. 
The  Torre  di  Borgia,  so  called  be- 
cause afterwards  occupied  by  Alex- 
ander VI.,  and  the  interesting  Private 
Chapel  (see  p.  292),  are  the  only  por- 
tions of  the  edifice  which  he  completed. 
The  buildings  of  Alexander  YI.  were 
distinguisljcd  from  the  later  works  by 
the  name  of  the  Old  Palace,  and  are 
now  called,   from   their  founder,  the 
Appartamenti  Borgia.  To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus   IV.,  in   1474,  added  the 
Sixtine   Chapel.     About  1490,  Inno- 
cent VIII.  erected  the  Belvedere  in 
the  garden,  from  the  designs  of  Anto- 
nio   del   Pollajuolo.   Julius   II.    con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  this  to  the 
Palace,   and   employed   Bramante  to 
execute  the  design.     Under  his  direc- 
tion    were     added     the     celebrated 
LoGGiE.     In  the  gardens  of  the  Belve- 
dere, Julius  laid   the  foundations  of 
the  Vatican  Museum.   After  his  death, 
Leo  X.  completed  the  Loggie  under 
the  direction  of  llaphad.     Paul  III. 
built  the  Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline 
Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
da  iSancjallo^  in  1534  ;  and  Sixtus  V. 
continued  the  design  of  Bramante,  but 
destroyed  the  unity  of  the  plan  by  con- 
structing across  the  rectangle  the  lino 
of    buildings  now    occupied   by   the 
Library.     This  section  of  the  palace, 
which  was  completed  under  Clement 
VIII.  in  IGOO,  includes  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  Pope,  and  is  Ijy  far 
the  most  conspicuous  j)ortion   of  the 
mass   of  buildings  which  rise  above 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro. 

Under  Urban  VIII.  Bernini  con- 
structed his  celebrated  stairciise,  the 
Scala  Regia  ;  Clement  XIV.  and 
Pius  VI.  built  a  new  range  of  apart- 


ments for  the  MuBEO  Pio-Clementino; 
and  Pius  VII.  added  the  Braccio 
Nuovo,  a  new  wing  covering  part  of 
the  terrace  of  Bramante,  and  running 
parallel  to  the  library  Leo  XII, 
began  a  series  of  chambers  for  the 
gallery  of  pictures,  which  were  finished 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  during  whose  ponti- 
ficate also  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan 
IMusEUMS  were  arranged.  Pius  IX. 
enclosed  the  Loggie  in  glass,  by  which 
the  invaluable  frescoes  of  Raphael  and 
his  school  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements ;  removed 
the  Gallery  of  Pictures  to  a 
more  suitable  situation  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Palace;  continued  the  de- 
coration of  the  Loggie  left  unfinished 
by  Gregory  XIII. ;  and  erected  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  portico  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Damasus,  and  thence  to 
the  state  apartments.  Leo  XIIL,  be- 
sides decorating  the  Gallery  of  Cande- 
labra with  frescoes  by  Seitz,  with  a 
pavement  of  precious  marbles,  and 
with  antique  statuary  from  recent 
excavations,  has  built  a  reading-room 
for  students  in  the  Vatican  library,  a 
new  wing  for  printed  books,  and  has 
thrown  open  the  Vatican  archives, 
providing  accommodation  for  students. 

The  successive  additions  to  the 
Vatican  Palace  during  upwards  of 
four  centuries  have  rendered  it,  like 
the  Palatine  of  old,  rather  a  collection 
of  separate  buildings  than  one  regidar 
structure.  The  space  it  occupies  is 
immense  :  its  length  is  384  yards,  and 
its  breadth  25G.  The  number  of  its 
halls,  chambers,  and  galleries  exceeds 
1 1,000 ;  it  has  eight  grand  staircases, 
200  smaller  ones,  and  20  courts. 

An  Englishman  may  pace  the  art 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  with  some 
just  pride  when  he  remembers  that 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  trea- 
sures were  replaced  in  their  present 
position  through  the  generosity  and 
firmness  of  the  British  Government. 
They  not  only  enforced  the  restitution 
by  the  French  of  the  plunder  accumu- 
lated in  the  Louvre  by  the  rapacious 
armies  of  Na})oleon,  but  even  contri- 
buted some  30,000/.  to  defray  the  ex- 
l)enses  of  the  removal,  whicii  tho 
finances  of  Pius  VH.  could  ill  afford, 
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no  other  allied  Power  contributing  a 
farthing. 

By  a  decree  of  May  I3th,  1871,  the 
Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  other  build- 
ings (see  p.  124),  were  placed  by  tlie 
Italian  Government  under  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Pope,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  forming  no  part  of  the 
\     political  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Entrance  to  the  Palace,  as  one 
faces  the  front  of  St.  Peter's,  is  at 
the  end  of  the  rt.  colonnade,  where 
a  few  steps  lead  to  the 

Bronze  Gate,  worked  with  the 
arms  of  Paul  Y.  and  Alexander  VII. 
It  is  flanked  by  two  columns  of  ^^a^'o- 
nazzetto,  and  surmounted  by  a  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  with  SS.  JPaul  and 
Peter  after  a  cartoon  by  Cav.  cVArpino. 
Inside  this  gate  the  Pope's  Swiss 
guards,  in  their  parti-coloured  uni- 
form, are  always  on  duty.  A  door  on 
the  rt.  here  gives  access  to  the  Scala 
PiA,  constructed  in  1866,  by  order  of 
Pius  IX.  It  ascends  to  the  Cortile 
Di  S.  Da3iaso,  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Loggie  of  Bramante. 

[The  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso  has  a 
fountain  of  1649,  supplied  by  the 
Acqua  Damasiana,  a  conduit  laid 
down  by  Pope  Damasus,  and  restored 
by  Innocent  X.  '  Its  feeding  springs 
are  at  S.  Antonino,  1200  yds.  AV.  of 
St.  Peter's  ;  and  it  furnishes  excel- 
lent water  for  the  use  of  the  Pope's 
household. — L.  The  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Pope  are  on  the  rt.,  and 
are  reached  by  a  grand  staircase 
leading  through  the  Sala  Clementina. 
In  the  ante-room  is  a  good  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  John 
Baptist,  Jerome,  Laurence,  and  Do- 
minic. A  door  on  the  1.  (for  readers 
only)  leads  from  the  Court  into  the 
Library,  and  another  into  the  Manu- 
factory of  Mosaics.] 

From  the  Bronze  Gate  we  mount  the 

Scala  Eegia,  by  Bernini,  remark- 
able for  the  effect  of  its  perspec- 
tive. At  the  top  of  the  first  flight  we 
obtain  a  Permesso  on  the  1.,  and 
ascend  to  the 


Sala  Eegia,  built  by  Antonio  da 
Sanfiallo,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
ambassadors.  The  stucco  ornaments 
on  the  walls  are  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  :  those  of  the  ceiling  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga.  The  best  of  the  very  in- 
ferior frescoes,  beginning  on  the  rt.  of 
the  entrance  door,  arc  the  League 
against  the  Turks,  by  Vasari ;  Absolu- 
tion of  the  Emp.  Henry  IV.  by  Gregory 
VII.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  by  Taddeo  and  Federigo 
Zucchero;  Removal  of  the  Holy  See 
from  Avignon  by  Gregory  XL  ; 
Frederic  Barbarossa  receiving  the 
benediction  of  Alexander  III.  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  by 
Giusepjje  della  Porta;  and  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A  door 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  opens  into 
the 

Cappella  Paclina,  built  in  1540  by 
Paul  III.,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
da  Sangallo.  It  is  only  used  in  great 
ceremonies,  chiefly  during  the  Holy 
Week.  Here  are  two  frescoes  by 
Michel  Angela,  much  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  candles.  The  best  pre- 
served is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
— very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  Tho 
other  represents  the  Crucilixion  of 
St.  Peter,  and  is  a  grand  and  stern 
composition.  The  remaining  frescoes, 
including  28  portraits  of  popes,  are  by 
Lorenzo  Sahhatini  and  Federigo  Zuc- 
chero, who  painted  the  roof. 

From  the  upper  end  of  the  Sala 
Eegia,  a  door  on  the  1.  gives  access  to 
the 

*Cappella  Sistina,  erected  by  Six- 
tus  IV.,  in  1473,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pontelli.  It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
hall,  49  yds.  long  and  17  wide,  with 
a  handsome  Singing  Gallery  on  the 
rt.,  and  is  divided  from  its  ante- 
chapel  by  a  beautifully  sculptured 
white  marble  screen.  The  floor  is  of 
Cosraatesque  mosaic,  and  the  altar 
beautifully  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  walls  beneath  the  win- 
dows are  divided  into  two  portions : 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation 
of  drapery,  was  intended  to  be 
covered  with  the  tapestries  executed 
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from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael;  the 
upper  contains  a  series  of  remarkable 
♦frescoes  by  eminent  artists  of  the 
15th  cent.,  which,  in  the  presence  of 
Michel  Angelo's  more  celebrated 
works,  have  not  received  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

Two  subjects  arc  over  the  main 
entrance,  and  six  on  each  side  of  the 
chapel.  First  Series,  on  the  1.  of  the 
Altar,  taken  from  the  Lite  of  Moses, 
and  illustrating  the  Old  Law : — 1 
Journey  of  INtoses  and  Zipporah  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Circumcision  of  their 
infant  Son,  by  Pinturicchio,\  much 
restored.  2  *Mose8  slaying  the 
Egyptian,  driving  away  the  Midianite 
Shepherds,  and  kneeling  before  the 
burning  bush,  by  Sandro  Botticelli — 
displaying  '  exuberant  power  and 
groat  gnindeur  of  landscape.'  3 
Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red 
Sea.  4  Adoration  and  Destruction 
of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  Moses  de- 
livering the  Commandments,  both  by 
CoAimo  liosselli — '  these  two  are  tame 
and  devoid  of  interest.'  5  Punish- 
ment of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
by  S.  Botticelli.  6  Publication  of  the 
Law,  and  Death  of  Moses,  by  Luca 
Signorelli.  Second  Series,  from  tlie 
Life  of  Christ,  illustrating  the  New- 
Law  : — (To  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar) 
1  Baptism  of  Christ,  probably  by 
rinturicchio,  much  restored.  2  Temp- 
tation of  our  Lord,  by  S.  Botticelli. 
3  ♦Calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  by 
J)om.  Ghirlandajo.  4  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  by  Cosimo  Rosselli.  5  *St.  Peter 
receiving  the  Keys,  by  Perugino,  '  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  liis  works.'  G  Last 
Supper,  by  C.  liosselli.  Over  the 
entrance  doorway  arc  the  Archangel 
bearing  away  the  body  of  Moses,  by 
Francesco  Salviati,  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  by  Lorn.  Ghirlandajo, 
botli  much  injuri^d  by  restoration  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  lietween 
the  windows  28  Portraits  of  I'opes,  by 
BotticeUi. 

The   *Ceilinc,    begun    ]jy    Michel 

f  .StudloH  for  fiKuros  in  this  fresco  are  to  ha 
found  in  the  w^-calh-d  •  llapliaci'H  Sketch- 
book' at  Venice.  .See  Mordli'H  'Italian 
MiiuterB,'  p.  278. 


Angelo  in  the  spring  of  1508,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Julius  II.,  was 
finished  in  the  autumn  of  1512.  The 
design  was  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  the  scheme  of  Scripture  history 
already  begun  upon  the  walls  by  the 
older  masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance  that  no  one  but  an  archi- 
tect and  a  painter  could  have*  con- 
ceived the  architectural  decorations 
which  form  a  framework  for  the  prin- 
cipal subjects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
the  figures,  which  are  subservient  to 
the  general  plan,  and  carry  out  the 
sublime  idea  which  presides  over  it, 
even  in  the  minutest  details. 

On  the  flat  central  portion  of  the 
roof  are  ninefsubjects,  in  alternately 
small  and  large  oblongs,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge.  Commenc- 
ing from  the  end  near  the  Last  Judg- 
ment:— 1  Separation  of  Light  and 
Darkness.  2  Creation  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  3  Creation  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  4  *Creationof  Adam.  5*Crea- 
tion  of  Eve.  6  The  Fall  and  Expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  the  serpent  Iiaving 
the  body  of  a  female;  tlie  figure  of 
Eve  is  one  of  the  most  faultless  per- 
sonifications of  female  beauty  which 
painting  has  ever  produced.  Raphael 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed  a 
l)art  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrcice's  collection. 
7  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  8  Deluge,  with 
a  multitude  of  small  figures.  This  was 
the  first  subject  which  Michel  Angelo 
painted,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  ho 
found  tlie  efi'ect  unequal  to  his  expec- 
tations in  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  the  figures,  and  therefore 
adopted  a  more  colossal  proportion  in 
the  other  subjects.  0  Intoxication  of 
Noah. 

Near  the  windows  are  seven  .sitting 
figures  of  Prophets  and  live  Sibyls, 
the  largest  in  the  composition.  Com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  to  tho 
chapel : — On  the  1.,  Joel,  the  Sibylla 
Erithraea,  Ezekiol,  tho  Sibylla  Per- 
sica,  *Jeremiah  ('this  tigure  may  bo 
fearlessly  pronounced  the  iinest  that 
modern  painter  has  couceivod ');  above 
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the  Last  Jiulgment,  Jonah.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  SibyUa  Tvibyca, 
Daniel,  the  Sibylla  Cumaea,  *Isaiah, 
and  the  *Sibylla  Delphioa.  Over  the 
entrance,  Zeehariah.  Nothing  can  be 
more  grand  or  dignified  than  these 
wonderful  creations;  the  sibyls  embody 
all  that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in 
woman,  and  the  prophets  are  full  of 
inspiration.  Each  figure  has  its  name 
inscribed  beneath.  At  the  corneis  of 
the  roof  are  scenes  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews ;  on  the  rt.  of  the  Last 
Judgment  —  ]^razen  Serpent  ;  1. 
Punishment  of  Haman ;  at  the  oppo- 
site angles — rt.  David  and  Goliath  ; 
1.  Judith  and  Holofernes.  In  the  tri- 
angular recesses  between  the  Prophets 
and  Sibyls,  and  in  the  arches  over  the 
windows,  are  lovely  groups  from  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  down  to  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  *La8T  Judg- 
ment occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  main  entrance.  The  wall  was 
previously  covered  with  frescoes  by 
Perugino,  representing  the  Assump- 
tion, Finding  of  Moses,  and  Nativity. 
Michel  Angelo  designed  this  great 
work  in  his  sixtieth  year  at  the  re- 
quest of  Clement  YIL,  and  completed 
it  in  1541,  after  a  labour  of  nearly 
eight  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
him  in  his  task,  the  Pope  went  in 
person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by 
ten  cardinals.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Sebastian©  del  Piombo,  the  Pope 
'  was  anxious  to  have  the  picture 
painted  in  oils ;  but  M.  Angelo  replied 
that  he  would  not  execute  it  except  in 
fresco.'  In  the  upper  part  is  the 
Saviour  seated  with  the  Virgin  on  His 
it.  hand.  Above  are  angels  bearing 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  On 
the  1.  of  the  Saviour  are  saints  and 
patriarchs ;  on  the  rt.  martyrs,  with 
the  symbols  of  their  sufi'erings.  '  Tiiese 
huge  gladiatorial  figures  detract 
utterly  from  the  solemnity,  and  even 
from  the  meaning  of  the  scene.*  Be- 
low is  a  group  of  angels  sounding 
the  last  trumpet,  and  bearing  the 
books  of  Judgment.  On  the  rt.  the 
Fall  of  the  damned :  the  demons  are 
seen  coming  out  of  the  pit  to  seize 


them  as  they  struggle  to  escape. 
'  Single  groups  of  demons  struggling 
with  guilty  mortals  are  amongst  the 
finest  exiimples  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge.' Charon  is  ferrying  another 
group  across  the  Styx,  and  is  striking 
down  the  rebellious  with  his  oar,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of 
Dante,  from  which  Michel  Angelo 
sought  inspiration  : — 

Batte  col  remo  qualuuque  s'  adagia. 

On  the  1.  the  blessed  are  rising  from 
their  graves  ;  while  saints  and  angels 
are  assisting  them  to  ascend  into  the 
region  of  the  blessed.  '  Examined  in 
detail  this  work  teems  with  merits  of 
handling  and  marvels  of  knowledge, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  heavy  and 
expressionless  in  efiect,  while  as  to 
all  sentiment  of  a  religious  character, 
it  can  only  be  called  a  parody 
of  the  most  daring  character.' — K. 
The  painting  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction in  the  lifetime  of  the  great 
artist.  Paul  A'l.  was  displeased 
with  the  nudity  of  the  figures,  and 
wished  the  whole  to  be  destroyed. 
On  hearing  of  the  Pope's  objection, 
Michel  Angelo  said,  '  Tell  his  Holi- 
ness to  trouble  himself  less  about  the 
amendment  of  pictures  and  more 
about  the  reformation  of  men.'  The 
Pope,  however,  employed  Daniele  da 
Volterra  to  cover  the  most  prominent 
figures  with  drapery,  an  office  which 
pr  cured  for  him  the  nickname  of 
JBraghettone,  or  breeches-maker.  M. 
Angelo  submitted  to  the  Pope's  will, 
but  revenged  himself  on  Messer 
Biagio  of  Cesena,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  who  first  suggested  the 
indelicacy  of  the  figures.  He  intro- 
duced him  in  the  right  corner  of  the 
foreground,  standing  in  hell,  as  Midas 
with  ass's  ears,  and  his  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  serpent.  Biagio  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  in  order  to  have 
the  figure  removed,  who  declared  that 
it  Avas  impossible ;  for  though  he  had 
the  power  to  release  from  purgatory, 
he  had  none  over  hell.  Clement  XII. 
injured  the  effect  of  the  work  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  affectation.  We 
see  it,  therefore,  under  many  disadvan- 
tages :  the  damp  of  tluee  centuries, 
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the  !5:moke  of  candles  and  incense,  and 
the  neglect  which  it  has  evidently 
experienced  have  obscured  its  effect, 
and  impaired  the  brightness  of  its 
original  colouring.     Adjacent  is  the 

Sala  Ducale,  in  which  the  popes 
in  former  times  gave  audience  to 
princes ;  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  by  Bernini  under  Alexander 
VII.  The  arabesque  dccomtioas  and 
jiaintings  are  by  Paul  Bril.  The 
Hall  is  now  used  for  holding  con- 
sistories. 

Descending  the  upper  flight  of  the 
Scala  Regia,  and  mounting  a  narrow 
staircase  to  the  rt.,  on  the  next  floor 
We  enter  two  rooms  hun^  with  modern 
jtictures  of  saints  cunonized  by  Pius 
IX.,  and  some  ghastly  martyrdoms  by 
Fracussini.  The  second  of  these 
rooms  opens  into  the 

Sala  deir  Immacolata,  with  large 
fresco  paintings  by  Fodesti  relating 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  promulgated 
by  Pius  IX.  in  Dec.  1854.  Tbey  are  in- 
teresting for  tiieir  portraits  of  conteiu- 
porary  prelates.  Ancient  pavement 
from  Ostia;  well  .'-culptnred  doors 
and  wiudow  shutters.  A  door  at  the 
end  gives  access  to  the 

Stanze  of  Raphael. 

Before  Raphael's  visit  to  Rome 
Julius  II.  had  employed  Luca  Signo- 
rclli,  Pietro  della  Franceses,  Pietro 
Perugiiiu,  Bramantino,  Sodoma,  Ber- 
Miirdino  Gatti,  and  other  celebrated 
arti.^ts  of  the  period,  to  decorate 
these  halls.  They  were  still  proceed- 
ing with  their  task  when  Raphael 
was  summoned  by  the  Pope  to  assist 
them.  lie  was  then  in  his  25th  year 
(15(J8).  The  first  Bu]>ject  which  he 
painted  was  the  Disputa.  The  Pope 
was  so  delighted  witli  it,  that  he 
ordered  the  works  of  the  earlier 
masters  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  thnt 
the  whole  might  be  painted  by  him. 
A  ceiling  by  Ferugino  was  preserved 
at  Raphael's  intercession  as  a  mark  <<f 
rewpect  to  ids  master,  Init  all  the  other 
wr.rks  weru  eflfaced,  with  the  exception 


of  a  few  minor  paintings  on  some  of 
the  ceilings  by  Sodoma.  Raphael 
immediately  entered  upon  Lis  task, 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  occu- 
pied the  great  painter  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  wliich  were 
unfinished  at  his  death  were  executed 
by  Ids  pupils.  The  prevailing  iden, 
which  may  be  tiaced  throughout 
these  paintings,  is  the  establishment 
and  triumphs  of  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Constttntine.  The  subjects  of 
tlie  loggia  were  intended  to  be  the 
types  of  the  history  oi  the  Saviour 
and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Church:  and  hence  the  connected 
series  has  au  epic  character  which 
adds  considerably  to  its  interest,  and 
in  a  great  measure  explains  the  sub- 
jects. Those  which  seem  to  have  less 
connection  with  this  scheme,  as  Philo- 
soph}-.  Theology,  &c.,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  before  Raphael 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the 
whole  work  subservitmt  to  a  com- 
pri-hensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  figures  of 
IMeekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Costantiiio,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  In  1527  they  were  seriously 
injured  during  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose 
troops  are  said  to  have  lighted  their 
fires  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In 
the  last  Century  they  were  carefully 
cleaned  by  Carlo  Maniftn ;  but  the 
smaller  compositions  underneath  the 
principal  subjects  were  so  much 
ol)literated  that  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  repaint  many  of  them. 

The  Cameia  dcdla  Segmatura  was 
the  first  painted ;  the  Eliodoro  and 
lucendio  the  next ;  and  the  Sala  di 
Costantino  the  la.st,  after  the  deatii  of 
Raphael,  by  his  scholars. 

I.  Stanza  dell'  Incendio. — The  sub- 
jects are  the  glorification  of  the  Church, 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  Leo  III, 
and  Leo  IV.  The  selection  of  these 
l)ontificates  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
plimentary to  the  name  of  the  then 
reigning  Poiitifi",  Leo  X.  The  roof 
was  painted  by  Ferugino  (see  nbove)^ 
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in   circular   medallions,   rcprcscntiiig 
the  Almighty  surrounded  by  angels, 
the  Saviour  in  glory,  the  Saviour  with 
the    Apostles,   and    His   glorification 
between  the  New  Law  and  the  Old. 
On  the  Walls,  completed  in  1517 : — 
]  NCENDio  DEL  IBoiiGO,  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  suburb   (Rte.  29), 
or  Citta  Leonina,  a.d.  847.     This  dis- 
trict was  inhabited   by  Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims,  from   whom  it  derived   the 
name   of  '  Saxonum    vicus '    (see  8. 
Spirito  in  Sassia).    In  their  language 
the  district  was  called  Burgus,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  carelessness   it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.      Tradition 
relates   that  the  fire  was  approaching 
the  Vatican,  when  the  Pope  miracu- 
lously arrested  its  progress  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.     In  the  background 
is  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's:  in 
the  balcony  Leo  IV.  surrounded  by 
church  dignitaries ;  on  the  ?teps  below, 
the  people  who  have  fled  to  the  sanc- 
tuary   for     shelter    raise    their    out- 
stretched arms,    and  implore   his  in- 
tercession.   On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
endeavour  to   extinguish  the   flames, 
while  two  female  figures  bear  water  to 
their  assistance.    On  the  1.  are  several 
groups  escaping  with  their   kindred. 
Some   distracted   mothers   and    their 
children,   in   the   centre  of  the  fore- 
ground, are  earnestly   stretching  out 
their  arms  to  the  Pope  and  imploring 
succour.     The  composition  is   of  the 
very   highest  order:     the  forms  and 
action  of  the  principal   figures   bear 
evident    marks   of  the    influence   of 
Michel  Angelo.     The  details  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  burning 
of  Troy  :   the  *group  on  the  1.   of  a 
young  man  carrying  off  his  father,  by 
'Giulio  Bomano,   recalls  the   stoiy  of 
Aeneas  and  Anchises. 

Over  the  window.  Justification 
OF  Leo  III.  BEFORE  Charlemagne, 
'executed  chiefly  by  Raphael's  pupils.' 
The  Pope  is  clearing  himself  on  oath 
of  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  before 
the  Emperor,  cardinals,  and  church 
dignitaries. 

Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by 
Leo  III. :   a  fine  composition,  painted 


partly  by  Fierino  del  Vcuja.  The  Pope 
and  Emperor,  as  in  the  Incendio,  are 
portraits  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I. 
Almost  all  the  figures  in  the  otlier 
frescoes  are  likenesses  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  court  of  Leo  X. 

Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the 
Saracens  at  Ostia,  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  '  except  perhaps  the  portraits 
of  the  Pope  and  his  attendants,  Giulio 
dei  Medici  and  P>ibiena.'  The  chiaro- 
scuro figures  below  by  I'olidoro  da 
Caravaggio  are  portraits  of  princes 
who  have  been  benefactors  of  the 
Church.  One  of  them  bears  the  name 
of  Ethelwolf,  who  was  king  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Leo  IV.  (845-857), 
and  was  the  first  British  sovereign 
wdio  agreed  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
other  benefactors  are  Godefroy  de 
Bouillon,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Lothaire,  and  Charlemagne.  The 
mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing  vases 
of  fruit  and  the  four  winds  in  the 
corner,  are  from  an  ancient  Roman 
villa.  The  doors  and  window- 
shutters  of  all  the  Stanze  are  re- 
markable for  their  elaborate  carvings 
by  Giovanni  Barile.  They  were  copied 
by  Poussin,  at  the  command  of  Louis 
XIII.,  as  models  for  the  Louvre.  Of 
the  intarsia  work,  by  Fra  Giocondo 
da  Verona^  little  remains. 

II.  Stanza  della  Segnatura  (Room 
of  the  Signing  of  Papal  Letters),  com- 
pleted by  Raphael  in  1511,  after  a 
labour  of  three  years.  Ceiling.— The 
compartments  had  been  arranged  and 
several  of  the  mythological  figures 
and  arabesques  finished  by  Sodoma 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who 
preserved  them  without  change.  The 
subjects  painted  by  Raphael  are  the 
circular  pictures  containing  allegorical 
figures  of  the  Virtues,  and  the  square 
ones  illustrating  them  :— Theology 
and  the  Fall  of  Man,  Poetry  and  the 
Flaying  of  Marsyas,  Philosophy  and 
the  Study  of  the  Globe,  Justice  and 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon. 

Walls.— Under  Theology  (on  the 
rt.)    is    the    so-called    *Dispute   on 
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the  Sacrament — more  correctly,  the 
Triumph  of  the  Faith.  In  the  centre 
is  an  altar,  with  the  Eucharist  over- 
shadowed by  the  dove,  as  the  symbol 
of  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  iloctors  of  the 
Latin  Church,  SS.  Gregory,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  sit  on  either 
side  of  it.  Near  them  are  the  most 
eminent  theologians  and  divines; 
while  at  each  side  is  a  crowd  of  lay- 
nu'U  attentively  listening  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Church.  In  the  upper  part  are 
the  Trinity,  with  the  Virgin  and  St. 
.lohu  the  Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded 
by  ten  majestic  patriarchs  and  Evan- 
gelists ;  the  conscientious  study  of 
detail  marks  this  fresco  as  one  of 
Raphael's  earlier  works.  Underneath, 
in  chiaroscuro,  Pagan  Sacrifice;  St. 
Augustine  on  the  seashore;  the  Cu- 
maean  Sibyl  and  Augustus  ;  Allegory 
of  theological  learning — by  Fierino  del 
Vnfjn. 

Over  the  windows,  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, with  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and 
an  assemblage  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Italian  poets.  Apollo  is  seated  in  the 
midst  playing  on  a  violin,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Muses  and  the  epic 
poets ;  on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante  (in  red).  Homer,  a  tine 
inspired  figure  in  blue,  is  reciting 
some  verses  wliicli  a  youth  on  his  it. 
transcribes.  Below  are  the  lyric  poets  ; 
on  the  1.  is  Sappho  holding  a  .-croU 
which  bears  her  name,  and  addre.'^s- 
ing  Corinna,  Petnircli,  Propertius,  and 
Gvid  (in  a  yellow  dress).  On  the 
rt.  is  Pindar,  an  old  man,  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with  Horace. 
Close  by  are  Callimachus,  with  his 
hand  raised,  and  a  beardless  figure, 
supposed  to  be  Sannazzaro.  Above 
these  is  Boccaccio. 

The  so-called  School  of  Athens. 
A  Portico,  or  Temple,  of  im|X)sing 
architecture,  is  crowded  with  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  ancient  times. 
In  the  centre  stand  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
.ach  holding  a  volume  in  tlieact  of  dis- 
jmtation,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
celebrated  folhjwers  of  tlie  Greek 
philosophy.  Plato,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  speculative  school,  is  point- 


ing towards  heaven  ;  Aristotle,  as  the 
founder  of  the  ethical  and  physical 
philosophy,  points  towards  the  earth. 
On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  explaining  his 
doctrines  to  Alcibiades  and  other  dis- 
ciples. In  the  foreground  on  the  1.  is 
Pythagoras  writing  on  his  knee,  sur- 
rounded by  Empedocles  and  other  fol- 
lowers ;  one  of  these  wears  a  turban, 
and  another  holds  a  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  harmonic  scale.  Behind  him 
a  youthful  figure  in  a  white  cloak  is 
supposed  to  be  Francesco  Maria  dclla 
Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Raphael,  and  the 
nephew  of  Julius  II.  On  the  rt., 
Archimedes,  under  the  likeness  of 
Bramante,  is  tracing  a  geometrical 
figure  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by 
graceful  youths  attentively  watching 
the  progress  of  the  demonstration :  the 
young  man  in  blue  is  Federigo  II., 
duke  of  Mantua.  Behind  him  are 
Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy,  one  holding  a 
celestial  and  the  other  a  terrestrial 
globe,  as  the  representatives  of  Astro- 
nomy and  Geography  :  in  the  corner 
are  Raphael  and  Bazzi.  The  solitary 
half-naked  figure  on  the  hteps  is 
Diogenes.  Tiiis  masterly  composi- 
tion contains  52  figures,  all  charac- 
terised by  the  variety  and  gracefulness 
of  their  attitudts,  and  their  ha^jpy 
connection  with  the  principal  action  of 
the  picture.  'The  group  of  youths 
round  Archimedes  is  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  Raphael's  creations.' 
The  arrangement  of  the  subject  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning 
of  the  period  :  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  Raphael  was  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  ancient  times ;  he  was 
also  probably  assisted  by  the  learned 
men  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Julius 
II.  in  the  details  of  the  com})Osition, 
and  a  letter  is  preserved  in  which  he 
asks  the  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  lead- 
ing argument  of  the  picture.  The 
original  cartoon,  with  some  variations, 
is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosia u  library 
at  Milan  ;  some  of  the  old  engravings 
converted  it  into  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,  and  altered  Hwveral  of  the 
figures.  Below,  in  chiaroscuro,  Philo- 
sfjphy.  Astrologers,  Siege  of  Syracuse, 
Death  of  Archimeiles. 
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Over  tlie  window  to  tlie  it.  arc  tliree 
allegorical  ligureB  of  truileuce,  Forti- 
tude, and  Temperance;  the  lirst  Las 
a  second  face  below,  indicating  her 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
Below,  on  the  ].,  Justinian  is  present- 
ing the  Pandects  to  Tribonian,  in 
allusion  to  the  civil  law ;  on  the  rt. 
Gregory  IX.  delivers  the  Decretals  to 
an  ad V(  Gate  of  the  Consistory,  in 
allusion  to  the  canon  law.  Tlie  Pope 
is  tlie  portrait  of  Julius  II.;  nesir 
him  are  Card,  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  Card.  Farm  se,  afterwards 
Paul  HI.,  and  Card,  del  Monte, 
Julius  III.  Beneath,  in  chiaroscuro, 
J^olon  addressing  the  Athenians,  anil 
Moses  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law. 
In  this  room  is  a  beautiful  Cosma- 
tesque  pavement, 

III.  Stanza  of  Heliodorus,  finished 
in  1014:    the  subjects  illustrate   the 
triumphs    of    the   Church    over    her 
enemies,  and  the  miiacles  by  which 
her    doctrines     A'ere    substantiated — 
'the  finest  examples   that  fresco  art 
can  boast.'      The  ceiling,  much   in- 
jured by  damp,  is  painted  with  four 
subjects    from    the    Old   Testament: 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Covenant  of  Abra- 
ham,  Jacob's    Dream,    and   Burning 
Bush.      On    the    walls :— Expulsion 
OF    Heliodobus  from   the   Temple, 
taken  from  Maccabees  ii.  2,  an  allusion 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  Julius  II. 
in  liberating  the  States  of  the  Church 
from  the  enemies  of  the  papal  power. 
In    the    foreground    lies   Heliodorus 
prostrate  under  the  hoofs  of  a  horse 
ridden  by  a  figure  in  golden  armour, 
accompanied    by    two     youths    with 
scourges  rushing  through  the  air.    Be- 
hind are  the  attendants,  carrying  off" 
b(mty.     In  the  background  is  Onias 
the  high -priest,  at  the  altar,  praying 
for  the  divine  interposition.     To  the 
1.   is  a  group   of  amazed    spectators, 
among  whom  is  Julius  II.,  borne  by 
his  attendants  on  a  chair  of  state,  and 
accompanied  by  his   secretaries ;  one 
of  the  bearers  in  front  is  a  portrait  of 
Marcantonio  Raimoudi,  the  celebrated 
engraver  of  Kaphael's  designs      The 
whole    of    this    fine    composition    is 
characterised  by  the  exceeding  rich- 


ness of  its  colouring  :  in  this  respect 
the  Heliodorus  and  the  Miracle  of 
Bolsena  are  justly  regarded  as  the 
very  finest  productions  in  the  series. 
The  Heliodorus  shows  how  far 
Raphael  had  ])iofited  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  Michel  Angelo ;  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  cliaracterise  the 
work  of  that  great  master,  with  a 
grace  and  beauty  of  sentiment  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

Miracle  of  Bolsena,  illustrating 
the  infallibility  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  by  the  representation  of  that 
celebrated  miracle.  A  priest  who 
doubted  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  convinced  by  the  blood 
which  fiowed  from  the  wafer  he  is 
consecrating.  Behind  him  are  choir- 
bf>ys  and  people  pressing  forward  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  awe.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  altar  is  Julius  II. 
praying,  attended  by  two  cardinals, 
one  of  whom  is  Raff.  Riario,  and  below 
four  bearers  of  the  Pope's  Sedia  Geata- 
toria,  with  a  ma>culine-looking  female, 
evidently  a  portrait.  This  was  the  last 
work  completed  by  Raphael  during 
the  reign  of  that  warlike  pontiff". 
'  The  colouring  of  this  fresco  has 
placed  Raphael  on  a  level  with  the 
masters  of  the  Venetian  school.'— X. 

S.  Leo  I.  PREVENTING  Attila's 
entrance  to  Rome,  in  allu.sion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  at 
Novara  in  1513,  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  Italy.  On  the  rt.  Attila  in  the 
midst  of  his  cavalry  shrinks  in  terror 
before  the  apparition  of  St.  Petc^r  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  heavens  ;  his  followers 
are  already  flying  in  amazement.  On 
the  1.  is  the  Pope,  attended  by  two 
cardinals  and  the  officers  of  his 
court ;  their  calm  expression  contrasts 
strongly  Avith  the  wild  terror  of  the 
Huns.  The  Pope  is  a  portrait  of 
Leo  X. ;  he  niay  also  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  attendant  cardinals, 
which  has  been  adduced  as  a  leasou 
for  sui)posing  that  the  painting  was 
omnienf'ed  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II., 
while  Leo  was  yet  Card,  dc'  Medici. 
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*  There  are  great  beauties  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  fresco,  but  it  is  not  free 
from  mannerisms  and  weakness.' — K. 

Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  an 
allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  after  liis  capture  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  eifect  of  the  four  lights. 
Over  the  window,  the  angel  is  seen 
tlirough  the  gratings  of  the  prison 
awakening  the  Apostle,  who  sleeps 
between  two  soldiers.  The  interior 
is  illumined  by  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  angel.  On  the  rt. 
the  angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  from 
the  prison  while  the  guards  sleep  on 
the  steps ;  the  light,  as  in  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angel.  On  the  1.  the  guards  have 
been  alarmed,  and  are  rousing  them- 
selves to  search  for  their  prisoner ;  one 
holds  a  torch,  from  whicn,  and  from 
the  moon  shining  in  the  distance,  the 
light  of  the  gronp  is  derived.  'This 
fresco  has  been  repainted  in  several 
parts,  and  the  colours  have  conse- 
quently  become  opaque  and  heavy.' 
The  chiaroscuro  subjects  are  allegori- 
cal to  the  reigns  of  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  The  mosaics  on  the  floor  are 
ancient,  but  rude  in  execution,  the 
best  being  the  Medusa's  head  in  the 
centre.  The  borders  between  the  two 
doors  is  formed  of  the  rostra  of  galleys 
under  a  series  of  arches. 

IV.  Sala  of  Constantine.  —  This 
large  hall  was  not  painted  until  after 
the  deatli  of  Raphael.  He  had  prepared 
the  drawings,  and  had  begun  to  exe- 
cute them  in  oil.  The  figures  of  Jus- 
titia  and  Fides,  at  separate  ends  of 
the  long  wall,  were  the  only  portions 
which  he  actually  painted,  for  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  his  death, 
and  ultimately  completed  in  fresco  by 
his  pupils.  The  subjects  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  establishment  of  the 
Church,  and  their  juode  of  treatment 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  tli.j 
frescoes  of  I'ietro  della  Francesea  in 
the  Choir  of  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo. 

Defeat   of  MAxgjfrjps   jjy  Coifr 


STANTINE    AT    THE    MiLVTAN    BrIDGK, 

entirely  designed  by  Raphael,  and 
executed  by  Giulio  Romano.  No 
other  composition  by  Raphael  con- 
tains such  a  variety  of  figures,  such 
powerful  and  vigorous  action,  such 
animation  and  spirit  in  every  part  of 
the  picture.  It  represents  the  mo- 
ment when  Maxentius  in  his  retreat 
is  driven  into  the  Tiber  by  Con- 
stantine, whose  white  horse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  body  ef  the  troops 
of  Maxentius  is  flying  over  the  bridge 
in  disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  is 
gallantly  sustaining  the  last  struggle 
of  despair.  In  the  1.  corner  an  old 
soldier  is  raising  the  dead  body  of  a 
young  standard-l)earer.  The  colour- 
ing, on  the  whole,  is  rough  and  dusky 
in  the  middle  tints,  but  very  powerful 
in  parts.  To  the  rt.,  Urban  I.  between 
Justice  and  Charity ;  1.,  Sylvester  I. 
between  Faith  and  Religion. 

Constantine  addressing  his  Sol- 
diers on  the  appearance  of  the  Cross, 
by  Giulio  Romano.  The  ugly  dwarf 
in  one  corner  is  Gradasso  da  Norcia, 
celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Berni.  In 
the  background  are  the  Moles  of 
Hadrian  and  Pyramid  of  Romulus. 
To  the  rt.,  Clement  I.  between  Mode- 
ration and  Urbanity ;  1.,  St.  Peter 
between  the  Church  and  Eternity. 

Constantine's  donation  of  Rome 
to  the  Pope,  painted  by  Raffaello  dal 
Colle,  with  an  interesting  view  of  the 
old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  To  the 
rt.,  Gregory  VII.  with  Power ;  1., 
Sylvester  I.  with  Fortitude. 

Baptism  of  Constantine  by  St. 
Sylvester  in  the  Baptistery  of  the 
Ijaterun,  painted  in  1521  by  Francesco 
Penni  (II  Fattore).  To  the  rt.,  Leo  I. 
between  Innocence  and  Truth  ;  to  the 
1.,  Damasus  I.  between  Prudence  and 
Peace. 

The  chiaroscuro  subjects  below  are 
by  PoUdoro  da  Caravaggio.  The 
mosaics  on  the  floor  weri;  discovered 
near  the  Scala  Santa  in  IH.'j;},  but  have 
been  re-arranged.  At  the  windows 
are  four  ^labs  of  Cosmateeque  most^ic. 
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From  tlie  Sala  of  Cons  tan  tine  a  low 
door  leads  into  tlie  Anticamera  delle 
Stanze,  originally  painted  by  Raphael : 
the  Apostles  are  by  G.  da  Udine,  but 
have  been  ruined  by  C.  Maratta's  re- 
storations; the  other  frescoes  by  the 
Zuccheri  and  their  school.t  A  door 
on  the  rt.  (50  c.)  opens  into  the 

Cappella  di  Niccolo  V.,  interesting 
for  its  *  Frescoes  by  Fra  Avgelico  da 
Fiesok  (14:4:7).  It  was  built  by  Nicho- 
las V.  as  his  private  chapel,  and  is 
probably  the  only  decorated  portion 
of  the  Vatican  which  is  older  than 
the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  The  fres- 
coes represent  events  in  the  lives  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence.  Upper 
Series:  —  1  Ordination  of  Stephen. 
2  Stephen  distributing  alms.  3  Preach- 
ing —  a  beautifully  expressive  com- 
position. 4  His  appearance  before  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem.  5  His  being 
dragged  to  Execution.  6  Stoning  of 
the  Martyr.  Lower  Series  : — 1  Ordi- 
nation of  St.  Lawrence  by  Sixtus  II., 
under  the  likeness  of  Nicholas  V. 
2  The  Pope  delivering  to  him  the 
Church  treasures ;  on  the  1.  are  two 
gaolers  keeping  guard  over  the  Pope, 
who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Lateran.  3  Distribution  of  treasures 
by  St.  Lawrence  among  the  poor. 
4  The  Saint  carried  before  the  Prefect 
Decius.  5  His  Martyrdom.  Upon  the 
pilasters,  SS.  Athanasius,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  JeromeJ  (inscribed  by  mis- 
take Bonaventura),  and  Chrysostom  ; 
on  the  vaulting,  SS.  Leo,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory  ;  on  the  ceil- 
ing, the  Four  Evangelists.  '  These  re- 
markable frescoes  evince  a  dramatic 
](Ower  and  a  skill  in  composition  and 
drawing  hardly  shown  by  the  master 
before,  and  prove  that  in  his  61st  year 
he  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  art.' — K. 
So  completely  had  they  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when  search 
was  made  by  Bottari  to  discover  them 
after  Vasari's  indications,  it  was  neces- 

f  The  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  Stanze,  and 
of  Miche).  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  have 
been  well  reproduced  in  carbon  photographs  by 
J^Ir.  Bfaun,  of  Dornach,  near  Colmar. 

^  Tljefe  was  no  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Franciscan,  and  the  present  figure  wears 
no  cpfd. 


sary  to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel 
through  the  window ;  and  Goethe 
relates  that  the  discovery  is  due  to  a 
German  artist  then  residing  at  Rome. 
The  paintings  were  restored  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  VII. 

The  *Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius 
II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and 
completed  by  Raphael  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.  They  form  a  triple 
open  portico,  of  which  the  two  lower 
stories  are  supported  by  pilast(TH,  and 
the  third  by  columns.  The  only  part 
painted  by  Raphael  is  that  which 
faces  the  city,  on  the  middle  tier.  The 
two  other  sides  in  continuation  were 
added  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  complete  the  uni- 
formity of  the  court  of  San  Damaso. 
The  Loggia  of  the  lower  story  is 
covered  with  stuccoes  and  arabesques, 
executed  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael,  and  has  been 
restored.  The  vaults  of  the  small 
domes,  in  which  are  figured  the  de- 
vices of  Leo  X.,  the  Medicean  tri- 
coloured  feather,  and  the  oxen-yoke, 
are  particularly  varied  and  elegant  for 
their  decorations.  A  bust  of  Giov.  da 
Udine  has  been  placed  in  the  niche 
at  the  end  of  this  gallery.  The  second 
story  contains  the  celebrated  frescoes 
which  have  given  to  it  the  name  of 
the 

Loggia  of  Raphael.  It  is  divided 
into  13  arcades,  sustained  by  pilasters 
covered  with  stucco  ornaments  in 
low  relief,  and  arabesques  painted 
by  Giovanni  da  Udine  from  the  designs 
of  Raphael,  who  is  said  to  have 
derived  the  idea  from  the  then  recently 
discovered  paintings  among  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
grace  and  delicacy  of  these  decora- 
tions :  figures,  flowers,  animals,  my- 
thological subjects,  and  architectural 
ornaments  are  combined  with  the  most 
delightful  fancy ;  and  though  seriously 
injured  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V. 
and  by  the  restorations  of  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  they  are  full  of  interest. 

The  series  begins  at  the  further  end. 
The  stucco  mouldings  are  extremely 
fiful.    In  the  arches  of  the  win- 
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(lows  in  the  first  section  may  be  seen 
Kapliael  at  work  with  his  pupils,  and 
Fame  proclaiming  the  beauty  of  his 
designs.  Each  covered  vault  contains 
four  scenes  from  Scripture  history. 
Of  these  52  subjects,  48  represent 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
last   four   are   taken  from  the  New. 

I  Creation  of  the  World,  comprising 
Ligiit  aud  Darkness,  Earth  and  Water, 
Sun  and  Moon,  Animals.  2  Creatiou 
of  Eve,  Fall,  Expulsion,  Consequent 
Labour.  3  Noah's  Ark,  Deluge, 
Leaving  the  Ark,  Sacrifice.  4  Abra- 
ham and  Melchisedek,  Three  Angels, 
Covenant  with  Abraham  (ruined). 
Flight  of  Lot  from  Sodom.  5  God 
appears  to  Isaac,  Isaac  blesses  Jacob, 
Abimelech  sees  Isaac  embracing  Re- 
bekah,  Esau  demands  a  blessing. 
6  Jacob's  dream,  Jacob  at  the  Well, 
He  demands  Eacliel  (ruined),  He 
returns  to  Canaan.  7  Joseph  relates 
his  dream,  Sold  into  Egypt,  Potiphar's 
Wife,  Pharaoh's  Dream.  8  -Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes,  Burning  Bush,  Red 
Sea,  Striking  the  Rock.  9  Tables 
of  the  Law,  Golden  Calf,  Pillar  of 
the  Cloud  (ruined),  *  Breaking  the 
Tables.  10  Crossing  the  Jordan, 
Fall  of  Jericho,  Sun  and  Moon  stand 
still,  Division  of  the  Promised  Land. 

I I  Anointing  of  David,  Goliath,  Bath- 
sheba,  Triumph  of  Saul.  12  Solo- 
mon crowned,  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
Building  of  the  Temple,  Queen  of 
Slieba  (ruined).  13  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  (ruined).  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and 
Last  Supper.  '  These  frescoes  are 
now  all  attributed  to  Perino  del 
Vaga:—K. 

The  Corridor  on  the  rt.  contains 
frescoes  in  continuation  of  the  New 
Testament  history,  by  Sicciolante  da 
Sermonetay  Tempesta,  and  Lorenzo 
Babhatini. 

The  third  side  of  this  gallery 
next  the  Pope's  apartments  (special 
permission  required)  was  painted  by 
Mantovani  in  1866,  and  oflters  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  modern  pictorial 
decoration  in  Rome.  Tlie  square 
Bubjectg,  representing  the  Passion  of 
our  Saviour,  are  by  Consoni,    Some 


of  the  carved  doors,  which  date  from 
the  time  of  Leo  X.,  are  fine  specimens 
of  sculpture  in  wood. 

A  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper- 
most Loggia,  painted  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VII.  with  maps  and  land- 
scapes, and  restored  under  Gregory 
XVI.  Near  the  end  of  the  corridor 
on  the  1.  a  door  opens  upon  the 


PiNACOTECA,   OR   GalLERY   OF 

Pictures. 

During  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  all  the  best  pictures  in  the 
Pinacoteca  were  carried  to  the  Louvre. 
They  were,  however,  restored  in  1815, 
and  others,  from  suppressed  Con- 
vents and  desecrated  Churches,  were 
added  by  Pius  VII.,  to  form  this 
collection. 

I. — Ante-room.    (See  Plan.) 

II. — On  the  1.,  Guercino :  St.  John 
Baptist. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci :  St.  Jerome 
(authentic),  a  highly  finished  study 
in  monochrome. 

Baphael :  *Annunciation,  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  and  Circumcision  :  ex- 
quisite little  subjects,  which  originally 
formed  the  predella  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion. 

FraAngelico:  *Legendof  St.  Nicho- 
las of  Bari,  a  predella  in  two  parts, 
formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico 
at  Perugia. 

Guercino :  Incredulity  of  St.Thomas. 

Francia  :  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  Jerome,  sadly  retouched. 

Murillo  :  Martyrdom  of  San  Pedro 
de  Arbus. 

Bellini  (Giov.) :  *Pieth — painted  in 
the  school  of  Mantegna  (1480). 

Murillo :  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. Marriage  of  St.  Catharine, 
presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  the  Queen 
of  Spain. 

ErcoJe  Roherti  de*  Grandi  :  Miracles 
of  St.  Hyacinth,  a  predella. 

Ftrugino :  SS.  Placidus,  Flavia,  and 
Benedict,  from  the  pilasters  forming 
the  sides  of  the  Ascension  at  Lyons, 
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fdriiiorly  in  iho  Jk^nedictine  Church 
of  S.  Piotro  at  Pemgia. 

Bouifazio  Veneziano:  *Holy  Family 
witli  SS.  Andrew  and  Catharine. 
The  rt.  foot  of  St.  John  has  been 
clninsily  repaintetl,  having  six  toes, 

Fra  Angelica:  *  Virgin  and  Chihl, 
with  SS.  Dominic,  Catharine  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Angels,  on  gold  ground. 
This  charming  little  picture,  together 
with  the  Holy  Family  by  Bonifazio 
and  a  sum  of  lOOOZ.,  were  given  by 
Lord   Dudley   in    exchange    for    the 


Keturn  of  the  Prodigal,  by  Murilln, 
to  complete  a  series  of  six  paintings. 

Jiaphael:  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
beautiful  circular  medallions  between 
two  angels,  in  monochrome,  whicii 
formed  part  of  the  predella  to  the 
Entombment,  in  the  Villa  Borghese 
(1507). 

Gnrofalo:  Holy  Family,  with  St. 
Catharine. 

Carlo  CrivelU:  Pieta  (a  lunette), 
with  the  Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  and 
St.  John. 
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PLAN   OF   THE    TIXACOTECA    AT    THE   VATICAN. 


a.  Entrance. 

b  ft.  Upper  IjOggia. 

c.  Communion  of  St.  Jerome. 


d.  Madonna  da  Foligno. 

e.  Transfiguration. 


""  III. — Domemchino :  *C'>mmnnion  of 
St.  Jerome.  The  Saint,  who  died  at 
Bethlehem,  receives  the  Sacrament 
from  St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  attended 
by  a  deacon  and  acolyte.  S.  Paola 
is  kissing  his  hand  (1614). 

Itapliael :  *Mo donna  di  Foligno 
(1511),  painted  originally  for  the  high 
altar  at  S.  M.  in  Ara  Coeli,  and  trans- 
ferred in  1565  to  the  convent  of  S. 
Anna  delle  Contesse,  at  Foligno.  The 
Madonna  is  seated  on  the  clouds,  sur- 
rounded by  cherubs.  Below,  on  the 
rt„  is  St.  Jerome,  recommending  to 


her  protection  Sigismondo  Conti,  a 
native  of  the  town,  uncle  of  the  abbess 
of  Foligno,  and  secretary  of  Julius  II., 
at  whose  cost  the  picture  was  painted. 
On  the  1.  are  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Francis.  In  the  background 
is  Foligno  witli  a  bomb  falling  on  it 
and  a  rainbow — an  allusion  to  the 
preservation  of  Conti  during  the  siege. 
The  angel  is  the  personification  of 
beauty,  and  the  figure  of  Sigismondo 
Conti  has  all  the  reality  of  life.  It  was 
taken  to  Paris,  and  transferred  from 
wood  to  canvas,  during  which  process 
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t  was  a  good  deal  injured,  and  con- 
iderably  retouched ;  indeed,  the  out- 
tretched  arm  of  St.  John  appears  to 
lave  been  entirely  repainted. 

Raphael:  *Transfiguratiox,  liis  last 
^eat  picture,  paint(  d  for  the  cathedral 
f  Narbonne  by  order  of  Card.  Giulio 
le'  Medici,  then  Abp.  of  that  city,  and 
.fterwards  Clement  YII.  It  was  not 
omplcted  when  the  illustrious  artist 
vas  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age 
if  thirty-seven,  and  was  suspended 
tver  the  couch  on  which  his  body  lay 
n  state,  and  afterwards  carried  before 
t  at  his  funeral,  '  A  considerable 
)ortion  (about  one-third)  was  paiuted 
)y  Kaphael's  scholars.  The  upper 
)art  and  left-hand  side  of  the  lower 
)art  are  by  his  own  hand.  The  lower 
>art  to  the  rt.  is  mostly  by  Giulio 
Homano.^ — K.  For  several  years  this 
)icture  8too<l  in  tlie  Church  of  S.  Pietro 
u  Montorio,  from  which  it  was  re- 
noved  to  Paris  by  the  French.  On 
ts  return  in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
/"atican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
o  the  Cliurch  in  the  form  of  ah  annual 
tipend.  The  scene  below  is  a  repre- 
entation  of  the  sufferings  of  hu  manity; 
»n  the  1.  are  nine  Apostles ;  on  the 
t.  a  group  of  persons  are  bringing 
o  them  a  demoniac  boy.  The  figures 
[uecling  under  the  tree  on  the  mount 
re  St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  in- 
roduced  at  the  request  of  Card,  de' 
tle<lici,  as  the  patron  saints  of  his 
iither  Giuliano,  and  of  his  uncle 
jorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

IV. — Giierr.ino  :    St.   Margaret     of 
!k)rtona. 
R:hera :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Tiawr.nco. 
Gnerciru) :      St.     INIary     ISIagdalen 
It;     the     instruments     of     the 
I'ln. 
tinturicchio :     Coronation    of    the 
i^irgin  ;  below,  SS.  Bernardino,  Bona- 
^entura,  F'rancis,  Louis  of  Toulouse, 
nd  Anthony  of  Padua  kneeling  in 
h«;  mid.'^tof  the  Apostles  (l.oO:-{). 

Ferugiiio :  Resurrection,  said  to  have 

>een    execnt»,'d    by    Ilaphac  1    in    his 

youth  from  Perngino's  designs. 

-lerjiing  holdier  in  tliCi  rt.  corner 

SH  portrait  ofRitphael;  tlieoue  fleeing 

n  tli('  I.,  VvTU'j'uu^. 


Giulio  Romano:  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  designed  by  Raphael  for  the 
convent  of  Monte  Luce  near  Perugia. 
It  was  ordered  in  1505,  when  Raphael 
j^,was  in  his  22nd  yenr ;  but  he  only 
made  a  finished  study  for  the  picture, 
which  was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection.  The  lower  part  (disciples 
at  the  empty  tomb)  is  by  Francesco 
Penni  (1525). 

Spagna :  Nativity,  or  Adoration  of 
the  infant  Saviour ;  in  the  background 
are  shepherds  and  kings  arriving  with 
their  attendants. 

Raphael :  *Corouation  of  the  Virgin, 
one  of  his  earliest  works  (1502),  ex- 
ecuted at  Cittk  di  Castello.  *  An  im- 
portant picture  .  .  .  there  is  a  very  evi- 
dent attempt  to  give  the  figures  greater 
life,  motion,  and  expression  than  had 
been  before  attempted  in  the  school — 
e.g.^  the  heads  of  the  three  youths 
looking  upwards,  though  the  effort 
has  not  been  entirely  successful.' — K. 

Perugino :  *Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, with  SS.  Herculanus,  Con- 
stantius,  Lawrence,  and  Louis  of  Tou- 
louse, patron  saints  of  Perugia  ;  '  a 
splendid  work'  (1495). 

Gentile  da  Fabriano :  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  ;  on  the  1.  Nativity ;  on  the 
rt.  Adoration  of  the  Kings. 

M.  A.  Caravaggio :  *Eutombmcnt, 
a  fine  specimen  of  light  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
relijrious  expression. 

Sassoferrato :  Virgin  and  Infant 
Christ  seated  on  the  moon. 

Niccolb  da  Foligno :  Triptych  :  in 
the  centre  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin,  St.  John,  and  the  Magdalen ; 
at  the  sides,  SS.  Venantius,  protector 
of  the  city  of  Camerino  (Rte.  4),  Peter, 
John  Baptist,  and  Porphyrins  (Ser- 
vite) ;  above,  medallions  of  Isaiah  and 
David. 

Melozzo  da  Forli :  *Sixtus  IV. 
giving  audience,  a  fresco  originally 
})Miuted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican 
Li})rary,  and  removed,  '  to  its  great 
damage,'  by  I^eo  XII.  The  figures 
are  all  portraits,  and  are  full  of 
cliaracter.  Near  the  Pope  are  his 
n(;phcW8  —  Giuliano  della  liovere, 
afti  rwards  Julius  II.,  and  Pietro 
Jtiufio.     \x\  the  centre,  the  l^neeling 
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figure  is  riatiiia,  Librnrian  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  liistorian  of  the 
Popes.  In  the  background  are  Gio- 
vanni della  liovere,  brother  of  Julius 
II.,  and  Girolamo  Kiario,  nepliew  of 
Card.  Pietro,  who  became  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  and  perished  miserably  in 
the  castle  of  Forli. 

Niccolb  da  Foligno :  *Gothic  altar- 
piece  in  compartments ;  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  centre ;  above,  Ecce 
Homo,  with  angels ;  on  the  pinnacles, 
Saints,  Cherubs,  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  At  the  sides,  SS.  Pancras, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  John  Baptist, 
Jerome,  and  Sebastian ;  on  the  pre- 
della,  half  lengths  of  th«  Apostles 
and  fifteen  female  saints  (1456). 

Titian :  ♦Portrait  of  Nice.  MarccUo, 
Doge  of  Venice  (1474). 

V. — Valentin  :  Martyrdom  of  SS. 
Processus  and  Martinianus — an  imita- 
tion of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest  of  his 
French  pupils. 

Guido  Bent:  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Peter,  said  to  have  been  so  much 
admired  that  it  procured  hina  the 
commission  for  the  Aurora  in  the 
Casino  Kospigliosi ;  '  powerful  and 
heavy.* 

Poussin :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus, 
the  largest  historical  subject  he  ever 
painted. 

Baroccio :  Annunciation. 
Andrea  Sacchi :  Miracle  of  the 
Brandeum,  performed  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  The  Brandeum  was  a 
cloth  let  down  into  a  tomb  to  touch 
the  body  of  a  Saint  or  Martyr.  Some 
ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to 
ask  the  Pope  for  a  relic  treated  the 
Brandeum  with  contempt;  where- 
upon Gregory  laid  it  upon  the  altar 
and  pierced  it  with  a  knife,  causing 
blood  to  flow  from  it  in  testimony  of 
its  value. 

Baroccio :  Ecstasy  of  S.  Michelina. 
Moretto:    *Virgin    and   Child    en- 
throned,   between   SS.    Bartholomew 
and  Jerome. 

Paolo  Veronese:  St.  Helena's  Vision 
of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Guido  Rent :  Madonna  and  Child  in 
glory,  with  SS-  Thopaas  and  Jerome. 


Cnrrrggio:  Christ  sitting  on  the 
clouds,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels. 

Cesare  da  Seftto :  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  between  SS.  Augustine 
and  John  (1521). 

Andrea  Sacchi:  S.  Romualdo  and 
several  companions  recognising  the 
vision  of  the  ladder  by  which  hia 
followers  ascend  to  heaven. 


ROUTE  32. 

THE    SCULPTURES    AND    ANTIQUITIES  OF 
THE   VATICAN. 

[Omn.,  p.  [22],  X.  ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  v.] 
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For  the  general  liistory  of  the 
Vatican  Museums,  see  Rte.  31.  The 
antiquities  were  arranged  by  E.  Q. 
Vi»conti/f 

The  entrance  is  at  the  extreme  N.  W. 
corner  of  the  entire  block  of  buildings 
(Bee  Plan).  The  visitor  must  walk  or 
drive  round  St.  Peter's,  passing  on  the 
1.  the  road  to  the  Zecca.  and  ascending 
in  a  straight  direction  between  the 
Gardens  and  the  Library.  (Adm,, 
p.  [36]). 

Catalogue  in  English,  French,  or 
Itiilian,  by  Prof.  H.  I.  Massi,  Head 
Curator  of  the  3Iu6eum — very  exact 
and  complete  (2  fr.  i)0  c). 

The  MUSEO  PIO  -  CLEMENTINO, 
which  includes  the  largest  part  of  the 
sculptures,  is  so  called  after  Clement 
XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceiv»fd  its  most  important  accessions. 
It  contains  the  collections  formed  by 
Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  and 
Paul  III.  Pius  VI.  enriched  the  Mu- 
seum with  more  than  2000  specimens, 
and  built  from  their  foundations  the 
Hall  of  the  Animals,  the  Gallery  of 
the  Muses,  the  Rotonda,  the  Halls  of 
the  Greek  Cross  and  of  the  Biga,  the 
Grand  Staircase,  and  other  portions  of 
tlie  buildiog,  cliiefly  from  the  designs 
o(  Simonetti.  The  IMuseum  is  divided 
into  13  sections,  as  described  below. 

A  glass  door  on  the  rt.  in  the 
entrance  hall  leads  into  the  Library 
(p.  287).  Ascending  the  Scal.\  Nobile, 
which  is  flanked  with  handsome 
columns  of  granite  in  rare  varieties, 
we  reach  the 

I. — Sala  a  CroceGreca,  so  called  from 
its  shape  of  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  rt. 
'•<   the   Egyptian   Mugeum   (p.   283); 

t  The  de«riptioiig  of  Greek  sculptures  and 
v»gf»  Jn  thl^  Hnndbook  have  been  supplied  by 
A,  S.  Murray.  L),.p, 


opposite,  600  Recumbent  river-god. 
At  the  entrance,  two  granite  Sphinxes 
found  near  the  Vatican ;  between 
them,  *]Mosaic  of  a  Flower-basket 
(Villa  Quintiliorum).  On  the  I., 
574  Probably  the  best  of  the  existing 
copies  of  the  famous  statue  of  *Venu8 
at  Cnidos  by  Praxiteles.  The  drapery 
is  a  modern  addition,  made  of  tin  and 
painted.  The  bodily  forms  are  large 
and  full,  the  head  smaller  and  of  a 
less  ideal  type  than  in  the  earlier 
and  greater  age  of  Greek  sculpture. 
In  the  centre,  large  Mosaic  of  Pallas, 
with  the  phases  of  the  Moon  and 
Constellations  (Villa  Ruffinella,  Fras- 
caii,  1741).  Margin  freely  restored  ; 
damaged  original  at  the  Museo 
Nazionale  (Rte.  21). 

On  the  1.,  566  Sarcophagus  in 
Egyptian  porphyry  of  Coxstaxtia 
(a.d.  354),  daughter  of  Constantino, 
found  in  the  tomb  erected  to  her  by 
that  Emperor  near  the  church  of  S. 
A gnese,  rudely  sculptured  with  Cupids 
at  a  vintage.  Paul  II.,  shortly  before 
his  death,  had  begun  to  remove  it  from 
the  tomb  to  serve  as  his  own  monu- 
ment in  the  Lateran.  Sixtus  IV.,  his 
successor,  restored  it  to  its  original 
position,  but  it  was  ultimately  brought 
to  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI.  At  the 
exit  door,  two  colossal  Egyptian 
statues  in  red  granite  (Hadrian's 
Villa).  564  Statue  of  the  young 
Lucius  Verus,  much  restored.  On 
the  rt.,  589  Porphyry  Sarcophagus 
OF  THE  Empress  Helena,  covered 
with  high-reliefs  reprcsentinga  battle, 
capture  of  prisoners,  and  portraits 
of  Constantino  and  his  mother.  On 
the  cover  are  lions,  small  figures  of 
Victory,  and  f<;stoons  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  It  was  found  in  her  toml>  at 
the  Torre  Vignattara  beyond  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  was  removed  by 
Anastasiu.s  IV.  to  the  I^ateran,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  thisniuseuui 
by  Pius  VI.  It  was  so  much  mutilated 
when  removed  to  the  Vatican  as  to 
require  extensive  restorations,  which 
employed  25  artists  for  a  number  of 
years. 

"We  ijow  apcepd  ^he  spcond  flight  of 
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tlhi  Scala   Nobilc,  and  euter  on  the 
rt.  tho 

II. — Sala  della  Biga,  so  called  from 
the  liiga  or  *Cliariot  of  two  hors<;8  in 
the  centre.     Tlie  car,  and   the   liead 
and  legs  of  tlie  rt.  horse,  are  the  only 
parts    which    are   ancient.      The    car 
stood  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  church 
of    S.    Marco,    where    it    was    used 
as  an  episcopal  chair,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the   Cliapter  to   Pius   VI. 
608  Bearded  Bacchus,  with  the  name 
'  Sardanapallos '  in  Greek  characteis 
engraved  on   the   drapery  across  the 
breast ;  rt.  arm  and  sceptre  restored ; 
discovered   in   1761,   in   the    villa   of 
Lucius  Verus,  near  Monte  Porzio,  in  a 
niche   ornamented  with  four   Carya- 
tides,  which   are    now  at   the    Villa 
Albani.    610  *Dionysus,withferainii]e 
aspect  and  long  hair.     612  *Romau 
sacrificing.    615  Discobolus,  in  the  act 
of  hurling  the  discus,  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  bronze  original  by  Nau- 
kydes ;  found  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton 
near  the   tomb  of  Gallienus   on   the 
Via  Appia,     618  Replica  of  the  Dis- 
cobolus OF  Myron,  whose  name  is 
engraved  on  the   trunk   of  the   tree 
by  an  ancient  copyist  (Villa  Adriana) ; 
1.  arm,  lower  part  of  rt.  leg,  rt.  hand 
wdth  disk  and  head  restored.    Though 
inferior  to  the  Lancellotti  discobolus 
(p.  170),  the  ancient  part  of  this  statue 
is  very  fine.    The  head  of  the  Lancel- 
lotti statue  is  turned  backwards  as  if 
by  the  force  of  tlirowing  the  di-k,  but 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  that  could  have 
been  the  original  attitude  of  Myron's 
statue,  considering  that  a  disk-thrower 
would  in  such  circumstances  naturally 
have  his  head  directed   to  tlie  goal, 
even  though  the  force  of  the  action 
might  turn  the  body  round  as  in  this 
statue.   6 1 9  Charioteer,  strapped  round 
the  body  for  driving  in   the  Circus. 
609,  613,   617   Sarcophagi  with  ♦re- 
liefs of  a  chariot  race  in  the  Circus  by 
Cupids,  showing  the  Spina  or  central 
platform,  the  nietae  or  goals,  and  the 
eggs  and  dulpiiin.     As  each  lap  was 
run,  an  egg  was  removed  and  a  dol- 
phin turned  round.    621  Sarcophagus 
with  the  race  of  Pelops  and  Oenomaus 
in  relief, 


Ascending  a  few  more  steps,  over- 
looking the  Croce  Greca,  arc  two  very 
rare  columns  of  Porfido  Serpentine 
nero,  and  a  handsome  four-handled 
Vase  of  Genoese  Serpentine.  On  the 
rt.  is  the  entrance  to  tlie  Etruscan 
Museum  (p.  283).  Returning,  wo 
now  enter  the 


III. — Galleria  dei  Candelabri,  a  fine 

hall  100  yds.  long,  divided  into  six 
compartments  by  ancient  columns  of 
grey  marble  in  rare  varieties.  The 
handsome  pavement  was  laid  down  by 
Leo  XIII.  Besides  a  number  of  in 
teresting  ancient  sculptures,  it  con 
tains  a  series  of  modern  urns,  sculp 
tured  in  difi'erent  species  of  porphyry, 
serpentine,  and  granite,  to  illustrate 
the  harder  materials  used  by  the  an- 
cients. 

Section  1. — 2,  66  Trunks  of  trees 
with  boys  in  birds'  nests.  19  ""Statuette 
of  a  boy  throwing  a  marble.  Head 
and  calves  of  legs,  rt.  arm,  rt.  foot, 
and  1.  hand  restored,  so  that  much  of 
its  original  beauty  is  gone.  31,  35 
Candelabra  from  Otricoli — upon  the 
second,  relief  of  Marsyas.  52  Recum- 
bent Faun,  in  green  basalt. 

Section  2. — 74  Satyr  extracting  a 
thorn  from  the  foot  of  a  Faun  (Villa 
Mattel).  81  Ephesian  Diana,  dis- 
covered by  Gavin  Hamilton  in  drain- 
ing the  fish  pond  of  Hadrian's  Villa. 
83  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs,  which, 
though  poor  as  sculpture,  are  interest- 
ing for  the  subject.  In  the  centre 
Orestes  slaying  Clytaemnestra  and 
Aegisthus;  behind  Clytaemnestra  two 
Eumenides  with  torch  and  serpent, 
holding  up  a  screen  of  drapery ;  on  the 
rt.  Orestes  passing  over  one  of  the  Eu- 
menides a.-.leep ;  on  the  1.  Aegisthus 
fallingheadlong;  behind  him  the  nurse 
horrified ;  at  the  1.  angle  three  sleepiiic: 
Eumenides  (Barberini).  98,  97  Can- 
delabra, from  S.  Costanza.  104  Infant 
Ganymede.  113  Sarcophagus  witli 
reliefs  from  a  tomb  in  the  Tejinta 
del  Corso  (Via  Latina).  On  the  1. 
end  is  the  parting  of  Protesilaos 
from  Laodaipia.  On  the  front,  1.,  Pro- 
|;esilaoSj  who   was  tj^e   ^re.t   tQ  l^-nd 
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at  Troy  and  to  be  slain,  as  bad  been 
propbesied  ;  next  a  veiled  figure  (Pro- 
tesiluos),wbom  Mercury  is  conducting 
to  the  shades  ;  tben  a  group  of  Mer- 
cury leading  bini  buck  to  life  ;  in  the 
middle,  in  front  of  a  tomb,  are  Pro- 
tesiiaorf  and  Laodamia  ;  on  tbe  rt.  she 
is  prostrate  on  a  coucb,  a  bearded 
figure  sitting  sadly  at  lier  feet ;  in  the 
background  a  veiled  figure  (shade 
of  Protesilaos)  ;  tben  Mercury  lead- 
ing liim  as  a  youthful  male  figure 
towards  Cbarou,  who  stands  waiting 
in  bis  boat  at  tiie  rt.  corner.  Charon's 
b<3at  indicates  tbe  entrance  to  the 
shades,  and  on  tlie  rt.  end  is  tbe 
punishment  in  Hades  of  Sisypbos  roll- 
ing up  tbe  stone,  Ixiun  bound  to  the 
wheel,  and  Tantalus  trying  to  drink 
tlie  falling  water.  118  *Ganymede 
carried  up  by  tbe  eagle ;  greater  part 
of  the  legs,  anas,  and  neck,  as  also 
the  wings  and  head  of  eagle  restored  ; 
these  restorations  disfigure  the  group 
80  much  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
judge  bow  far  tbe  original  conception 
of  the  sculptor  Leocbares  (4th  cent. 
B.C.)  may  have  been  here  reproduced. 
It  was  in  bronze,  and  Pliny  says  tliat 
tbe  eagle  seemed  to  feel  the  pain  bis 
talons  were  cuUbing.  117,  119  Buys 
pouring  water  (fountain  figures). 

Section  3. — Many  of  tbe  objects  in 
this  division  were  discovered  in  1827, 
at  Tor  Maraueio  (lite.  42),  the  site  of 
jin  extensive  Komaii  villa  which  be- 
longed to  Numasia  Procula,  of  the  tiuie 
of  Commodus.  131  Mosaic  from  a 
ftoor,  representing  fish,  dates,  prawns, 
asparagus,  and  a  fowl.  1346  *  Statue 
of  tbe  Latin  god  Semo  Sancus,  found 
in  March  1881,  on  the  Esquiline;  on 
the  Imse  is  inscribed  the  dedication  of 
the  slatue  by  the  dccuria  eacerdotum 
hidtnialiuia.  Tbe  sacerdotes  bidentales 
appear  to  have  been  a  body  of  priests 
whose  duties  were  concerned  with  tbe 
burying  of  thunderbolts.  The  type 
of  tlie  figure  is  that  of  tbe  archaic 
Ajiollo  of  Miletus  by  the  Greek  sculp- 
tor Canucbus  (Gth  cent,  u.c),  but  the 
execution  is  of  mucii  later  Koman 
times;  bands  restored.  13Ja  Archai.^tic 
torso  of  a  draj)ed  female.  1 3Ha  I'art 
of  a  large  vaae  with  urchaibtic  relief 


— Apollo  seizing  tbe  tripod  which 
Hercules  tried  to  carry  ofl:'  from  Delphi ; 
inscribed  on  tbe  upper  edge  collegi 
VNii,  140  Bu.st  of  Socrates.  141 
Bacchus  with  a  panther.  H8  Faun 
with  infant  Bacchus.  Eight  small 
ancient  frescoes  of  Fauns  and  Bac- 
chantes let  into  the  walls. 

Section  4.— 157,  219  Candelabra 
from  S.  Agnese.  162  Victory  leaning  on 
trophies,  from  the  Pal.  Altemps.  173 
Sarcoi)bagus,  with  reliefs  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  ITG  Satyr  looking  at 
his  tail.  177  Old  fisherman.  179 
Circular  well-mouth,  with  the  punish- 
ment of  tbe  Danaids,  and  Oknos 
weaving  tbe  rope  which  is  eaten  up 
by  an  ass.  184  Small  statue  of  tbe 
city  of  Antiocli,  seated  on  a  rock, 
with  the  river  Orontes  at  her  feet 
(Quadrate,  outside  Porta  S.  Giovanni). 
She  wears  a  mural  crown ;  nose 
modern,  face  worked  over  in  modern 
times,  rt.  forearm,  1.  band  and  two 
toes  of  the  rt.  lout  restored,  as  are 
also  the  arms  of  Orontes.  This  figure 
occurs  frequently  on  ancient  coins 
and  engraved  gems,  tbe  original  of 
all  the  copies  having  apparently  been 
a  statue  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Euty- 
cbides,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  which 
enjoyed  much  celebrity  in  ancient 
times,  and  tliere  i.s  no  doubt  that  his 
statue  is  faithfully  K^produced  in  this 
small  but  yet  striking  figure.  The 
foim  of  tbe  figure  and  the  treatment  of 
the  drapery  have  much  of  the  grace 
characteristic  of  the  4tb  cent.  n.c. 
187  Archaistic  candelabrum  with  the 
contest  of  Hercules  and  Apollo  for  tbe 
tripod,  discovered  in  tbe  17th  cent. 
(Gardens  of  Sallust).  193-195  Boys 
with  mask,  goo.-e,  and  fruit.  200 
Archaistic  statue  of  Diana,  arms  and 
dog  restored.  204  Sarcophagus,  with 
reliefs  of  Diana  on  tbe  1.  and  Apollo 
on  tbe  rt.,  destroying  the  children  of 
Niobe  (Villa  Ca.sali,  Kte.  10).  In  this 
subject  the  Central  figure  is  usually 
Niobe  with  dra])ery  fiowing  over  her 
bead  and  protecting  a  young  daughter 
at  her  feet.  Tbe  tigure  towards  the 
1.  witii  a  girl  tailing  before  bei'  may 
be  Niobe  ;  nearer  tbe  centre  is  a  nurse, 
and    on    tbe    rt.    a    paedagogus   with 
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►Siect.  1. 


his    boy.       '2(JS     Youiij^     ]Murcellu3 
(Otricoli). 

Section  5.-222  *Statue  of  a  female 
runner  (Hadrian's  Villa);  both  arms 
restored ;  one  of  the  most  important 
in  tliis  gallery;  supposed  to  repre* 
sent  one  of  the  girls  who  ran  in  the 
races  at  Olympia.  Tiie  type  of  face 
and  the  cartful  rendering  of  details, 
combined  with  an  absence  of  freedom 
ami  vigour,  show  that  the  original 
from  which  this  figure  has  been  copied 
had  been  the  work  of  a  Peloponnesian 
sculptor  of  the  5tli  cent.  B.C.  The 
ligure  is  too  smooth  and  over-refined 
to  be  an  original  Greek  work  of  tliat 
age.  234:  Candelabrum  with  a  spiral 
shaft  and  two  doves  (Otricoli).  On 
the  base,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo, 
and  Venus.  240  Negro  Boy,  squeezing 
a  sponge  (clumsv  modern  restoration). 
246  Youthful  Pan  (Villa  de'  Quin- 
tilii),  of  the  Pasiteles  school. 

Section  6.— 253c  Nurse  (Villa  Mat- 
tel); a  graceful  statue  restored  as  Ceres. 
257  *Ganymede,  from  the  Roman  the- 
atre at  Falerone.  264  *One  of  the  sons 
of  Niobe  ;  the  ends  of  the  hair  restored. 
Several  ancient  copies  of  this  figure 
from  the  Niobe  Group  of  Pr.ixi  teles 
or  Scopas  exist;  but  none  can  be 
compared  with  this  one  as  an  ancient 
reproduction  of  the  work  of  a  great 
sculptor.  The  fine  contrast  of  nude 
and  draped  form,  and  the  exquisite 
rendering  of  both,  lend  a  dignity  to 
tlie  horror  which  has  seized  upon  the 
boy  ;  altogether  it  is  a  beautiful  statue. 
269  Sarcophagus;  Castor  and  Pollux 
carrying  off  the  daughters  of  Leucip- 
pus.  269c  Persian  wearing  a  Phrygian 
cap,  fallen  on  his  left  knee  and  de- 
fending himself;  both  arms,  lower 
part  of  rt.  leg  and  plinth  restored. 
The  style  of  sculpture  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  showing 
the  same  general  knowledge  of  bothly 
forms,  and  the  same  vigorous  expres- 
sion of  bone  and  muscle;  probably 
the  work  of  a  sculptor  of  the  Per- 
gamos  school  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C. 

[♦Galleria  degli  Arazzi  or  Tapes- 


TKIE8  OF  Raphael,  called  ilraazt,  from 
Arras  in  France,  the  centre  of  the 
industry.  In  1515-16  Raphael  de- 
signed 11  cartoons  for  the  tapestries 
which  Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the 
walls  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  They 
were  executed  by  himself  with  the 
assistance  of  Francesco  Penni;  seven 
of  tliem  were  purchased  in  Flanders 
by  Charles  I.,  and  are  now  in  the  S. 
Kensington  INIuseum.  The  tapestries 
from  these  cartoons  were  executed  at 
Brussels,  under  the  direction  of  Bern- 
luird  van  Orley,  a  pupil  of  Raphael. 
Ten  of  the  subjects  represent  the 
history  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the 
11th,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
for  tlie  altarpiece.  A  second  series  of 
13  tapestriest  was  executed  at  a  later 
period,  by  Giulio  Romano  and  others  of 
Raphael's  pupils,  but  only  partially 
from  the  great  master's  designs:  they 
represent  various  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  are  much  inferior  to 
tlie  first  series.  During  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
in  1527,  these  tapestries  were  seriously 
injured  and  afterwards  stolen  :  they 
were  restored  in  1553  by  the  Con- 
stable Anne  de  Montmorency,  but 
some  valuable  portions  were  lost  for 
ever.  They  were  again  carried  off  by 
the  French  in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  i 
a  Jew  at  Genoa,  who  burnt  one  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and 
silver  threads  used  in  the  bright  lights. 
The  speculation  fortunately  did  nnr 
pay,  and  in  1808  the  remainder  wer^ 
pu'rchasetl  by  Pius  VII.  During  tliv 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849  they  were 
again  exposed  to  injury  from  the  fire 
of  the  French  artillery.  The  tapes- 
tries have  therefore  suffered  greatl} 
from  ill  usage,  and  are  much  faded 
with  time;  but  the  beauty  of  their 
composition  is  imperishable,  and. 
considering    the    drawbacks   of    the 

t  The  tapestries  of  this  second  series  were 
executed  by  order  of  Francis  I.  of  France  U> 
decorate  the  Baiiilica  of  St.  Peter's  ou  the 
occasion  of  the  canonization  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Paola  in  1579.  They  are  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Arazzi  della  Sc-uola  yuova, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  designed  b> 
Raphael :  as  at  present  arranged  the  two  seri<- 
are  mixed  Kjgether.  Several  of  these  tapestrit- 
have  been  restored  at  the  Government  mauu 
factory  of  S.  Alichele. 
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material,  they  are  worked  with  sur- 
prising fidelity  to  the  original  designs. 

In  the  following  List,  the  subjects 
designed  by  Raphael  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk.  Two  of  his  subjects— the 
Elymas  struck  with  blindness,  and 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin — are 
missing.  The  arabesques  and  deco- 
rative margins  are  chiefly  by  Giov. 
da  Udine,  Raphael's  pupil. 

First  Section.  On  the  1. :— 1  Christ 
falling  under  the  Cross.  2  The  Holy 
Eucharist.  3  *Death  of  Ananias ; 
below,  Return  of  Card,  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Florence  in 
1512.  4  *Our  Lord  delivering  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter;  below.  Flight  of 
Card,  de'  Medici  from  Florence  in 
1494,  disguised  as  a  Franciscan  friar, 
5  *Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  6  *Paul 
and  Barnabas  at  Lystra ;  below,  Fare- 
well of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

On  the  rt. : — 7  Christ  falling  under 
the  Cross.  8  *Miraculous  draught  of 
Fishes;  below,  Entrance  of  Card,  de' 
Medici  into  the  Conclave,  where  he  was 
elected  Pope  (Leo  X.).  9  ♦St.  Peter 
healing  the  lame  man  in  the  Temple. 
10  ♦Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

Second  Section.  On  the  1. : — 11 
Our  Saviour  appearing  in  the  Garden 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  12  Supper 
at  Emmaus.  13  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  14  Nativity.  15  Ascension. 
16  Adoration  of  tl  e  Magi. 

On  the  rt. : — 17  Christ  and  the 
Disciples,  '  Feed  my  Lambs.'  18, 
19,  20  ♦Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
some  of  the  cartoons  for  which  are 
now  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
Ix)ndon.  Crucifixion,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  Cross-bearing  (Flemish). 
21  Mount  Calvary  and  scenes  from 
the  Passion.  22  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Third  Section.  On  the  1. :— 23  Re- 
surrection. 24  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

On  the  rt. : — 25  ♦St.  Paul  in  prison 
at  Philippi  during  an  earthquake, 
reprewnted  by  a  giant  in  a  cavern 
beneath.  2G  Religion,  Justice,  and 
Charity.  27  ♦Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  ; 
l>elow,  Return  of  Card,  de'  Medici  to 
Florence  as  Papal  Legate. 

From  this  corridor  the  visitor  euterd 
the 


Gallery  of  Maps  (Aclm.,  p.  204), 
KJU  yds.  long,  with  geographical  maps 
of  Italy  and  its  islands,  painted  in 
1572-1585,  by  the  Dominican  Friar 
Ignazio  Daniiy  afterwards  Bp.  of 
Alatri.  On  the  ceiling  are  indifferent 
paintings,  and  beside  the  windows  a 
series  of  72  ancient  busts.] 

We  now  return  through  the  Gal- 
leria  dei  Candelabri.  Descending  the 
stairs,  and  passing  through  the  Sahi 
(I  Croce  Greca,  we  reach  the 

IV. — Sala  Rotonda.  In  the  centre 
is  a  grand  basin  of  porpliyry,  10  yds. 
in  circumference,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  The  mosaic  pavement, 
found  at  Otricoli  in  1780,  represents 
th(!  head  of  Medusa,  surrounded  by 
concentric  bands  of  (1)  Centaurs  and 
Lapiths;  (2)  Marine  deities.  The 
black  mosaics,  including  Neptune  on 
his  car  drawn  by  hippocampi  at  the 
entrance,  were  found  near  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla.  On  the  rt.,  539 
♦Jupiter,  found  at  Otricoli.  At  one 
time  this  fine  bust  was  thought  to  be 
an  ancient  copy  from  the  great  gold 
and  ivory  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia 
by  Pheidias.  But  the  high  narrow 
forehead  and  the  stringy  treatment  of 
the  hair  are  characteristic  of  a  later 
stage  of  Greek  sculpture,  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  and  seem 
more  appropriate  to  Jupiter  Serapis,  a 
deity  who  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Greek  art  about  that  time. 
The  strong  contrast  between  the 
massiveness  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
head  and  the  narrowness  of  tiie  fore- 
heaa  was  impossible  in  the  great  age 
of  Pheidias.  540  Antinous,  a  colossal 
statue,  found  in  1733,  at  S.  M.  della 
Villa,  near  Palestrina,  on  the  site  of 
one  of  Hadriiin's  villas.  Drapery 
modern.  541  Faustina  the  elder,  wife 
of  Antoninus  Pius  (Hadrian's  Villa). 
542  Drapfid  ftmialc!  figun;,  restored  as 
Ceres  (Theatre  of  Pompey).  543 
♦Head  of  Hadrian,  found  in  his 
Mausoleum.  514  Bronze;  gilt  statue 
of  Hercules,  15  ft.  high,  difccovercd 
in  1804  under  the  foundations  of 
the  Pal.  Pio  di  Carpi,  on  the  site  of 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  203).    The 
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8culi)ture    is    latu    and    coarse,    but 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
gilding.     '  It  is  more  remarkable  for 
liaving  been  an  oracular  statue  than 
for   its    beauty.     The   most  striking 
feature  of  this  Hercules  is  a  hole  in 
the  back  of  the  head  through  which 
a  full-grown  youth  can  easily  penetrate 
into  the  colossus.' — L.     545  Colossal 
bust    of    Antinous,    from    Hadrian's 
Villa   (1790).      546    Colossal   statue, 
called  the  liarbeiiui   Juno.     On  the 
pedestal  is  a  curious  relief  of  games 
in   a  circus.     547   Bust  of  a  Marine 
Deity,    in   a   good  style,   discovered 
between    Pozzuoli    and  Baiae.      548 
Nerva ;  on  the  p-destal  a  fine  relief, 
subject      uncertain.      550    *Colossal 
statue  of  Claudius,  with  the  attributes 
of  Jupiter  (Civita  Lavinia,  in  1865). 
551  Head  of  Claudius,  with  the  civic 
crown  of  oak-leaves  (Otricoli).      552 
Juno  Sospita,  or  Lanuvina,  with  the 
goat-skin,    shield,   and    sandals,  dis- 
covered  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
Sanctuary   of  Juno    Sospita  on    the 
Palatine,    by  the    Paganica    family, 
in  whose  possession  it  formerly  was. 
At  the  door  on  the  rt.,  537,  538  Colossal 
hermae    of     Tragedy     and    Comedy 
(Hadrian's  Villa). 

V. — Sala  dalle  Muse.  The  statues 
of  Muses  are  only  of  average  Graeco- 
IJoman  workmanship.  More  interest- 
ing are  the  portraits  of  celebrated 
(xreeks,  several  of  which  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  Greek  letters. 

Antk-room. — 523  Aspasia,  found  on 
the  site  of  Castrum  Novum,  near 
Civita  Vecchia.  524  Sappho.  525 
Pericles.  528  Bias  of  Priene,  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  like 
Solon  (526)  and  Pittacus  (527),  whose 
heads  have  been  broken  otf  from 
the  inscribed  terms.  530  Lycurgus 
(Ceutocelle). 

Octagonal  Hall  — Bound  the  room 
are  16  grey  marble  columns,  with 
ancient  Corinthian  capitals,  froin 
Hadrian's  Villa.  Mosaic  pavement 
(head  of  Medusa)  found  near  the  Arch 
of  Gallieuus.  500  Zeno.  506  De- 
mosthenes. 507  Antisthenes.  510 
Alcibiades  (Caelian).  512  Epioienides. 


514  Socrates.  616  Apollo  Musagetes, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  an  ancient 
copy  of  a  statue  by  Scopas,  which 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  carried  oft 
from  Rhamnus  in  Attica  for  the 
temple  on  the  Palatine;  but  the 
drapery  has  not  the  sharp  crisp  folds 
which  we  associate  with  Scopas  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus,  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  the  face  also  is  too  formal 
for  him.  This  atatue  is  more  probably 
a  later  variation  of  a  type  created 
by  Scopas.  519  Zeno.  520  Euterpe. 
521  Euripides. 

Ante-koom. — 489  On  the  wall  to 
the  1.,  Relief  of  a  Pyrrhic  dance. 
490  Diogenes.  491  Silenus.  492 
Sophocles,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Mendicanti  (p.  69).  On  the  wall  to 
the  rt.,  493  Relief:  Birth  of  Bacchus. 
Mercury  receives  the  infant  which 
has  just  been  born  from  the  thigh  of 
Jupiter.  Nearly  all  the  statues  and 
busts  were  found  in  the  villa  of  Cas- 
sius  at  Tivoli.  On  the  pavement  at 
the  exit,  Mosaic  of  a  Panther  (March 
of  Ancoua). 

VI. — Sala  degli  Animali,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  passage  between 
granite  columns,  and  paved  with 
mosaics  chiefly  found  at  Palestrina. 
The  sculptures  do  not  exceed  the 
general  level  of  Graeco- Roman  art, 
but  in  some  instances  the  observation 
of  animal  life  is  very  true  and  the 
artistic  result  attractive. 

Left. — 116  Two  greyhounds  at 
pl;iy.  121  Mithras  sacriticing  a  bull, 
with  the  dog,  serpent,  and  scorpion, 
mystical  lypes  of  the  Mithraic  wor- 
ship ;  a  favourite  subject  in  Roman 
sculpture.  On  the  wall,  Mosaics  from 
the  Villa  Adiiana — (rt.)  Goats,  (1.) 
Lion  attacking  a  bull.  134  Hercules 
and  the  Neuiean  lion.  137  Hercules 
slaying  Diomedes.  138  Cupid  on  the 
back  of  a  Centaur.  151  Altar,  witii  a 
slaughtered  sheep.  153  Sleeping  goat- 
herd. 157  (at  the  window)  Relief  of 
a  cow  and  calf. 

Right. — 194  Sow  and  her  litter, 
supposed  emblem  of  the  origin  of  Al'  i 
Longa.     202  Head  of  a  Camel.     -:i'^ 
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Hercules  slaying  Geryon.  213  Her- 
cules and  Cerberus.  228  Triton  and 
a  Nereid,  lute  and  florid  in  style. 

On  the  floor  in  each  division  is  an 
ancient  mosaic  of  birds,  fish,  and  fruit. 

VII.  —  Galleria  delle  Statue,  col- 
lected by  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI., 
in  the  former  Casino  of  Innocent  VIII. 
—On  tlie  wall  to  the  rt.,  249  Relief  by 
Michel  Angelo,  representing  Cosimo 
II.  of  Tuscany  expelling  the  vices 
and  welcoming  the  virtues,  sciences, 
and  arts  at  Pisa.  250  The  so-called 
*Ero3  of  Centocelle  or  Genius  of  the 
Vatican,  found  among  the  ruins  of  a 
Human  villa  at  Centocelle  (lite.  45). 
The  use  of  the  drill  in  the  liair  shows 
that  this  figure  is  a  work  of  Komau, 
not  of  Gre«k,  times.  The  expression 
uf  sentiment,  as  in  the  inclination  of 
the  head,  and  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
lx»dily  forms,  was  characteristic  of  a 
school  of  sculptors  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Rome  by  Pasiteles  in  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.,  and  was  maintained 
by  at  least  two  generations  of  his 
pupils.  See  Villa  Albani  (Rte.  37) 
and  Villa  Ludovisi  (Rte.  20).  On 
the  back  are  traces  of  wings.  251 
Doryphorus,  a  restored  copy  from 
Polycletus.  253  Mutilated  statue  of 
u  Triton  (S.  Angelo,  near  Tivoli).  255 
P;iris.  256  Y(ung  Hercules.  260  Attic 
relief  in  Pentelic  marble,  dedicated 
to  the  gods  of  healing.  261  *Pene- 
lijpc,  so-called  from  the  resemblance 
in  attitude  to  a  figure  of  Penelope, 
seated  despondingly  beside  her  web 
on  a  Greek  vase  ;  a  very  fine  exam])le 
of  archaic  Greek  sculpture  ;  rt.  hand, 
l)oth  feet,  knee  and  veil  restored, 
as  als(j  the  rock  on  which  slie  is  seated, 
whi<"h  ought  to  liave  been  a  chair 
with  a  basket  und<;r  it,  as  in  No.  465 
in  the  Museo  Chiaramouti.  The 
head  is  antique,  but  appears  to  belong 
to  a  later  period  of  art.  The  drill- 
holcH  in  the  hair  indicate  a  late  dat(3, 
wiiile  the  stift'  foMs  of  the  drapi^ry 
and  the  (^naint  unga;nliness  of  the 
left  arm  point  to  an  archaic  {):')iod 
wucli  as  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Though 
sr'ulptured  in  the  round,  this  ligure 
iias  the  a[)pcarauce  of  a  rrdief  from 
tlio   sideways   position   and   the    flat 


treatment  of  the  drapery.  On  the 
jiedestal,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  264 
*Copy  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos  of 
Praxiteles,  found  in  1777,  in  the 
ruins  of  Augustus'  palace  on  the 
Palatine,  and  purcliased  from  Gavin 
Hamilton ;  a  batter  copy  in  bronze 
is  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  another 
marble  copy  in  the  Louvre.  265 
*Amazon,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.  Botii  arms 
badly  restored.  267  Drunken  Satyr. 
268  Juno,  from  the  Baths  of  Otricoli. 
271,  390  Sitting  figures  of  the  comic 
poets  Posidippus  and  Menander,  found 
near  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panis  Perna,  where 
they  were  turned  into  saints.  393 
Girl  imploring  protection  at  an  altar 
(replica  in  the  Pal.  Barberini).  395 
*Statue  of  Apollo,  treated  in  an  archa- 
istic  manner.  The  refined  execution 
is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  average 
sculpture  in  these  galleries.  The 
orii^inal,  from  which  it  has  been  care- 
fully copied,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  a  Greek  sculptor  about  the  end  of 
the  archaic  period  (b.c.  500-450). 
397  Reclining  Bacchus.  Opposite 
is  a  large  Bath  of  oriental  alabaster, 
found  near  the  Apostoli.  401  Frag- 
mentary group  of  a  son  and  daus>hter 
of  Niobe.  406  Ancient  copy  of  the 
Faun  of  Praxiteles,  discovered  at 
Fallerone,  in  the  March  of  Ancona. 
405  Female  Water-carrier.  414  *tte- 
cuinbent  statue  of  Ariadne,  found 
near  Lunghezza.  An  admirable  in- 
stance of  the  adaptation  of  drapery 
to  the  pose  of  the  figure  as  practiscnl 
by  Greek  sculptors  in  the  8rd  cent. 
B.C.  It  stands  upon  a  *Sareophagns, 
wiih  relief  of  the  Battle  of  tlie  (giants. 
41'.^,  413  *Candelabri  Barberini  (Had- 
rian's Villa),  witli  reliefs  of  -Jupiter, 
Juno,  Mercury,  Mars,  Minerva,  and 
Venus.  416  Relief  of  the  abandoned 
Ariadne.  420  Statue  in  armour,  with 
the  l»ead  of  Lucius  Verus.  421  In 
the  centre.  Vase  of  oriental  alabaster 
tVmnd  with  the  travertine  cippi  below 
248,  408,  410,  417,  420.  It  once  con- 
tain(;d  the  ashes  of  some  member  of 
tile  Imperial  Julian  family. 

Vin. — Gabinetto   delle    Maschere, 
so  called  from   the   (restored)  scenic 
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♦JNTasks  in  mosaic  forming:  the  floor, 
whicli,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  Ijorder 
that  surrounds  them,  were  found  in 
the  Villa  A<lriano.  42o  *Dancing 
Girl.  Belief  on  the  rt.  wall,  428 
Apotheosis  of  Hadrian.  427  Venus 
stooping  in  the  bath,  discovered  in  the 
farm  of  Salona.  431-444  *Relief8  of 
the  Labours  of  Hercules.  432  Faun 
i  n  rosso  antico  (replica  at  the  Capitol). 
433  Venus  Anadyomene.  437  Small 
Egyptian  mosaic,  from  Hadrian's 
Villa.  Sella  halncaria,  in  rosso  antico. 
At  the  window,  439  Bacchanalian 
scene.  440  Theatrical  masks.  443 
A])ollo,  from  the  excavatioiis  at 
Cent(jCL*.lle.  •>^"r: 

[External  Balcony  {Loggia  Sco- 
lierla),  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
hills,  from  vSoracte  to  Monte  Cavo 
(open  on  request).  On  the  wall  are 
a  few  reliefs.] 

IX. — Sala  dei  Busti,  in  three 
divisions. 

I._On  the  rt.,  280  Titus.  277  Nero 
as  Apollo,  crowned  with  laurel.  274 
Augustus  as  Frater  Arvalis,  crowned 
with  wheat-ears.  273  *Young  Au- 
gustus, found  at  Ostia  by  Consul 
Fagan  in  1805.  Upper  shelf,  288 
Didius  Julianus,  who  bought  the 
Empire  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Prae- 
torian Camp  (Rte.  35). 

II.— 303  Apollo.  311  *Head  of  Me- 
nelaus,  a  repetition  from  the  group  of 
Pasquino,  discovered  in  1772  by  Gavin 
Hamilton  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  at  Pan- 
tanello.  At  the  window  in  Division  I. 
are  four  fragments  of  this  group — 
arms,  feet,  legs,  and  back.  On  the 
shelf  above,  298  Colossal  head  of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  in  basalt. 

III. — Upper  shelf.  Masks  and 
Fauns.  326  Colossal  statue  of  Jupiter 
seated  (thunderbolt,  modern),  on  the 
pedestal  a  relief  of  Silenus  and  a 
Faun.  329  Colossal  head  of  a  captive 
king,  belonging  probably  to  the  Arch 
of  Constantiue.  Below  on  the'-l.,  338 
Hermes.  II.— 346  Hercules.  352 
Praying  Woman ;  below,  front  of  a 
sarcophagus  sculptured  with  Prome- 
theus and  the  Fates.  357  Antinous. 
363   Idisal  head,  resembling  in  type 


the  Juno  Farncse  in  Naples,  and  the 
Jtino  Ludovisi,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  an  original  by  Poly- 
detus.  This  head  also  preserves 
much  of  the  good  Greek  manner. 
I.— 376  Pallas.  382,  384  Organs  of 
respiration,  in  marble — an  interesting 
anatomical  illustration.  383  Bust  in 
porphyry  of  the  Emp.  Philip  the 
Younger.  388  *Roman  Husband  and 
Wife — an  admirable  tomb  relief.  Op- 
posite, Candelabrum  in  the  form  of 
three  women. 

Returning    through    the    Hall    of 
Animals,  we  enter  on  the  1.  the  octa- 


gonal 

X. — Cortile  del  Belvedere,  designed 
by  Bramante,  but  altered  by  Simonetti 
in  1771.  This  court  is  surrounded  by 
an  open  corridor  in  four  divisions, 
with  cabinets  in  the  angles.  The 
eight  large  marble  masks  overlooking 
the  fountain  were  brought  from  the 
Pantheon,  having  formed  part  of  the 
Thermae  of  Agrippa ;  on  the  walls  are 
reliefs  from  Roman  saicophagi,  and 
below,  ancient  statues,  which  stand 
on  altars  and  cippi.  At  the  entrance 
are  two  *Molossian  Hounds.  Crossing 
the  court,  we  pass  between  (26,  102) 
two  fine  columns  of  white  marble, 
covered  with  foliage  in  relief  (Had- 
rian's Villa).  On  the  rt.,  bath  in 
green  basalt ;  on  the  I.,  bath  in  black 
gianite  (Baths  of  Caracalla).  On  the 
opposite  wall,  27, 98  Trapezophoron,  a 
foot  of  a  table,  in  two  parts,  elegantly 
sculptured  with  griffins  and  satyrs. 
On  the  1.,  28  Large  oval  sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  Fauns  and  Bacchantes, 
found  in  1777  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  sacristy  of  St.  Petei-'s. 

Entering  from  the  Hall  of  Animals 
and  crossing  the  Court  to  the  left  is 

Canova's  Cabinet  (8  on  Plan, 
p.  252). — Perseus  and  two  boxers, 
Creugas  and  Damoxenus,  by  Canova. 
These  famous  but  overrated  figures 
were  brought  here  to  replace  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  Ijaocoon  which 
Napoleon  liad  taken  to  Paris.  When 
the  Apollo  and  Laocoon  were  brought 
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back,  the  modern  statues  were  never- 
theless retained,  in  opposition  to  the 
wislies  of  Caiiova. 

Arcade. — The  sarcophagi  and  other 
sculptures  here  are  not  above  average 
merit  in  an  artistic  sense.  37  Sarco- 
phagus, with  reliefs  of  Bacclius  and 
Ariadne.  38  (fragments  of  a  frieze) 
Diana  and  another  goddess  contend- 
ing with  giants.  Very  interesting 
for  its  subject  is  a  small  square 
altar  known  as  the  (44)  *Ara  Casali. 
On  the  front  is  a  dedicntory  inscrip- 
tion of  Ti.  Claudius  Faveutinus, 
within  a  wreath  above  which  are  to 
lie  seen  Sol  in  his  chariot  and  Vulcan. 
Below  the  wreath  Mars  and  Venus,  the 
latter  with  chain  attached  to  her  wrist. 
On  the  rt.  Judgment  of  Paris  and 
co'isequent  scenes  in  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  back  four  progressive  scenes 
in  the  story  of  Koraulus  and  Remus, 
beginning  at  the  top  with  Mars  visit- 
ing Rhea  Silvia.  On  the  1.  Achilles 
dragging  Hector  at  his  chariot  wheels, 
and  scenes  of  sacrifice.  Among  the 
almost  countless  ancient  works  of  art 
in  Rome  it  is  rare  to  find,  as  here, 
an  illustration  of  a  specially  Roman 
legend.  49  Sarcophagus  with  Battle 
of  the  Amazons ;  in  the  centre  Aclnlles 
and  Penteailea,  figuring  as  the  de- 
ceased. 

Mercury  Cabinet  (7). — 53  The  so- 
called  *Belvei)ere  Antinous,  found 
near  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins 
of  an  edifice  erected  by  Hadrian. 
'This  beautiful  statue  is  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Hermes  by  Praxiteles  at 
Olympia,  witli  certain  variations  in 
the  attitude.'— >4.  S.  M.  On  the  wall, 
.'.')  Priests  of  Isis  in  procession. 

Arcade.  —  Gl  Sarcophagus,  with 
reliefs  of  the  Nereids  bearing  the 
arms  of  Achilles.  69  Battle  of  the 
Amazons.  73  Bacchanalian  figures. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  reclining 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  sarcophagus 
belonged.  Two  fine  baths  of  red 
!Egyptiau  granite. 

Laocoon    Cabinet    (G). — 74    The 


*Laocoox,  found  in  the  Vigna  do' 
Fredis,  on  the  Esquiline,  between  the 
Sette  Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore,  in  1506, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II., 
who  rewarded  the  discoverer,  Felice 
de'  Fredis,  by  bestowing  on  him  half 
the  receipts  derived  from  the  tolls 
taken  at  the  Porta  San  Giovanni. 
Michel  Angelo,  who  was  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  called  it  the 
wonder  of  art ;  and,  apart  from  its 
artistic  qualities,  this  group  has  become 
almost  classic  from  the  eminence  of 
the  authors  who  have  written  about 
it  (Groethe,  Lessing,  Winckelmann, 
and  others).  It  is  described  in  the 
following  passage  from  '  Childc 
Harold '  :— 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 

Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain  — 

A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 

AVith  an  immortal's  patience  blending; — 

vain 
The  struggle;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

grapp. 
The  old  man's  clench  ;  the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 

gasp. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Laocoon 
is  the  group  described  by  Pliny  in  the 
following  passage: — 'The  Laocoon, 
whicli  stands  in  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Titus,  is  a  work  superior  to  all 
others  both  in  painting  and  statuaiy. 
Tlie  whole  group,  the  father,  the  boys, 
and  the  admirable  folds  of  the  serpents, 
were  formed  out  of  a  single  block,  in 
accordance  with  a  decision  of  the 
Council  (de  Gonsilii  sententia),  by 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheno- 
dorus,  natives  of  Rhodes,  and  sculptors 
of  the  highest  merit '  (xxxvi.  4),  who 
also,  like  the  group  itself,  appear  to 
have  been  a  father  and  two  sons.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  the  grouj) 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  block.  Three 
separate  pieces  can  be  clearly  made 
out.  The  rt.  arms  are  restorations. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  Baccio  Bandinelli 
made  a  rt.  arm  for  the  Laocoon  in 
wax  in  1525,  which  he  followed  in  his 
coj)y,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi 
at  Florence.  Fra  Giov.  Angelo  da 
Montorsoli  began  a  restoration  of  the 
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arm  in  marble  hy  order  of  Clement  VII. 
The  common  story,  thnt  Michel  An- 
pelo   began    the    restoration   of    tlie 
figure,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  de- 
spair, '  becaur^e  he  found  he  could  do 
nothing    worthy   of    so    admirable   a 
piece,'  cannot,  we  believe,  he  traced 
further    than    '  Sjience's  Anecdotes,' 
and  j)robal)Iy  hud   its  origin   in   the 
attempt  of  Montor.soli.  who  was  one  of 
Michel  Angelo's  pnpils.    The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
Winckelmann    to    be    the    work    of 
Bernini.     The  arms  of  the  sons  were 
added    by   Agostino    Cornacchini    of 
Pistoia,  who  merely  followed  Bandi- 
nelli's  design  for  the  iirst  restoration. 
The  group  of  the  T.aocoon  is  in  Greek 
marble.     It  is  still  a  matter  of  active 
di?,pute   among   scholars   as   to  what 
Pliny  precisely  meant  by  his  saying 
that   the   group   had   been    made  de 
Consilii  sententia-     It  is  argued  that 
the  word  Consilium  must  here  indicate 
the   Council    of  the  Emp.  Titus,   in 
which  case  the  group  must  have  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  that  Emper(jr, 
and    may,   therefore,   have   been   in- 
spired   by   Virgil's    magnificent   de- 
scription of  the   fate  of  Laocoon   in 
the  2nd  book  of  the  Aeueid.     On  the 
other  hand,  several  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  Italy  referring  to  two 
of  the  three  sculptors,  and  the  writing 
of  these  inscriptions  points  to  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  Wherefore  Pliny's  Consilium 
may   only   mean   a  public   board    in 
Khodes,  at  whose  instance  the  group 
was  executed  in  that  island,  whence 
it  was  subsequently  removed  to  Rome. 
Apart  from  this  question  the  Laocoon 
group,  judged  on  artistic  grounds,  and 
especially    in    comparison    with    the 
sculptures    from    Pergamos    now    in 
Beilin,   may    fairly    be    assigned    to 
al>out  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
Reliefs — 75   Triumph   of    Bacclius 
over    the   Indians;    76  Bacchanalian 
procession.    The  statues  in  the  niches 
are  Polyhymnia,  and  a  Nymph  with 
a   shell,  found   near   the   basilica   of 
Constantine. 

Arcade. — 79  Reliefs  of  Hercules 
and  Telephus,  Bacchus  and  a  Satyr. 
80  vSarcophagus,  with  Cupids  carrying 


arms.  Upon  it,  "Winged  genii  open- 
ing the  tomb  for  two  boys,  Caius 
Clodius  Priijiitirvs,  aged  eleven,  and 
Caius  Clodius  Apollinaris,  aged  five. 
This  graceful  monument  is  from  the 
Mattei  Collection.  Two  large  baths 
of  red  and  grey  granite  from  the  Villa 
Adriana.  81  Relief  of  an  Emperor 
in  a  sacrificial  procession,  found  in 
the  Pal.  Fiano,  and  probably  belong- 
ing to  ti)e  Ara  Pads  (Rtc  1).  88 
lielief  of  Roma  accompanying  a 
victorious  Emperor,  from  a  triumphal 
arch.  91  Sarcophagus  witii  Tritons 
and  Nereids. 

Apollo  Cabinet  (5).— 92  *AroLLO 
Belvedere,  found  at  the  end  of  the 
loth  cent,  near  G rotta  Ferrata.    It  was 
purchased   by  Julius  II.,  when  Car- 
dinal della  Rovere,  and  was  one   of 
the  first  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture placed  in  the  Casino  Belvedere, 
so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  tlie  point 
from  which  tlie  Vatican  Mupeum  com- 
menced.    The  1.  hand  and  rt.  forearm 
are   restorations    by   Montorsoli.      It 
has  been  questioned  whether  the   1. 
hand  is   here   correctly   restored    as 
having  held  a  bow,  because  another 
copy  from  the  same  Greek  original,  a 
bronze    statuette  in    the    Stroganoff 
Collection  at  St.  Petersburg,  holds  out 
the  aegis  in  his  1.  hand,  apparently  to 
illustrate  the  Iliad  (xv.  239-240),where 
Zeus  lends  Apollo  his  aegis  to  terrify 
the  Greeks.      But  as   the  Belvedere 
Apollo  has  a  quiver  over  his  shoulder, 
he   must  also  have  had  a  bow,  and 
the  proper  place  for  it  was  his  1.  hand. 
This  statue,  almost  as  famous  as  the 
Laocoon,  has  lately  suffered  some  dia- 
paragement  from  the  discovery  that  it 
is  in  Carrara  marble,  and  only  a  Roman 
copy  of  a  Greek  original,  and  from  its 
having  necessarily  lost  much  of  the 
refinement  of  detail  which  a  Greek 
sculptor  of  a  good  period  would  have 
bestowed  on   it.     Still  there   can   be 
no  doubt  that   the    original   concep- 
tion is  here  faithfully  reproduced  in 
its   general  effect.     The   attitude   is 
such   as   to   strike   the    imagination. 
The  pose  of  the  figure,  hardly  touch- 
ing the  earth,  is  that  of  a  eod  inter- 
vening in  some  mundane  affair  which 
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was  dear  to  him.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  occasion  may  have  been  tlie 
attempt  of  Brennus  aud  his  Gauls  to 
sack  Delphi,  the  favourite  seat  of  the 
^od,  in  B.C.  279,  when  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Apollo  as  a  youth  of 
supernatural  beauty,  accompanied  by 
an  earthquake  and  a  snowstorm, 
struck  panic  into  the  Gauls.  What 
is  peculiar  in  an  artistic  sense  is  the 
attitude  aud  movement  of  the  god. 
That  seems  to  be  unique  among  the 
many  thousands  of  ancient  statues. 
But  who  the  Greek  artist  was  who 
tirst  created  this  type  of  Apollo  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Some  have 
thought  of  Scopas,  others,  more  latelj", 
of  Leochares,  the  sculptor  of  a  group 
of  Ganymede  carried  up  to  Olympus 
by  the  eagle  of  Jove,  of  which  there  is 
a  copy  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Cande- 
labra, No.  257. 

Reliefs  of  a  hunt,  nnd  female  figures 
with  a  bull  about  to  be  sacrificed.  In 
the  niches  are  statues  of  Minerva  and 
Venus  Victrix. 

XI.— Atrio  Rotondo  (3).    4,  5  Frag- 
ments of  statues,  rv  tnarkable  for  the 
fine  arrangement  of  the  drapery.     In 
the   centre  is  a  handsome  basin   in 
Pavouazzetto  marble.    The  foot  may  be 
ancient,  but  dues  not   belong  to  the 
howl.     7  Cippus  of  Tiberius  Octavius, 
with  relief  of  a  Diadumenus,  or  youth 
binding  his  head.     Above  it,  6  Keliuf 
of  Cupid  andPsyciie  before  Pluto  aud 
Proserpine.     In   the  balcony  an  an- 
1  iipK;  *  Anemoscopium  or  12-8ided  Wiud 
indicator    with    names    of  winds    in 
( rreck  and  Latin.     This  unique  monu- 
ment was  found  in  1779,  in  the  garden 
(»f  the  Maronite   monks,  opposite  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.     The   *viEW  over 
Home  from  this  balcony  gave  the  narue 
of  Belvedere   to  this  p(jrtion  of  the 
Palace.     There  is  no  point  from  which 
tlie  panorama  of  the  Alban  hills  and 
Sabine  Apennines  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage. 

XII.— Atrio  del  Meleagro  (4).  10 
Statue  of  Meleager,  found  outside  the 
Portji  Portestj  in  a  nearly  perfect  state. 
Behind  it,  iu.scription  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  Hercules, 


by  the  Consul  Mummius,  the  con- 
queror of  Corinth,  in  accordance  with 
a  vow  made  by  him  during  his  cele- 
brated campaign  in  Achaia  (B.C.  146)  ; 
discovered  in  the  Villa  Campana  on 
the  Laterau.  Sepulchral  reliefs — 20 
Aeneas  and  Dido;  22  Koman  galley, 
or  bireme;  21  Colossal  head  of  Trajan. 

XIII. — Atrio  Quadrate   2),  formerly 
the    private    chapel     of     the    Pope, 
adorned   with    sacied   arabesques    by 
Dunitle  da  Volterra.     *Torso  Belve- 
dere, by  ApoUonius,  son  of  Nestor  of 
Athens,  as  we  learn  by  a  Greek  in- 
scription on  the  rock  on   which    the 
figure    sits ;    found  near  the   site  of 
the  Theatre   of  Pompey.      It   repre- 
sents Hercules  seated  on  a  rock  over 
which  is  spread  the  lion's  skin,  pro- 
bably part  of  a  group.     The  date  of 
this  sculptor  is  the  1st  cent,  or  end  of 
2nd  cent.  B.C.,  at  which   period    the 
display  of  muscle  aud  bone  was  a  chief 
aim  of  art.    This  was  the  characteristic 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Pergamene 
School,  which  flourished  at  Pergamos 
under  the  Attalid  kings.     The  Torso 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  that 
school,  accurate  in  its  anatomy  and 
powerful  in  expressing  the  action  of 
the  figure.     It  has  been   made  of  a 
number  of  separate  pieces,  which  have 
come  apart  at  the  joiut.s  where  they 
were  fastened  together  and  been  lost. 
In  the  niche  opposite  the  window  is 
tlie  Sarcophagus  op  L.  Scipio  Bar- 
BATUS,    great-grandfather    of    Scipio 
Africanus,     and     eonciucror     of     the 
Samnites,  who   was  consul    B.C.  2U8. 
'  It   presents    a    strange   mixture   of 
Ionic   volute  and   dentil  with   Doric 
tr<glyph   and    gutta;    showing    how 
soon  the  Romans  had  begun  to  Uae 
Greek  architectural  forms  merely  for 
decorative  purposes,  without  structural 
meaning.' — B.     It    bears   one  of   the 
most  ancient  Latin    inscriptions,  ex- 
pressed    in     Saturnian    verse     thus, 
according  to  Ritschel : — 

Cornelius  Lucius — Scipio  Barbatus 

Giiaivod  patre  proguatus — for  lis  vir  sapic-uii* 

que, 
(,2uoiu.s  forma  virtutei-parihuiua  fuit 
CoiLsol  ceuaor  aidilis — quel  fuit  apuJ  voa, 
'1'aura.Hia  Ci.-<auna — Sauinio  cepit 
Subigil  omuc  Loucaua— opsidi^s>iue  abUoucii. 
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When  the  sarcophagus  was  first 
opened  iu  1781,  the  skeleton  was 
found  entire,  with  a  ring  upon  one  of 
the  fingers.  The  bones  were  carefully 
collected  by  the  Venetian  Senator 
Angelo  Quirini,  who  removed  them  to 
his  villa  near  Padua,  and  placed  them 
in  a  beautiful  little  monument.  The 
ring  was  given  by  Pius  VI.  to  the 
French  antiquary  Dutens,  from  whose 
possession  it  found  its  way  to  England, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Alnwick  Caslte  (see  Middleton's  En- 
graved Gems,  p.  47,  1891).  It  is  of 
gold  set  with  a  small  sard  intaglio  of  a 
victory.  The  bust  of  peperino  crowned 
with  laurel,  above  the  sarcophagus,  is 
called  without  any  reason  that  of 
Ennius.  On  the  wall  are  the  original 
inscriptions  of  other  members  of  the 
Scipio  family  found  in  the  recesses  of 
the  tomb  :  among  which  those  of  Aulla 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Sc.  Hispallus; 
Lucius  Corn.  Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc. 
Barbatus  and  conqueror  of  Corsica 
(B.C.  259);  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiati- 
cus,  who  conquered  Antioehus  (b.c. 
190);  and  Gneius  Corn.  Scipio  His- 
pallus, are  remarkable  examples  of 
early  Latin. 

We  have  now  completed  the  tour  of 
the  Museo  Pio-Chmentino,  to  which 
the  last  three  Cabinets  formed  a 
vestibule,  w^ien  visitors  entered  at 
the  Gallery  of  Inscriptions,  and  made 
their  round  in  the  reverse  direction. 
For  this  reason,  our  next  set  of  num- 
bers are  reckoned  backwards.  Twenty- 
four  steps  descend  to  the 

Museo  Chiaramonti,  founded  by 
Pius  VII.,  whose  family  name  it  bears, 
and  arranged  by  Canoca.  [A  door  on 
the  rt.  just  within  the  entrance  leads 
to  the  Giardino  della  Pigna  (not  open 
to  the  public;.]  The  corridor  is  155 
yds.  long  by  7  wide,  and  is  divided  into 
thirty  compartments. 

XXX.  —  733  Colossal  recumbent 
statue  of  Hercules  (Hadrian's  Villa). 

XXIX.  —  693  Young  Hercules, 
crowned  with  a  wreath  ;  possibly  the 
copy  of  a  work  of  the  School  of  Scopas 
or  Praxiteles.  098  Bust,  supposed  to 
be    that    of    Cicero    (Appian    Way). 


702  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(Ostia).  704  Ulysses  holding  out  a 
cup  to  Polyphemus,  whose  figure  is 
lost ;  arm  restored. 

XXVIII. — G82  Colossal  statue  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  684  Fragment  of  a 
group — t  Aesculapius    and    Hygeia. 

685  tSarcophagus,  with  a  relief  repre- 
senting the  different  operations  for 
pressing  the  oil  from  the  olives,  at 
each  side  of  a  dedicatory  inscription. 

686  The  fVestal  Tutia,  who  proved 
her  chastity  by  carrying  water  in  a 
sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of 
Vesta ;  rude  sculpture. 

XXVIL— 642-3  Fragments  of  re- 
liefs relating  to  the  birth  of  Erich- 
thonius  (Hadrian's  Vilk).  644  *Kelief 
representing  a  dance  of  female  figures 
(Villa  Palombara  on  the  Esqnilme); 
interesting  as  a  study  of  drapery. 
651  Boy  with  a  swan  (Ostia). 
655  Statuette  of  Narcissus,  his  face 
reflected  in  a  pool  of  water  at  his  feet. 
674  t  Ganymede  about  to  be  carried  up 
by  the  Eagle,  a  variety  of  the  group 
by  the  Greek  sculptor  Leochares 
(4th  cent.  B.C.),  of  which  there  is  a 
much  better  example  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Candelabra,  No.  257. 

XXV.— 598  ♦Cameades.  600  Au- 
gustus. 607  *Head  of  Neptune,  in 
Pentelic  marble  (Ostia),  presented  to 
Pius  VII.  by  the  English  consul,  Mr. 
E.  Fagan.  621  fThe  Egyptian  god 
Bes. 

XXIV.— 587  Ganymede  with  the 
Eagle.  588  Bacchus' witli  a  satyr  and 
panther,  discovered  near  Frascati.  589 
Mercury ;  the  slimness  of  the  figure 
indicates  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  when  the 
School  of  Pasiteles  flourished  in 
Rome;  rt.  arm  with  caduceus  re- 
stored.    591  t^tatue  of  Claudius. 

XXIII. — 561  *Fine  expressive  head, 
commonly  called  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  (?).  567  t Relief  representing 
the  Etruscan  daemon  Charun  (Ostia). 
568  t-Kelief  of  a  Mithraic  sacrifice 
(Ostia). 

XXII.— 543,  545  Two  torsos  with 
enriched  cuirasses — on  one  the  Wolf 
with  Romulus  and  Remus,  on  the 
other  a  Mithraic  sacrifice  by  a  woman. 

+  The  objecta  thus  marked  are  on  the  rt.  aide 
of  the  Corriilor. 
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t547  Ibis,  a  colossal  bust.  On  the 
cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded  by 
Muses,  and  an  inscription  in  Greek 
verse  in  his  praise. 

XXI. — 507  Head,  copied  from  the 
Doryphorusof  Polycletus.  510a  Cato. 
513  *Head  of  Venus  (Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian), Greek  work  of  a  good  time ; 
but  the  top  of  tiie  head,  the  nose 
and  part  of  the  lips  are  modern  re- 
storations and  disfigurements.  512 
Marius,  very  expressive.  536  fBust 
ot'  a  youth,  having  the  sentimental 
expression  of  the  School  of  Pasiteles, 
1st  cent.  B.C. 

XX.— 494  ♦Sitting  statue  of  Tiberius 
(Piperno).  493  *  Statuette  of  Diadu- 
meuianus,  son  of  the  Emp.  Macriuus, 
aged  13.  495  Cupid,  bending  his  bow. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  tiie  many 
ti^jures  of  this  type  are  derived  from 
tlie  Eros  of  Praxiteles;  but  in  the 
present  instance  at  least  there  is  very 
little  left  of  that  great  master.  498 
t Female  spinning,  and  struggling  to 
overcome  sleep.  497  tRelief  from  a 
sarcophagus,  representing  a  corn-mill 
turned  by  horses.  Above  it,  497a  fPor- 
tion  of  a  sarcophagus,  representing 
children  playing  at  cadelletto,  a  game 
with  nuts,  which  yet  survives. 

XIX. — 450  Relief:  Genii,  as  cha- 
rioteers in  the  Circus,  showingdolphins 
and  eggs  on  the  spina.  464  Mithraic 
sacrifice.  465  *Fragment  of  relief; 
Penelope  (?)  seated ;  under  the  chair 
a  basket;  the  same  despondent  atti- 
tude as  261  in  the  Gallery  of  Statues. 
This,  however,  is  the  work  of  a  later 
period  ;  the  drapery — especially  on  the 
breast — retains  less  of  the  archaic 
manner,  and  has  been  modified  by  tiie 
inrtuence  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Probably 
these  two  sculptures  come  from  Greek 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  represent 
a  mourner  seated  at  a  tomb.  466 
Phoenix  on  a  burning  pile. 

XVIII. — 450  Mercury,  the  head 
copied  from  the  Doryphorus  of  Poly- 
cletus; caduce us  restored. 

XVII.—  422  Demosthenes.  420 
Head  of  Vulcan.  417,  419  Busts  of 
Lucius  and  Caius,  grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, who  died  young.     441  fAlci- 

t  'I'lie  otijfctH  thns  iiiarkt'd  uroini  the  it.  aid*' 
of  till'  t'oi  I  iiii.r. 


biades  (?),  a  Greek  head  of  very  fine 
style;  greater  part  of  the  1.  ear  and 
top  of  the  nose  restored.  442  t  Female 
bust — the  head  a  late  imitation  of  the 
archaic  Greek  manner,  with  the  usual 
excess  of  minuteness  in  the  details. 

XVI.— 400  Sitting  statue  of  Ti- 
berius, in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of 
oak  (Veii).  401  Augustus,  a  colossal 
head  (Veii). 

XV. —  360  Relief,  with  draped 
figures  of  Graces,  found  near  the 
Lateran,  copied  from  a  work  of  archaic 
Greek  art.  There  was  at  Athens  a 
group  of  this  subject  by  Socrates,  who 
in  his  youth  had  been  a  sculptor.  372 
Greek  *Relief  (Giustiniani),  probably 
part  of  an  Athenian  tombstone  (stele) 
representing  a  horseman  in  a  fine 
ideal  manner  which  recalls  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  though  in 
reality  it  is  harder  and  inferior  in  style. 
It  was  brought  from  Greece  to  Venice 
by  the  Doge  Morosini. 

XIV.— 355,  357  fTwo  female  por- 
trait statues  of  the  Rutilia.  One  of 
this  family  was  consul  a.u.c.  649 
(Tusculum).  356  fCaptive  Phrygian, 
in  pavonazzetto  (Villa  Negroni). 

XIII. — 300  Fragment  of  shield  with 
reliefs,  battle  of  Greeks  and  Amazons, 
apparently  copied  from  the  shield  of 
the  Athena  Parthenos  by  Phidias,  like 
the  more  complete  copy  in  the  British 
Museum. 

XII.— 294  Colossal  statue  of  Her- 
cules, restored  by  (7a?iowi.  295  Torso; 
the  attitude  is  that  of  the  Hermes  by 
Praxiteles ;  but  the  work  is  hard  and 
much  removed  from  thf;  beauty  of  that 
famous  original.  297  fApullo  repos- 
ing (Porto  d'Anzio). 

XI.— 284  t*P'oy  with  a  bird  in  hi.s 
hand  and  a  bird's  Tiest  in  his  apron, 
very  graceful.  285  *Statuette  of 
tApollo,  extremely  interesting  as  being 
an  ancient  copy  from  the  famous 
statue  of  Apollo  at  Miletus  by  the 
(jrreek  sculptor  Canachus,  who  lived  iu 
the  archaic  period,  about  500  B.C.  In 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  fawn  ;  lower  part  of 
legs  restored.  287  t*Slccping  fi.sher- 
boy. 

X. — 244  fColossal  mask  of  a  river 
god,  on  a  r(*und  altar  with  ^food  low 
nlicfH  (A'  oak  leaves. 
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IX. — 197  Colossal  bust  of  Miuei  va 
(Tor  Patcrno),  much  restored.  232 
Bust  of  tScipio  Africanus,  with  head 
ill  Nero  antico. 

VIII.— 17G  *Niobid,  formerly  in  the 
Quivinal  Gardens  (Hadrian's  Villa). 
The  great  vigour  and  boldness  of  tli(^ 
drapery  entitles  tliis  statue  to  be  ranked 
as  the  finest  of  the  existing  copies 
from  the  group  of  Apollo  and  Diana 
slaying  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Niobe,  by  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  A 
number  of  ancient  statues  copied  from 
that  famous  group  are  at  the  Uffizi, 
and  there  is  one  iu  tht;  Gallery  of  the 
Candelabra.  180  fSarcopliagus  of 
C.  J.  Evliodus,  and  of  Metilia  Acte 
liis  wife,  a  priestess  (Ostia),  with 
relief  of  tlie  fable  of  Admetus  and 
Alccstis,  whose  faces  are  represented 
by  portraits  of  Evhodus  and  his  wife. 
The  dying  wife  extends  her  hand 
from  the  death-bed,  bidding  fare- 
well to  Adnuitus  and  his  children, 
a  boy  and  girl.  Two  women  break 
into  lamentations  beside  the  bed.  On 
one  side  Apollo  is  leaving  the  house 
of  the  king,  on  the  other  side  is  a 
group  of  Hercules  giving  his  hand  to 
Admetus  and  bringing  back  to  hira 
Alcestis  whom  he  has  rescued  from 
Hadcrf,  the  mouth  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  a  cave  in  which  is  Cerberus. 
Alcestis  veiled,  follows  Hercules,  In 
the  background  are  the  thrte  Fates. 
On  the  extreme  rt.  sits  Pluto.  181 
t Diana  Triformis. 

VII. — 130  Relief  of  poor  execution, 
but  interesting  for  its  representation 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  objects  of 
worship.  13;")  Julius  Caesar  (?)  veiled 
as  Pontifex  Maximus.  16G.  Archaic 
fHead  of  a  youth. 

VI.— 120  A  vestal  (Hadrian's  Villa), 
left  hand  restored.  122  Diana,  both 
arms  and  legs  from  above  the  knees 
restored.  124  f^tatue  of  Augustus 
on  a  cippus  of  Munatius  Bassus.  who 
had  held  oflSce  among  the  Human 
citizens  of  the  Colonia  Victrix  at 
Camalodunum  (Colchester). 

V. — 78  Small  head;  Greek  work- 
manship. 79  Fragment,  hand  of  a 
colossal  figure  seizing  the  head  of  a 

t  The  oljccts  tlms  marked  are  on  the  rt.  side 
of  the  Corridor. 


figure  "which  has  been  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  Greek. 

III. — 28  Head  of  Amazon  of 
the  type  of  Polyclctus.  49  fM. 
Agrippa. 

II. — 14  Euterpe  (Quirinal);  the 
drapery  is  slightly  arciiaic  in  maimer, 
and  out  of  keeping  with  the  head.  18 
fStatue  of  Apollo. 

I. — 2  Apollo  seated,  part  of  a  relief 
(Colosseum).  5.  Fragment  of  a  draped 
female  figure  (Ostia).  10.  f  Fragment 
of  relief  in  the  archaistic  manner  of 
the  1st  cent.  B.C.  when  a  taste  for 
archaic  Greek  work  of  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.  led  to  its  imitation,  but  with  much 
excess  of  detail,  as  here  in  the  folds 
of  the  drapery  of  Minerva.  6,  13 
Autumn  and  Winter,  recumbent 
figures  upon  Sarcophagi,  bearing 
reliefs  of  family  groups. 

[The    Giardino    della    Figna    (no 

longer  open  to  the  public)  is  oblong  in 
form,  and  lies  due  N.  and  S.  It  was 
laid  out  by  Nicholas  V.,  and  enlarged 
by  Julius  II.  from  the  designs  of 
Bramante.  At  the  N.  end  is  a  large 
niche,  containing  two  bronze  peacocks 
and  a  colossal  pigna  or  pine-cone,  1 1  ft. 
high.  These  ornaments,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  Agrippa's  artificial 
lake  in  the  Campus  Martius,  were 
placed  by  Pope  Symmachus  upon  his 
fountain  iu  front  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  The  name  of  the  artist, 
Fuhlius  Cincius  Calvius,  is  engraved 
twice  round  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cone.  Behind  it  is  the  pedestal  of  the 
♦Column  of  Antoninus  Piu.s  (Rte.  1), 
with  a  Latin  inscripti<jn,  found  ou 
Monte  Citorio  iu  1709,  and  removed 
to  this  spot  after  the  shai't,  discovered 
at  the  same  time,  hud  bt  en  damaged 
by  the  accidental  burning  of  the 
scaffolding  on  which  it  lay.  It  is 
lift,  high,  and  is  ornamented  with 
high  reliefs,  representing  the  apo- 
theosis of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
funeral  games,  allegorical  figures  of 
Rome,  and  the  genius  of  the  Campus 
Martius  holding  an  obelisk.  Upon 
the  bottom  uf  the  granite  shaft  existed 
an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast  of 
which   may  be  seen  in  the   Galleria 
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Lapidaria,  8tatin;<  that  it  wasj  sent 
frouj  Egypt  by  Diodcurus,  an  agent 
of  Tr.ijaij,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
Column  of  Affricano  verde,  found  at 
the  Marmorata,  and  erected  here  in 
188G  to  commemorate  the  Council  of 
1870  (p.  3;:56).  On  the  summit  is  a 
bronze  Statue  of  St.  Peter.  Round 
the  (xarden  are  several  Statues  and 
Tidiefs,  including  a  fine  colossal  head 
in  white  marble. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Museo 
Chiaramouti  is  ttu;  Gallery  of  In- 
scriptions, a  corridoi',  230  yards  in 
length,  containing  more  than  50U0 
ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  and 
monuments.  It  is  not  open  to  the 
public.  Un  the  rt.,  beginning  from  the 
S.,are  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pagan  in- 
scriptions ;  those  on  the  1.,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  near  the  entrance, 
iire  early  Christian,  found  chiefly  in 
the  catacombs.  Errors  of  ortliograpliy 
and  grammar  are  glaring ;  but  the 
inscriptions  are  frequently  very  touch- 
ing. Among  the  symbols  represented 
arc  the  monogram  of  Clirisi,  formed 
by  the  Greek  k-tters  X  and  P  ;  the 
tish  (ixdi>s\  composed  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  common  Greek  epigraph, 
*  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour ; '  the  Vine  ;  the  Dove  with 
the  olive-branch ;  the  anchor  of  Hope  ; 
the  Ship  of  the  Cliurch;  the  loaves 
and  tlaak  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  the  I'alm ;  and  the  Sheep. 
An  examination  of  these  monuments 
will  prove  an  appropriate  and  instruc- 
tive study  after  a  visit  to  tlie  Cata- 
combs. In  the  1st  comp;irtiuent  is  an 
altar  to  ISemo  Sancus,  found  on  the 
Island  of  8.  Bartolommeo  in  July, 
lo74. 

21  Sarcophagus  with  Circus  races. 
47  Sarcophagus  of  Marcianus,  0  years 
old,  with  three  portraits  and  metrical 
inserii)ti(m.  80  Sepulciirai  relief  of 
a  liusband  and  wife,  with  their  child. 
Ill  Well-mouth,  with  representation 
of  the  Mtta  Suddus,  and  lions  devour- 
ing horses.  147  Monument  of  two 
cutlers,  with  implements  of  their 
tra<ie.  102  Sarcophagus,  with  a  hus- 
band   and    wife    taking   leave.      204 


Fragment  of  a  fine  colossal  Claudius 
(head  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo).'} 

The  Bracoio  Nuovo  was  added  to 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1817,  from  the  designs  of  Raphael 
Stern.  It  is  77  yds.  in  length,  and 
Nvell  lighted  from  the  roof,  which 
is  supported  by  columns  of  cipoUino 
and  grey  granite,  with  Corinthian 
capitals  (Via  Flamiuia).  The  reliefs 
on  the  frifze  are  imitatetl  by  Laboureur 
from  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  from  various 
triumphal  arches.  5  *Canephora,  or 
Caryatid,  tiie  head  and  fore-arms  re- 
stored by  Thorvaidseu,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Athens  to  Venice 
by  Doge  Morosini  in  the  17th  cent. ; 
but  more  probably  one  of  the  Carya- 
tides, with  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
Diogenes  of  Athens  decorated  the 
Pantlieon.  The  type  of  figure  and 
the  style  of  the  sculpture  are  both 
derived  from  the  famous  Caryatides 
of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens.  9 
Colo>sal  head  of  a  Daciau  (Forum 
of  Trajan).  11  Sjlenus  nursing 
the  infant  Bacchus  (Pal.  Ruspoli). 
Tiie  black  and  white  mosaic  pave- 
ment represents  Ulysses  passing 
the  Sirens ;  he  is  tied  to  the  mast : 
above  the  ship  is  a  Siren  ;  in  front 
is  the  sea-monster  Scylla  (Tor  Ma- 
ranci(j). 

14  *Statue  of  Augustus,  discovered 
in  1803,  among  the  luins  of  the  Villa 
of  the  Empress  Livia  (Kte.  38). 
Pentelic  marble ;  the  head,  which  is 
separate  from  the  tiuidc,  is  evidently 
one  of  the  best  likenesses  of  the  great 
Roman  Emperor  in  tlie  prime  of  life. 
The  cuirasi  is  elaborately  sculptured. 
The  central  group  of  a  Barbarian  pre- 
senting a  Roman  standard  to  a  military 
chief  appears  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns  captured  by 
the  Parthians  (a.u.c.  700)  from  the 
legions  under  Crassus,  to  Tiberius,  tlio 
lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  Phraates 
(a.u.c.  745);  remains  of  ancient 
colour  in  the  dress  of  tlie  barbarian. 
On  ea(;h  side  are  seated  figures,  em- 
blematical of  barbarian  provinces, 
l)ro))ably  of  Gallia  and  Dacia.  17 
Young    Physician,  as   Auscula])iua — 
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supposed  to  bo  Antonins  Musa,  who 
fured  Augustus  of  a  fever.  18  Colossal 
l)tist  of  Claudius  (Piperno).  20  Statue 
\n  a  toga;  head  restored  as  Nerva. 
23  *Fudicitia—heiid  and  rt.  hand  mo- 
dern (V.  Mattel).  24  Bust  of  Bacchus, 
nose  restored;  Graeco-Roman  period, 
hut  derived  from  a  Greek  original  of  a 
large  fine  style.  20  Statue  of  Titus, 
fouud  in  tlie  garden  adjoining  the 
Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  in  1828, 
witli  those  of  his  daughter  Julia  (56 
and  111). 

Under  the  central  dome  is  a  large 
Vase  of  black  basalt  (Quiriual)  ;  in 
the  recess  on  the  rt.  two  columns 
of  white  alabaster  (Tor  Marancio) 
and  two  of  Giallo  antico  (Cecilia 
Metella)  ;  in  the  hemicycle  to  the  1., 
two  of  rare  black  granite  (S.  Sabina). 
At  the  corners,  27,  40,  93  Colossal 
masks  of  Medusa  (Temple  of  Venus 
and  Home)  ;  a  fourth  (1 10)  is  of  plaster 
and  modern.  32,  33  Seated  Fauns 
(Quintiliolo,  near  Tivoli).  38b  Small 
statue  of  Ganymede  (Ostia);  on  the 
tree  stump  is  engraved  the  name  of 
the  artist  Phaedimus.  On  the  1.,  Mo- 
saic of  bacchanalian  figures,  birds,  &c. 
(Tor  Marancio).  38a  Faun  playing 
the  flute.  Continuing  along  the  hall, 
44  Statue  of  a  wounded  Amazon: 
both  arms  and  part  of  the  legs  re- 
stored ;  a  moderate  copy  from  one 
of  the  ancient  statues  of  this  class 
by  Polycletus  or  Cresilas.  48  Bust 
of  Trajan.  52  ♦Tragic  Poet  holding 
a  mask  CGiustiniani).  56  Julia, 
daughter  of  Titus  (see  26).  62  *Statue 
OF  Demosthenes,  deservedly  cele- 
brated. The  scroll  which  he  holds, 
the  hands,  and  the  forearms  are  modern 
restorations  (Villa  Mondragone,  near 
Frascati).  67  *Athlete,  found  in  the 
Vicolo  delle  Palme  in  the  Trastevere 
in  1849 ;  the  only  restoration  is  a  small 
fragment  of  the  nose  and  some  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  :  a  copy  of  a  cele- 
brated bronze  figure  by  Lysippus 
(B.C.  325),  known  as  the  Apoxyomenos 
(scraper),  which  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  transported  by  Tiberius 
from  the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his 
own  Palace,  but  from  tlie  clamour  of 
the  people  restored  to  its  original 
situation.     The  figure  is  in  the   act 


of  usmg  the  strigil  with  his  1.  hand. 
Consistently  with  the  system  or  canon 
of  proportions  employed  by  Lysippus 
for  figures  of  athletes,  this  statue  has 
a  small  head,  short  body  and  long  legs. 
But  it  is  likely  that  the  bones  and 
muscles  had  been  more  pronounced  in 
the  original  bronze  than  is  this  marble 
copy.  Otherwise  the  statue  reproduces 
very  finely  the  lithe  supple  figure  of  an 
athletic  Greek  youth.  The  die,  in  the 
rt.  hand,  is  an  addition  by  the  sculptor 
Tenerani,  who  restored  the  fingers. 
71  *Statue  of  an  Amazon  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  wounded  Amazon  of 
Polycletus;  the  arms  are  modern. 
The  head  and  drapery  retain  much  of 
the  manner  of  an  original  work.  72 
Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania.  77  Statue  of  Antonia, 
wife  of  the  elder  Drusus,  and  mother 
of  Germauicus,  Claudius,  and  Livia 
(Tusculum).  80  Statue  restored  by 
adding  a  head  of  Plotina,  wife  of 
Trajan  (?).  81  Bust  of  Hadrian. 
86  Fortuna,  with  rudder  and  cornu- 
copia (Ostia).  87  Sallust  (?)  on 
a  bust  of  oriental  alabaster;  good 
work. 

We  now  enter  the  hemicycle  to  the 
rt.  94  *Female  statue.  97a  and  106 
Busts  of  the  Triumviri,  Mark  Antony, 
and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  discovered 
in  a  grotto  at  Tor  Sapienza  (Rte.  46). 
In  the  niches,  97,  99,  101,  103,  105 
Athletes;  the  third  was  found  with 
the  Faun  (No.  41)  near  the  Lacus 
Circeii,  where  the  villa  of  Lucullus  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  situ- 
ated ;  the  others  in  the  villa  of  Quin- 
tilius  at  Tivoli.  101  is  of  the  attitude 
and  type  of  the  Doryphorus  of  Poly- 
cletus. Above  it,  bust  of  Pius  VII., 
by  Canova.  The  mosaic  pavement 
represents  Diana  of  Ephesus,  with 
arabesques  and  figures  of  birds  and 
plants  around  (Poggio  Mirteto).  109 
Colossal  group  of  the  Nile,  found  near 
S.  M.  Sopra  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  Isis,  about  1515.  The  16 
boys  represent  the  16  cubits  of  the 
annual  rise  of  the  Nile  as  recorded 
by  Philostratus  (Imag.  5).  Around 
the 'base  are  symbolical  representations 
of  the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  ibis,  stork, 
ichneumon,    ox,    lotus,   and   combats 
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between   pigmies,    hippopotami,   and 
crocodileji. 

Ill  Statue  of  Julia,  daughter  of 
litus  (see  2G).  112  *Bust  of  Juno. 
1 14  Minerva,  in  Parian  marble  (Gius- 
tiniani).  The  rt.  forearm  and  1. 
angers  are  modern.  117  ♦Statue  of 
Claudius  in  a  toga.  118  Colossal  head 
)f  a  Ducian  prisoner,  belonging  pro- 
bably to  a  full-length  figure,  from  the 
Korum  of  Trajan.  120  Ancient  copy 
>f  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  121 
Bust  of  Commodu8(Ostia).  123  Heroic 
>tatue  of  Lucius  Verus,  both  arms 
■estored.  124  *Bust  of  the  Emp. 
Philip  the  Elder.  126  Copy  of  the 
?>oryphorusbyPolycletu8.  129  Statue 
>f  Domitian.  132  Mercury,  restored 
)y  Canova.  The  head,  which  does 
lot  belong  to  the  statue,  was  found  in 
he  Colosseum  in  1803. 

The  visitor  must  now  return  to  his 
tarting  point,  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca, 
rom  which  he  enters  the 

Egyptian  Museum,  collected  by 
'ius  V II.  (1800-23)  and  Gregory  XVI. 
1831-4G). 

I- — Two  fine  mummy-cases  in 
ai^alt  (rt.  coffee-coloured,  1.  green), 
nd  two  in  painted  sycamore. 

II;— (Straight  on)  Colossal  statues 
f  Egyptian  divinitien,  ciiiefiy  the 
on -headed  goddess  Bubastes  or 
'aaht.  The  two  lions  in  black 
ranite  formerly  stood  at  the  Fontana 
i  Termini,  to  which  they  liad  been 
•moved  from  the  portico  of  the 
antheon.  The  large  female  ♦Statue 
etween  them  is  supposed  to  represent 
le  mother  of  Rhamses  II.  or  Sesostris. 
0,  12,  14  ♦Statues  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
blphus  and  his  wife  Ar.sinoe,  in  red 
ranite  (Gardens  of  SuUust). 

Ill- — Roman  imitations  of  Egyptian 
atues,  for  the  most  part  from  the 
ilia  Adriana.  30  ♦Colossal  btatu(;  of 
ntinous,  in  white  marble.  27  Re- 
imbent  figure  of  the  Nile  in  grey 
arble. 


and  a  collection  of  Canopif  and  vases 
in  oriental  alabaster. 

V. — Semicircular  corridor,  formed 
by  the  hemicycle  of  the  Giardino  della 
Pigna.  Mummies,  mummy-cases, 
and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyptian 
divinities  in  granite  and  basalt  from 
Karnac. 

VI, — Bronze  divinities,  scarabaei, 
and  necklaces. 

VII. — Smaller  Egyptian  bronzes, 
including  a  situla,  or  bucket  for  holy 
water,  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis. 
Mummies  of  cats. 

VIII. — Incised  stones,  tiny  vases, 
and  small  figures,  in  stone  and 
earthenware,  of  Egyptian  divinities. 

IX. — Papyri  in  frames. 

X. — Cuphic  and  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions. Model  of  the  great  Pyramid. 
Small  replica  of  the  Nile  group  (see 
above).  Steles.  Cast  of  the  Rosetta 
inscription  in  three  languages,  by 
means  of  which  Champollion  was 
enabled  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  Obelisks. 

Immediately  above,  at  the  top  of 
the  Scala  Nohile,  is  the 

ETRUSCAN  MUSEUM  (Mmeo  Etrusco 
Gref/oriano),  founded  in  183G  by  Gre- 
gory XVI.  It  is  arranged  in  13  rooms, 
of  which  the  First  and  Second  contain 
terra-cottas  and  urns,  mostly  of  a  late 
period,  and  of  little  or  no  interest. 

III.— In  the  corners,  105,  108,  111, 
115,  118,  Urns  containing  ashes  of 
the  dead,  found  in  1817  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Alba  Longa  (now  I'ascolure 
di  CasOd  Gandol/o),  under  three  strata 
of  volcanic  eruptions,  by  peasants 
cutting  trenches  for  vineyards.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  the  primitive  hut 
(tufjurium)  of  the  Latin  people. 
Monument  in   the   form  of  a   roun<l 


IV. — Humller  Egyptian   «liviniti(!a, 


f  I'iWPptiiclo  for  tiK!  vital   orguiiM  ol'  a  <le- 
liiin  I  K(|<yiitimi  pii»'-i. 
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temple,  inscribed  with  the  name;  of 
Tanaquil  Maaiiia,  Suthi :  Thanchjilus: 
Masnial.  110  Slab  of  tnivertiue  from 
Tocli,  with  bilin<^ual  iuscriptioiis  in 
Latin  and  Umbrian. 

IV. — Terra-cottas.     Statue  of  Mer- 
cury (Tivoli),  fairly  attractive  ;  Roman 
workmanship.      215    Urn    found    at 
Toscanella  in  1834,   on  the   cover  of 
which  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  a  youth, 
probably  Adonis,  with  a  wound  in  his 
1.  thigh  and  a  dog.     211,   234,   264, 
2t.!G  Fragments  of  three  female  statues 
found  in  excavating  the  tunnel  of  Monte 
Catillo    near  Tivoli.     On  the   walls. 
Three  reliefs,  with  labours  of  Hercules, 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  made  from 
moulds.     154-157  (On  the  left)  Piece 
of  a  cornice  witli  bold  Horal  design,  and 
two  heads  (Bacchus  and  Ariadne);  Ro- 
man period.  In  contrast  (inthecorners 
above)  170  and  194,  two  archaic  ante- 
fix  al  ornaments  from  the  cornice   of 
some  Etruscan  building,  probably  a 
temple  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.     170  is  tlie 
head  of  a  Satyr,  194  (in  the  opposite 
corner)  a  female  head.  Both  have  been 
richly  coloured,  and  are  surrounded  by 
bold  floral  patterns.    Below  the  frieze, 
Rape  of  the  Daughters  of  Leucippus. 
223  Perseus  with  the  colossal  head  of 
Medusa.    On  the  ground  is  a  fragment 
consisting  of  the  forepart  of  a  winged 
horse    or    Pegasus,   which    also   has 
'    belonged     probably    to     an    archaic 
temple,  forming   part  of  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  pediment ;    richly  col- 
oured.    2G5  Stucco  relief,  Yenus  and 
Adonis. 


Y.  VIII.  —  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
painted  vases  in  this  and  the  following 
rooms  are  tiie  work  of  Greek  potters, 
and  were  imported  from  Greece  by 
the  ancient  Etruscans,  by  whom  they 
appear  to  have  been  prized  as  house- 
hold ornaments.  When  the  owner 
died  they  served  for  display  at  his 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  finally  were 
made  to  decorate  the  interior  of  his 
tomb.  The  principal  museums  of 
Europe  contain  great  numbers  of  these 
vases,  obtained  from  tombs,  and  indi- 
cating an  extraordinary  passion  for 


them    among    the    Etruscans.      Yeiy 
many    display    the     most    exquisite 
skill  of  drawing,  and   belong  to  th(^ 
finest  period  of   Greek   art  (460-400 
B.C.).      These    are  characterised    by 
red   figures  (i.e..   figures   showing   in 
the  natural  red  colour  of  the  clay  of 
the   vase)  surrounded   with  a  black 
varnish.      Others    are    of    an    older 
epoch,  more  sliti'  and  constrained  in 
the   drawing   (5r)0-460   B.C.).     These 
are  recognised  by  liaving  the  figures 
painted  in  black  on  the  red  clay  of 
the  vase,  with  occasionally  accessory 
colours  in  white  and  purple,  and  are 
generally   heavier   in    shape.     When 
the    vases   of  this   class   were   being 
imported   (B.C.   550-460),  the   Etrus- 
can    potters — accustomi;d     to     work 
successfully  in  terra-cotta,  but  not  in 
painting  and  firing  vases — occasionally 
attempted  to  imitate  the  Greek  ware, 
but  often  very    disastrously.       Still 
older  are  the  vases  decorated  chietiy 
with  bands  of  animals,  and  generally 
known    as    Corinthian.     With   them 
begins  the   series  in   the   Y.    Room. 
After  the   finest  period,  that  of  the 
red  figure  vases  with  pure  and  refined 
drawing  (B.C.  460-4U0),  followed  a  time 
of  decadence,   when   vases  of    large 
size  and  floral   decoration  were  pro- 
duced.    These  appear  to  have  been 
made  chiefly  by  Greek  potters  resident 
in  Southern  Italy,  as  in  Apulia,  whence 
they  are  often  called  Apulian  vases. 
The  art  seems  to  have  ceased  about 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.     These 
various  stages  of  Greek  ceramics  are 
well   represented  in   this  collection. 
Among  the  vases  of  the  finest  period 
several  are  of  veiy  great  beauty,  par- 
ticularly the   shallow   circular  vasea 
called  kylikts.     The  arrangement   of 
Rooms  is  generally  chronological,  be- 
grinning  with 


Y. — In  the  centre  a  large  cauldron- 
shaped  vase  (hhes)  on  a  stand  ;  in  the 
uppermost  band  of  figures  is  the  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  Boar;  the  lower 
bands  have  figui-es  of  animals  infl 
Corinthian  style.  4  Etruscan  imita-'^ 
tiou,  fairly  good.  6  Oenochoe  of  the 
later  Corinthian  style,  with  names 
inscribed  in  the  Corinthian  alphabet 
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(e.f/.  HB9T0P  =  Hector).  10a  Amphora 
of  the  peculiar  shape  and  style  of  the 
potter  Nicosthenes,  wliose  name  it 
tx^ars.  19  Crater  with  marriao;e  pro- 
cession. 

VI. — Black  figure  vases  {amphorae 
and  hydriae),  Gth  cent.  B.C.  78  In 
tlie  centre  a  large  *Aniphora  by  the 
painter  Ezekias,  one  of  tlie  finest 
examples  of  liis  style,  signed  with  his 
name.  On  the  obv.  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  dice ;  the  one  has 
tlirown  four  (TE2APA)  the  other  three 
(TPIA);  the  names  are  inscribed,  as 
also  the  name  of  a  favourite,  Oneto- 
riiles  (/caAos).  Rev.,  Pollux,  Leda, 
Castor,  Tyn(lareus,  and  a  boy  carry- 
ing a  stool  on  his  head.  43  Am- 
]»hora:  Eos  (Aurora)  looking  down 
at  the  body  of  her  son  Memnon, 
who  has  been  slain  by  Achilh  s. 
51  Coarse  Etruscan  imitation.  70 
Scenes  in  the  olive  oil  trade,  with 
<ireek  inscriptions;  obv.,  one  of  the 
figures  says :  '  Oh,  father  Zeus,  would 
that  I  might  be  rich ';  on  the  r<.'V.  lie 
is  answered,  '  The  vase  is  already  full 
to  overflowing.'  71-75  Prize  amphora 
from  the  Panathenaic  games  at 
Athens  :  obv.,  Athena ;  rev.,  athletic 
contest. 

VII. — (Ilemicycle)  Eed  figure  vases 
{chiefly  of  the  best  period).  81  Am- 
phora :  Poseidon  striking  down  (me  of 
the  giants  with  the  island  of  Nisyros, 
which  he  has  raised  in  his  hand  as  if  it 
were  a  stone.  84  *Ampbora  with  figure 
of  Achilles,  drawn  in  a  large  sim])le 
manner.  02  Amphora,  similar  in  style 
with  Apollo  and  Heracles  contending 
for  the  trijMxl  at  Delphi.  97  Hy- 
<lria,  AjMjllo  crossing  the  sea  on  a 
winged  trijjod;  int'-resting  for  t-lie 
subject  as  well  as  for  the  drawing  and 
composilioM.  103  *Crater  with  poly- 
dirome  figures  on  a  white  giouud, 
from  Vulci ;  Hermes  bringing  the 
infant  Dionysos  to  Sileno.s,  who  sits 
on  a  rock  ;  rev.,  a  girl  seated  playing 
on  a  lyre  between  two  companions  wiio 
stand;  one  of  the  most  In-autiful 
(ireek  vases  in  existence.  I'lu;  re- 
finement of  the  drawing  and  tlie 
delicacy    of    the    colouring    combine 


admirably  with  the  tenderness  of 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  subject. 
121  Apulian  crater  with  Zeus  accom- 
panied by  Hermes  payin":  a  visit  to 
Alcmena,  who  shows  herself  at  a 
window;  humorous  in  style.  134 
*  Hector  parting  from  Hecuba  ami 
Priam. 

VIII. — Red  figure  tazze  (Jiylil-rs)  of 
the  best  period  (1st  halt  of  .5th  cent, 
n.c).  157  B-mquet  scone.  104 
Groups  of  armed  and  draped  figures, 
in  very  good  style. 

Large  glass  c.ise  containing  ware 
of  all  periods;  in  the  centre  is  a  fine 
kylix  representing  Jason  (IA20N) 
vomited  up  by  the  dragon  which 
guarded  the  golden  fleece,  much  in 
the  manner  in  which  Jonah  is  vomited 
up  by  the  whale  on  Christian  sar- 
cophagi. Atliena  stands  looking  on. 
There  appears  to  be  no  literary  version 
of  this  incident.  Above  on  the  rt.  is 
a  black  figure  amphora  by  Nicosthenes 
of  the  shape  and  drawing  usual  with 
liim ;  on  the  1.,  a  fine  red  figure  vase 
witii  Menelaos  pursuing  Helenc, 
Aphrodite  intervening. 

225  Kylix  :  banquet  scenes  ;  in  the 
interior  a  man  who  has  taken  too 
much  has  become  sick  and  lies  on  a 
couch,  while  a  young  woman  holds 
his  head.  The  subject  and  the  strong 
forcible  drawing  suggest  the  work  of 
Kuphroriio!^,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
vase  painters.  227  Kylix  representing 
tiie  myth  of  Hermes  as  an  infant  steal- 
ing the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  moment 
chosen  is  wlum  Apollo  has  recover(;d 
his  cattle,  and  recognises  the  infant 
Hermes  in  a  cradle  which  is  shaped 
Hl<(!  a  shoe.  The  styk;  is  that  of 
the  well-known  vase  painter  Brygos. 
228  Etruscan  imitation  of  a  CI  reek 
black  figure  vase :  Heracles  striking 
down  the  gia)it  Alkyoneus.  275 
Small  kylix  with  white  ground  and 
design  in  black  in  the  interior — 
representing  in  the  archaic  manner 
(;f  tlui  0th  cent.  B.C.  On  the  I.,  Atlas 
bearing  up  the  heavens;  on  the  rt. 
Prometheus  bound  to  a  ])illar,  while 
the  vultuHi  approa<;hes  to  gnaw  his 
liver,  from  whicii  blood  flows.  Vasos 
of  this  jieculiar  fabric  an;  generally 
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kiKjwn  OS  CyreiiL'  vases,  from  the 
circuinstance  tliat  the  most  important 
specimen  of  the  class,  now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  re- 
presents Arcesilaos,  king  of  Cyrene, 
receiving  tribute  of  the  silphium  plant, 
a  rich  source  of  his  revenue. 

IX. — Bronzes.     On  the  end  walls 
are  six  circular  shields  in  bronze  (Ke- 
golini-Galassi) ;    over    the    entrance 
door  another  shield  (Bomarzo).     150 
Tripod  supporting  a  cauldron,  deco- 
rated with  dragons'  and  lions'  heads. 
IT).")  *Bronze  bier,  found  at  Cervetri 
(Caere),  in  tlie  sepulchre  excavated  in 
1826,   and   known   aa   the   Regolini- 
Galassi  tomb  (Rte.  58).     On  the  wall 
behind,  83  Curious  bronze  visor.      69 
A    long    curved    Etruscan    trumpet. 
Numerous  beautiful  candelabra,  hel- 
mets,   spears,    battle-axes,   cuirasses, 
greaves,  antl  other  pieces  of  armour. 
57    Bronze   tray,    supposed    to    have 
served    as    an    incense-burner.      204 
War  chariot  of  Roman  times  (Villa 
dei  Quintilii).  ]87,  196  Mirrors,  with 
engraved  figures  and  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions.   207  Cylindrical  Cista.   In  a  case 
at  the  last  window  is  the  foot  of  a  vase 
in  black  ware,  round  which  is  incised 
an  alphabet  aiTanged  in  single  letters 
and  in  syllables,  found  in  one  of  the 
tombs   of   Caere;    it  has   25   letters, 
written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  examples  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.      330   Brazier  from 
Vulci,  with  tongs  and  shovel.      329 
In  front  of  the  central  window.  Boy 
wearing  a  bulla,  having  an  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  left  arm  (Tarquinii). 
327  *Oval  Cista  (Vulci),  with  handles 
formed  of  female   figures   riding  on 
swans,    and    decorated    with    reliefs 
representing  a  combat  of  Greeks  and 
Amazons,  in  the  style  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.     It  contained  articles  of  toilette, 
hair-pins,  rouge,  two  bone  combs,  and 
a  mirror,  now  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
central  case.    By  the  door,  283  Bronze 
statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Penigia, 
having   an   Etruscan   inscription   on 
the  leg,  and   holding  a  bird  in  his 
liand.     313  Bronze  statue  of  a  warrior, 
known  as  the  Mars  of  Todi,  found  at 
Todi  in  1835  ;  the  helmet  is  a  restora- 


tion ;  on  one  of  the  flaps  of  the  cuirass 
is  an  Etruscan  inscription. 

In  an  adjoining  glass  case  is  a  col- 
lection of  Roman  bronzes  and  glass, 
discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1849  during 
an  excavation  at  which  Pius  IX.  was 
present ;  in  the  lower  part  is  a  good 
marble  relief  with  a  youth  on  horse- 
back. 

The   Jewellery  is   contained   in   a 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room.     In 
the  upper   part   are  three   silver-gilt 
paterae  with  Phoenician  designs   in- 
cised and  slightly  beaten  up,  resem- 
bling the  paterae  from  Palestrina  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum,  and  like  them 
imported  at  a  time  when  there  existed 
commercial   intercourse  between  the 
Etruscans    and     the     Cartliaginians, 
probably  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.     Below 
is  a  silver  bowl  with  similar  designs. 
To    the    1.,    Gold    pectoral    covered 
with   a   multitude    of    small  figures 
of  winged   lions  and  winged  female 
figures,  beaten  up  into  slight  relief. 
Gold  fibulae  or  pins  and  necklaces. 
Heavy  gold   necklaces  in   the   form 
of   spindles   and   whorls   alternating 
and  decorated  with    incised    zigzag 
lines.     Necklace  with  amber  pendant 
in   form  of  a  scarab.     Silver  vases. 
Bracteate   gold.     Ornaments  of  gold 
and  amber.    Rich  group  of  gold  orna- 
ments,  including  two  large  armlets 
with  bands  of  female  figures  in  relief 
and  decorated  with  granular    work. 
Gold  veil  from  the  tomb  of  a  priest 
(Cervetri).     Curious  object  consisting 
of  an  upper  nearly  semi-circular  plate 
with  figures  of  lions  in  low  relief  in 
the    centre,     then     two     horizontal 
cylinders     covered      with      patterns 
formed   of   separate    grains   of  gold 
and  soldered  on  to  ground  work,  and 
lastly,  a  nearly  oval  plate  with  rows 
of  birds  and  granular  patterns.     This 
form  of  goldsmith's  work  appears  to 
have  been  largely  practised  by  the 
early  Etruscans  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
It  is  excessively  laborious,  with  com- 
paratively small  artistic  results,  and 
is  very  rare  among  Greek  remains. 

X. — Passage  oontaining  Roman 
water-pipes  in  lead,  dug  up  near  the 
aqueduct  of  Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta 
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Aurelia.  On  the  1.  wall,  Fragments 
of  a  cista,  with  an  inscription,  from 
Vulci. 

XI. — Large  lofty  hall  with  fac- 
simile copies  of  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  principal  tombs  of  Tar- 
quinii,  and  the  Painted  Tomb  of 
Vulci.  As  the  Yulci  tomb  is  now 
destroyed,  and  as  the  paintings  at 
Tarquinii  necessarily  sutfer  from 
damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  copies  are  now  of  great  value. 
Three  large  tombs — on  the  rt.  in 
nenfa  (Cometo) ;  central  in  sandstone, 
partly  painted ;  on  tlie  1.,  in  tufa — 
both  these  from  Vulci.  Ked  and 
])rown  fluted  jars  for  oil  and  wine 
from  Veii  and  Cacrt;.  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  A.D.  305  found  at  Vulci,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  that  place.  Re- 
turning through  the  Hall  of  the 
Bronzes, 

XII. — In  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
a  case  containing  bronze  vases,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  one  in  the  form  of  two 
cones  joined  by  their  summits  (Rego- 
lini-(ialasBi).  In  a  recess  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb;  it  is 
entered  by  a  low  doorway,  guarded 
by  lions,  from  Vulci.  The  tomb  has 
three  couches,  on  which  the  bodies 
were  placed,  while  on  the  walls  are 
vases,  and  other  objects  of  domestic 
use. 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  VATICAN.— The 
entrance  is  by  a  glass  door  opposite 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  lead  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross.  Visitors 
are  admitted  a  few  at  a  time  by  the 
CuBtodi  (50  c),  after  having  taken  a 
ticket  for  the  Museum  of  Sculpture. 
Readers  only  enter  through  the  Cortile 
di  S.  Damam  (p.  254). 

The  Keaderrt'  entrance  is  through  a  door  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  Gallery  of  Inscriptions. 
It  oj>eus  iutrj  an  ante-r(X)m,  Hurrounded  with 
intar-sia  panels  by  /Va  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
and  communicating  immediately  with  the  Sala 
Grande  (see  lx;low).  On  the  walls  of  this  and 
Keveral  succeeding  rooms  are  portraits  of  Car- 
«linal  lil^rarlans — in  the  centre  on  the  rt.  Card. 
Mai  (1854).  On  the  ceiling,  figures  by  Marco 
da  Fiumza,  landscapes  by  Paul  liril. 

From  the  Ante-r<Kjm  we  reach  the  Reading 
Room,  iu  which  are  some  fine  papyrus  scrolls 


relating  to  the  funeral  rights  of  the  Egyptians. 
On  the  1.,  between  the  tirst  two  w-indows.  two 
casts  of  columns  with  Greek  inscriptions,  found 
in  the  Triopinm  of  Herodes  Atticus  ou  the 
Appian  Way  (originals  at  Naples).  Oppo- 
site, Card.  Giustiniani,  by  DomeMichino ;  near 
the  further  end,  Card.  Mezzofanti.  On  the 
walls,  triptych  of  the  Annunciation,  with  SS. 
John  Bapt.  and  Raphael,  and  several  single 
figures  or  groups  of  Saints,  all  on  gold  ground. 
A  staircase  descends  to  the  Biblioteca  di 
CoxsuLTAzioxE,  Comprising  books  which  serve 
for  the  study  of  MSS.,  historical  and  philo- 
logical. These  works  are  arranged  in  order  of 
coimtries,  and  every  facility  for  ready  reference 
is  thus  supplied.  At  one  end  of  the  principal 
alley  is  a  sitting  marble  Statue  of  >;t.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  by  Aureli.  The  Biblioteca  Zelada, 
Biblioteca  Palatina,  and  other  acquisitions  or 
bequests,  occupy  separate  sets  of  shelves.  The 
entire  nimiber  of  priuted  books  is  about 
300,000,  and  of  MSS.  30,000  (see  below). 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  creation  of  Nicholas  V. 
(1447),  who  transferred  to  his  new 
Palace  the  MSS.  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  Lateran.  At  his  death 
tiieir  number  is  said  to  have  been 
9000,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed by  his  successor  Calixtus  III. 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  until 
the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  whose  zeal  in 
restoring  and  augmenting  the  library 
is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  and  by  Platina, 
who  was  appointed  its  librarian  about 
1480.  The  present  building  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  iu  1588,  from  the 
designs  of  Fontana,  a  new  apartment 
having  become  necessary  to  receive 
the  collections  made  by  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  particularly  by  Leo 
X.,  who,  like  his  father  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  had  sent  agents  into  dis- 
tant countries  to  collect  MSS.  At 
the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Popes  was  aided  by  the 
acquisition  of  other  important  collec- 
tions. The  first  was  that  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus  in  1600,  followed  by  the 
treasures  of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Bohhio,  composed  chiefly  of  Palimp- 
sests. The  library  then  contained 
10,660  MSS.  (8500  Latin,  2160  Greek). 
The  Palatine  library,  belonging  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  captured  at  Heidel- 
berg by  Tilly,  and  presented  to  Gre- 
gory XV.  in  1621  by  duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  was  the  next  accession; 
it  contained  2388  MSS.  (1956  Latin, 
432  Greek).     In  1658  the  Vatican  re- 
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coivcd  the  lil)i-ary  of  Urbino,  founded 
by  duke  Fedcrigo,  whose  passion  for 
books  was  so  great  that  at  the  taking 
of  Vol  terra  in  1472  he  reserved  nothing 
but  a  Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  share 
of  the  spoil.     This  collection  contri- 
buted 1711   Greek  and   Latin  MSS. 
In  lt;90  was  added   the  Bibliotneca 
Alexandriua  of  Christina,  queen   of 
Sweden;    it    comprehended    all    the 
literary  treasures  taken  by  her  father 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wurz- 
burg,  and  Bruuien,  and  amounted  to 
2201  MSS.  (2101  Latin,  190  Greek). 
Clement  XI.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  cent,  presented  55  Greek  MSS.  to 
the  collection ;  and  in  1746  it  received 
the  splendiil  library  of  the  Ottobuoni 
family,  containing  3862  MSS.  (3391 
Latin,  474  Greek).     About  the  same 
time  it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS. 
from    the    library   of    the    Marchtse 
Cappoui.     The   last  addition   of  im- 
portance was  thill  of  162  Gret-k  MSS. 
from    the    cunvimt   of    S.    Basil  lo   at 
Grotta  Ferrata.    At  the  peace  of  1815 
the  late  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  AV.  Humboldt,  applied  to 
Pius  YIl.  for  the  restoration  of  some 
of  the  MSS.  which  had  been  plundered 
from  the  Heidelberg  library  by  Tilly. 
Many  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man' liistorLm  were  immediately  re- 
turned.     At   tlic   itresent   time    the 
Vatican  Library  contains  590  Hebrew 
MSS.,    928    Arabic,    92    Coptic,    71 
Aethiopic,  468    Syriac,  64    Turkish, 
65   Persian,  2   Samaritan,  13  Arme- 
nian, 2  Iberian,  22  Indian,  10  Chinese 
(besides  100  curiously  printed  svorks), 
2  Rnmcnian,  and  18  Sclavonic.     The 
number  of  Latin  MSS.  is  about  23,000, 
and  of  Greek  .0600. 

Permission  to  use  the  Library  for 
purposes  (jf  study  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  Card.  Secretary  through  the 
traveller's  ambassador.  It  is  open 
from  9  to  1  from  Oct.  1st  till  Easter 
Day,  and  from  8  to  12  from  Easter 
till  June  29th.  On  Thurs.  and  on 
numerous  feast-days  it  is  closed  to 
students,  although  generally  open  to 
visitors,  and  the  accommodation  is  so 
limited  that  only  those  who  wish  to 
consult  MSS.  can  find  places.  The 
printed  books  are  little  available  for 


study  for  want  of  a  catalogue.  The 
present  Pope  has  ordered  this  defi- 
ciency to  be  supplied. 

The  glass  door  by  which  visitors 
enter  (see  above)  opt  ns  into  a  Gallery 
340  yds.  long,  running  under  the 
entire  length  of  the  Galleria  dci 
Candelabri,  Tapestries,  and  Gallery 
of  Maps.  It  is  lined  with  i)reBses 
containing  MSS.,  and  surmounted  by 
Etruscan  vases.  On  the  w.dls  are 
indifferent  frescoes  illustrating  the 
principal  events  in  tiie  troubled 
reigns  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII. 
The  Gallery  is  st-parated  into  com- 
partments, some  of  which  are  flanked 
by  c(dumus  of  ancient  marble  and  red 
jjorj^hyry.  There  are  no  visible  IxKjk- 
shelves;*  and,  as  the  prt-sses  for  MSS. 
are  all  closed,  the  Gallery  resembles 
a  scantily  furnished  Museum,  rather 
than  a  Library. 

I. — The  first  compartment,  though 
to  all  appearance  a  mere  vestibule, 
in  which  sticks  and  umbrellas  are 
given  up.  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Museo  Profano,  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  Miiseo  Cristiano  at  the  further 
end  of  the  Gallery.  The  following 
objects  only  are  exposed  : — on  the 
rt.  wall,  two  mosaics  from  the  Villa 
Adriana— Garland  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
iind  Landscape  with  animals.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  door,  brunzo  *Hftad  of 
Augustus  ;  opposite,  Marcus  Aurelius  ; 
below  the  latter,  ivory  Backgammon 
Ijoard.  To  the  1.,  Vitellius  ;  opposite, 
by  the  door,  Nero ;  below  it,  ♦Venus- 
all  heads  in  bronze. 

The  cabinets,  only  opened  on  re- 
quest, contain  a  very  valuable  col- 
kciion  of  small  Greek  and  Roman 
bronzes,  ivories,  glass,  lamps,  vases, 
personal  ornaments,  and  mosaics. 
The  carvings  iu  ivory,  affixed  to  the 
shutters,  were  mostly  found  attached 
to  the  Christian  sepulchres  in  the 
catacombs:  they  date  from  tne  2Md 
to  the  7th  cent.  Among  them  is  a. 
remarkable  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
four  horses,  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
large  relief  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the 
staus  of  the  Pal.  de'  Omservatori. 

Modern  cameos  in  pietradura  by 
Girometti,  purchased  by  Gregory  XVI.» 
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and  a  very  beautiful  cup  in  amber, 
with  reliefs.  Fable  of  Perseus,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Trojans,  by  Cellini. 
Nails,  tiles,  and  otlier  fragments  of 
the  framework  of  Caesar's  villa,  found 
in  the  lake  of  Xemi.  and  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  timbers  of  an  ancient 
sljip;  several  vases  and  articles  of 
domestic  economy;  and  the  hair  of 
a  Roman  young  lady,  tastefully 
tressed  up,  found  with  her  skeleton 
in  a  8  ircophagus. 

II. — In  niches  ore  two  curious 
statues  of  the  god  Mithras,  as  vene- 
rated in  the  temples,  consisting  of  a 
human  figure  with  a  lion's  head,  the 
Vx)dy  entwined  witli  a  serpent,  and 
keys  in  each  hand.  Opposite  are  two 
porphyry  columns  sculptured  with 
twin  figures,  probably  brought  from 
the  East  at  the  time  of  the  Lower 
J]mpire. 

III.-V. — Four  handsome  columns 
of  porphyry,  and  two  of  Occhio  di 
Pavone  (peacock's  eye).  At  intervals 
all  down  the  Gallery  are  arranged 
various  Jubilee  gifts,!  presented  to  the 
Pope  in  1887.  Half-way  down  the 
Gallery  on  the  1.  opens  tho 

Great  Hall,  77  yds.  long,  supported 
by  six  pillars,  and  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Scipione  Gaetani  and  other 
artists.  In  the  Vestibule  is  a  large 
tazza  of  Swedish  granite,  between  two 
bronze  statues,  presented  by  the  people 
of  Auvergne  and  the  Diocese  of  Reims. 
On  the  1.  in  the  Archivio  Secreto,  where 
are  preserved  the  most  interesting 
manuscript  historical  documents  con- 
nected witii  the  govennuent  and  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  of  the  Popes. 
The  door  leading  into  it  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  infarsia,  with  views  of  four 
monuments  ereeted  during  the  reign 
of  Pius  IX. — tho  Viaduct  of  Lariccia, 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  latter  cliurch,  and  the 
baldacrliino  of  tho  Ijaieran.  The 
frosw^es  in  the  Great  Hall  represent 
on  the  rt.  the  foundation  of  celebrated 
Libraries,  on  the  1.  early  Councils; 
on   the   vault    are    some  interesting 

t  Tin-  Cn«rt<j«le  pf)itit<»  out  littlo  olse  except 
th«w»  objcctH,  unlC'i.-^  specially  reqiu'sted. 


views  of  Rome,  showing  several  build- 
ings now  destroyed.  Attached  to  the 
pilasters  and  walls  are  4G  painted 
cabinets  containing  the  MSS. ;  upon 
them  are  Etruscan  Vases. 

Two  candelabra  of  Sevres  china, 
presented  to  Pius  VII.  by  Napoleon. 
Two  fine  tables  of  granite,  supported  by 
bronze  figures  ;  upon  tlie  first  are  two 
hiindsome  vases  of  Meissen  porcelain, 
with  views  of  the  royal  residences  near 
Berlin,  presented  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  Pius  IX.  in  18G0.  Between 
them  a  large  block  of  Malachite  given 
by  Prince  Demidoff.  Basin  in  Aber- 
deen granite,  a  gift  from  the  Lite 
Algernon  Duke  of  Northumberland  to 
Card.  Antonelli,  and  by  him  piesented 
to  the  library.  Vase  given  to  Leo 
XII.  by  Charles  X.  Vase  in  Sevres 
porcelain,  covered  with  Christian 
emblems  in  an  early  style,  presented 
by  Napoleon  III.  to  Pius  IX.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bai)tism  of  the  heir  to 
the  Imperial  throne,  when  it  was  used 
as  a  font.  Vase  of  Berlin  porcelain,  pre- 
sented in  1869  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Square  tazza  of  Malachite  from  the 
Enip.  of  Russia.  Vase  of  Oriental 
alabaster  made  in  Rome  from  a  block 
presented  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
Other  vases  were  presented  by  Charles 
X.,  President  Grevy,  Pros.  Carnot, 
and  Marshal  MacMahon — who  also 
gave  the  four  curious  tablets  of  La- 
brador stone,  metallic  in  hue.  The 
two  vases  of  red  Russian  quartz 
were  the  gift  of  the  Emp.  Alexander. 
The  door,  flanked  with  two  columns 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  leads  into  the 
ante-room  of  the  Library  (see  above). 

Principal  MSS. : — Codex  Vaticanus 
or  early  4th  cent.  Bible,  in  Greek, 
containing  the  oldest  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  versions  of  the  Seripturt-s, 
and  the  first  (Trcok  one  of  tho  New 
Testament.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  .^)0  copies  procured 
at  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  by  order 
of  Constantino,  for  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.t      Virgil  (4tli  or  5th 

f  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamoiitnm,  ex  antl- 
([uisiino  C'xlice  Vatiiaiio,  eil.  An'.i.i.i.s  .VIaius, 
S.U.H.,  (Janl.,  IJome,  IH^>1,  Spitlujver ;  aiul 
Novum  Tcstamentum,  l{omao,  1^59,  Si)itli(")vpr. 
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cent,),  with  50  miniatures,  including? 
a   portrait,    well   known  by   tlie   en- 
gravings of   Santo   Bartoli.     Terence 
(9th  cent.)  with   miniatures.     Tliese 
two  belonged  to   Card.    Bembo,  and 
passed  with  liis  other  collections  into 
the    ducal    library    of    Urbino:    the 
Terence  was  presented  to  his  father, 
Bernardo   Bembo,   by   Porcello  Pan- 
donio,  the  Neapolitan  poet.     Terence 
(4th  or  5th  cent.),  the  oldest  known. 
Fragments    of    Virgil    (12th     cent.). 
Cicero   de  Repuhlica.  the    celebrated 
palimpsest  discovered  by  Card.  Mai 
under    a    version   of   St.   Augustin's 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     This  is 
considered  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  ex- 
tant,    ralimpsest  of  lAvy,  lib.  91 ,  from 
the    library    of    Christina    queen    of 
Sweden.      Plutarch    from    the    same 
collection,    with    notes    by    Grotius. 
Seneca   (14th   cent.),  with    commen- 
taries   by    the    English     Dominican 
Triveth.  from  the  library  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.     Pliny,   with    interesting 
figures  of  animals.    Menologia  Graeca, 
or  Greek  calendar  (10th  cent.),  ordered 
by  the  Emp.  Basil :  a  fine  example  of 
Byzantine  art,  brilliantly  illuminated 
•with     representations     of     basilicas, 
monasteries,     and     martyrdoms     of 
various  saints  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Homilies  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenus 
(1063),  and  the  Four  Gospels  (1128), 
both  Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest ; 
the  latter  is  from  the  Urbino  library. 
Greek    yersion    of    the    Acts    of  the 
Apostles,  written  in  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  VIII.   by  Charlotte   queen 
of   Cyprus.     Hebrew   Bible,   in   folio, 
from  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino, for  w^hich  the  Jews  of  Venice 
offered    its   weight    in    gold.      Com- 
mentaries on  the  Neio  Testament,  with 
miniatures    of    the    14th     cent,    by 
Niccolo    da    Bologna.      Breviary    of 
Matthias  Corvinus  (1492),  beautifully 
written  and  illuminated  by  Attavanti. 
Parchment   Scroll  of    a    (Greek    MS. 
(7th  cent.),  32  ft.  long,  with  minia- 
tures   of    the     History    of    Joshua. 
Officium  Mortis,  with  beautiful  minia- 
tures.    Codex  Mexicanus,  a  calendar 
of  immense  length.     Kitual  of  Card. 
Ottobuoni.     Dedication    copy  of   the 
Assertio    Septem  Sacramentorum  ad- 


versus  Martinum  Lutherum,  by  Henry 
VIIT.,  printed  on  vellum  at  London 
in  1.521,  with  the  king's  signature 
and  the  autograph  inscription  on  the 
last  page  but  one,  'Finis.  Henry 
Eex.' 

Anglorum  rex  Henricu.s,  Leo  De  ime,  mittit. 
Hoc  opus  et  fidei  te.ste  et  amicitie. 

Two  Letters  from   Henry  VIII.   to 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  French  and  English. 
Dante,   with    miniatures    by    Giulio 
Clovio.     Dante  del  Boccaccio,  in  the 
very  beautiful  writing  of  the  author 
of  the  Decameron,  signed  Johannes  de 
Certaldo,  with   notes   said   to   be   by 
Petrarch ;  the   poem   is   preceded  by 
Boccaccio's  dedicatory  epistle  to  the 
poet.     Autographs  of  Tasso,  contain- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the   Gerusalemme,  written   in   his 
19th  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke 
of  Urbino  ;  and  several  of  his  Essays 
and  Dialogues.     Autographs   of  Pe- 
trarch,   including    the    Rime.      The 
Latin  poem  of  Donizo,  in  honour  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  that  celebrated  personage, 
and   several   historical   miniatures  of 
great  interest ;  among  which  are  the 
repentance  of  the   Emp.   Henry  IV. 
and  his  absolution  by  Gregory  VII. 
Life  of  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro, 
by  Muzio,  and  of  Francesco  Maria  I. 
dcUa  Kovere,  by  Lenni,  the  latter  with 
five  beautiful   miniatures  by   Giulio 
Clovio.  Autograph  copy  of  the  Annals 
of   Card.   Baronius,   in    12  volumes. 
Treatise  of  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.  on 
Hau-hing,  from  the  Heidelberg  librar  y . 
Several  Manuscripts  of  Luther,  and 
the  principal  part  of   the    Christian 
Catechism,  translated  into  German  by 
Melanchthon  (1556).     The  most  inter- 
esting of  these   MSS.  are   exhibited 
in   handsome   inlaid  cabinets,  which 
will   be   opened  by   the   custode ;  to 
examine    the    others   a    special    per- 
mission of  the  Prefect  of  the  library 
is  necessary. 

Returning  through  the  Great  Hall, 
we  now  explore  the  second  half  of  the 
long  Gallery,  which  also  contains 
presses  filled  with  MSS.  Over  the 
doorways  are  painted  the  several 
monuments  of  Rome  restored  during 
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the  present  pontificate.  In  the  first 
section  is  a  view  of  SS.  Apostoli;  in 
the  second  an  interesting  view  of  St. 
Peter's,  as  designed  by  Michel  Angelo, 
surrounded  with  a  colonnade ;  oppo- 
site, the  raising  of  the  Vatican  obelisk 
by  Fontana.  Here  also  are  arranged 
a  succession  of  Jubilee  presents.  In 
the  third  section  are  the  oriental  ]MSS. 
By  the  door,  two  sitting  portrait 
statues  of  Greek  orators.  The  three 
following  sections  (13,  14,  and  15  on 
plan,  p.  252)  form  the 

Haseo  Cristiano. — Ro  dm  I.  Lamps, 
glass  vessels,  gems,  personal  orna- 
ments, and  domestic  utensils  of  the 
«jarly  Christians,  chiefly  from  the 
Catacombs;  instruments  of  torture 
employed  against  the  early  sufferers 
for  our  faith,  amongst  which  deserves 
notice  a  plumhatum,  or  copper  ball, 
tilled  with  lead  and  attached  to  a 
chain  found  alongside  the  body  of  a 
Christian  martyr  in  his  tomb.  Ancient 
glass,  chiefly  used  in  the  funereal 
banquets,  from  the  catacombs.  Amber 
vessels  with  reliefs  and  Christian 
symbols  ;  carvings  in  ivory ;  Dipty- 
chon  Rambonense  of  Agiltrude,  wile 
of  Guido  da  Spoleto,  a  curious  s])eci- 
men  of  Italian  art  of  the  9th  cent. ; 
fine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  which  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  earliest  representa- 
tions of  the  Cross.  These  object^i  are 
mostly  in  closed  cases,  but  specimens 
of  them  are  exposed  under  glass. 

II.  Stanza  dei  Papiui,  contain- 
ing on  the  walls  a  series  of  diplo- 
mas and  charters  from  the  5th  to  the 
8th  cent.,  the  oldest  being  of  a.d. 
4H9;  on  the  ceiling  are  frescoes  by 
M>in<i8. 

I I I.  Byzantineand  mediaeval  Italian 
♦paintings  to  the  end  of  the  15th  cuut., 
and  a  Ru.ssian  Calendar  of  the  17th, 
covered  with  minute  figures,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Fine  crucifix 
in  rock  crystal,  with  three  medallions, 
engraved  in  intaqlio,  the  latter  with 
the  Kiss  of  Judas,  Christ  bearing  his 
cross,  and  the  Entombment.  They 
were  executed  by  a  mfxlem  artist, 
Vnlerio  da'  JieUi  of  Vicenza,  and 
aided  to  the  Library  by  Pius  IX. 
ThH  round  tables  are  made  of  frag- 


ments of  marble  discovered  in  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Calixtus,  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilleus,  and  on  the  Palatine. 

Opi;ning  -on  the  rt.  are  two  rooms 
(16  on  plan,  p.  252).  On  the  ceiling 
of  the  first  is  Samson  slaying  the  lion 
and  Philistiues,  and  carrying  off  the 
Gates  of  Gaza,  by  Guido  lleni.  On  the 
rt.  wall  are  tlie  celebrated  *Nozze 
Aldobrandini,  found  near  the  arch  of 
Gallieuus,  in  1G06.  For  many  years 
this  painting  was  in  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini, and  until  the  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  was  con- 
sidered the  most  precious  specimen  of 
ancient  wall  decoration  in  existence. 
Celebrated  painters  made  it  the  object 
of  their  study,  and  a  copy  by  Poussin 
is  now  in  the  Doria  gallery.  Although 
injured  by  restoration,  it  was  pur- 
chased of  Card.  Aldobrandini  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1816  for  10,00U  scudi. 
It  represents  the  Marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis.  The  bridegroom  is  sit- 
ting at  the  foot  of  a  richly-carved 
couch,  on  which  sits  the  bride,  attired 
in  white  drapery,  accompanied  by  a 
female,  who  seems  to  be  advising  with 
her ;  on  the  extreme  1.  of  the  picture 
the  mother  of  the  bride,  and  two 
attendants,  are  preparing  the  bride's 
bath.  Between  them  and  the  couch 
is  a  partly  draped  female  lean- 
ing on  an  altar,  and  pouring  liquid 
into  a  shell.  On  the  rt.  of  the  picture 
are  three  figures  standing  near  a 
tripod  :  one  holds  a  tazza ;  the  second, 
a  fine  commanding  personage,  wears  a 
crown  ;  the  third  is  playing  on  a  harp. 
Opposite,  Race  of  Tigers,  Antelopes, 
and  the  Egyptian  oryx,  the  latter 
bearing  feathers  on  the  head,  like  the 
modern  horses  of  Naples  and  Rome. 
Figures  of  Scylla,  Phacsdra,  Pasipae, 
Canace,  and  Myrra,  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  a  villi  near  Tor  Marancia  on 
the  ViaArdeatina.  Eight  subjects  from 
the  Odyssey,  found  in  tht;  ruins  of  a 
Roman  house  on  the  Esquiline  (1853). 
*  Procession  of  Boys  from  Ostia — the 
one  dragging  a  b  jat,  the  other  bearing 
grapes  and  torches,  Ixifoie  a  statue  of 
Diana.  Paintings  from  Ostia — the 
unloading  of  eorn  from  a  vessel,  the 
porters  having  their  names  Ijeneatli, 
and  the  master  designated  as  Magister 
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Fnrnacat.  On  the  floor  is  an  ancient 
mosaic,  from  a  Uoinau  villa  near  the 
Porta  San  Lorenzo.  Gold  vase,  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  in  I80G  by  the 
King  of  Siara,  with  the  miniature 
])ortrait  of  his  bare-legged  Majesty,  a 
frightfully  ugly  old  man.  Behind  it, 
Model  of  the  Strassburg  clock.  It 
stands  upon  a  small  round  table  of 
marble  scraps,  found  among  ruins  at 
Hippo.  Opening  to  the  rt.  is  a  smaller 
Room  containing  a  Collection  of  Ma- 
jiilica  and  Tile  Stamps,  formerly  in 
the  Papal  Villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Returning  to  the  Library,  in  the 
farthest  room,  formerly  the 

Chapel  op  Pius  V.,  are  frescoes  of 
St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Vasari ;  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Pius  IX.,  painted  on 
glass  by  Schmitz  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ; 
an  ebony  Prie-Dieu  sculptured  hyBlot- 
tUre  of  Tours,  a  labour  of  25  years, 
in  the  style  of  the  16th  century,  pre- 
sented to  Pius  IX.  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Touraiue  ;  a  reading-desk  from  the 
ladies  of  Tournai ;  a  missal  from  the 
Emp.  of  Austria.  In  cases  round  the 
walls,  portfolios  containing  addresses 
to  His  Holiness  from  every  part  of  the 
Catholic  world  on  the  occasion  of  his 
misfortunes;  in  a  bag  are  cards  left 
for  the  Pope  by  visitors. 

The  *  Appartamenti  Borgia  (17)  are 
only  shown  by  special  permission  from 
one  of  the  prefects  of  the  Librnry.  They 
were  built  by  Alexander  VI.,  from 
whom  they  derive  their  name.  The 
first  two  Rooms  compose  the  Torre 
Borgia  (p.  253).  I.,  remarkable  f<  r  its 
ceiling,  decorated  with  stucco  reliefs 
by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  arabesques 
by  Pierino  del  Varja ;  the  Prophets 
and  Sibyls  arc  attributed  to  Pin- 
turicchio ;  the  circular  medallions  re- 
Vesent  the  planets,  and  a  group  of 
philosophers  discoursing  over  a  globe. 
II.  (Credo)  with  paintings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets  discoursing  on 
the  Creed.  This  was  the  treasury  of 
Alexander  VI.  III.  (Arts  and 
Sciences).  In  each  of  the  painted 
spaces  of  the  roof  are  emblems  of  the 
liberal  arts;  in  that  of  Rhetoric  may 
be  seen  the  name  of  Pinturicchio.     In 


this  room  Pope  Alexander  VI.  died 
of  fever,  Aug.  18,  1503.    IV.  This  and 
the   last   apartm(!nt  had   their  walls 
covered  with  tapestries.     The  paint- 
ings represent  events  in  the  lives  of 
SS.  Antony  and  Paul  in  the  desert, 
Sebastian,  Catharine  of  Alexandria, 
Juliana,  and  Barbara,  and  the   meet- 
ing of  S.  Elizabeth  and  the  Virgin. 
The  Virgin  in  a  medallion  over  one  of 
tlie  doors  is  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Giulia  Farnese.  the  favourite 
of  Alexander  VI.     V.  Annunciation, 
Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  As- 
cension   Pentecost,  and  Assumption. 
The  kneeling  figure  in  one  of  these, 
before   the    Virgin,  is    the   notorious 
Caesar  Borgia,  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Pope,  so  C(;lebrated  for  his  cruelties, 
and  the  part  he  played  in  the  history 
of  Italy  in  the  1.5th  cent.     VI.  (Hall 
OF  THE  Guards)  Chimney  piece   by 
Sansovino  ;  paintings  and  decorations 
by  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Church.     Two  rooms  opening  out  of 
this    suite    contain    a    Collection    of 
Coins  and  Medals,  which  was  plun- 
dered of  many  of  its  treasures  by  one 
of  the  curators  during  the  absence  of 
the    Pope   in    1849.      Many    of    the 
medals  were  of  great  rarity,  and  the 
greater  part  have  been  melted  down. 
Some  gold  coins  of  the  Roman  period 
were  unique,   a  medal   of  Antinous 
being  one  of  the  largest  handed  down 
from  antiquity.     Tlie  present  collec- 
tion, classed  by  Sibilio,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  re-arrangement  by  the  eminent 
philologist  Ignazio  Guidi ;  when  com- 
pleted the  most  important  specimens 
will  be  exposed  to  view.     In  addition 
to  the  ancient  coins  and  medals,  and 
Papal  coins,  the  earliest  of  which  is  of 
the  reign  of  Gregory  III.  (a.d.  731- 
41),  is  a  large  series  of  Papal  bull- 
seals — the  most  remote  attributed  to 
Pope  Deodatus,  a.d.  614. 

The  Vatican  Archives  occupy  three 
floors,  each  containing  eight  or  nine 
rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  bulls, 
briefs,  rnd  other  documents  of  the 
Papal  chancellery  since  the  15th  cent. 
On  the  second  are  the  documents  for- 
merly in  the  Archives  of  the  Castle  of 
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S.  Angelo,  and  the  records  of  the 
temporal  administration.  Here  also 
are  the  Carlovingian  diplomas  in 
favour  of  the  Holy  See,  with  golden 
seals,  those  of  the  Saxon  Emperors, 
and  that  of  Rodolph  of  Hap.sburg, 
distinguished  by  a  golden  seal  of 
extraordin;iry  magnitude.  On  the 
third  floor  are  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ments of  tlie  Popes  ;  the  collection  of 
Monsacrato,  comprising  tiiousands  of 
I)archments,  from  the  lOtli  to  the  loth 
'•ent.,  relating  to  the  history  of  tlie 
city  and  province  of  Rome. 

The  severity  with  which  entrance 
into  these  archives  was  formerly  pro- 
hibited may  be  inferred  by  tlie  warn- 
ing over  the  door,  Intra  ides  excom- 
manicantur  ipso  facto. 

Admittance,  for  purposes  of  study, 
on  application  to  the  Cardinal  Ar- 
chivist (p.  [35]). 

The  Studio  del  Mosaico,  under  the 
Gallery  of  Inscriptions,  is  worthy  of  a 
visit  by  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  process  by  which  the  mosaics  in 
St.  Peter's  are  manufactured.  The 
number  of  ditierent  tinted  enamels 
ainounts  to  no  less  than  10,000.  The 
manufacture  is  by  no  means  so  me- 
chanical as  is  generally  supposed; 
great  knowledge  of  art  is  requisite  to 
do  ju.stice  to  the  subjects.  ]Many  of 
the  large  pictures  have  occupied  from 
12  to  20  years  in  their  execution  ; 
few  of  the  smaller  ones  less  than  5  or 
i).  The  Entrance  (order  required)  is 
from  a  corridor  at  the  N.W.  corner  (<f 
the  Court  of  S.  Damaso,  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  beautiful  Gardens  of  the  Va- 
tican are  entered  from  the  vestibule 
leading  into  the  Museum  of  Sculp- 
ture. They  extend  aUmg  the  de- 
cUvity  of  the  hill,  and  occupy  the 
8{)ace  between  the  wall  of  Leo  IV. 
and  the  modern  fortified  enclosure  of 
TJrban  VIII.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  are  formed  of  natural  wood, 
tlower-beds,  artificial  water,  and  long 
alltys  bordered  with  box  hedges. 
They  are  well   overlooked  from  tlie 


summit  of  the  Cupola  (p.  251).  An 
order  to  view  the  gardens  during  the 
hours  when  the  Pope  is  not  expected 
to  walk  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Majordomo  (Cortile  S.  Damaso). 

On  entering,  turn  to  the  1.,  down 
an  alley  of  box.  Standing  back  on 
the  rt.  is  a  Fountain  of  Pius  IV., 
adorned  with  stucco  and  mosaic. 
Above  it  stands  the 

Casino  del  Papa,  built  by  Pius  IV. 
from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio^ 
and  one  of  the  most  elegant  villas  in 
Rome.  It  is  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Baroccio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  and  lias  an  interesting 
series  of  rcdiefs  in  terra-cotta,  collected 
by  d'Agincourt  and  Canova.  Further 
1.  is  a  castellated  Fountain  of  Paul  V. 
High<  r  up  is  a  rustic  Fountain  with 
a  large  pool,  and  above  it  the  New 
Casino,  built  as  a  summer  retreat  by 
Leo  XIII.  in  1890.  To  the  rt.  rises 
a  thick  wood,  through  which  we  reach, 
bearing  1.,  a  fine  round  Tower  on  the 
mediaeval  wall  of  Leo  IV.,  beyond 
which  Pius  IV.  and  Urban  VIII.  ex- 
tended the  present  bastions.  To  the 
rt.  is  a  gateway,  and  a  broad  path 
leading  to  a  second  Tower  on  tho 
highest  point  within  t  e  grounds,  in 
which  the  Specola  Vaticana,  a  well- 
equipped  Observatory,  has  been  esta- 
blished by  Leo  XIII.  Skirting  the 
walls  and  re-entering  the  wood,  the 
circuit  is  completed  along  the  N.  side 
of  the  gardens  in  an  hour. 

The  Pontifical  Armoury,  behind  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  contains  nume- 
rous cannon,  weapons,  and  other  im- 
plements of  warfare.  The  most  re- 
markable object  is  the  iron  armour  of 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  which  he 
wore,  when  killed  before  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  in  1527 ;  a  melancholy 
record  of  the  cruel  pillage  which 
devastated  Rome  more  than  all  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians,  sparing 
neither  the  monuments  of  anticjuity 
nor  the  works  of  the  grt^at  masters  of 
the  Revival.  His  Hword  is  preserved 
in  the  Kircheriau  Museum. 
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The  Zecoa,  formerly  the  Pontifical 
MItit,  now  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
Italiai)  'J'reasury,  is  open  daily,  except 
Sun.  and  holy  days,  from  9  to  8.  To 
see  the  workshops,  an  order  from  the 
Director  is  necessary.  Here  are  pre- 
served all  the  dies  of  Papal  medals 
struck  since  14 17,under  Pope  MartinV., 
479  in  number.  The  entire  collection, 
in  bronze,  costs  985  fr.  Any  separate 
medal  can  be  obtained.  Two  are 
ascribed  to  Benvenuto  CeUini — those 
of  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  The 
reverse  of  the  latter  represents  Gany- 
mede pom  ing  ambrosia  on  the  Farnese 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  resting  his  1.  hand 
on  an  eagle.  Most  historic  events  of 
the  period  are  commtmorated  upon 
these  medals — war  of  Pius  V.  against 
the  Turks,  the  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  establishment  of  the  calendar 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the  great 
public  works  executed  by  Sixtus  V., 
and  succeeding  popes.  Among  the 
latest  are  those  of  large  size  presented 
by  Leo  XIH.  to  the  three  architects 
who&e  advice  he  requested  on  the 
works  for  the  prolongation  of  the  apse 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  A  Pontifical 
medal  is  issued  every  year. 


IIOUTE  33. 

FEOM  THE  VATICAN  TO  S.  PIETRO  IN 
MONTORIO,  BY  THE  PALAZZO  DELLA 
FARNESINA,  THE  PALAZZO  CORSINl, 
AND  THE  MrSEO  TORLONIA. 

[Trtimway,  p.  [28],  vi.] 

Close  to  the  E.  end  of  the  colonnade 
on  the  1.  which  foims  the  approach  to 
St.  Peter's,  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
ascends  steeply  to  the  little  Church 
of  S.  Michele  in  Borgo,  or  S.  M.  in 
Sassia,  from  the  Saxonum  vicus  which 
stood  close  by.  It  was  founded  by 
Charlemagne  in  813,  and  dedicated 
to  SS.  Michele  e  Maano,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  1740.  The  Church  origi- 
nally belonged  to  a  Colony  of  Frisians, 
and  is  now  served  by  a  Confiaternity. 
It  retains  a  picturesque  Campanile. 
On  the  1.  is  the  tomb  of  Raphael 
Mengs  (1779). 

Descending  to  the  Bo?  go  San 
Spirito,  and  turning  rt.,  we  pass 
immediately  on  the  rt.  a  flight  of  steps 
ascending  to  the  Scala  Santa  in  Borgo, 
and  on  the  1.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Borgo,  a 
very  ancient  Church  rebuilt  by  the 
Cesi  family  in  1659,  and  given  to  the 
Padri  Scolopi.  In  the  nave  are  some 
fine  columns  of  higio  Ivmacato,  and  at 
the  high  altar  two  of  alabaster. 

Further  on  to  the  rt.  is  the  Church 
of  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia,  which,  with 
the  adjoining  hospital,  represents  the 
hospice  built  for  Anglo-Saxon  pil- 
grims by  King  Ina  in  717.     It  was 
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Further  on  to  the  it.  is  the  Chuicli 
of  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia,  which,  with 
the  adjoining  hospital,  represents  the 
hospice  built  for  Anglo-Saxon  pil- 
^n-inis  bv  King  Ina  in  717.     It  was 
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rebuilt  itftev  a  tire  about  826,  and 
soon  afterwards'  destroyed  by  the 
SiiracenH.  In  1528  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo,  except  tl  le  fa9ade, 
which  was  added  by  Mascherini  in 
1585.  Tiie  brick  *campanile  is  a  very 
successful  imitation  of  a  mediteval 
tower. 

In  the  Via  dei  Penitenziari,  set  into 
the  wall  of  the  church,  is  a  memorial 
tablet  to  Bernardino  Passeri,  the 
Roman  Goldsmith  who  shot  the  Con- 
ue'table  de  Bourbon  from  the  ram- 
parts of  S.  Spirito  on  May  6th,  1527. 
Passing  through  the  gate  into  the 
Via  della  Lungara,  on  the  rt.  is  the 
ascent  to  S.  Onofrio  (Rte.  34).  Op- 
posite is  the  Lnnatic  Asylum  — 
Ospedale  di  8.  M.  dtlla  Pieth — at- 
tached to  S.  Spirito  (Rte.  29),  and 
containing  400  inmates  and  20 
keepers.  Further  on  to  the  1.  a  sus- 
pension bridge  crosses  the  Tiber  to 
S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  (Rte.  22). 
On  the  rt.  is  the  unfinished  PaL. 
Salviati,  begun  by  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio.  It  was  the  residence  of  Henri 
III.  of  France  in  1574,  and  now  serves 
as  a  Military  College.  Having  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  Borghese  family, 
most  of  its  pictures  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  celebrated  collection  now 
at  their  Villa.  Adjacent  was  a  small 
Botanical  Garden  established  by 
Leo.  XII.  for  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  used  now  as  a  recrea- 
tion and  drilling  ground  for  the  boys 
of  the  College.  Further  on  is  the 
Church  of  8.  Giuseppe  (1734),  belong- 
ing to  the  Padri  Pii  Operai.  Then 
follows  the  Carmelite  Nunnery  of 
the  'Regina  Cooli,'  now  converted 
into  a  prison  (Carcere  giudiziario). 
Next,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Church  of  S. 
Giacomo,  attached  to  a  Refuge  for 
Penitent  Women,  and  rebuilt  by  Card. 
Fr.  Barberini  in  1628.  A  .similar 
establishment  is  connected  with  the 
Church  of  S.  Croce  della  Penittnza 
(161'J),  a  little  further  on  the  rt.  A 
lane  opposite  S.  Giacomo  leads  to  the 
Church  of  8.  Francesco  di  Sales, 
founded  for  the  Nuns  of  the  Visita- 
tion about  1610,  and  endowed  by  the 
Borghcsi!    fjimily,    who     owned     the 


adjacent  Villa  Lante  (Rte.  34).     We 
now  reach  the 


♦PALAZZO  DELLA  FARNESINA, 
open  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each 
month.  It  was  built  in  1506,  by  Agos- 
lino  Chigi,  the  great  banker,  from  the 
designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  yfit\\ 
such  taste  that  Vasari  declared  that 
it  seemed  born  rather  than  built.  In 
1580  it  passed  to  the  Farnese  princes, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Duchess  of 
Ripalda.  On  the  ground-floor  are 
some  celebrated  frescoes  by  Raphael 
and  his  scholars.  Several  of  them 
were  retouched  by  Carlo  Maratta,  so 
that  the  original  colouring  has  been 
much  injured.  Permission  to  visit 
the  upper  apartments  is  difficult  to 
obtain. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Entrance-hall, 
originally  an  open  loggia,  is  painttd 
with  the  fable  of  *Cupid  and  Psyche, 
as  told  by  Apuleius,  almost  entirely 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael,  but 
executed  by  his  scholars.  Commenc- 
ing above  the  central  pilaster  on  the  1., 
— 1  Venus  ordering  Cupid  to  punish 
Psyche  for  her  vanity  by  inspiring 
her  with  love  for  some  unworthy 
object.  2  Cupid  showing  Psyche  to  the 
three  Graces,  and  falling  in  love  with 
her  himself.  3  Juno  and  Ceres  decline 
the  request  of  Venus  to  go  in  search 
of  Psyche  after  her  imprisonment  of 
Cupid.  4  Venus  in  her  car  drawn 
by  doves  hastening  to  Jupiter.  5 
Venus  before  Jupiter  praying  for  help. 

6  Mercury  flying  in  search  of  Psyche, 
whom  Venus  now  ill-treats,  obliging 
her  to  perform  tasks  which  are  almost 
impos&ible.  Among  other  things,  she 
is  told  to  fetch  a  vase  from  H;ulep. 

7  Psyche  boine  by  Amorini,  wiih  the 
vase  of  paint  given  her  by  Proserpine. 

8  Psyclic  presenting  the  vase  to 
Venus.  y  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother  : 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.  10  Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Olympus.  On  the  ceiling, 
(rt.)  the  Council  of  the  Gods  before 
whom  Venus  and  Cupid  are  lileading 
their  caUHcs,  l>y   Giulio   Roiiumu  j  (1.) 
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the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  in  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Marriage;  of  Cupid,  ])y 
Francesco  Penni.  In  the  lunettes 
are  graceful  figures  of  Amorini, 
with  the  attributes  of  different  divi- 
nities who  have  acknowledged  the 
power  of  Love  : — 1  Cupid  trying  his 
weapons,  2  Jupiter,  3  Nepture,  4  Pluto, 
5  Mars,  6  Apollo,  7  Mercury,  8  Bac- 
clius,  9  Pan,  10  Perseus,  11  The&eus, 
12  Hercules,  13  Vulcan,  14  Cupid  vic- 
torious. The  garlands  surrounding 
tile  subjects  are  by  Giov.  da  Udine. 

Hall  of  the  *Galatea.  She  is  in  her 
shell,  drawn  by  dolpliius,  surrounded 
by  Tritons  and  nympjjs,  and  attended 
by  Amorini,  With  the  exception  of 
tlic  group  of  Tritons,  with  wreaths  on 
their  heads,  in  the  background,  it  was 
entirely  painted  by  Raphael.  To  tlie 
1.,  Polyphemus,  by  Seb.  del  Piomho, 
ruined  by  restoration.  On  the  roof, 
(1.)  Perseus  and  Medusa,  (rt.)  Callisto 
in  lier  chariot,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
The  figures  in  chiaroscuro  and  the 
other  ornaments  are  by  the  same  artist. 
It  is  said  that  when  first  painted  the 
effect  of  those  in  chiaroscuro  was  sucli 
tiiat  Titian  thought  they  were  orna- 
ments in  relief,  and  desired  that  a  ladder 
might  be  brought,  in  order  that  he 
might  ascertain  the  fact.  The  lunettes, 
painted  by  Sebastkmo  del  Piomho  and 
Daniele  da  Volterra,  represent  Icarus 
and  Daedalus,  Dejanira,  Hercules, 
Iris,  and  Phaeton.  The  colossal  head 
in  charcoal  on  the  rt.  wall  is  hy  Michel 
Angelo.  As  the  story  runs,  the  great 
painter  had  come  to  see  his  pupil,  and, 
after  waiting  for  some  time  to  no  pur- 
pose, he  adopted  this  mode  of  apprising 
Daniele  of  his  visit. 

First  Floor  (special  permit  re- 
quired).— In  the  first  room  tlie 
architectural  paintings  are  by  Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi;  the  Forge  of  Vulcan, 
over  the  chimney,  and  the  large 
*frieze  representing  subjects  from  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  are  attributed 
to  Giulio  Romano :  in  the  second  room, 
covering  two  walls,  are  some  beautiful 
*Frescoes.  1  Alexander  on  Buce- 
phalus before  Philip  and  his  Court 
(School   of  Raphael).     2  Alexander 


offering  the  crown  to  Roxana;  just 
behind  him  stands  a  nude  male  figure 
of  remarkable  beauty.  3  Alexander 
and  the  Family  of  Darius,  with  female 
attendants.  Both  these  by  ISodoma. 
A  very  inferior  painting  is  interesting 
for  its  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constaiitirie  in  the  16th  cent.,  show- 
ing the  fine  Corinthian  column  after- 
wards removed  by  Paul  V.  to  support 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  front  of 
S.  M.  Maggiore. 

The  Pal.  Farnesina  acquired  great 
celebrity  as  the  residence  of  Agostino 
Chigi.  Here  took  place  the  costly  ban- 
quet to  Leo  X.,  for  which  tlie  palace  is 
said  to  have  been  specially  built.  In 
the  garden  are  some  frescoes  in  the 
style  of  Raphael,  and  on  the  outer  wall 
are  remains  of  paintings  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi.  The  best  preserved  portion 
of  the  Aurelian  wall  in  the  Trastevere 
forms  one  of  the  walls  of  this  garden, 
a  large  slice  of  which  was  cut  oft'  to 
widen  the  river  for  the  Tiber  em- 
bankment in  1879-80.  The  ruins  ot 
a  Roman  residence,  dating  apparently 
from  the  end  of  the  Republic  or  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  were  excavated  in 
the  course  of  the  woiks.  On  the  walls 
were  found  fresco  paintings  in  good 
style  and  vaulted  ceilings  with  grace- 
ful stucco  ornaments  now  in  the  Museo 
delle  Terme  (Rte.  21)  On  the  3rd 
May,  1 880,  was  discovered,  also  near 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  the  Tomb  of 
C.  Sulpicius  Platorinus,  a  magistrate 
of  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  has 
been  removed,  together  with  its  con- 
tents, to  the  same  Museum. 

An  inscribed  stone  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  recording  a  govern- 
ment survey  of  the  river  quays  in 
A.D.  73,  refers  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  Ripa  Veientana — showing 
the  estimation  in  which  Veil  was  still 
held. — L.     Opposite  is  the 


PALAZZO  CORSINI,  now  the  seat  of 
the  Accademia  dei  Lincei^  built  by 
the  Riario  family,  and  enlarged  by 
Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga.     In  the  17th  cent. 
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it  was  the  residence  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  here  on 
Apr.  19,  1689.  It  was  purchased  by 
tlie  City  of  Rome  in  1884,  A  grand 
double  staircase  leads  to  the 

Picture  Gallery. — In  1895  the  pic- 
tures bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Rome 
by  Prince  Torlonia  were  brought 
here  from  the  Torlouia  I'alace,  to- 
getlier  with  the  collection  of  the 
Monte  di  Piuta  (pawned  by  the 
Roman  noblemen  during  the  French 
invasion).  The  gallery  has  been  en- 
tirely rearranged,  and  many  of  tlie 
old  pictures  eliminated.  The  num- 
bering  begins  with   111,  and   many 


blank    numbers  are    left   for  future 
acquisitions. 

I. — Entrance  wall,  Locatelli :  Land- 
scapes. Back  wall.  G.  Poussin :  Land- 
scapes. In  the  centre,  a  marble  chair, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discovered 
near  the  Lateran,  with  reliefs  of  a 
procession  of  warriors,  a  boar-hunt, 
and  sacrificial  ceremonies. 

II.  —  191  Murillo  :  *Virgin  and 
Child  (simple,  pleasing,  and  a  marvel 
of  colour. — Cic). 

197  Carlo  Maratta  :  Virgin  and 
Child — '  an  ill-humoured  nurse.' 

219  Baroccio  :  Noli  me  tangere(for 


PICTDRE   GALLERY    AT   THE   PALAZZO   CORSINI. 


truth  and  naivete,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  works. — K.).  Replica  at  Munich. 
The  Alaj^dalcn  looks  as  if  she  were 
scratching  her  head. 

220  Van  Dyck :  *Vir<rin  and  Child. 

225  RulMm  :  St.  Sebastian. 

241  Carlo  Dolci :  S.  Apol Ionia, '  who 
presents  us  with  a  tooth  drawn  out  in 
the  mo.-it  delicate  manner.' 

243  Carlo  Dolci  :  S.  A  gnese. 

245,  247  Guido  Rem :  Eoce  Homo. 

On  a  table,  *Corsinian  Vase  in 
silver,  with  the  Atonement  of  Orestes 
sculptured  on  it. 

Iir.— 303,  304  Canaleffo:  Venice. 
305,    30G,    307    Locatelli:    Land- 
scape. 

33(J,  337  Snyders :  Hunting  scenes. 


367  Guido  Reni :  Galatea. 
393  Tenters :  Rural  dance. 

IV. — 427  Carlo  Maratta :  Madonua. 
43(5  Strozzi :  Besfgar. 
443  Benefial :  Dido  and  Aeneas. 
4G5  School  of  Van  Dycl: :  Portrait. 
478  Flinh :  "Curion  and  Pera. 
495,  498   Wouverman  :  Landscapes. 
499   Van  den  EecJchout :  Supper  at 
Emmaus. 

v.— 520   Van  Dyck  :  Portrait. 

547  Copy  of  Titian:  Venus  and 
Adonis.  Original  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

VI.— 573  Bronzino:  Hebe. 

575  School  of  Andrea    del  Sarlo : 
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Virgin  an(i  Child  (1509), '  with  forged 
sigiiiiture;  by  ]iu<ji<ir(lini.^ — M. 

579  Fra  Burtolommeo:  Holy  Family 
(partly  by  Mariotto  Albertinelli  — 
Cic),  with  a  charmiug  landscape 
{K.). 

581  Francialigo:  Portrait. 

584  Copy  of  Raphael:  Portrait  of 
Leo  X. 

594  Copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci : 
La  Gioconda. 

598  Pulzone  :  Portrait  of  a  Car- 
dinal. 

Vll.  —  GIO  Bartolommeo  Veneto  : 
Portiait. 

615  School  of  Titian:  Philip  II. 
(original  in  Naples). 

627  Garofalo :  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross. 

632  Dosso  Dossi :  Portrait. 

670  Poelenhurg :  Landscape. 

VIII.— 711  Vmbrian  School:  Ma- 
donna and  Saints. 

712  Ercole  Grandi:  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon. 

723  Fra  Angelico :  *Last  Judg- 
ment. 

730  Guercino  :  Ecce  Homo. 

731  Battoni:  Holy  Family. 

732  Carlo  Dolci  :  Madonna  and 
Child. 

733  Hoffmann:  A  hare  (a  copy 
after  Albert  Diirer). 

IX. — Here  is  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  engravings. 

The  Corsini  Library  on  the  first 
floor  —  entrance  from  the  winding 
staircase  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
on  the  rt. — was  founded  by  Clement 
XII.,  and  occupies  eight  rooms.  It 
contains  60,000  books,  upwards  of  1 300 
MSS.,  some  autographs  of  Christina 
of  Sweden,  and  a  great  number  of 
cinque-cento  editions.  (Adm.,p.  [17].) 
The  Collection  of  Engraving^  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  in  Italy, 
numbering  about  150,000  specimens. 
Among  them  is  a  rough  sketch  by 
3L  Angelo  for  Bugiardiui's  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Catharine  (S.  M.  Novella, 
Florence).  There  are  also  twenty- 
seven  drawings  by  Fontormo,  some  of 


them  excellent. — M.  The  series  by 
Marcantonio  Raimondi  after  Raphael 
is  the  most  complete  in  Italy.  Behind 
the  Palace  are  the  gardens  and  the 
pretty  Villa  Corsini,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Janiculum  (Rte.  34),  to  be 
transformed  shortly  into  a  Botanical 
Garden. 

The  lane  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Palazzo  leads  immediately  to  the 

*Museo  Torlonia,  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  formed  by  Prince 
Alexander  Torlonia,  but  only  shown 
by  special  permission.  Its  finest  works 
come  from  the  Galleria  Giustiniani, 
purchased  by  the  Prince's  father. 
Many  marbles  were  excavated  on  the 
numerous  Torlonia  estates,  especially 
those  of  Porto,  S.  M.  Nuova  and 
Statuario,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
Bovillae,  Ceutocelle,  and  Cures,  in 
Sabina.  Others  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Villa  Torlonia,  outside  Porta 
Pia,  from  the  Vitali  and  Ruspoli  col- 
lections, and  from  the  Villa  Albani. 
Unfortunately  the  system  of  wholesale 
restoration  has  been  unscrupulously 
adopted  in  this  collection,  and  other- 
wise valuable  fiagments  have  been 
transformed  into  complete  statues, 
diminished  in  merit,  and  puzzling  as 
to  authenticity.  Thus  a  bronze  torso 
of  a  young  athlete  (255)  has  been 
transformed  into  a  Germanicus  by 
the  addition  of  a  forged  head. 

Excellent  Catalogue  by  P.  E. 
Visconti  (1883),  in  which,  however,  no 
mention  is  made  of  restoi  ations. 

Corridor  I. — 4  Venus  with  the 
cestus.  18  Statue  of  a  Youth.  19 
Bust  of  Isis,  in  black  granite.  24 
♦Head  of  an  athlete.  25  Athlete  re- 
stored as  Hercules.  30  Lysias.  33 
Isocrates.  47  Venus  Anadyomene.  49 
Aristotle.  50  Head  of  Hypnos,  the  god 
of  Sleep.  60  Leda  and  the  Swan.  56 
Hercules,  imitated  from  the  bronze 
original  by  Lysippus.     62  Minerva, 

II. — *Sittiug  Statue  of  Livia,  wife 
of  Augustus — perhaps  imitated  from 
77.  67*Bustof  Alcibiades.    68Latona 
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>aving  her  children  from  Pytho. 
12  Statuette  of  Tiberius.  79  Isis, 
•emarkablc  for  the  hairy  mantle. 
'7  *Sitting  female  tigure,  perforated 
)y  the  action  of  water,  supposed  to  be 
Jlympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the 
^.TTtat.  Mastiti'  crouching  under  the 
^hair.  82  So-called  *Philosophcr  of 
he  Ruspoli  family.  83  *Married 
?ouple,  an  interesting  group.  86 
"But^t  of  Htrmes.  91  Alexander  the 
jrreat.  94  Aesculapius.  101  Nymph. 
112.  113  Fauns.  IIG  Two  Satyrs 
*vr(  stling ;  a  curious  subject  freely  re- 
itoied.  117  The  Orator  Hortensius, 
'rom  his  Villa  at  Laurentum. 

TIL— 118  Julius  Caesar.  121 
Marine  Venus,  finely  grouped,  with 
Cupid  and  a  sea  monster.  131  Venus, 
[ilmost  identical  with  that  of  the 
lapitol.  133  *Bu8t  of  an  old  Fisher- 
man, remarkable  for  the  hat,  or 
pileus  viatorius.  136  SeptimiusSeve- 
rus,  full  of  expression.  137  Head  of 
a  Woman.  141  Statue,  restored  as 
Xiobe.  146  Venus  Euploea,  with  the 
attributes  of  navigation.  150  Tri- 
angular foot  of  a  Candelabrum,  with 
three  figures  in  relief.  151  Herma- 
l)hrodite  and  Satyr,  interesting  for 
the  accessoiies.  151:  Telesphoius,  in 
rosso  antico.  161  Sophocles.  164 
Augustus  sitting. 

IV. — 167.  Scylla  devouring  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses — wrongly 
restored  as  Milo  struggling  with  a  wild 
beast.  173  Crouching  Venus.  174 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  182  Crouching 
Venus,  head  restored  by  Algardi. 
This  and  173  are  antique  copies  of  a 
work  by  some  celebnited  sculptor. 

Saloon  I.— 183  ♦Minerva.  189 
Colossal  bust  of  Trajan.  1 94  Claudiup. 
191  Sacrifice  of  Mithras,  relief.  202 
Tiberius.  228-236  Muses.  237  Apollo 
Musagetes.  In  the  corridor  to  the  rt., 
240  Statue,  restored  as  Niobe  (see  200). 
249  Claudius.     250  Neptune. 

If. — 255  *Germanicu.s,  the  only 
broijise  statue  in  the  MuHCum,  found  at 
Cures.  Only  tlie  torso  is  genuine;  — 
tlif  n  r^t  !.-(  l>v  ( Imirritiriii!.      267  Colos- 


sal  head  of  Africa,  with  nn  elephant's 
head  for  a  helmet,  from  the  architrave 
of  a  temple.  279  Statuette  of  figliting 
Gauls.     283,  284  Pan  and  Olympus. 

Keturning  through  Comp.  xlii.,  and 
entering  the  Corridors :  289  Statue  of 
Giulia  Domna.  290  Draped  Statue 
restored  as  Irene  and  the  boy  Plutus 
(see  240),  and  supix)Red  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  work  by  Cephisodotus,  now  in  the 
Alte  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  294, 
296  Heads  .of  Medusa.  297  *Large 
tazza,  with  Bacchanalian  figures  in 
relief.  298  Minerva,  found  at  Porto. 
Close  by  are  casts  of  those  in  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol  for  comparison. 
301  Melpomene,  dressed  as  a  tragic 
actress.  308  Statuette  of  Marsyas. 
309  Ganymede,  restored  as  a  Trojan 
warrior  on  his  knees.  310  Young 
Nero.  332  *Diadumenos — eff'eminate 
youth  binding  his  head.  343  Pompey. 
355  Wrestler. 

III. — 374  Silenus,  from  a  fountain. 
377  *Relief  of  Hercules  with  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  379  Relief 
of  a  Woman  selling  geese  and  hares, 
from  a  tomb.  383  Large  tazza,  with 
the  Twelve  Labours  of  Hercules. 

IV.— 387  Captive  Dacian  King. 
388  Hercules  and  Telephus.  389 
Ariadne,  recumbent.  392  Bacchus  and 
Silenus.  395  Sarcophagus  represent- 
iner  a  marriage  with  19  figure?,  two 
thirds  of  life-size.  397,398  Antinou.M. 
401  Domitian  as  Hercules.  404  Domi- 
tiaii  as  Kinperor.  407  Ptolemy  H. 
(Philadeljjhus).  414  Front  of  a  sarco- 
phajius,  with  reliefs  of  Life  and  Death. 
On  the  rt.  is  the 


Hall  of  the  Sarcophagi. 

In  the  centre  is  a  white  marble 
Cupid  drawn  by  two  wild  boars  in 
bigio  luorato.  416  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus. 420,  422  Labours  of  Hercules. 
423  Apollo  and  Mar.syas.  427  Statue 
of  the  Nile,  in  bit/io  mor<ilo,  428 
liud(;  rflief  of  custf)jn  house  otlicers, 
collecting   taxes.      430,   431    Curioua 
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reliefs,  represeiitiuj^  tlie  Port  of  Clau- 
dius, and  a  Praetorian  galley  with  a 
wolf  painted  on  the  sail — both  from 
Porto.  This  subject  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Father  Guglielmotti,  a 
Dominican  writer  profoundly  erudite 
on  maritime  questions  among  tlie 
ancients.  433  Fragments  of  a  Tomb- 
relief.  434  River-god,  in  green  ba- 
salt.    To  the  rt.  is  the 


Hall  of  the  Animals, 

Containing  some  clever  sculptures 
of  sheep,  dogs,  goats,  and  eagles.  438 
Ulysses  carried  by  a  ram  out  of  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus.  443  Column  of 
rare  alabaster.  We  now  return 
through  Comp.  Ixxi.  and  enter  Ixxiii. 
4.59  Relief  of  an  unknown  subject, 
called  Medea  and  Jason.  Through 
Comp.  X.  we  reach  Ixxiv.  467  Relief 
of  sea-deities.     To  the  rt.  is  the 


Hall  of  the  Athletes, 

with  several  busts   and  figures,  the 
best  of  which  are  470  and  477. 

We  return  through  Comp.  Ixxiv. 
and  enter  the  Room  of  Archaic  Sculp- 
tures. 481  Hope.  482  Priestess. 
483  Ephesian  Diana.  485  Cane- 
phora.  490  *  Vesta,  from  the  Gius- 
tiniani  collection,  a  very  beautiful 
Greek  statue  witliout  attributes,  and 
possibly  intended  for  a  priestess,  not 
a  deity.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
teresting relief,  of  inferior  work- 
manship, representing  the  goddess 
seated  in  a  shrine.  498  Venus.  .501 
Apollo.  503  Cybele.  506  Tazza  of 
green  Egyptian  breccia,  the  largest 
specimen  known;  removed  from  the 
Villa  Albani.  Passhig  once  more 
through  Comp.  Ixxiv.  we  reach  the 


Gallery  of  Imperial  Busts. 

This  very  valuable  collection  begins 
■with  Caiub  Marina   the  Consul  (b.c. 


105-0),  and  ends  with  Valentinianus 
III.  (a.d.  455).  Some  of  the  head- 
dresses, draperies,  and  armour  are 
interesting  for  the  study  of  costume ; 
but  unfortunately  many  unknown 
heads  have  been  forced  by  restoration 
to  represent  historical  personages. 
Tiie  most  important  are  514  Livia. 
515  Maecenas.  51G  Agrippa.  517 
Cains  Caesar  as  a  boy.  .533  Galba. 
545  Hadrian.  555  Annius  Varus. 
569  Caracalla.  571  Geta.  588 
Pupienus.  596  Quintus  Erenniua. 
611  Helena  Fausta. 

On  the  1.,  just  beyond  the  Porta 
Settimiana,  a  street  leads  to  the  Ponte 
Sisto,  passing  the  little  Church  of 
S.  Dorotea,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Theatines,  afterwards  to  the  Padri 
Scolopi,  and  given  to  the  Franciscan 
Conventuals  in  1738.  In  the  adjoining 
Cloister  SS.  Gaetano  of  Thiene  and 
Giuseppe  Calasanzio  lived  together, 
and  drew  up  the  rules  of  their  respec- 
tive Orders.  A  few  yds.  further  is  tlie 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  della  Malva, 
rebuilt  for  the  Padri  Ministri  degV 
Infermi  in  1818.  Malva  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mica  aurea,  by  which  name 
the  declivities  of  the  Montorio  were 
formerly  known  (see  below). 

Returning  to  the  main  street,  the 
Via  Garibaldi  ascends  directly  to  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  passing  on  the  1. 
S.  M.  dei  Sette  Volori  (1652).  We 
continue  S.,  and  pass  on  the  rt.  the 
Carmelite  Church  of 

S.  M.  della  Scala,  built  in  1592  to 
receive  a  miraculous  Madonna  which 
was  found  under  the  staircase  of  a 
neiglibouring  house,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  1.  transept.  The  Church  is 
richly  decorated  with  costly  marbles, 
and  has  a  gilded  bronze  tabernacle 
supported  by  16  colonnettes  overlaid 
with  Oriental  jasper.  At  the  Ist  altar 
rt.  is  a  good  Beheading  of  St.  John, 
by  Honthorst. 

The  Acqua  della  Scala,  made  in  the 
adjoiidng  Convent,  is  a  preparation  of 
herbs,  spices,  and  the  natural  spirit 
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3f  wine,  and  has  some  reputation  as  a 
cure  for  flatulence  and  dyspepsia. 

200  yds.  further  on  is  S.  M.  in 
Trastevere  (Rte.  27).  We  follow  the 
first  turning  to  the  rt.,  and  ascend  a 
lane  between  high  walls,  and  a  Hight 
of  steps  which  crosses  the  winding 
carriage-road,  and  is  bordered  with 
a  Via  Cruets.  At  the  top  of  the 
ascent  stands  the  Franciscan  Churcli 
of 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (197  ft.). 
It  was  attached  to  one  of  the  twenty 
jirivilcged  Abbeys  of  Rome,  bat  was 
abandoned  by  the  monks  about  1350, 
and  rebuilt  for  the  Minori  Osservanti 
at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  Pontdli  in  1472.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Arx  Janiculcnsis, 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  de- 
rives its  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  Monte 
d'Oro,  or  Montorio,  from  the  yellow- 
coloured  sand  and  gravel  which  forms 
the  upper  portion  of  the  hill.f  i'liis 
interesting  Church  and  its  adjoining 
Convent  narrowly  escaped  utter  de- 
molition during  the  siege  of  18i9, 
having  been  fortified  and  occupied  by 
the  Romans.  From  its  \icinity  to  the 
Porta  San  Pancrazio,  the  centre  of 
attack  of  the  French  army,  it  was 
much  exposed  to  the  tire  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  tribune  and  steeple  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  have  been 
since  rebuilt,  as  well  as  tlie  W.  wing 
of  the  convent.  Among  the  parts 
which  happily  escaped  injury  was  the 

1st  chapel  on  the  rt.,  celebrated  for 
its  *frescoe8  by  Stbastiano  del  Piomfjo, 

t  A  very  aucieut  tradition  in  Rome  says 
that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  ivter  duas  Mttas — 
i.p.,  Ijetween  the  two  end  goals  of  Nero's  Circus, 
thp  8<  ene  of  s<j  many  early  Christian  martyr- 
doms. The  precise  spot  has  been  pla<ed,  by 
*■"' -Tirements  ami  inferences,  at  the  fujt  of  the 
-k  in  tho  Piazza  di  S.  Fittro.  In  tlie 
lie  ages,  iiowever,  the  word  Meta  had  lost 
itH  origiml  meaning,  and  was  applie<l  t<j  t<jmbs 
"f  pyramidal  shape,  of  which  only'two  existC'l 
ill  Uouie  that  of  Caius  Cestiub,  and  tiie  so- 
<alle<l  Tomb  «f  Romulus  (Rte.  29).     The  hill 

'ii<h  this  fhun  h  is  place*!  stands  approxi- 

y   lialf  way   lx»tween   tliese   two   Mtlae, 

\Lh  not  quite  in  a  btraight  liue  ;  and  it  was 

therefore  erroneously   Huppose<i    in    the    13th 

cent.  t<j  <xcupy  the  site  of  St.  Teter's  cruci- 

fixtou.— /v. 


from  the  designs  of  M.  Angclo-tho 
Flagellation  of  our  Saviour,  defaced 
by  damp  and  injury  ;  at  the  sides,  SS. 
Peter  and  Francis ;  on  the  vault  the 
Transfiguration ;  above  the  arch, 
a  Prophet  and  Sibyl,  with  angels. 
These  works  cost  six  years'  labour 
(1517).  'They  vary  in  process,  being 
partly  in  fresco,  partly  in  oils,  and  show 
the  influence  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.' — 
K.  2nd  rt.,  on  the  vault,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  pupils  of  Pf-rugino. 
5th,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Vasari, 
who  introduced  his  own  portrait :  the 
monument  of  Card.  Antonio  Fabiano 
del  Monte  (1533),  as  well  as  the 
statues  of  Religion  and  Justice,  were 
sculptured  by  Bart.  Ammannti  (1557). 
In  front  of  the  high  altar  are  the 
slab-tombs  of  Hugh  O'Nial,  Bar-u 
Dungannon,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone, and  of  Rory  or  Roleiiek 
O'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  (1608), 
who,  implicated  in  the  intrigues 
against  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  fled 
their  country,  and  died  at  Rome. 
Behind  the  high  altar  before  the  first 
French  invasion  stood  Raphael's 
Transfiguration  ;  and  Seb.  del  Piomho 
painted  as  a  rival  to  it  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  now  in  our  National 
Gallery. 

5th  1.,  Baptism  in  the  Jonln,  by 
TJ.  da  VoUerra,  '  excellently  composed, 
l)ut  somewhat  inexpressive.' — K.  4th 
1.,  Entombment,  Disputation  in  the 
Temple,  and  tlie  Cross-bearing,  pro- 
bably by  Stellaert.  3rd  1.,  Pern - 
ginesque  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
Anna.  1st  1.,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  by  Giov.  de'  Vecchi. 
At  the  entrance,  *Tomb  of  St.  Julian, 
Abp.  of  Ragusa,  by  G.  A.  Dosio  (1^)10). 
In  this  Church  was  buried,  without 
any  record  of  her  grave,  the  unhappy 
Beatrice  Cenci. 

Beyond  the  3rd  chapel  rt.  a  door 
opens  into  the  court,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  celebrated  *Temple, 
built  by  Bramante,  at  the  expense  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1502,  on  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  then  sup- 
posed U)  have  suftered  martyrdom.  It 
is   a  small  circiilar  domed    building, 
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Burrouiidod  by  sixteen  columns  in 
grey  granite,  and  is  one  of  t}ie  nio-st 
ek'gaut  works  of  modern  tiraes.  In 
its  upper  chapel  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  beautiful  Cosmate^que 
pavement.  The  crypt  below  is  riclily 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs. 

From  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Church  is  gained  a  miignilicent  and 
justly  celebrated  *Yiew.  This  pano- 
rama is  to  modern  Rome  what  the 
view  from  the  Capitol  is  to  the  ancient 
city;  and  strangers  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
})rincipal  buildings  in  the  more  modern 
portions  of  the  city.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  interest  and  beauty  of  the 
prospect,  extending  from  Soracte  to 
the  Alban  hills,  with  the  classical 
sites  and  towns  of  the  adjacent  Cam- 
l>agna  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the 
evening  sun. 

Within  the  Convent  is  established 
the  Spanish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  for 
which  a  portion  of  the  building  was 
restored  and  ada{)ted  in  1879,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
to  whom  the  protectorate  of  the  church 
belongs.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
steep  Via  S.  Pancrazio  is  the  Bosco 
Parrasio,  where  the  Arcadians  formerly 
held  their  sittings  (p.  6). 

From  S.  Pictro  in  Montorio  the 
road  ascends,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
small  but  pretty  Giardino  del  Gianicolo, 
to  the 

*Fontana  Paolina,  the  most  abun- 
dant, and  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
of  all  the  Eoman  fountains,  though 
not  in  the  best  taste.  It  was  erected 
by  Paul  Y.  in  1612,  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana;  both  their  names  are 
commemorated  in  that  of  the  foun- 
tain. The  front  has  six  Ionic  columns 
of  granite  w^hich  stood  in  Old  St. 
Peter's,  and  is  decorated  with  marbles 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
in  the  Forum  Transitorium.  The 
water  is  collected  from  springs  about 
the  lake  of  Bracciano,  35  m.  distant, 
and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  aque- 


duct of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Trajana.  Lower  down,  the 
water  servos  to  turn  several  flour-mills 
between  the  Janiculum  and  the  Tiber. 
S.  of  the  Fountain,  on  the  site  of  the 
demolished  Villa  Sciarra,  is  an  open 
space  intersected  with  carriage-roads, 
from  which  the  view  over  the  whole  of 
Rome  and  the  Campagna  is  very  fine. 
The  main  road  ascends  to  the  Porta 
San  Pancrazio,  passing  on  the  rt.  the 
entrance  to  the  Fasseggiata  del  Giani- 
colo (Rte.  34),  and  the  beautiful  Villa 
Aurelia,  formerly  Savorelli,  and  now 
the  property  of  Major  Heyland.  This 
is  the  highest  point  witiiin  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  was  once  crowned,  like 
other  similar  lieights,  with  a  Chai^el 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  (S.  Angela  in 
Gia  nicolo). — L. 


The  City. 


Route  34. — S.  Onofrio. 
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ROUTE  34. 

FROM  THE  VATICAN  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF 
S.  PANCRAZIO,  BY  S.  ONOFRIO,  THE 
JANICULUM,  AND  THE  VILLA  DORIA- 
PAMPHILI. 

[For  plan  of  this  Route,  see  p.  295.] 

Following  Rte.  33  as  far  as  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  turning  up  the 
hill  to  the  rt.,  we  pass  the  Ospedale 
Torlonia,  an  institution  founded  and 
very  liberally  supported  by  the  Princes 
Torlonia,  for  patients  labouring  under 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  for  surgical 
operations.  It  is  admirably  served  by 
Sisters  of  Chaiity.  At  the  top  of  the 
ascent  is  the  Jeronymite  Church  of 

S.  Onofrio,  originally  Gothic,  built 
in  1439  by  B.  Niccolo  da  Forca  Palena. 
In  the  lunettes  under  the  j)ortico  are 
three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome 
(Baptism,  Chastisement  for  reading 
Cicero,  Trance  in  the  Desert),  by 
Domenichiiio,  by  whom  also  is  the 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
angels  over  the  door.  On  the  rt.  is 
the  slab  tomb  of  the  founder.  The 
remains  of  Tasso  lay  on  the  1.  within 
the  entrance  (see  inscription).  They 
were  removed  in  1857  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  poet's  death  to  a  tomb 
erected  by  subscription  in  the  1st 
chapel  1.  Tlie  monument  has  a  relief 
of  the  poet's  funeral,  and  a  statue  by 
Giun.  Falrru,  a  miserable  specimen  of 
modern  Konian  sculpture.  In  the 
2nd  chapel  1.  is  the  Tomb  of  Card. 
Mezzofanti  (1849).  who  was  titular  of 
the  Church.  In  front  of  the  Chapel 
18  a  g(X)d  slab  tomb  of  1501.  At  the 
high  altar  are  *Frescoe8  by  Baldan- 
mre  Peruzzi,  'fjuite  in  the  style  of 
Pinturiechio,  possibly  even  exc^cuted 
from  that  master's  sketches.' — M. 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  John 
Bapt.,  Jerome,  Catharine,  Onofrio, 
and  a  donor — unfortunately  injured  by 
restoration.  On  the  1.,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. ;  rt.,  Flight  into  Egypt, with 


the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  behind. 
On  the  vault,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  Saints,  angels,  and  Sibyls. 

On  the  rt.  is  a  good  recumbent 
effigy  of  Card.  Sacco  (1505),  sur- 
rounded with  handsome  sculptured 
arabesque  ornaments.  In  the  lunette, 
St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read, 
by  B.  Peruzzi.  In  the  2nd  chapel  rt. 
is  the  Madonna  di  Loreto,  by  An. 
Caracci.  Beautiful  Renaissance  Basin 
for  Holy  Water.    Stat,  on  Easter  Mon. 

Formerly  attached  to  the  Church, 
but  now  the  National  property,  is  a 
home  for  orphans  (Orfanotrofio),  in  a 
healthy  situation,  with  a  large  garden. 
In  an  upper  corridor  of  the  Mona- 
stery, under  an  arch  of  Robbia  ware,  is 
a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  *Madonna 
and  Child,  with  a  kneeling  Donatorio, 
by  Beltraffio,  much  repainted,  '  a  mere 
wreck ' — M.  In  a  room,  which  was 
inhabited  by  Tasso  when  he  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  with  laurel  at 
the  Capitol,  and  in  which  on  Apr.  25, 
1595,  he  died,  are  preserved  the  poet's 
bust  in  wood  with  head  in  wax,  taken 
from  a  cast  after  denth,  his  crucifix, 
belt,  wooden  inkstand,  some  of  his 
autographs,  his  chair,  and  the  leaden 
coffin  in  which  his  bones  were  de- 
posited before  their  last  removal.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  opposite  the 
door,  is  a  small  fresco  head  of  the 
founder.  The  terrace  in  front  of 
the  Church  commands  a  magnificent 
*ViEW  over  the  N.  part  of  Rome,  the 
Sabine  and  Alban  hills,  and  the  dis- 
tant Soracte. 

The  carriage-road  winds  upwards, 
and  enters  the  beautiful  *Passeggiata 
del  Gianicolo,  which  commands  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  jmno- 
ranias  in  the  world.  All  Rome  lies  at 
the  traveller's  feet,  backed  by  the 
swelling  undulations  of  the  Cam})agna 
and  the  range  of  distant  hills,  from 
Soracte  to  Monte  f^avo.  On  the  1. 
is  the  celebrated  Tasso's  Oak,  conse- 
crated by  the  tradition  that  under  its 
shafle  the  poet  was  used  to  retire  for 
meditation  and  study.  It  was  partly 
blown  down  during  a  storm  in  the 
autumn  of  1812,  but  has  regained 
Irofih  vitality.     An  etching  of  it  bo- 
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lore  its  fall  was  made  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
author  of  '  Sylva  Britannica.'  Be- 
neath it  are  some  semicircular  rows 
of  maponry  seats,  formerly  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Arcadian  Academy 
during  the  summer  months,  in  a  mag- 
nificent situation. 

Furtlior  on  to  the  rt.  is  the  Villa 
Lante,  built  from  the  designs  of  Giulio 
Romano,  and  adorned  with  celebrated 
frescoes  by  him  and  his  scholars,  now 
in  the  Borghese  (Gallery.  Some  re- 
mains of  other  frescoes,  which  liad  been 
covered  with  whitewash,  have  been 
restored  to  sight  by  the  late  occupant 
of  the  villa,  M.  Favard,  a  talented 
French  artist.  The  latter  part  oi  tlie 
drive  skirts  the  woods  of  the  Villa 
Corsiniy  which  clothe  the  slojies  above 
the  Palazzo  (Rte.  33).  On  the  rt.,  at 
a  corner  of  the  road  outside  the  walls, 
is  a  small  Shrine  containing  a  Statue 
OF  St.  Andrew,  raised  in  1848  by 
Pius  IX.  on  the  spot  where  the  head 
of  the  Apostle  was  recovered,  after 
having  been  stolen  from  the  Vatic^m 
Basilica.  Further  on  are  the  charm- 
ing grounds  of  the  Villa  Heyland. 

Issuing  from  the  gardens,  on  the  1. 
is  the  Fontana  Paolina  (Rte.  33). 
The  carriage-road  ascends  to  the  rt., 
and  passes  through  the 

Porta  San  Pancrazio.  It  was  upon 
the  bastions  to  the  S.  of  tliis  gate  that 
the  French  besieging  army  under  Gen. 
Oudinot,  in  1849,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack,  and  succeeded  in  making 
a  breach.  Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  events  of  that  memorable  siege. 
The  existence  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the  circuit 
of  the  bastiotied  line  of  the  popes  gave 
the  besieged  great  advantage,  forming 
a  real  fortress  within  the  outer  wall. 
It  is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  Froneh 
military  commanders  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculum  for  their  at- 
tack, they  were  guided  by  the  consi- 
deration that  from  no  other  spot  could 
their  operations  be  carried  on  with  so 
little  injury  to  the  monuments  of  the 
Eternal  City. 


Beyond  the  gate  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Villa  del  Vascello,  belonging  to  the 
Marchese  Medici  del  Vascello.  Near 
it  was  the  Casino  dei  Quattro  Venti, 
constructed  by  Lorenzo  Corsini,  among 
wliose  foundations  were  discovered 
'  34  exquisite  tombs  like  those  on  the 
Via  Latina,  forming  a  small  village, 
with  streets  and  squares  — all  wantonly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  build- 
ing materials.' — L.  This  beautiful 
Casino  was  hopelessly  ruined  in  the 
siege  of  1849.  Facing  us  is  the 
entrance  to  the 

*VILIA    DORIA-PAMPHILI    (Adm., 
p.  [30]),  the  moist  extensive;   on  this 
side  of  Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding 
4  m,  in  circuit.      It  was  founded  by 
Camillus,  nephew  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
1650.    By  the  gate  some  cannon-balls, 
memorials  of    the   siege,   have  been 
buried  in  the  wall.     The  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  gardens,  avenues,  terraces, 
and  plantations,  among  which  the  lofty 
pines,  which    form  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  all  views  of  Rome  on  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  spot.     The  fountains  and  cascades 
are  in  the  fantastic  style  of  the  17th 
cent.     In  1849  the  Casino  and  grounds 
were  occupied  by  the  republican  troops 
of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained  his  posi- 
tion for  many  weeks  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  French  army.  During  the 
frequent    skirmislies    which    ensued 
the   gardens   were   seriously  injured. 
Tlie  carriage  drive  leads  past  a  species 
of  Triumphal  Arch  and  bears  to  the 
rt.,  aftbrding  a  fine  *view  of  St.  Peter's. 
Among  the  shrubberies  on  the  1.  are 
some   interesting    Columbaria   which 
mark   the    line  of    the    ancient  Via 
Auielia.     They  contain  some  hundred 
urns,  but  few  inscriptions.     Close  by 
is  a  Chapel  decorated  with   aneit  nt 
Corinthian    columns,    and  communi- 
cating by  a  subterranean  passage  with 
the 

Casino,  a  handsome  building  de- 
signed by  Algardi,  and  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  sculpture,  now  removed 
to  tlie  Pal.  Doria.  The  roof  should 
be  ascended  for  the  *view,  which  is 
the  finest  on  this  side  of  Rome  (50  c). 
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Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  the 
road  passes  on  the  rt.  a  monument  to 
the  French  who  fell  in  the  sanguinary 
struggles  about  the  Villa ;  it  consists 
of  an  octagonal  temple,  having  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  on  its  front, 
below  a  canopy  supported  by  white 
marble  columns,  with  the  names  of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath 
inscribed  on  the  basement.  An  ancient 
l)aved  way  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Orangery  of  the  Villa,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  cross-road 
from  the  Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via 
Vitellia. 

Further  on  are  some  beautiful  silver 
pheasants,  and  extensive  hot-houses. 
The  road  now  turns  S.,  and  makes  the 
circuit  of  a  pretty  lake,  bordered  by 
groves  and  copse?.  The  open  ground 
between  the  lake  and  the  Casino  is 
fanieil  for  its  anemones  and  other 
spring  flowers  ;  and  tlie  Romans  have 
rained  this  charming  spot  the  Bel 
Respiro,  because  of  its  tine  bracing 
air. 

From  the  gate  of  the  Villa  Pam- 
phili,  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  in  5 
min.  to  the  Church  of 

S.  Pancrazio.  It  stands  near  the 
ancient  Via  Vitellia,  and  was  founded 
by  Pope  Symmuchus  about  a.d.  505, 
over  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  Cale- 
podins.  It  was  given  by  Gregory  I. 
to  the  Benedictines,  restored  by  Hono- 
riu(j  I.  for  Nuns  of  the  same  Order, 
created  a  titular  Church  by  Leo  X., 
and  restored  again  in  1609  by  Card. 
Torres,  of  Monreale,  who  added  a 
hiindsome  unix)lished  wooden  ceiling, 
but  took  away  the  cJjoir  fittings  and 
sereen.  The  Church  was  bestowed 
upon  the  bare-fo<jted  Carmelites  by 
Alexander  VII.  in  1GG.3.  In  1840  it 
became  an  important  position  to  the  te- 
siegers,  and  was  taken  hy  storm  under 
Gen.  Rognault  de  St.  Jeau  d'.Angely. 
Here  was  buried  Crescentius  Xomen- 
tanus,  the  celebrated  ruler  of  Rome  in 
the  10th  cent.  His  epitaph  has  un- 
fftrtunately  disappeared.  Here  Narses, 
after  having  defeated  Totihi,met  Pope 
PelagiuH  anil  his  Cardinals,  and 
marched  in  procession  to  St.  Peter's  to 
return  thanks  for  his  victory  in  555. 

{_Ho7Ht.] 


It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II.  of 
Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent  III., 
and  Louis  King  of  Naples  was  received 
by  John  XXII.  In  tlie  Confession  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Pancra- 
tius  and  otlier  saints.  Some  steps 
under  the  fourth  arch  on  the  rt.  lead 
down  to  the  spot  where  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  been  beheaded. 
Near  the  end  of  the  1.  aisle  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  Cale- 
podius,  the  burial-place  of  Pope 
Calixtus  (223),  and  of  many  early 
martyrs  (now  closed).  On  two  pilas- 
ters of  the  nave  are  sketches  of  the 
ancient  Amboncs.  destroyed  by  the 
French  soldiers  in  1798.  Station,  1st 
Sun.  after  Easter;  Festa,  12th  May. 


ROUTE  35. 

FROM  THE  RAILWAY  STATION  10  THE 
CHURCH  OF  SAN  LORENZO  FUORI  LE 
31URA. 

[Omii.,  p.  [22],  vi.  ;  Tramway,  [28],  p.  ix.] 

In  making  a  new  gallery  for  the 
Acqua  Felice,  near  the  N.P^.  corner 
of  the  Rly.  Stat.,  some  architectural 
fragments  belonging  to  the  Temple 
of  FoRTUNA  Primigenia  Were  revealed 
ill  Aug.  1873.  Among  these  were 
inscriptions  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  goddess,  and  a  life-size  statue  of  a 
Roman  lady  of  the  Claudian  family, 
now  in  the  Tabularium. 

Close  to  ihe  Stat,  on  the  N.  is  the 
iJogana  di  Terra  (Custom-house).  For 
the  sake  of  erecting  it,  a  Roman  house 
of  the  4th  cent.,  excavated  on  its 
site,  was  barbarously  destroyed  in 
1870.  On  tlie  second  floor  of  the 
house  was  a  private  Chapel  of  Ba- 
silica form,  having  an  ai)se  adorned 
with  paintings  of  the  Saviour  and 
Apostles,  the  sea,  and  some  fishes — 
the  only  mouumeiitof  the  kind  which 
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Christian   antiquity  has  bequeathed 
to  us.f 

Opposite  the  Custom  House,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Volturno,  is  a  small 
fragment  of  the  Servian  Wall. 

[The  Via  8olferino  leads  hence  to 
the  ]aro;e  Piazia  delV  Indipendeuia. 
On  the  l.side  of  the  Square  is  the  Via 
Gaeta,  in  which  were  discovered  in 
1873  some  colossal  fragments  of  a 
cornice  and  entablature  belonging  to 
the  Akcu  of  Gordianus.  It  was 
erected  to  Gordian  III.  (circ.  240), 
and  })ulled  down  in  the  IGth  cent,  by 
Braniante,  who  used  its  marbles  to 
decorate  the  Pal.  Cancelleria. 

The  Via  S.  Martino  leads  out  of  the 
Piazza  N.E.  to  the 

Campo  Militare.  on  the  site  of  the 
Praetorian  Camp  of  Tiberius,  built  by 
his  minister,  Sejanus  (a.d.  23),  and 
now  surrounded  bv  cavalry  barracks. 
The  N.,  E.,  and"  S.  tides  of  the 
rectangle  were  included  by  Aurelian 
in  his  walls,  their  height  being 
raised  10  to  15  ft.  To  this  circum- 
stance we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  exact  form  of  this 
celebrated  Camp,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  corridors  are 
still  visible,  retaining  in  some  places 
their  stucco  and  even  their  paintings. 
The  gate  on  the  N.  side  is  the  best 
preserved.  A  part  of  the  S.  side  was 
roughly  lebuilt  with  large  and  irre- 
gular stones,  probably  by  Belisarius. 
The  side  of  the  Camp  facing  the 
Servian  walls  and  the  Kly.  Stat,  was 
discovered  between  the  Via  S.  Martino 
and  the  Via  Marghera.  and  consists, 
like  the  others,  of  a  double  row  of 
cells  of  brickwork,  coated  with  stucco. 
On  examining  the  next  part  of  the 
Aurelian  wall,  the  rude  stone  work 
hastily  put  together  by  Belisarius 
may  easily  be  recognised  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  every  kind  of  material, 
and  especially  ot  fragments  of  winte 
marble.  Several  portions  on  the  S.E. 
side  are  formed  of  missive  blocks  of 
t  Armellini,  ChUse  di  Roma,  1891. 


volcanic  tufa,  derived  from  the  wall  of 
Servius,  tombs,  and  other  atciellt  Con- 
structions. The  Porta  Decumana, 
whicli  formerly  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
but  was  closed  by  Hotiorius,  aba 
the  Purta  Principalis  dextra,  may 
still  be  recognised.  '  Here  occurred 
that  memorable  and  most  melancholy 
scene  in  Roman  history,  when  the 
Praetorians  shut  themselves  within 
their  Camp,  after  the  murder  of  the 
reforming  Emp.  Pertinax,  an<l  put  up 
the  throne  to  auction.  Julian  and 
Sulpicianus  bid  one  against  the  other  : 
and  at  last  ran  up  the  price  to  5000 
drachmas  to  each  soldier.  Julian  tlien 
impatiently  outbid  his  rival  by  cffering 
G250,  and  the  Empire  was  knocked 
d«wn  to  him.' — B.  The  Praetorians 
were  finally  suppressed  by  Constan- 
tino, who  caused  the  "\V.  wall  to  be 
demolished.  This  part  of  Rome  is 
considered  the  healthiest  and  cleanest 
in  the  modern  city,  especial  attention 
having  been  paid  to  the  drainag<^ 

At  the  S.  angle  of  the  Praotorian 
Camp  is  the  Porta  Chiusa,  a  good  aich 
of  travertine  surmounted  by  un  attic 
of  six  smaller  ones,  with  entablature 
and  cornice,  now  walled  up.  It  led 
into  the  Vhtirhim,  where  the  beasts 
destined  for  slaughter  in  the  Colos- 
seum were  kept,  and  from  whence  they 
were  driven  by  night  to  their  dens 
near  the  Amphitheatre  (Rte.  10).] 

Following  the  road  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Rly.  on  the  X.  side,  we 
pass  on  the  1.  the  Church  of  the  Cnore 
di  Gesti,  erected  by  Vespignani  in 
1879.  Opposite,  within  the  premises 
of  the  Goods  Stat.,  is  a  well-preserved 
fragment  of  the  *Servian  Wall. 
Further  on,  we  pass  on  the  1.  the 
great  Military  Arsenal  and  Artillery 
Barracks,  erected  at  a  cost  of  several 
million  francs. 

The  road  now  passes  under  an 
archway  of  1585,  and  reaches  on  the 
1.  the 

*Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  the  ancient  Ti- 
BCETiNA,  half  buried  in  the  ground. 
Until  1868  it  was  a  double  gateway  ; 
the  outside  arch,  which   still   exists, 
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has  a  bull's  lioad  on  tho  keystone.  Its 
upper  inscription  records  that  it  was 
restored  by  Augustus  (b.c.  5)  to  carry 
the  united  streams  of  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia  (B.C.  162),  Tepula  (h.c.  127),  and 
Julia  (B.C.  35)  over  the  Via  Tiburtina  ; 
other  inscriptions  mention  repairs  by 
Titus  (a.d.  80),  Severus  (\.d.  196),  and 
Caracalla  (a.d.  212).  The  specus  of 
the  three  Aqueducts  may  be  seen 
above,  one  over  the  other,  separated 
by  massive  courses  of  travertine.  The 
inner  arch,  as  well  as  the  two  towers, 
were  erected  by  Honorius,  about  402. 
Pius  IX.  employed  its  large  blocks  of 
travertine  for  the  foundations  of  the 
column  commemorative  of  the  Oecu- 
menical Council,  which  he  intended  to 
raise  on  the  Janicuhnn.  The  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo  is  an  example  of  the  impres- 
sive effect  of  a  plain  Arch,  without 
Greek  ornament  (see  p.  103).  '  All 
the  moulded  details,  the  cornice,  and 
caps  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  are 
very  well  executed.' — M. 

Further  on  to  the  rt.,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rly.,  is  the  Piazzit 
Guglielmo  Pepe  (p.  146).  Our  road 
turns  1.,  and  passes  immediately  on 
the  1.  the  Stat,  of  the  Steam  Tramway 
to  Tivoli  (Rte.  43).  On  the  rt.  of 
the  road  are  some  remains  of  Tombs 
which  once  lined  the  Via  Tiburtina. 
The  horse  tramway  runs  straight  to 
tiie  Campo  Santo  (see  below),  to  the  1. 
of  which  is  tlie  Church  of  S.  Loreuzo. 

In  front  of  the  Basilica  is  a  hand- 
some Tuscan  column  of  red  granite 
found  at  Ostia.  on  which  stands  a 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence,  erected 
here  in  1865,  and  formerly  at  S.  Paolo. 

The  *BASILICA  OF  SAN  LORENZO, 
originally  a  mere  Oratory  over  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Cyriaca,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Constantine, 
about  A.D.  330 ;  it  ap])eiir8  to  have 
besn  enlarged  by  the  Kmj>ress  Oalla 
Placidia  in  the  5th  cent..  Jind  partly 
rebuilt  by  Pelagius  II.  in  578.  It  was 
entered  from  the  E.,  the  high  altar 
standing  at  the  W.  end.  In  1216 
Honorius  III.  destroyed  the  apse,  re- 
versed the  plan  of  the  building  by 
adding  the  present  long  nave  with  its 
[)ortico,  and  raised  his  Chancel  over 


the  lower  end  of  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantine, which  he  tilled  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height  with  rubbish  (see 
below),  t 

The  Vestibule  is  supported  by  six 
columns,  four  of  which  have  spiral 
Uutings.  The  others  are  in  grey 
marble,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
by  a  *handsome  cornice,  with  sculp- 
tures  of   Mowers,    foliage,   and    lions' 


BASILICA   OF   S.    LORENZO. 

A.  Vestibule.  B.  Nave.  D.  Presbytery.  E. 
Inner  ve.stibule  or  narthex  of  the  primitive 
Church.  F,  Choir  of  more  modern  Church. 
(t.  Sacri.sty,  formerly  LfHeral  portico.  1. 
Highallar.  3.  Episcopal  throne.  4,4.  Dotted 
lines  fchowing  the  apse  of  the  primitive 
Church.  7.  Chapel  of  S.  (Jyriaca.  c.  En- 
trance to  primitive  Basilica. 

lieads,  taken  from  some  ancient  build- 
ing. On  the  frieze  are  small  half 
figures  in  Mosaic,  (rt.)  Honorius  HI., 
St.  Lawrence,  (1.)  Christ,  St.  Stephen, 
and     St.  Hyacinth,  in   a  very  early 

•f  Some  eccleBiologists  supjmse  tliat  th»^  two 
churches  were  separate  at  one  time,  having 
each  its  entrana;,  and  were  turned  Imck  to 
buck,  as  in  the  temples  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
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style.  Tho  painting  ou  the  fa^ude 
above,  of  Popes  and  saints,  including 
Pius  IX.,  is  modem.  On  the  1.  is  a 
curious  sarcophagus,  covered  with 
reliefs  representing  a  vintage,  the 
vine-gatlierers  being  genii;  and  at 
each  end  the  canopy  of  a  tomb.  The 
restored  13th  cent,  paintings  under 
tUe  portico  represent  events  in  the 
history  of  SS.  Lawrence,  Stephen, 
Hippolytus,  and  Henry  of  Bavaria. 

On  the  1.  is  the  interesting  legend  of  a  monk 
to  whom  SS.  Stephen  and  T^awrence  appeareil 
in  a  vision,  ordering  him  to  beseech  from  the 
Pope  the  institution  of  Indulgences  for  visiting 
their  Shrine,  and  giving  him  a  girdle  as  a  token. 
The  Pope  goes  in  procession  to  the  Church,  and 
on  the  way  thither  proves  the  virtue  of  the 
girdle  by  restoring  a  dead  man  to  life  at  the 
touch  of  it.  Next  comes  the  Finding  of  the 
body  of  St.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  con- 
veyance across  the  Bosphorus  to  Constantinople 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  the  horses  refused 
to  take  it  to  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  brought  it 
to  this  Basilic  a.  On  the  rt.  is  the  well-known 
story  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  conversion  and 
martyrdom  of  his  gaoler  Hippolytus ;  and 
further  on  the  legend  of  Henry  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Chalice.  A  group  of  demons  disturb  the 
devotions  of  a  hermit  with  their  shouts,  saying 
that  they  are  on  their  way  to  claim  the  soul  of 
the  Emperor,  who  has  just  died.  His  good  and 
evil  deeds  are  then  weighetl  by  St.  Michael, 
angels  and  devils  each  trying  ito  press  down 
the  scale  ;  when  finally  St.  Lawrence  throws  in 
a  cup  which  the  Emperor  had  given  to  the 
Church,  and  his  soul  is  saved.  In  the  upper 
part  he  is  fighting  with  Slavs,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  SS.  Lawrence,  George,  and  Adrian. 

The  Nave  has  22  columns  with 
Ionic  capitals,  16  of  which  are  of 
Egyptian  and  grey  Corsican  or  Sar- 
dinian ;^ranite,  the  remainder  of 
CipoUino.  The  granite  columns  are  of 
different  dimensions. 

Tiie  open  wooden  roof,  as  well  as 
the  walls  over  the  columns  of  the 
nave  were  painted  by  Fracassini  and 
otliers.  On  the  rt.  wall,  St.  Lawrence 
(Distributing  alms,  Producing  his 
treasures.  Martyrdom, Burial);  on  the 
1.,  St.  Stephen  (Ordination,  Condem- 
nation, Maityrdom, Burial).  The  nave 
is  paved  with  Cosmatesque  mosaic  of 
tlie  12th  cent.;  in  the  centre  is  a 
mosaic  of  two  mounted  knights  in 
armour,  with  triangular  shields,  sur- 
rouTid(,'d  I'y  grifiins. 

On  the  it.  of  the  door  is  an  ancient 


Pagan  *sarcophagus  with  reliefs  re- 
l)reseuting  a  marriage ;  it  was  con- 
vert(  d  in  125G  into  the  tomb  of  Card. 
Cuglielmo  dei  Fieschi,  nephew  of 
Innocent  IV. 

In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column 
on  the  rt.  are  sculpturtid  a  lizard  and 
a  frog,  which  led  Winckelmann  to 
suppose  that  all  these  columns  were 
taken  from  the  Portions  of  Octavia 
(best  seen  by  mounting  the  ambo). 
Plinv  tells  us  that  the  architects  ot 
the  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
within  the  Portions,  were  two  Spartans, 
named  Sauras  and  Batrachos,  and  that 
being  refused  permission  to  inscribe 
their  names  upon  their  work,  they 
carved  them  on  the  base  of  a  column, 
under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and  a  frog. 
'  As,  however,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
base  upon  which  such  reliefs  could 
well  be  introduced,  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  detail.' — M. 

The  Ambones  stand  on  each  side 
of  that  raised  portion  which  cor- 
responded to  the  choir  (f)  in  the 
basilica  of  Honorius ;  the  (jrospel  was 
chanted  from  the  one  on  the  S.  side, 
with  the  reading-desk  turned  towards 
the  choir;  and  the  Epistle  from  that 
on  the  N.,  with  a  single  desk  towards 
the  high  altar.  At  the  first  is  a 
mosaic  Candelabrum  standing  on  a 
Roman  cippus  reversed,  having  an 
olive-branch  and  birds  sculptured  on  it. 

TliC  Presbytery,  which  is  reached 
by  steps  from  the  existing  nave,  stands 
immediately  over  the  nave  of  the 
church  built  by  Pelagius  II.,  and  has 
usurped  its  columns.  Tiie  lower  row, 
whose  bases  stand  upon  the  original 
level  of  the  nave  of  Pelagius,  consists 
of  10  magnificent  fluted  columns  of 
pavonazzetto,  and  two  of  Hymettian 
marble,  taken  from  some  ancient  build- 
ing. They  were  buried  half  the 
length  of  their  shafts  until  the  excava- 
tions of  1821,  but  are  now  entirely 
exposed.  Ten  of  the  capitals  are 
Corinthian,  and  two  are  richly  sculp- 
tured with  military  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  ancient 
friezes  and  cornices.     The  upper  row 
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has  10  smaller  column^  o^ pavonazzetto^ 
aud  two  of  black  Egyptian  granite, 
enclosing  a  gallery  (formerly  set 
apart  fur  women),  corresponding  to 
the  triforium  of  Gothic  churches. 

The  High  Altar  and  its  tabernacle, 
supported  by  four  red  porphyry 
columns,  stand  above  the  Confessio, 
where,  in  a  marble  urn,  enclosed 
within  a  richly  gilt  grating,  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  SS.  Lawrence, 
Stephen,  and  Justin.  It  was  erected 
by  the  sons  of  Magister  Paulus  in 
1148.  As  in  all  the  great  Basilicas, 
the  high  altar  is  reserved  for  celebra- 
tions by  the  Pope.  Behind  it  is  an 
elaborate  screen  in  mosaic  with  panels 
of  red  and  green  porphyry,  and  an 
ancient  Papal  Throne,  with  spiral 
columns  in  mosaic.  The  [)avement  is 
Cosmutesque,  of  the  13tli  cent. 

Looking  back  upon  the  face  of  the 
original  Chancel  arch  is  a  Mosaic 
(578-590)  of  our  Saviour  with  (rt.) 
SS.  Paul,  Stephen,  Hippolytus,  (1.) 
Peter,  Lawrence,  and  Pope  Pelagius 
II.  offering  his  Church,  and  the  holy 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
*  So  restored  and  di&figured  that  to  all 
appearance  they  belung  to  a  later 
p('riod.' — K.  Above  the  cities  are  two 
of  the  original  windows  of  the  6th  cent, 
basilica,  formed  of  slabs  of  marble, 
in  which  were  inserted  circular  panes 
of  trauslucid  alabaster,  admitting  a 
dim  light,  now  replaced  by  gaudy- 
coloured  opaque  glass.  During  the 
restorations  some  remains  of  I'ith  cent, 
paintings  were  discovered  between 
the  windows  on  the  outside  towards 
the  E.  (only  to  be  seen  from  the 
burying-ground). 

Below  the  Presbytery  a  double 
fliglit  of  steps  descends  to  the  vesti- 
bule and  mutilated  nave  of  the  primi- 
tive church  which  was  cleaied  out  in 
1821,  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
species  of  open  Crypt.  It  retains  por- 
tions of  its  ancient  pavemr-nt  in  rude 
mosaics  and  slabs  of  marble.  In  two 
urche-d  niches  are  paintings  of  tlie 
Virgin  and  female  Saints,  and  of  S. 
Sixtus  II.,  not  anterior  to  the  'Jth  cent. 
Here  are  several  sepulchral  inscrip- 


tions and  paintingsof  an  early  Christian 
date.  Among  them  on  the  rt.  wall,  is 
a  marble  tablet,  referring  to  the  Sena- 
trices  Tlieodora  and  Marozia,  the 
notorious  motlier  aud  daughter  wlio 
controlled  the  Papacy  in  the  lOtii 
cent.  Another  is  dated  a.d.  999,  a 
period  famous  in  Roman  history  in 
connection  with  Otho  III.  At  the 
extreme  E.  end,  a  plain  marble  sarco- 
phagus in  a  niche  witli  a  metal  railing 
in  front,  was  erected  in  1881,  to  the 
memory  of  Pius  IX.,  whose  remains 
were  then  transferred  hither  from  St. 
Peter's. 

Pins  IX.  left  strict  injunctions  in. 
his  will  that  only  2000  fr.  were  to  be 
spent  upon  his  Tomb.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  Tomb  itself,  his  wishes  were 
obeyed ;  but  funds  were  afterwarils 
raised,  partly  by  a  munificent  private 
gift,  partly  by  public  subscription  of 
small  amounts,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
surrounding  the  Tomb  with  a  more 
splendid  memorial.  The  adjacent 
walls  have  therefore  been  covered  with 
mosaics  from  the  designs  of  Cattaneo, 
in  a  very  etfective  style,  lialf  Lom- 
bardesque  and  half  Renaissance.  The 
three  large  subjects  represent  scenes 
in  connection  with  the  Pronudgation 
of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception in  1854.  Cu  the  same  side 
are  medallion  heads  of  SS.  Alfonso 
dei  Liguori  and  Francis  of  Sales, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Church  Doctors 
by  Pius  IX.  Opposite  are  SS.  Law- 
rence, Peter,  Paul,  and  Stephen,  as 
connected  with  the  Church.  To  the 
1.,  SS.  Cyriaca  aud  Agnes,  connected 
with  the  Catacombs ;  to  the  rt.,  SS. 
Francis  and  Catharine,  patrons  of 
Pius  IX. 

At  the  end  of  the  1.  aisle  is  the 
subterranean  Chapel  of  S.  Cyriaca,  to 
which  are  attached  the  Indulgences 
granted  by  Pope  Al(!xander  II.  (see 
abovi;).  At  the  top  of  the  steps  are  two 
IGth  cent,  reliefs  of  Souls  in  Purgatx^try. 
Above  the  altar  is  a  Pieta  in  white 
marble  under  a  beautiful  trefoil  - 
hea<led  mosaic  arch.  Behind  Ihis 
chapel  runs  a  passage,  from  whidi 
glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  the  Cata- 
combs OF  Cyriaca,  now  inaccrssihle 
(see   below).      They   consist    of  low 
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galleries  with  loculi  or  graves  on  tbo 
sides.  Over  an  altar  in  a  recess  are 
half-length  figures  of  SS.  Stephen, 
Peter,  and  Lawrence,  commemorating 
the  Monk's  Vision. 

In  the  beantiful  and  very  interest- 
ing *Cloisters  (1216)  are  some  curious 
ancient  fragments,  part  of  a  frieze  from 
the  old  Church,  and  Christian  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  neighbouring  cfita- 
combs.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  rt. 
is  the  lid  of  a  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs 
of  the  Triumph  of  Cybele.  The  Cloister 
has  about  60  colonnettes,  enclosed 
witiiin  wide  bays,  and  a  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden.  The  Campanile 
is  of  similar  date. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Church  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Campo  Verano,  or 
extramural 

Cemetery,  commenced  during  the 
first  French  occupatiou,  and  conse- 
crated in  1837;  it  was  greatly  ex- 
tended in  1854.  Many  fine  monu- 
ments and  statues  by  tlie  best  sculp- 
tors in  Rome  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
quadrangle  and  ou  the  hill  behind 
the  basilica.  That  erected  by  Pius  IX. 
to  the  Zouaves  and  other  foreign  j^ol- 
diers  in  his  service,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Montana,  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery. At  the  E.  end  of  the  quadrangle 
opposite  the  entrance  is  a  Cliapel  wiiere 
the  last  services  are  performed  over 
the  dead.  In  the  escarpment  of  the 
tufa-rock,  cut  away  to  enlarge  the 
cemetery,  the  visitor  will  observe 
numerous  galleries  of  the  catacombs 
of  Cyriaca  laid  open,  with  the  loculi 
or  graves  excavated  in  their  sides,  and 
a  large  arcosolium  with  paintings  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  other  figures. 
The  Doric  square  atrium,  the  monu- 
mental gate,  and  the  Ciiapel  were  de- 
signed by  Vespignani.  The  upper  part 
of  the  cemetery,  reached  by  a  flight  of 
60  steps  on  the  1.,  or  by  a  winding 
carriage-road,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Alban  mountains, 


ROUTE  30. 

FROM  THE  FONTANA  DEI  TERMINI  TO 
S.  AGNESE  AND  THE  CATACOMBS,  BY 
THE  VILLA  TORLONIA. 

[Oran.,p.  [22],  v.,  viii. ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  ii.] 

In  tlie  Via  Venti  Settemhre,  beyond 
the  Fountain  (Rte.  21),  is  the  exten- 
sive and  conspicuous  Treasury,  or  Pal. 
delle  Finanze,  erected  in  1875  at  a 
cost  of  500,000^.  In  laying  its  foun- 
dations in  1873,  near  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  building,  were  discovered  some 
remains  of  the  Porta  Collina,  in  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  well- 
known  reconnaissance  of  Hannibal, 
when,  according  to  Livy,  he  threw  a 
spear  over  the  walls,  took  place  on 
this  side ;  if  he  had  entered  Rome, 
it  is  probable  it  would  have  been  by 
this  gate.  At  the  same  time  came  to 
light  some  shapeless  ruins  of  a  Temple, 
together  with  a  colossal  marble  head 
of  Titus,  now  at  Naples.  Several 
statues,  busts,  and  inscriptions,  are 
preserved  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 
At  the  extreme  S.  corner  of  the  Palace 
were  discovered  in  1874  some  scanty 
but  interesting  remains  of  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Ciriaco,  built  in  memory 
of  tlie  Christians  condemned  to  labour 
at  Diocletian's  Batiis  (Rte.  21).  In 
front  of  the  Palace  is  a  bronze  Statue 
of  the  Finance  Minister  Sella  (1884). 
The  next  street  on  the  1.  leads  iin- 
n)ediately  to  the  ruins  in  the  Garden 
of  Sallust  (Rte.  20). 

On  the  rt.,  at  the  end  of  the  Via 
Venti  Settembre,  is  the  British  Em- 
bassy, witli  a  large  and  well-shaded 
Garden.  Opposite  is  the  Villa  Bona- 
parte, originally  Cicciaporci,  and  after- 
wards Paolina,  so  named  from  the 
Princecs  Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese, 
sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom 
it  belonged.     It  occupied  the  triangle 
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enclosed  by  the  Aurclian  Wall  be- 
tween the  Porta  Salaria  and  the  Porta 
Pia,  but  the  gardens  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  It  now  belongs  to 
Prince  Napoleon  Charles  Bonaparte, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  of 
Canino.  In  the  grounds  was  dis- 
covered, in  March  1885,  an  ancient 
family  hypogaeum,  with  seven  marble 
Cippi.  The  largest  contained  the 
ashes  of  Piso  Licinianus,  whom  Galba 
adopted  as  his  successor,  four  days 
before  his  assassination  in  the  Forum 
.  A.D.  69.  Piso  was  murdered  on  the  same 
day  by  order  of  his  rival  Otho.  In 
1878.  between  the  new  streets  of  Gaeta, 
Volturno,  and  Montebello,  extraordi- 
nary quantities  of  amphorae  vinariae 
were  found  at  about  5  ft.  depth,  ex- 
tending much  lower,  in  layers  of  from 
3  to  6  ft.,  one  above  another,  and  all 
reversed.  These  empty  jars  came 
from  a  wine-shop  frequented  by  the 
Praetorian  soldiers,  and  were  after- 
wards used  for  filling  up  the  ditch  of 
the  Servian  agger  (see  p.  54). 

The  Porta  Pia,  deriving  its  name 
from  Pius  IV.,  who  began  it  in  loG4, 
Irom  tlie  designs  of  Michel  Angela, 
was  completed  by  Piu:i  IX.  in  1869. 
The  coat-of-arms  which  stood  over  the 
Gate,  carved  by  the  great  sculptor 
himself  out  of  a  marble  capital  found 
under  the  Pal.  della  Valle,  is  now  in 
the  Industrial  Museum  (Kte.  2).  It 
was  tlirough  this  gate  that  the  Italian 
troops  entered  Rome  after  a  short 
bombardment  on  Sept.  20th,  1870. 
The  sjK)t  where  the  breach  was 
effected  is  indicated  by  a  tablet  on 
the  wall  just  outside  the  Gate,  wliere 
the  uamca  of  33  suhliers  who  fell  in 
the  assault  are  inscribed. 

[On  the  rt.  of  the  Porta  Pia  stands 
the  Porta  Nomentana  of  Honorius, 
closed  in  1564  by  Pius  IV.  Through 
it  passed  the  Via  Nomeniana,  which 
the  modem  road  to  S.  Agnese  follows. 
One  of  the  towers  protecting  the  old 
gate  rests  upon  a  massive  square  tomb 
of  concrete,  with  traces  of  its  travertine 
facing.  A  broken  inscription,  dis- 
covered in  front  of  the  tomb  in  1827, 
reypalec]  tho    name   of  Q.   Haterius, 


named  by  Tacitus  as  the  worst  flatterer 
of  Tiberius. 

About  5  m.  to  the  rt.  of  the  Porta 
Xomentaua,  near  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Ca.-stra  Praetoria  (Rt<^.  35).  stands  the 
Policlinico,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  Hospitals  in  Europe, 
arranged  on  an  entirely  new  and  most 
admirable  system.  To  each  disease  is 
assigned  a  separate  building,  which 
itself  consists  of  a  series  of  detached 
pavilions  connected  by  bridges — about 
100  independent  buildings  in  all,  with 
1000  beds.  It  was  de3iu:ned  by  Guido 
Barcelli ;  architect,  Giulio  Podesti ; 
cost,  20  millions  of  francs.  Within  the 
grounds  is  a  cruciform  sepulchral 
chamber  of  travertine  ornamented  with 
a  cornice  discovered  in  1839.  It  con- 
tained three  marble  sarcophagi  covered 
with  reliefs  representing  Orestes  and 
the  Furies,  and  the  Niobides,  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum.] 

Returning  to  the  Porta  Pia,  in  the 
main  road  on  the  rt.  is  the  Villa 
Patrizi,  built  by  Card.  Giov.  Patrizi 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent.,  much 
damaged  in  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  since  restored.  It  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  Clement  XVI. ;  but  its 
woods  and  gardens  have  been  muti- 
lated for  building  (small  Catacomb). 
Beyond  it  is  the  Villa  Victoria,  an 
Industrial  Home  for  orphan  children 
founded  by  Mrs.  Edgecombe  Edwardes 
(adm.  onThurs.,  3  to  6  p.m.).  Further 
on  is  the  *Villa  Torlonia,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  and  extensive  grounds, 
which  are  unfortunately  disfigured 
by  artificial  ruins.  The  Casino  com- 
mands a  magniticcnt  view. 

About  I5  m.  beyond  the  Gate  is 
the  Basilica  of 

*S.  AGNESE  FUORI  LE  MURA,  which 

has  preservel  its  anciout  form  and 
arrangement  with  little  change,  and  in 
this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Christian  edifices  in  Rome.  It  was 
found'-'d  in  324  by  Constantine,  at  the 
request  of  his  sister  Constantia,  to 
enclose  the  Tgmb  of  St.  Agnes.  It 
was  enlarged  by  Pope  SymmachiW 
(498-514),    rebuilt    ))v    llonoriiis   I., 
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altered  in  1400,  and  restored  in  1856. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Canons  Kei^lar 
of  St.  John  Lateran  (p.  134).  To  the 
rt.  of  the  entrance  Gateway  is  the 
Canons'  residence,  with  remains  of 
an  Annunciation   and  other  frescoes 


of  1454  on  the  Ist  floor.  In  the 
court  is  a  modem  hall,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  one,  where  in  1854, 
Pius  IX.,  and  several  cardinals, 
church  dignitaries,  and  the  Frcncli 
and    Austrian    generals,    were    pre- 


SECTION    AND   PLAN   OF   S.    AGNESE. 

Stairs  leading  to  the  Church.  2.  Entrance  from  the  primitive  atrinm.  3.  Vestibule 
4.  Stairs  leading  to  gallery.  5.  Xavo.  6.  Confession.  7.  Episcopal  throne.  8,  High 
altar.  9.  Chapel  of  S,  Jerome.  10.  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament.  11.  Tribune.  12.  Sacristy 
13.  Nave  arcade.     14.  Triforium  gallerj'.     15.  Clerestory. 


cipitated  headlong  into  the  cellar  in 
consequence  of  the  floor  giving  way. 
This  scene  is  represented  in  a  de- 
cidedly ludicrous  fresco  which  may 
be  seen  through  a  large  window  on 
the  rt. 


Crossing  the  court,  and  entering  at 
a  door  on  the  rt.,  we  descend  f  by  a 
long  flight  of  marble  stairs  (1),  whose 

f  On  St.  Agnes'  Day  (see  below)  visitors 
should  secure  a  chair  (15  c.)  before  descending 
the  steps,  immediately  ^ithin  the  doqrwav, 
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walls  are  covered  with  sepulciiral 
inscriptions,  chiefly  Christian,  found 
in  the  neig-hbourhood.  Some  of  them 
bear  the  name  of  a  consul,  which 
enables  us  to  fix  their  date  ;  others, 
although  written  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, express  Latin  words.  Many 
curious  and  interesting  fragments  of 
chancel  screens  are  also  built  into  the 
walla.  At  the  bottom  on  the  rt.  is  a 
large  slab,  covered  with  an  inscription 
in  verse,  in  honour  of  St.  Agnes,  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  (3G6-385) ;  the 
letters  are  in  tlie  beautiful  form  which 
that  pontifl"  usually  employed. 

The  Nave  has  16  ancient  columns  of 
portasanta  (rare  varieties),  and  pavo- 
iMzzetto  —  some    of     them     curiously 
fluted.     In   the    Gallery   above   is    a 
seond  row  of  smaller  columns  returned 
along  the  W.  side,  with  imitations  of 
the    Ravenna  impost.      All    capitals 
are   Corinthian  or   composite,  except 
those  on  the  W.  in  the  higlier  tier, 
wiiich  are  Ionic.     Between  the  win- 
dows are  paintings  of  Virgin  Martyrs. 
lender  the   high   altar,  with    a   bal- 
dacchino  sustained  by  four  porphyry 
columns,  is  the  Confession  (1620)  of 
St.  Agnes,  where  her  remains  are  de- 
posited.    Her  statue  on  the  altar  is 
an  antique  torso  of  Oriental  alabas- 
ter, with   modern   head,  hands,  and 
feet,  in   bronze   gilt.     On   the   vault 
of  the  tribune  is  a  Mosaic  (625-638), 
specially  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  art  as  being  '  on   the   boinulary 
line  betw(;en   the    earlier   and    later 
styles.    We  Hnd  a  significant  deviation 
from  the  general  rule;  instead  of  the 
figure  of  Christ  is  St.  Agnes  between 
Popes  Symmachus  and  Honorius,  the 
oidy  indication  of  the  Godhead  being 
a  band  protruding  from  the  clouds  to 
crown  the  saint.     The   execution    is 
rude  and  even  poor.' — K.     The  heads 
of  the  saints  were  restored  in  the  17th 
cent.,   and   an    inscription    in    Ijatin 
verse  added.     The  2nd  chapel  on  tlie 
rt.  has  a  beautiful   inlaid  altar,  and 
a  *relief  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence 
(1490).     On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is 
a  handsome  antique  candelabrum  in 
marble,  found  in  tlie  adjoining  Cata- 
combs (see  beluw).     Ji)  tjte  Sacristy  is 


a  tena-cotta  figure  of  Christ  in  tho 
sepulchre,  attr.  to  Michd  Angela. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  2nd  Chapel 
1.  is  an  old  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

The  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  on  tho 
21st  of  Jan.,  is  well  worth  attending. 
High  mass,  accompanied  by  music,  is 
celebrated  by  the  titular  cardinal  at 
10,  and  is  followed  a  little  before  12 
o'clock,  by  the  blessing  of  two  lambs, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  altar, 
decorated  with  ribbons.  Tliey  are 
afterwards  reared  by  nuns  of  a  con- 
vent in  Rome,  and  their  wool  it 
employed  in  making  the  palliums 
given  by  the  Pope  to  arciibishops. 

The  *Cataconibs  of  S.  Agnese 
(entered  from  the  1.  aisic  ;  Sacristan, 
1  fr.)  are  the  best  preserved  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  They  date 
from  the  1st  to  the  6th  cent.,  and 
contain  mostly  family  vaults  and 
private  burial  jDlaces,  many  of  wliich 
have  never  been  opened.  To  this 
fact  is  attributed  the  entire  absence 
of  painting.  They  were  in  two  tiers 
of  which  the  upper  one  was  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  the  Basilica.  There 
are  several  small  square  vaulted 
sepulchres  of  the  1st  cent.,  some  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Flavian, 
Claudian,  and  Ulpian  families. 

The  adjacent  Arenaria,  or  jnts 
from  which  pozzolana  was  excavated, 
are  very  extensive,  and  were  also 
used  for  burial.  One  of  the  tombs  is 
faced  with  slabs  of  marble,  and  has 
a  portrait  in  mosaic  within  a  hexagon 
of  the  deceased,  the  wife  of  a  freed- 
man  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (2nd  cent.), 
and  th(i  fjammatu,  or  Greek  cross. 
Many  tombs  bear  signs  of  trades — 
such  as  the  Perna  (ham),  signifying 
the  grave  of  a  pork-butcher  (4th 
cent.).  Others  ar(i  ticketed  with 
shells,  tusks  of  wild  boars,  and  other 
devices,  as  a  means  of  recognition. 
In  one  of  the  galleries  is  a  monogram 
of  Constantine  in  mosaic.  Some  of 
the  tombs  were  rifled  in  the  17th 
cent.,  since  which  time  t]i(;  Catacombs 
seem  to  have  bcieu  forgotten. 

In  the  empty  recess  of  the  larger 
H(;pulchrcs  have  been  arrayed  various 
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objects  found  in  the  graves.  The 
Chai'KL,  supported  by  six  columns 
liewn  out  of  tlie  rock,  resembles  those 
in  the  adjacent  Cemetery  (see  below), 
but  has  no  seats.  It  has,  however, 
several  large  recesses  for  tombs,  which 
seem  to  have  been  a  later  addition, 
and  an  Adorante  incised  on  the  wall. 
The  Sacristan  also  shows  the  adja- 
cent round  Church-Tomb  of 

*S.  Costanza,  built  by  Constantino 
over  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  con- 
taining his  daughter's  body,  now  in  the 
Vatican. t  It  is  24  yds.  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  24  coupled  granite 
columns  with  richly  worked  Corinthian 
capitals  in  marble,  and  surmounted 
with  a  cupola.  The  waggon  roof  of 
the  Ambulatory  (between  the  columns 
and  the  outer  wall)  is  divided  into 
compartments  covered  with  *Mosaics 
of  the  4th  cent.,  the  earliest  known 
Christian  series.  The  designs  are 
fl created  or  geometrical  patterns  and 
vintage  scenes,  with  genii  gathering 
or  pressing  the  grapes,  perhaps  in 
reference  to  the  '"True  Vine.'  The 
Church  is  surrounded  with  twelve 
■wide  niches.  In  one  of  these,  on  the 
rt.,  are  some  fragments  of  Cosmatesque 
mosaic.  Over  the  side  doors  are  late 
and  inferior  mosaics  of  Christ  with 
St.  Peter  (rt.),  and  Christ  with  SS. 
Philip  and  Thomas  (1.).  Alexander 
IV.  converted  this  tomb  into  a  Church 
(1256),  and  dedicated  it  to  S.  Con- 
stantia,  whose  remains  were  then  re- 
moved from  the  porphyry  urn,  and 
deposited,  with  other  relics,  under  the 
altar  in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  an 
oblong  enclosure  (formerly  called  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantine),  which 
was  a  Christian  cemetery,  connected 
with  the  basilica  of  S.  Aguese. 

In  the  Vigna  Crostarom  on  the  1., 
about  t  ra-  beyond  the  Basilica,  is  the 

*Cinietero  Ostriano,  or  Ad  Nymphas 
Bancti  Petri,  one   of  the  most  in- 

+  The  origin  of  this  structure  Is,  however, 
Btill  a  matter  of  controversy,  excavations  made 
in  1883  to  ascertain  its  real  scope  and  destina- 
tion having  Ipd  to  no  certain  result^: 


terestlng  of  the  lloman  Catacombs. 
It  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
S.  Agnese.  There  are  two  tiers  of 
galleries,  the  uppermost  the  most 
ancient.  Descending  the  stairs,  which 
probably  date  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, we  find  ourselves  in  a  gallery 
of  considerable  height,  the  walls  of 
which  are  hollowed  out  into  loculi, 
long  ago  rifled  of  their  contents.  Near 
some  may  be  yet  seen  the  impression 
of  the  glass  vessel  attached  to  tlie 
wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  blood  of  a  martyr. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance 
is  a  rudely-shaped  inscription,  on  the 
mortar  clcsing  of  a  grave,  to  a  certain 
Abundantia  and  Turbantia,  with  the 
names  of  the  Consvds  of  the  year 
A.D.  336.  About  100  yards  farther  on 
is  a  cubiculum  with  several  graves 
and  a  *  Cathedra,  or  episcopal  chair, 
cut  in  the  rock.  This  chamber  is 
supposed  to  have  served  as  a  place 
of  meeting  for  catechumens,  the  seat 
being  that  of  the  instructing  priest 
or  deacon.?  Not  far  from  this  is  a 
chamber  for  female  catechumens,  de- 
void of  all  kind  of  ornament,  buthaving 
a  seat  on  each  side  of  the  door  for  the 
two  priests  or  instructors,  or  priest  and 
deaconess,  who  were  required  to  be 
present  in  assemVdies  of  females.  Pro- 
ceeding farther,  we  enter  a  cubiculum 
with  a  vaulted  roof;  the  altar,  as 
usual,  is  in  a  recess  (arcosolinm),f 
near  which  in  one  of  the  corners  is 
a  credence  table,  cut  out  of  the  tufa 
rock.  The  whole  of  this  chapel  is 
covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  Moses  taking  oflf  his  san- 
dals before  ascending  to  the  Mount, 
and  his  striking  the  rock;  and  over 
an  arcosolium  on  the  rt.,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace  on 
the  other.  Turning  into  the  gallery, 
we  find  a  cubiculum,  the  paintings  on 
which  are  well  preserved.  Over  the 
recess  facing  the  entrance  is  Christ 
between  six  Apostles,  the  latter  with- 

f  Arcosolium.  (Arcus  an  arch  and  Solium, 
a  sarcophagus)  is  usually  an  arched  recess,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  filled  up  by  a  s^rro-. 
phaRtiP; 
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t  nimlji.  The  roof  is  divided  iuto 
mpartments  in  wliich  are  painted 
nas  under  the  arbour,  Moses  striking 
e  rock,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  an 
•ante  or  female  with  uplifted  arms 
the  act  of  adoration,  with  the  Good 
leplierd  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
presentations  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
lere  is  also  a  small  credence  table. 
le  of  the  moit  interesting  recesses  is 
at  known  by  the  name  of  *Cathe- 
:al  or  Basilica  ;  it  is  not  far  from 
c  entrance,  in  the  lower  tier  of  gal- 
•ies.     It  consists  of  three  divisions ; 


the  most  remote,  the  Presbytery,  con- 
tains the  episcopal  chair,  having  low 
seats  on  each  side  for  the  priests. 
From  the  damp  nature  of  the  rock 
liere,  there  are  no  paintings  on  the 
walls  or  vault;  but  on  a  projecting 
cornice  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
movable  pictures  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cubiculura,  also  with  columns,  dividing 
it  into  two  portions.  It  was  probably 
destined  for  females,  while  the  male 
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12  3  4  5  yds. 

CUBtCIILA    IX   THE  CEMETERY   OF   OSTRIANUS. 


A,  A.  (Jallery  of  Omctery. 

B.  C.  Cu1)icula,     or    Sepulchral     Chapols, 

opening  out  of  it. 
,  d,  d.  Arcosolia,  or  Recessed  Sarcophagi. 


»rlion  of  the  congregation  resorted 
the  larL'er  basilica. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  a  square 
ibiculum  approached  by  a  flight  of 
eps,  and  preceded  by  an  oblong  vesti- 
ile.  At  the  farthest  extremity  is  an 
tar  under  an  arcosolium,  over  which 
a  painting — unfortunately  mutilated 
^  a  grave  being  cut  through  it  in 
ore  recent  times — of  a  female  with 
itstretched  arms,  as  an  Orante  in  the 
titude  of  praying,  and  a  Boy  in 
3nt,  supposed  to  repn-sent  the  Virgin 
id  the  youthful  Saviour.  The  mo- 
jgrain  of  Constantine  shows  \hnt  it 


ri,  f/.  Ordinary  Gravop,  or  Tvoculi. 

e,  e.  Seats  for  Priests  or  IiiHtriictovr, 

f,  i.  Trojecting  Ledge  for  movable  I'aiiit- 

is  at  least  not  older  than  the  4th  cent. 
The  absence  of  the  nimbus  would  indi- 
cate that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle 
of  the  5th  cent.,  when  that  ornament 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced. 
On  the  arch  alcove  is  a  figure  of  our 
Saviour  with  others  in  adoration  on 
either  side.  In  the  lowest  tier  of 
galleries  is  a  -well-presorved  chamber, 
with  u  sj)ring  running  through  it, 
supposed  to  liave  been  used  ns  a 
Baptistery.  In  its  corners  are  rude 
imitations  of  columns,  cut  in  the  tufa 
rock,  and  on  one  side  a  deep  niche, 
probably  to  cont^ii]  the  sacred  vpssels, 
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One  of  Ihc.  Litest  aiid  most  interesting 
discoveries  in  this  Catacomb  is  the 
site  of  the  grave  of  S.  Emercnziana, 
foster  sister  of  S.  Agnese. 

For   the   continnation    of  the   Via 
Nomentana,  bcc  Bte.  60. 


ROUTE  37. 

FROM  THE  PORTA  SALARIA  TO  THE 
CATACOMBS  OF  S.  PRISCILLA,  BY  THE 
VILLA  ALBANL 

[Omu.,  p.  [22],  iii. ;  Trannvay,  p.  [28],  ii.] 

Tlie  Via  di  Porta  Salaria  turns  off 
to  the  1.  from  the  Via  Venti  Settembre, 
jnst  beyond  the  Pal.  delle  Finanze 
(Rte.  36).  In  digging  the  foundations 
of  No.  29  was  discovered  in  1884  the 
rich  and  important  tomb  of  the  Licinii 
Calpubnii,  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  dispersed. 

The  modern  Porta  Salaria  (1  m. 
from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna)  stands 
about  400  yds.  beyond  the  Porta 
Collina  of  the  Servian  wall,  and  was 
so  called  from  the  supplies  of  salt 
carried  throuirh  it  to  the  Sabine  u})- 
lands.  By  this  gate  Alaric  entered 
Rome,  A.D.  409.  Having  .suffered  from 
the  bombardment  of  Sept.  20,  1870, 
it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in 
1873,  from  the  designs  of  Vespignani, 
when  three  tombs  were  found  em- 
bedded in  the  masonry.  On  the  1.  is 
a  large  circular  monument  in  traver- 
tine belonging  to  a  lady  of  the  Corne- 
lian family  ;  on  the  rt.,  an  oblong  tomb 
without  inscription,  of  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  similar  to  that  of  Bibu- 
lus ;  and  the  tomb  of  Quintus  Sulpicius 


Maximus,  a  precocious  Roman  school- 
boy, whose  dppus  is  now  in  the  Pal. 
dei  Conservatory 

The  greater  part  of  the  walls  beyond 
this  is   in   brickwoik  ,  of  which  the 
interior  portion  in  the  Villa  Bonaparte    i 
is  well  preserved. 

On  the  rt.,  \  m.  from  the  gate,  is 
the  entrance  to  the 


♦villa  ALBANI,  purchased  by  the 
late  Prince  Torlonia,  with  all  its  con- 
tents, for  a  sum  exceeding  125,000/. 
sterling  (Adm.  only  by  special  per- 
mission, very  difficult  to  obtain).  The 
Casino  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  by  Card.  Alessandro 
Albani.  'Here,'  says  Forsyth, '  Winc- 
kelmann  grew  into  an  antiquary  under 
the  cardinal's  patronage  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  here  he  projected  his  history 
of  art,  which  brings  this  collection 
continually  into  view.'  Napoleon 
carried  off  294  sculptures  from  the 
A'illa  to  Paris,  which  were  restored  in 
1815,  but  most  of  them  were  sold,  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  transport,  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria. 

In  front  of  the  building  is  a  fine 
portico,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cipoUino,  which  opens  into 
a  suite  of  halls,  having  on  each  side 
wings  in  the  form  of  galleries,  pre- 
ceded by  vestibules,  all  of  which  are 
adorned  with  sculptures.  Under  the 
portico  are  statues  and  busts,  chiefly 
of  Imperial  personages. 


On  the  1.  of  the  portico  is  the 
Atrio  della  Cariatide,  so  called  from  a 
(19)  statue  of  a  Caryatid,  bearing  on 
the  back  of  the  basket  the  names  of' 
the  sculptors  Criton  and  Nicolaus  of 
Athens,  who  are  supposed  to  havr 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  On 
the  pedestal,  20  Relief  of  Capancu.-. 
struck  by  lightning.  16, 24  Archaistic 
statues  of  Canephorae.  From  tin 
vestibule  opens  the  1.  gallery,  used  a- 
a  conservatory,  in  which  are  a  seri'  ~ 
of  busts.  Returning  through  the  ga  e;  i 
portico,  on  the  rt.  are  a  series  of  rooju- 
forming  the  corresponding  wing  of  tJie 
casino  and  a  vestibule,  followed  by|l 
the  Conservatory,  out  of  which  open^l 
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series  of  smaller  rooms  richly  deco- 
ated  with  marbles  ;  but  the  ancient 
culptures  iu  them  are  of  little  interest. 

From  an  oval  vestibule  opens  a 
light  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  floor. 
taircase. — 885  Fragmentary  relief  of 
he  death  of  the  sons  and  danghters 
>f  Niobe  ;  ou  the  rt.  is  Diana  drawing 
ler  bow  to  slay  the  daughters.  In 
he  original  composition  Apollo  would 
lavc  appeared  shooting  the  sons. 

Sala  Ovale. — 90G  Athlete,  signed  by 
5tephanos,a  pupil  ofPasiteles,a  Greek 
culptor  who  worked  in  Rome  iu  the 
atter  half  of  the  first  cent.  B.C.  Ste- 
phanos had  again  a  pupil  in  Menelaos, 
who  executed  the  group  of  Orestes  and 
Electra  now  in  the  ViUa  Ludovisi. 
The  similarity  of  style  in  the  work  of 
those  two  generations  of  sculj^tors, 
who  trace  their  artistic  descent  from 
Pasiteles,  suggests  that  Pasiteles  had 
created  this  style.  It  is  remarkable 
for  retaining  much  of  the  manner  of 
irchaic  Greek  sculpture  previous  to 
the  time  of  Pheidias  and  for  adding 
to  this  archaic  stiffness  and  love  of 
figures  with  large  bones  a  marked 
effort  to  express  sentiment  and  tender- 
ness.    915  Cupid  bending  his  bow. 

Galleria  Nobile,  a  fine  room,  opening 
out  of  which  are  several  smaller 
ones  ;  the  roof  was  painted  by  MeiKji^, 
and  represents  Parnaszius  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses.  The  walls  are  richly 
ornamented  with  miirblesand  mosaics, 
find  have  several  reliefs  let  into  them. 
1012  Pallas.     1013  Adonis  as  Castor. 

1008  Hercules   and    the    Hesperides. 

1009  Daedalus  and  Icarus.  Over  the 
principal  entrance,  1014  Relief  of  a 
sjvcrifice,  with  a  Corinthian  temple  in 
the  background,  in  the  archaistic 
manner.  Corinthian  columns  were  not 
however  introduced  till  long  after  the 
archaic  age  of  sculpture  :  for  that 
reason  and  for  the  imitative  rendering 
of  drapery,  this  relief  cannot  be  true 
archaic,  but  must  be  called  archai.-itic. 

1st  Room  on  the  rt.  (over  the 
chimney)  1031  An  extremely  beautiful 
*Greek  relief,  frequently  described  as 
Orpheud,  with  lyre  iu  hand,  bringing 


back  Eurydice.  A  very  similar  relief 
in  the  Naples  Museum  has  these" 
names  inscribed  on  it,  but  probably 
by  a  later  hand.  Other  names  sug- 
gested for  the  Albani  figures  are 
2ethus,  Antiope,  and  Amphion.  The 
sculpture  is  undoubtedly  Greek,  of 
the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Parthenon ;  the  frieze  of  which  it 
constantly  recalls,  so  elevated  is  the 
style  and  so  impressive  the  calmness 
ami  dignity  of  the  group.  It  had 
probably  been  an  Athenian  tombstone. 
1084  Theophrastus. 

Paintings.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  room 
is  a  collection  of  pictures  removed 
from  the  Pal.  Albani.  37  Perugino : 
*Altar-piece  in  six  compartments,  re- 
presenting the  Adoration  of  the  infant 
Saviour  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph, 
with  angels,  SS.  Jerome  and  John 
liapt.,  the  Annunciation,  and  Cruci- 
fixion (1491).  36  Niccolb  da  Foligno : 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  (1475). 
55  Vandych :  Crucifixion.  49  Van- 
derwerff:  Descent  from  the  Cross.  35 
Luca  Signorelli :  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  SS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian, 
and  the  D^)nor.  58  Small  sketch  of 
the  Transfiguration  attributed  to  Ba- 
phael ;  it  is  about  4  ft.  square,  and 
stood  formerly  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
Princess  Albani.  59  Salaino  :  Virgin 
and  Child;  the  former  holds  violets, 
the  lattt-r  a  lily  (by  Giarqyletriuo); 
deep  orange,  characteristic. 

Returning  to  the  Gidltria  Nuhile^ 
the  1st  Room  on  the  left  contains  (994) 
a  relief  of  Antinous, found  in  the  Villa 
Adriana,  and  rendered  famous  by  the 
high  praise  of  Winckelmann,  which 
probably  few  would  now  share.  997 
Female  Satyr  playing  the  flute. 

2nd  Room.  —  985  *Relief  of  an 
Amazon  striking  down  a  dismounted 
horseman — one  of  the  grandest  ex- 
amples of  Greek  sculpture  in  Rome, 
dating  from  alx)ut  410  B.C.,  and 
found  near  S.  Vifo  in  17G4.  It  mny 
have  been  originally  ono  of  the 
many  beautiful  monuments  for  which 
Athens  was  and  hitill  is^  famous.  This 
r<;lief  has  been  injured  in  several 
j)lace.s.  980  *The  .'^o-called  Leueothea 
relief,  a  true  example  of  archaic  Greek 
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sculpturu  at  the  stage  just  before  it 
pasBcd  to  greater  freedom,  and  tlirew 
off  the  restraint  which  is  still  marked 
here  in  tiic  stiff  draperies,  the  uniform 
h)wne8s  of  the  relief,  and  the  refined 
love  _  of  details.  067  Relief,  two 
dancing  figures,  arclmistic.  970  Statue 
of  IMinerva,  archaistie.  991  Archa- 
istic  relief,  the  right  half  restored  :  a 
female  figure  seated  ill  front  of  a 
temple,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
mirror.  993  Stutue  of  DIonysos,  also 
in  a  marked  arcliaistic  manner.  977 
Archaistie  rcdief,  contest  of  Apollo 
and  Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod. 

3rd  Room. — 17,  18  Giulio  Romano, 
Sketches  in  oil  for  the  Myth  of  Psyche 
in  the  Pal.  del  Te,  Mantua.  21  Por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  More,  attributed 
to  Holbein. 

Gabinetto,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Casino.  952  *Bronze  Apollo 
Sauroctonos,  nearly  half  life  size, 
found  ou  the  Aventine,  and  much 
restored.  This  very  fine  bronze  is 
held  to  approach  more  nearly  the 
original  of  Priixiteles  than  even  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Louvre.  Compare  also 
the  marble  copy  in  the  Vatican  ]\Tu- 
seum  (264)  Gallery  of  Statues.  The 
eyes  and  diadem  are  of  silver.  957 
Small  relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Her- 
cules, with  his  Labours  on  pillars  at 
the  sides.     965  Aesop. 

Passing  through  two  rooms,  one  of 
which  has  some  Flemish  tapestry,  we 
now  return  to  the  Oval  Saloon,  and 
descend  to  the  Ground  Floor.  At  the 
end  of  the  wing  on  the  left  is  the 
Atrio  della  Giunone.  Thence  we  pa.  s 
to  the  Gallery.  103  Bacchante.  106 
Faun  with  tlie  young  Bacchus.  Sala 
delle  Colonne,  with  an  ancient  mosaic 
pavement.  131  Sarcophagus  with  re- 
liefs of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  Gabinetto  Primo. — 161  Cu- 
rious relief  representing  Diogenes  in 
a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.  Gabi- 
netto Secondo. — In  the  centre  a  large 
tnzza  with  the  Labours  of  Hercules, 
found  near  the  temple  of  that  hero 
erected    by    Domitiau    ou    the    Via 


Appia.      Gabinetto    Terzo.  —  An    in-       , 
terestilig   Inosaic   of  the    Nile,    with       , 
.several  of  Ww  animals  inhabiting  its 
banks.    Gabinetto  Quarto. — 219  Faun       ' 
in  Parian  marble.     This  room  opens 
on    a   terrace   shaded  with   ilex,  and 
adorned    with    numerous     sepulchral 
cippi,  reliefs,  and  inscriptions.    It  leads 
to  theBigliardo,  handsomely  decorated 
with  marble  columns.     317  Statue  of 
a  young  athlete,  much  restored,  but 
an  interesting  example  of  the  school 
of  Pasiteles(lst  cent.  b.o.).    828  Bust 
of  the  Emp.  GordiaD. 

Coffee-house.  —  This  part  of  the 
Villa  consists  of  a  semicircular  por- 
tico, supported  by  columns  of  gianite. 
Under  the  arcade  are  a  number  of 
statues  and  busts,  most  of  them  much 
restored. 

Outside  the  Coffee-house,  at  its 
basement,  are  some  Egyptian  statues 
in  black  and  grey  granite,  and  se- 
veral fragments  of  sculpture. 

The  Galleria  del   Canopo  is  ban  1- 

somely  decorated,  but  contains  no 
sculptures  of  special  interest. 

In  the  Villa  Berfone,  5  min.  beyond 
the  V.  Albani  on  tlie  I.,  was  discovered 
in  May,  1885,  a  large  and  very  interest- 
ing circular  *Moniinient,  much  re- 
sembling in  construction  that  of 
Caecilia  Metella.  It  forms  a  cylinder 
of  admirably  worked  travertine  mason- 
ry, lOj  feet  high,  comprising  the  base- 
ment and  cornice,  and  38  yds.  in 
diameter.  The  inscription  16  ft.  long, 
carved  on  blocks  of  marble  in  perfectly 
formed  letters,  records  the  erection  of 
the  Tomb  by  Lucilius  I'aetus  for  him- 
self and  his  sister,  Lucilia  PoUa. 

VM.  LVCILIVS  .  M  .  F.  SCA  .  PAETVS 

TRIB  .  MILIT  .  PRAEP  .  FABR  .  PBAEF  . 

EQVIT. 

LVCILIA  .  M  .  F  .  POLLA  .  SOROR 

The  Mausoleum  was  surmounted  by 
an  earthern  cone  15  ft.  high  and 
planted  with  shrubs.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  other  tombs  in  the  vicinity 
we  infer  that  it  had  already  been 
buried  and  hidden,  to  the  upper  cor- 
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nice,  in  the  second  Imlf  of  the  3rd 
cent.,  when  this  quarter  became  a 
suburban  uecropolis. 

An  entrance  opens  itito  a  vaulted 
corridor  12  yds.  long,  paved  with 
travertine,  which  deecends  to  the  se- 
pulchral chamber  in  the  centre  of  the 
monument.  On  each  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor is  a  cornice  with  stucco  reliefs?, 
now  mostly  destroyed.  The  cell,  9^  ft. 
by  G.J,  has  solid  pilasters  at  the  angles 
to  sustain  the  vault. 

In  tlie  walls  are  three  niches  to  re- 
ceive the  cinerary  urns,  but  the  con- 
tt-nts  were  plundered  when  the  cell 
was  transformed  into  a  small  cemetery. 
At  that  period  a  rude  sarcophagus  of 
travertine  was  placed  in  a  niche,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  passage,  where  it  yet 
remains. 

Two  rows  of  loculi  were  found  on 
each  side  of  tiie  corridor,  almost 
intact  and  mostly  closed  with  tiles. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  faced 
with  marble  slabs,  taken  from  more 
ancient  sepulchral  monuments,  with 
the  original  inscriptions  turned  in- 
wards. Outside  the  corridor  near  the 
entrance  were  found  two  loculi  which 
contained  corpses  of  children.  The 
Christians  seem  to  have  discovered 
the  tomb  by  accident,  and  to  have  oc- 
cupied it  as  a  burial-place,  about  the 
end  of  the  4th  cent. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  original  monu- 
ment have  entirely  disappeared,  but 
two  marble  jiortrait  busts  were  found 
in  188fJ.  One  represents  a  man  in 
military  dress,  with  the  chlamys 
buckled  on  the  left  shoulder  and  the 
short  sword  (parazoniuin)  across  his 
breast.  On  his  head  is  a  civic  crown. 
Tht-  other  is  much  damaged,  but  still 
reveals  the  delicate  features  (jf  a 
young  woman.  We  may  conclude 
that  these  portraits  represent  Lueilia 
PoUa  and  her  brother,  M.  Lucilius 
Paetus. 

5  min.  further  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Cemetery  of  8.  Felicita,  with  three 
tiers  of  galleries  much  dilai»iilated. 
After  3  min.  we  cross  the  broad  Viale 
DEI  PARIOLI,  which  leads  to  the(l  m.) 
Acqua  Acetosa  and  the  Ponto  Molle, 
uflording  a  beautiful    walk  or   drive. 


[Just  beyond  the  large  and  handsolne 
Villa  Smith,  which  stands  back  on 
the  rt-i  a  short  cut  descends  through 
fields  to  the  Springs.  Thence  to  (1  m.) 
S.  Andrea  a  Pontp.  Molle  and  (1  m.) 
Porta  del  Popolo  (RtC;  38).] 

7  raih.  further  on  is  the  Cemetery 
of  SS.  Thraso  and  Saturninus,  Avhicli 
opens  from  the  Villa  Gangalanti.  It 
is  very  extensive,  but  dithcult  of  ac- 
c<'S8.  It  contains  numerous  chambers, 
with  the  usual  painted  subjects.  In 
one  is  an  inscription,  '  Dormitio  Sil- 
vestri ' — the  sleeping-jdace  of  Sylves- 
ter. Opposite  is  the  Villa  Ada,  with 
important  dairies,  and  a  Chapel  facing 
the  road.  The  grounds  are  well- 
wooded  and  beautiful,  but  admission 
is  only  granted  on  application  to  the 
owner  (Count  Telfener). 

2  m.  from  the  Porta  Salaria  are 
the  *Cataeomb8  of  Santa  Priscilla — 
entrance  on  the  1.  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads — the  most  ancient,  and 
among  the  most  interesting  in  Rome. 
They  are  open  on  Sundays  and  Festi- 
vals oidy.  This  was  the  burial-place  of 
Pudens,  a  convert  of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv. 
21),  of  his  daughters  Pudeutiana  and 
Praxedes  (lite.  14),  and  of  Priscilla 
or  Prisea,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  Cornelius  Pudens,  who 
bought  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Prisea 
on  the  Aventine  before  a.d.  222.  Here 
also  were  afterwards  interred  Felix 
and  Philip,  martyred  sons  of  St.  Feli- 
citas  (1(J0),  and  a  beggar  named 
Cresceutius,  who  also  sutiered  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (1G3).  In  a  small 
Oratory,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Cata- 
comb, was  discovered,  in  1888,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Acilii  (iLahkiones,  de- 
scendants of  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio, 
ex-Consul,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  under  Domitian  as  an  atheist, 
and  buried  here.  Over  the  Ce-metery 
was  rai.sed  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sylves- 
ter, the  j)lan  of  which  may  still  be 
traced.  It  was  the  burial-jjlace  of 
Poj)es  Marcellus  (308),  Sylvester 
(314),  Liberius  (352),  Siricius  (3S4), 
Celestiu  I.  (422),  and  Yigilins  (538). 

The  inscriptions  and  paintmgs  in 
this  Cemetery  are  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest.    Many  names  arc  scratched  ou 
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the  plaster,  often  in  Greek  characters, 
while  otliersj  are  written  in  red  paint 
on  the  tiles  whicli  faced  the  tufa  walls. 
The  so-called  Cappella  Greca  con- 
tains paintingsof  the  2nd  cent.  Among 
the  subjects  are  Orpheus  taming  the 
l>easts,  Daniel  and  the  lions,  the  three 
Children  refusing  to  adore  the  golden 
image,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  raiaiing  of  Lazarus.  The  best 
preserved  is  an  Agape  with  many 
figures,  discovered  upon  the  wall  of 
another  Oratory  in  1893.  A  Virgin 
and  Child  of  great  beauty,  with  a 
prophet  standing  and  pointing  to  a 
star  above  the  group,  is  quite  classical 
and  Pompeian  in  character,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  earliest  reprtsen- 
tation  of  the  Madonna  (cir.  170).  On 
the  wall  at  rt.  angles  to  the  1.  of  it  is 
a  broken  relief  in  stucco  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Opposite  the  Cemetery  are  the  ken- 
nels of  the  Roman  foxhounds.  The 
branch  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  tlie 
beautiful  Villa  Chigi.  Descending  to 
the  1.  we  reach  the  (|-  m.)  Ponte 
Salario,  a  bridge  of  three  arches  cross- 
ing the  Anio,  the  piers  of  which,  in 
stjuare  blocks  of  red  tufa  of  the  oldest 
Koman  period,  were  cased  with  traver- 
tine in  tlie  Gth  cent,  by  Narses.  The 
Ponte  Salario  was  partially  destroyed 
in  1849,  when  all  the  bridges  on  this 
side  of  the  city  were  blown  up  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  French 
besieging  army,  and  more  ruinously  in 
Oct.  1867,  by  the  Pope's  troops,  in 
dread  of  the  Garibaldian  inroad.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1874.  \  m.  higher  up 
the  Anio  (Teverone)  is  crossed  by  a 
Pily.  Bridge ;  h  m.  lower  down  it  falls 
into  the  Tiber.  On  the  1.  ri^es  the 
Forte  di  Monte  Antenne,  one  of  the  17 
which  protect  the  entienched  Camp  of 
Ptome.  It  stands  on  the  site  ot  the 
ancient  Ante31Xae,  destroyed  by  Ro- 
mulus (p.  330).  Here  are  some  re- 
mains of  walls  and  reservoirs. 

Beyond  the  bridge  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  sepulchre  surmounted  by 
a  mediaeval  tower  on  the  1.,  from 
wliich  the  road  for  the  next  2  m. 
runs  across  the  plain  of  Frato  Eo- 
tondo,  having   the   Tiber  at  a  short 


distance  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  rt.  the 
low  range  of  hills  that  extend  from 
tlie  Anio  to  Fidenae.  It  was  in  this 
plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pasturage, 
that  many  bloody  encounters  took 
place  between  the  Romans  and  Etrus- 
cans during  the  kingly  period,  and 
especially  the  memoiable  one  with 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  which,  in 
cons(;quence  of  the  treacliery  of  Mettns 
Futfetius,  the  leader  of  the  auxiliaries 
from  Alba  Longa,  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  town  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
Here  also  antiquaries  place  Hannibal's 
encampment  before  Rome  after  his 
retreat  from  Capua.  2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  is  the  Torre  Serpentara,  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  ruins  of  Serpentara.  G  m.  from 
the  Porta  Salaria  is  the  Villa  Spada,  on 
a  hill  scantily  clothed  with  olives, 
which  was  the  citadel  of  the  ancient 
j-"iflrnnf,  and  afterwards  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Municipium.  The  Curia 
(town  hall)  was  discovered  near  the 
Rly.  guard-house  in  1889-90,  as  well 
as  several  pedestals  of  Imperial  statues 
inscribed  with  their  names.  A  gradual 
ascent  of  about  a  mile  now  brings  us 
to  the  highest  point  of  tlje  road,  pass- 
ing over  a  depression  on  the  hill  that 
separates  the  table-land  on  the  rt., 
along  which  the  Etruscan  city  of 
Fidenai  is  supposed  to  have  extended, 
from  the  picturesque  hill  of  Castel 
Giubileo.  Xo ruins  arc  visible,  eiflnr 
of  the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel, 
Fidenai  having  been  destroyed  more 
than  four  centuries  before  our  era.  At 
the  Roman  city  of  Fidexae  (a.d.  27) 
a  contractor  named  Atilius  'ran  up' 
a  wooden  ainphitheatre  for  some  sub- 
urban games,  which  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  killed  or  injured  20,000 
persons.! 

'  Making  the  circuit  of  C.istel  Giu- 
bileo, you  are  led  round  till  you  meet 
the  road,  where  it  issues  from  the 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  far  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing oil"  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fidenai,  like  Veil,  is  said 
f  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62  ;  Suet.  Tib.  40. 
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to  have  boen  taken  by  a  mine ;  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indicate 
the  spot,  beint?  subsequently  enlarged 
into  its  present  form,  hud  not  Livy 
stated  that  the  cuniculus,  or  burrowed 
passage,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Fidenai.  where  the  cliffs  wore  loftiest, 
and  that  it  was  carried  into  the  Arx. 
The  chief  necropolis  of  Fidenai  was 
probably  on  the  heights  to  the  N.E., 
called  Poggio  de'  Sette  Bagni,  whore 
arc  a  number  of  caves.  The  walls 
have  utterly  disappeared  ;  not  one 
stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  "few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges 
remain,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
liave  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidenai."  ' — Dennis. 

Caste!  Ginbileo  is  a  Stat,  on  the  Ely. 
to  Florence,  6  m.  from  Eome.  It  was 
built  in  1300  by  Boniface  Till.,  and 
named  after  the  Jubilee  which  the 
Pope  instituted  in  the  same  year.  The 
Jubilee  was  at  first  a  Centenary,  but 
was  afterwards  celebrated  every  fifty 
years,  and,  later  still,  four  times  in  a 
century.  A  road  leads  hence  to  (2  m.) 
rrimapfrrta,  crossing  the  Tiber  on  an 
iron  bridge  erected  in  1888  at  a  cost 
of  1,500,000  fr. 

Returning  to  Rome  on  foot  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sette  Bagni,  which 
opens  on  the  rt.  |  m.  beyond  Castel 
Giubileo,  passing  by  Redicicoli,  Bufa- 
lotta,  and  the  Casale  ^ieZZ«  Bella  Donna : 
from  the  latter  a  good  road  of  4  ra., 
by  Le  Vifjne  Nuovf,  and  the  Mons 
Sdcer,  leads  to  the  I'onte  Nomentano, 
2  m.  from  the  Porta  Pia  (Rte.  3G). 

On  the  1.  in  the  Strada  delle  Yigne 
Nuove,  about  J  m.  beyond  a  tower 
which  serves  as  a  castellum  for  the 
Acfjua  Marcia,  is  the  gate  of  the  Vigna 
Chiari,  on  the  site  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Sithiirhnntnu  P/iaonis,  or  Villa  of 
riiaon,  where  Nej-Q  committed  suicide 
(Ktc.  GO). 
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ROUTE  38. 

FROM  THE  rOKTA  DEL  rOPOLO  TO  THE 
PONTE  MOLLE,  BY  THE  VILLA  BOR- 
GHESE  AND  THE  VILLA  DI  PAPA 
GIULIO. 

[Tramway,  p.  [28],  viii.] 

On  the  rt.,  immediately  outside  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  is  the  entrance  to  the 

*VILLA  BORGHESE.  (Adm.  p. 
[36].) 

The  Casino,  formerly  used  as  a 
summer  residence,  was  erected  by 
Card.  Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Vansanzio,  enlarged  in  1782, 
and  converted  into  a  gallery  of  sculp- 
ture by  the  late  Prince  Borghese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  Canina,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  interior  arrangements  and 
decorations.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numorous  posses- 
sions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  the  adja- 
cent Museum  Gabinun;i.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  w^crc  removed  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  for  which  an  in- 
demnity of  15  million  francs  w'as  pro- 
mised to  Prince  Borghese,  but  has  not 
yet  been  fully  paid.  A  great  portion, 
therefore;,  of  the  present  collection  was 
made  by  the  two  last  i)rinces  in  1820 
to  1850. 

The  Casino  consists  of  two  floors, 
the  lower  one  containing  ancient 
scnlptnre,  the  upper  modern  statuary 
and  pictures. 

I.  Vestibule. — Two  ancient  cande- 
labra; three  mutilated  reliefs  from 
the  Arch  of  Claudius,  erected  near  the 
Pal.  Sciarra  to  commemorate  Victories 
in  Britain  (a.d.  52). 

11.— Great  Hall  nr  Salone,  decorated 
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vrith  eight  columns  of  pink  Bavcno 
granite.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with 
ancient  mosaics  of  gladiators,  dis- 
covered, in  1834,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  villa  near  Torre  Nuova,  one  of 
the  Borgliese  possessions  on  the  Via 
Labicana.  These  mosaics,  though 
barbarous  in  an  artistic  sense  as  well 
as  in  subject,  are  highly  interesting 
for  the  costumes,  armour,  and  weapons 
of  the  gladiators,  as  also  for  their 
inscribed  names.  Under  the  statues 
on  the  1.  and  rt.,  and  above  the  glass 
door,  are  Bacchic  reliefs;  over  the 
latt**.r,  Curtius  leaping  into  tlie  gulf. 


The    remaining    sculptures    are   not 
remarkable. 

III. — 56,  58  Two  graceful  draped 
female  statues  of  Graeco-Roraan  work. 
61  Minos  sacrificing  to  Poseidon — 
fragment  of  a  relief;  remainder  in  the 
Louvre.  62  Leda  and  the  Swan.  64 
Relief:  Ajax  seizing  Cassandra,  be- 
side the  image  of  Athene.  65,  69 
Roman  street-Arabs.  71  Tomb  re- 
lief— Graeco-Roman.  In  the  centre 
Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of 
Napoleon  I.,  by  Canova.  Painting.s ; 
Bosso    Dossi,  Apollo    and    Daphne  ; 
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PICTUEE   GALLERY   AT   CASINO  BORGHESE— GROUND   FLOOR. 


Caravaggio,  David  with  the  head  of    Medici.     103  Boy  Hercules.     Paint- 
Goliath,  ing :  7  Venus,  by  Padovanino. 


IV. — In  the  centre  is  a  statue  of 
David,  by  Bernini.  78  Henna  of  Pan. 
79  Reliefs  from  a  sarcophagus:  five 
labours  of  Hercules.  Opposite  is 
a  similar  relief  with  other  five  labours. 
Late  debased  art.  80  Frieze  of 
another  sarcophagus  :  Scene  from  the 
Trojan  war.  87  Sarcophagus  with 
Tritons  and  Sea  Nymphs ;  on  the  water 
in  the  centre  is  the  head  of  a  marine 
deity.  History  fo  Leto  and  the  birth 
of  Artemis  and  Apollo.  100  Statue 
of  Venus,  of  tlie  type  of  the  Venus  dei 


V. — In  the  centre,  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  by  Bernini  (1616).  116 
Three-sided  base,  with  reliefs  of  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  Bacchus.  115  Boy 
playing  with  a  bird.    114  Boy  crying. 

VI. — Galleria,  60  ft.  long,  openiujr 
on  the  garden,  panelled  with  Giallo  di 
Siena,  Marmo  Imezio  (white  with  grey 
stripes),  Fiore  di  Fersico  (peach  blos- 
som, mottled  lilac),  &c.  Two  columns 
and  their  pilasters  in  oriental  ala- 
baster.    Betwe(!n  them  stands  a  vase 
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of  green  giuuite,  probably  unique. 
The  porphyry  heads  with  alabaster 
busts  of  the  Caesars  are  modern.  The 
porphyry  urn,  in  the  centre,  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian.  In  a  niche  at  the 
end,  143  Bacchus.  To  the  rt.,  head 
of  Juno  in  Rosso  antico.  145  Bronze 
lierma  of  Bacchus,  on  pedestal  of 
alabaster. 

VII.— 172  Hermaphrodite  found 
near  S.  M.  della  Yittoria,  with  that 
of  the  same  subject  now  in  the 
Louvre.  181  Feuiale  head,  on  a  bust 
which,  though  antique,  does  not  be- 
long to  it.  At  first  sight  this  beau- 
tiful head  gives  the  impression  of  its 
being  a  fine  example  of  true  archaic 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  Gth  cent.  B.C. 
But  against  that  view  is  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  tlie  drill  in  working 
the  curls  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead, 
the  drill  not  having  been  invented  in 
archaic  times.  A  comparison  with  216 
in  Room  IX.  will  show  that  in  tliis 
head  the  ear  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
of  the  hair,  the  eyebrows  do  not  slope 
forward  rightly  from  the  eyes,  while 
the  manner  of  working  the  hair  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  down  the  back 
of  the  neck  is  not  appropriate  to  archaic 
art,  but  more  to  a  later  period.  This 
head  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  archaistic  sculptures 
in  Rome,  but  appears  rather  to  be  the 
work  of  a  good  Greek  time,  such  as  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.,  when  for  some  hieratic 
motive  a  true  archaic  statue  was  re- 
produced. 

The  two  mosaics  on  the  floor,  re- 
presenting fishing  scenes,  were  found 
near  Oastel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to 
Tivoli,  and  are  interesting  as  sliowing 
that  the  ancient  mode  of  fishing  with 
a  round  or  cast  net  was  exactly  the 
same  a.s  Is  now  practised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber. 

VIII. — In  the  centre,  Aeneas  carry- 
ing Anchifcs,  Kculj^tured  by  Bernini 
in  iiiu  lUth  year  (1G13).  By  a  window. 
Woman  carrying  a  basin.  Painting: 
22  DoBM  Dosxi,  a  sick  man  and  his 
wife  imploring  relief  from  SH.  Cosma 
and  Daniiano.     23  Titian  :  Samson. 


IX. — (Camera  Egiziaca),  full  of  rare 
and  beautiful  marbles.  200  In  the 
centre  stands  a  marble  group  of  a  *Boy 
on  a  dolphin,  trying  to  force  open  its 
mouth,  and  called  Palaemon,  son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino.  It  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Raphael  the  Jonah  of 
the  Cappella  Chigi  (Rte.  1).  203 
Paris.  216  *Draped  female  figure  of 
beautiful  archaic  Greek  work  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  perhaps  the  only  really 
valuable  sculpture  in  the  collection. 
The  face  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  archaic  manner  ;  tiie  folds  of  the 
drapery  are  stiff  and  flat,  as  was 
characteristic  of  the  time  ;  the  whole 
statue  is  conspicuous  from  the  rarity  of 
such  true  archaic  Greek  work  in  Rome. 

X. — 225  *Fine  semi-colossal  statue 
of  the  Dancing  Faun,  discovered  in 
1832.  with  several  others  purchased 
by  Prince  Borghese,  in  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  Villa  at  the  32nd  mile  on 
the  Via  Salaria.  227  Seated  figure  re- 
stored as  Mercury,  with  petasus  on  his 
head  and  lyre  in  his  hand ;  rt.  arm  also 
restored.  The  face  retains  something 
of  a  good  Greek  type,  but  the  body 
and  drapery  are  in  the  ordinary  Graeco- 
Roman  manner.  232  Very  good 
ancient  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxi- 
teles. 233  Seated  statue  of  Pluto,  a 
fairly  good  Greek  work ;  both  arms 
restored.  241  Seated  group  of  Dioiiy- 
8US  and  a  girl. 

We  now  return  to  the  furtlicr  end 
of  Room  VI.,  and  ascend  a  staircase 
to  the 

*Picture  Gallery. — This  admirable 
collection,  tlu;  largest  and  most  im- 
portant in  Rome,  is  arranged  in  eleven 
rooms.  It  was  removed  from  the  Pal, 
Borghese  (p.  151)  in  1891.  A  few  of 
its  treasures  have  lately  di8ai)peared, 
among  which  the  most  famous  was  a 
so-called  Portrait  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
attributed  to  Ra])]ia(l,  but  i)r(jbably 
painted  by  Bronzino. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  turn  to 
the  rt.,  and  enter 

Eoom  L— On  the  1.,  34  Sdiool  of 
Franci<iy  Virgin  and  Child. 

35,  40,  44,  li)  Alljdui :  Four  circular 

Y  2 
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pictures  represeutin.^  the  Sea9ons. — 
'  Only  one  (44)  by  his  own  hand.' — 
K.     '  Good  decorative  works.' — M. 

42  Guercino :  Prodigal  Son. 

51  Guido  Cagnacci:  Sibyl. 

53  Domenichino :  *Cliase  of  Diana. 
'  A  very  pleasinj^  composition,  fine  in 
its  lines  and  full  of  cliaracteristic 
movement,  though  the  expression  of 
the  heads  is  not  equally  natural 
throughout.' — K.  'A  charming  pic- 
ture, which  is  worthy  of  a  purer  period 
of  art.' — M.  55  *Cumaean  Sibyl,  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  and  graceful 
paintings. 

57  Marco  Meloni  :  St.  Francis. 


58  Lodovico  Caracci :  St.  Theresa. 

60  Scliool  of  Francia :  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Catha- 
rine.    61  Virgin  and  Child, 

62  Fr.  Vanni :  Marriage  of  St. 
Catharine. 

65  Francia:  *St.  Stephen.  '  A  per- 
fect example  of  his  power  of  spiritual 
expression  with  gem-like  colour.' — K. 
'  Of  his  early  period  (141)0-96).  Few 
p)aintings  are  so  full  of  the  essence  of 
the  purest  art  as  this.' — M. 

66  School  of  the  Caracci :  St. 
Francis. 

68  Baroccio:  Flight  of  Aeneas 
from  Troy. 


PICTUKE   GALLERY   AT   CASINO   BORGHESE — FIRST   FLOOR. 


II.  —  73    Mola  :     Portrait     of     a 

Pope. 

74  Pontormo:  Elderly  man  m  a 
red  velvet  tunic,  holding  a  letter. 

75  Bronzino:  Lucrezia.  'These 
early  works  are  all  very  careful  in 
drawing,  but  black  in  the  shadows.' 

—M. 

80  Scipione  Gaetano :  Female  por- 
trait. T^    .    1  , 

86  School  of  Raphael :  Boy  Knight. 

92  Baldassare  Peruzzi :  Female 
portrait.  . 

94  Bronzino  :  Cosimo  dei  Medici. 

97  G.  B.  Moroni:  *Portrait ;  'does 
not  even  belong  to  the  Venetian 
School.'— i»f. 


lll.—Garofalo:   204  Last  Supper. 
208  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Anthony.l 
210  Virgin  and  Child.     224  Nativity  ;| 
'  both  the  feeling  and  execution  showl 
it  to  be  a  very  youthful  work.' — M.\ 
240  Virgin  and  Cliild,  with  SS.  Paul 
and  Peter.     285  Woman  of  Samaria^ 
236  Calling  of  St.  Peter.    242  H0I3 
Family  with  St.  Michael.     244  Noli* 
me  tangere.    237  Scourging  of  Chr i  - 1 
239  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

217  DossoDossi:  *Circe.  'HeretL. 
master  is  seen  indulging  in  a  highl} 
poetical  and  imaginative  feeling,  ii 
the  greatest  naivete  of  expression,  anc 
in  a  richness  and  depth  of  colon 
worthy  of  Giorgione,'— ^.     '  An  earl; 
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work,  about  1516,  fresh  and  full  of 
poetic  feeliuj^.' — M.  211  Virgin  and 
Child. 

218  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara  :  *  Adora- 
tion of  the  ^lagi.  '  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  his  work.' — K.  '  Clear  and 
bright  in  colour,  with  a  fine  architec- 
tural background.' — M. 

245  Battida  Dossi :  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Angels,  in  a  landscape. 

IV. — liaphael :  Frescoes  from  the 
walls  of  so-called  Casino  of  Raphael, 
afterwards  the  Villa  Olgiati,  which 
once  stood  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Burghese,  but  was  destroyed  in  1849. 
303  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Rox- 
ana,  '  from  an  engraving  for  which  a 
drawing  in  Indian  ink  was  made  by 
Pernio  del  Vaga.' — M.  294  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona.  300  Bersaglio  de'  Dei. 
Archers  shooting  at  a  target  with  the 
arrows  of  the  sleeping  Cupid,  allego- 
rical of  the  Passions,  from  a  drawing 
at  Windsor  attributed  to  Michel  Angela. 

V.  —  268  Vandych  :  Crucifixion  ; 
'  co|)y  or  imitation.' — M. 

272  Pieter  Codde :  '  Six  soldiers  in 
various  attitudes,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guess  what  they  are  all  about.' 
—M. 

273  G.  Lundens :  Sur^^ical  opera- 
tion. ♦  A  sprightly  little  paintiu": 
(1648).'— Af. 

27 ii  Rubens :  Visitation. 
278  Brueghel :  Orpheus. 
280,    286  Andrea   Solaria :    Mater 
Dolorosa  and  Ecce  Homo. 
291  2'eniers :  Interior. 

VL— 133  Marcello  Venusti :  Small 
copy  of  ♦Our  Saviour  at  the  column, 
by  Seb.  del  Piarnbo  (original  at  S. 
Tietro  in  INIontorio). 

137  Paolo  Veronese:  St.  John  the 
Baptist  preaching;  'by  Battista  Ze~ 
lotti:~M. 

139  Savalda 
Man. 

101    ScIkxjI  of  iVtoZo  Vero/iese : 
Anthony  preaching  to  the  Fishes. 

106  Pdlma  Vecchio :  Lucretia ;  'of 
that  period  when  he  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Lor.  Lotto.'— 3/. 


Portrait  of  a  young 


St. 


157  Venetian  School :  *Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Barbara  and  Chris- 
tina, and  two  donors ;  '  apparently  a 
contemporary  copy  of  some  lost  work 
by  Lotto.'— ill. 

115  Pordenone:  *Family  Group. 

119  Paris  Bordone :  Sleeping  Venus 
and  a  Satyr ;  '  an  inferior  copy.' — M. 

125  Correggio:  *Danae.  'The  sur- 
face glazings  have  disappeared,  but  it 
is  still  perhaps  the  most  Correggiesque 
work  of  Correggio,  and  a  triumph  of 
aerial  perspective  and  chiaroscuro. 
As  to  the  consummate  manner  in 
which  the  artist  has  dealt  with  his 
subject,  it  is  so  true,  so  human,  so 
chaste  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  I  may  safely  say  I  know  no 
modern  work  which  in  this  respect  is 
more  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Greek 
art.' — M.  The  little  Cupids,  it  should 
be  observed,  are  not  sharpening  their 
arrows,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but 
trying  the  golden  flakes  upon  a  touch- 
stone (K.),  which  accounts  for  their 
expression  of  pre-occupied  interest. 

124  School  o{  Paolo  Veronese  :  Venus 
and  Cupid,  with  a  Satyr. 

127  L.  Bassano:  Trinity,  'finely 
coloured.' — M. 

136  Caravaggio :  Boy  with  fruit. 

VII. — 193  Lorenzo  Lotto  :  *  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Onofr^o  and 
Augustine.  '  The  head  of  the  Child 
recalls  Diirer.' — M.  (see  Pal.  Bar- 
berini,  Rte.  20). 

143  Venetian  School :  *  Female  por- 
trait ;  '  by  Giorgiane.' — M. 

144  Bassano  {or  Andrea  Schiavone): 
Last  Supper. 

147  Titian  :  *Sacrku  and  Pkofanb 
Love  ;  an  allegorical  composition. 
'  One  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
beautiful  of  Titian's  productions,  in 
which  is  seen  the  infiuence  of  Gior- 
gione.' — K.  The  contrast  between 
the  undrapod  and  the  gaudily  be- 
decked figure  would  have  been  better 
expressed  by  the  words  Artless  and 
Conventional. 

148  Valentin  :  Prodigal  Son. 

149  Bonifazio  Veneziano :  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.  '  Either  a  fceblo 
work  of  the  School,  or  an  old  copy.' — 
M. 
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110  Cflmmf/r//o  :  Virgin  and  ('hild 
with  S.  Anna.  'Unplcasing,  but  re- 
markably able' — M. 

l^ij  Bonifazio  Veron.j  Senior:  Sons 
of  Zebedee. 

163  Palma  Vecchio  :  *Virgin  and 
Child,  blessing  a  female  suppliant, 
between   SS.   Anthony   and   Jerome. 

*  The  Madonna  looks  like  a  Roman- 
esque peasant  girl.  Probably  of  his 
middle  period  (1514-18).'— M. 

164  Cariani :  Virgin  and  Child, 
■with  St.  Peter.  '  The  drawing  is  poor ; 
the  figures  are  trivial  and  plebeian ; 
the  Child  is  heavy,  coarse,  and  with- 
out grace  of  movement ;  and  the  clouds 
are  woolly.  The  colouring,  however, 
is  refined  and  glowing.' — M. 

170  Titian:  *Cupids,  Venus,  and 
Graces  ;  '  a  magnificent  piece  of  colour- 
ing, and  probably  of  the  painter's 
matured  period.' — M.  'One  amorino 
tries  by  fair  words  to  get  permission 
to  flv  away,  while  the  other  is  bound.' 
—Cic. 

171  Pordenone :  Holy  Family,  with 
SS.  Jerome  and  Catharine,  and  land- 
scape background  ;  '  one  of  his  coarsest 
works.' — M. 

176  Bellini:  Small  Virgin  and 
Child  (early).  '  The  picture  has  little 
merit,  and  is  only  by  some  pupil  or 
imitator,  probably  Bissoio.' — M. 

111  Buqiardini :  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  Catharine. 

181  JDosso  Dossi  :  *Saul  and  David, 
with  the  head  of  Goliath.  '  A  grandly 
painted  picture.' — K.  'One  of  his 
later,  and  therefore  less  powerful 
works.' — M. 

185  Lor.   Lotto:    Male    *Portrait. 

•  Shows  a  remarkable  refinement,  a 
rare  power  of  seizing  character  and 
expression.' — K.  In'the  background 
is  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon. 

188  Titian :  *St.  Dominic. 

186  Bonifazio  Veronese(Jun.):  ♦Pro- 
digal Son. 

Returning  to  the  entrance,  we  turn 
to  the  rt.  into 

VIU.— 210  Fra  Bartolommeo :  Holy 
Family  (1511).  'The  composition  is 
apparently  that  of  Fra  Bartolommeo ; 
but  the  careless  execution  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  Mariotto  Alhertinelli.     It 


is  signed  with  the  red  cross  and  two 
interlaced  rings — the  former  referring 
to  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark  in  Florence, 
the  latter  to  the  two  friends  and  co- 
workers, Fra  Bart,  and  Mariotto.' — 
M. 

318  Carlo  Bold:  Virgin  and  Child. 

826  Lucas  Cranach  :  Venus  and 
Cupid  (1531).  '  A  fine  piece  of  colour.' 
—M. 

328  Andrea  del  Sarto:  Magdalen. 
'A  charming  little  picture  by  Dam. 
ruligo.'—M.  331  Virgin  and  Children 
with  Angels.  334  Virgin  and  Chil- 
dren— all  copies,  with  forged  mono- 
gram. 

336  Bugiardini :  Virgin  and  Chil- 
dren. 

343  Piero  di  Cosimo :  Virgin  ador- 
ing the  Child,  with  St.  John  and  two 
Angels, 

346  Sassoferrato :  Copy  of  Titian's 
Three  Ages. 

348  Botticelli:  Virgin  and  Chil- 
dren, with  six  singing  angels  (round). 
'  The  execution  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  one  of  his  assistants.  The  hands 
are  absolutely  lifeless,  and  the  hair  is 
treated  without  intelligence.' — 3/. 

350  Luca  Giordano)  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Ignatius. 

352  Florentine  School :  Holy  Family 
(round). 

IX.— 365  Pomerancio  :  Holy  Fa- 
mily. 

366  Florentine  School :  Virgin  and 
Children. 

309  Raphael :  *ExTOiiBMEN-T,  paint- 
ed after  his  return  from  Florence,  for 
the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia 
in  1506.  From  the  number  of  its 
designs  and  studies  it  evidently 
tasked  his  powers  to  the  utmo.st. 
'  The  execution  is  severe  and  careful, 
but  extremely  beautiful,  the  action 
true  and  powerful,  the  expression  of 
the  single  heads  as  fine  as  anything 
that  issued  from  the  master's  hand, 
while  the  modelling  of  the  Saviour's 
body,  the  work  of  a  painter  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  may  take- 
its  place  among  the  master- works  of 
Christian  art.'— X  Some  sketches 
for  this  picture  were  in  Sir  Thos.  Law-, 
rence's  collection;  the  finest  in  that 
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of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  The  prc- 
della,  Faitb,  Hope,  and  Charity,  is 
in  the  Pinacoteca  at  the  Vatican. 

371  Ridolfo  Gldrlandajo  :  St.  Ca- 
tharine. 

375  Umhrian  School :  Predella  — 
Entombment  with  Saints. 

376  Sncchi  :  *Portrait  of  Orazio 
Ginstiniani. 

377  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo :  Cruci- 
fixion, with  SS.  Jerome  and  Chrii-to- 
pher.  '  The  earliest  work  known  to 
bo  by  Pintoricchio.' — M. 

382  Sassoferrato  :  Virgin  and  Child. 

38G  Ferugino  :  St.  Sebastian. 

390  Oriolano  :  *Deposition,  with 
forged  signature.  A  fine  picture  by 
Gurofcdo  (about  1508), '  executed  care- 
fully and  with  a  good  understanding 
of  effect.'— iV. 

394  Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio :  St. 
Sebastian. 

395  Ferugino:  Ecce  Homo. 

397  Faphael:  Portrait,  'probably  of 
Pintorichio.  It  should  be  compared 
with  several  heads  of  Apostles  in  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Va- 
tican.'— M.  Formerly  attributed  to 
Jfolbein. 

396  Antonello  da  Messina :  Male 
portrait — about  1476.  '  The  expression 
IS  most  unpleasant,  but  the  eyes  are 
fuUof  life.'— iV. 

398  Taddeo  ZuccUero :  Christ  be- 
wailed by  Angels  ;  '  a  picture  of  great 
eftect,  in  which  the  painter's  original 
gifts  got  the  better  of  his  false  prin- 
ciples.'— K. 

399  Timoteo  della  Vite :  ""Portrait  of 
Raphael  as  a  boy  of  twelve. 

400  School  of  Itaphael:  Youtli. 

401  Ferugino:  Virgin  and  Child 
(copy).    402  S.  M.  Magdalen. 

408  Poutormo  :  *A  Cardinal.  '  One 
"f  his  finest  portraits.' — K. 

409  Garofulo :  Holy  Family. 

41 1  Vandyck :  Entombment ;  '  copy 
or  imitation.' — M. 

413  Giulio  Romano :  Good  copy  of 
llaphael's  Julius  II. 

416  Innocenzo  da  Imola :  Portrait. 

355  Saimo/errato :  Copy  of  Kaphael's 
'  Fornarina.' 

X. — 461  Solario  :  ""Christ  bearing 
the  Cro.s8 ;  *  recalls  the  style  of  Quen- 


tin  Matsys,'  and  is  undoubtedly  by  a 
Flemish  painter. — M. 

462  Sodoma  :  Pieta — darkened  with 
age.  459  Holy  Family.  '  The  execu- 
tion is  good,  but  the  vigour  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  early  Lombard  days  are 
no  longer  apparent.' — M. 

456  Gianpietrino  :  Virgin  and 
Child. 

425, 427,  440,  442,  463  Bacchiacca : 
History  of  Joseph,  in  five  small  paint- 
ings. 

439  Lorenzo  di  Credi :  *Virgin  and 
Joseph  adoring  the  Infant  Christ. 
*  Not  genuine,  but  by  a  skilful  Floren- 
tine painter.' — M. 

434  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci: 
*Leda — copy  of  a  fine  painting  by 
Sodoma. 

435  Marco  da  Oggionno :  ""Youth- 
ful Christ,  blessing. 

433  Lorerizo  di  Credi :  Virgin  and 
Children. 

429  Luini :  St.  Agatha.  470  Vanity 
(both  copies). 

424  Itaphael  (copy) :  Virgin  and 
Child  (Casa  d'Albi). 

XI. — Mosaics,  by  Marcello  Proven- 
zala:  492  Orpheus.  495  Paul  V. 
519  View  of  the  Villa  Borghese  in 
the  17th  cent.  514  Female  head 
(drawing),  '  by  some  inferior  imitator 
of  liernardino  dei  Conti.' — M. 

At  a  large  fountain-basin  of  grey 
granite,  ^  m.  b(;yond  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  built  Ijy  Vlg- 
nola  for  Julius  III.  in  1550.  The 
grounds  have  since  been  turned  into 
vineyards.  Here  a  by-road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the 

♦villa  di  papa  giulio,  built  at 
the  tame  time,  and  called  also  the 
Camera  Apostolica,  because  newly 
created  Cardinals  and  Ambassadors 
to  the  Holy  See  used  to  lodj^e  here 
on  their  arrival,  and  make  their  first 
entry  into  Home  from  the  Villa. 
Leo  XII.  established  within  its  walls 
a  Veterinary  College,  which  was 
transferred  by  Pius  VIII.  to  the 
Sapienza.  Here  was  established  in 
1888  a 
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Museum  for  tlic  ;inti(j[iutiey  foimd 
ftt  Civita  Castcllaiia,  the  yito  of  the 
ancient  Fulerii,  and  claewhore.  These 
are  partly  local  Falerian  products, 
and  partly  imported  Greek  ware;  and 
as  the  coiitents  of  separate  tombs  have 
here  been  kept  together,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  observe  bow  rude  and  primitive 
the  local  protlucts  often  were  when  the 
contemporary  imported  Greek  vases 
had  attahied  great  excellence.  The 
various  periods  of  (ireek  vase-painting 
being  now  ascertained,  it  is  possible 
to  date  the  tombs  at  Falerii  where 
such  vases  have  been  found.  By  this 
means  the  collections  in  the  upper 
galleries  have  been  arranged  in  thi-ee 
rooms  representing  three  successive 
periods  (Adm.,  p.  [3G]). 

On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
room  having  in  the  centre  an  archaic 
Etruscan  sarcophagus  in  terra-cotta, 
found  at  Cervetri ;  on  the  lid  are 
two  admirable  figures,  of  a  rare 
size,  for  terra-cotta.  There  is  also 
a  cofifin  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  made 
from  a  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  containing  a  skeleton,  with 
which  w^re  found  many  earthenware 
vases,  with  rudely  incised  figures  of 
animals,  and  others  of  a  light-coloured 
undecorated  ware.  Discovered  in 
March,  1889,  by  engineers  who  were 
draining  the  Lago  di  Castiglione — 
the  ancient  BegiUus.  On  the  walls 
are  hung  coloured  copies  from  some 
of  the  painted  tombs  at  Tarquinii 
(Corneto),  and  from  the  beautiful 
marble  sarcophagus  in  the  Museo 
Etrusco  at  Florence,  on  which  is  a 
finely  coloured  representation  of  a 
battle  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  This 
and  the  opposite  room  have  richly 
decorated  stucco  ceilings  by  Tadcleo 
Zucchero. 

In  the  1.  room  is  a  series  of  terra- 
cotta cornices  and  antefixal  ornaments 
which  had  served  to  decorate  the  ends 
of  roof-tiles  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Civita  Castellana.  These  antefixae 
are  made  from  moulds  and  represent 
alternately  a  winged  figure  of  Artemis 
Fersica  holding  a  lion  at  each  side, 
and  a  winged  bearded  figure  wearing 
a  Phrygian  cap  and  holding  a  torch 
in  each  hand.     The  Artemis  Persica 


was  a  frequent  subject  in  archaic 
Greek  art,  aud  mucli  of  the  archaic 
manner  is  here  still  retained  as  in  the 
figures  of  the  lions,  and  the  type  of 
face  of  Artemis.  But  the  free  render- 
ing of  the  draperies  both  in  her,  and  in 
the  figure  with  Phrygian  cap,  indicates 
a  period  as  late  perhaps  as  400  B.C. 
The  flat  cornices  consist  of  short  slabs 
which  were  fastened  by  iron  nails  to 
the  woodwork  of  the  roof.  These 
slabs  also  were  made  from  moulds  and 
constantly  repeat  the  same  pattern, 
which  is  generally  very  graceful  and 
indicative  of  Greek  influence.  The 
model  of  a  temple  erected  in  the 
grounds  (see  below)  shows  how  these 
terra-cottas  were  employed. 

Ascending  the  stairs,  we  first  enter 
the 

Hemicycle.  In  cases  along  the 
convex  wall  are  objects  belonging  to 
the  first  epoch  of  the  iron  age,  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Treia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiber,  at  its  source 
near  S.  Angelo.  Black  vases  of 
Villanuova  tvpe,  with  geometrical 
patterns  in  white.  Specimens  in  red 
clav  from  '  well-shaped '  tombs  found 
at  Narce  in  the  same  valley.  *Large 
cineraiy  vase  with  two  handles. 

On  the  opposite  or  concave  side  are 
trinkets  from  Narce,  found  upon 
bodies  which  had  been  buried  in 
ditches,  not  cremated.  Ornaments  in 
gold  and  enamel  of  Egyptian  form 
derived  through  the  Phoenicians. 
Vases,  some  of  silver.  Then  the  con- 
tents of  Chamber  tombs  (Tombe  a 
Camera),  with  Greek  vases,  and  others 
bearing  Etruscan  inscriptions.  The 
last  compartment  represents  the  best 
period  of  art  at  Narce,  before  its 
destruction. 

Vases  from  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and 
local  imitations  of  such.  02  *Threo 
large  vases  of  zinc  and  brass  (ori- 
calco)  and  silvered  bucchero.  (38  Fine 
Rhodian  Vase. 

Room  I.— Devoted  to  the  most  pri- 
mitive class  of  antiquities  from  Fa- 
lerii, consisting  of  rude  pottery,  bronze 
fibulae  for  fastening  dresses,  personal 
ornaments  in  gold,  amber  and  glass. 
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In  the  cenlnil  caae ;  Bronze  cinerary 
iim  in  the  form  of  a  bouse.  Vase  of 
black  ware  with  incised  patterns  and 
liaving  a  cover  in  imitation  of  tlie 
bronze  lielmet  with  which  vases  cod- 
taining  ashes  were  frequently  covered 
in  the  early  Italic  mode  of  sepulture, 
when  the  grave  consisted  of  a  circu- 
lar well  cut  into  the  rock  and  only 
large  enough  to  hold  the  vase  with 
the  ashes.  The  ridge  on  the  top  of 
this  vase-cover  represents  the  crest  of 
the  helmet.  Case  VII.  :  a  large  vase 
of  black  ware  with  two  rudely  drawn 
horses  confronting  each  other,  with 
which  was  found  the  Greek  kylix 
above  it,  with  two  large  symbolic  eyes. 
The  date  of  the  vase  is  550-500  B.C., 
and  that  would  therefore  be  the  date 
also  of  the  rude  local  ware  from  the 
same  tomb,  which  otherwise  might  be 
regarded  as  primitive.  Case  VIII. : 
Contents  of  one  single  Tomb,  com- 
prising Greek  vases  of  the  black  figure 
period  (550-500  B.C.),  local  bucchero 
nero,  silver  fibulae,  glass  beads,  trin- 
kets, and  a  sword.  At  the  windows: 
stone  Sarcophagus,  with  two  examples 
of  Tomhe  a  pozzo  (well-shaped)  and 
Tomhe  a  cipo  (hut-sliaped  sepulchres). 

Room  II. — Frieze,  with  interesting 
IGth  cent,  views  of  Rome.  Vases  of 
the  best  Greek  period,  4G0-400  B.C.,  in 
which  the  figures  stand  out  in  the  red 
colour  of  the  clay  of  the  vase.  Central 
case :  Small  vase  in  the  shape  of  a 
knuckle-bone  (astragalus);  ou  one  side 
a  lion,  and  below  an  Eros  flying  and 
holding  tendrils  which  decorate  the 
space  about  him,  all  finely  drawn,  in- 
scribed TIM  APXOZ  KAV[OS;onthe 
top  a  Victory  also  holding  tendrils 
which  serve  to  decorate  tlie  space  at 
lier  sides.  This  va.se  is  inscribed  also 
with  tlie  name  of  its  painter  Syriskos 
ZVPIZKOZ.  Rhytoii,  in  the  form  of 
a  dog's  head.  Large  crater  with  a 
dance  of  female  figures,  severe  red 
figure  stylo.  Vase  with  top  and  rim 
wanting,  Neoptolemos  holding  aloft 
the  infant  Astyanax  by  one  kg,  and 
ab<jut  to  strike  with  him  Priam,  who 
has  taken  r^fugu  on  an  altar.  On  the 
extreme  rt.  is  Andromache  tearing  her 
hair;    a  very  iine  piece  of  drawing. 


Below  this  vase  is  a  kylix  with  a 
young  huntsman  holding  bow  and 
arrows  in  1.  hand  and  bird  in  right, 
also  good  drawing.  To  the  rt.  is  a 
large  crater  in  a  later  and  somewhat 
more  florid  style  ;  Zeus  (  1 EVZ) 
seated ;  before  him  stands  Athene 
(A0HN  AA)  in  front  of  whom  Victory 
(Nike)  flies  holding  a  branch.  The 
Athene  seems  to  be  a  copy  from  the 
Parthenon;  behind  her  Heracles 
(HPAKAHZ)  with  lion's  skin.  Be- 
hind Zeus  stands  Hera  (HPA),  and 
behind  her  Hermes  with  foot  raised 
like  one  of  the  youths  on  the  Parthenon 
frieze  and  with  a  wing  in  his  hair; 
rev.,  satyrs  and  nymphs.  Staranos, 
two  figures  reclining  on  couches  and 
listening  to  a  flute-player,  the  style 
large  but  a  little  rough. 

Case  XI. :  Very  large  kylix  with 
design  painted  in  black  on  red 
ground ;  in  the  centre  a  bearded 
citharist  seated  on  a  couch,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  pattern  of  ivy. 
XIII. :  a  black  figure  hydria  ;  Perseus 
(name  inscribed)  beheading  Medusa  in 
presence  of  Athene  (name  inscribed). 
Large  red  figure  kylix  with  the  name 
of  the  painter  Hieron  incised  on  one 
handle  (HIERON  EnOIEZEN), 
groups  of  figures  standing  in  conversa- 
tion, a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  work 
of  this  excellent  Greek  artist.  XIV. : 
Broken  body  o-f  a  red  figure  vase  with 
battle  of  Greeks  and  Centaurs,  very 
spirited  and  carefully  drawn.  Above, 
a  large  crater  with  satyr  carrying 
wine-skin,  red  figure.  Cases  X.V.- 
XVII.,  several  good  red  figure  vases. 
Case  XIX.,  in  the  two  upper  shelves, 
late  florid  vases.  On  the  lower  shelf 
a  kylix  with  black  figures  :  Heracles 
drawing  his  bow,  witli  Athene  at  his 
further  side  armed  with  shield  and 
spear  and  striding  to  rt.  This  gi'oup 
is  i)laced  between  two  symbolic  eyes; 
under  one  handle  of  the  vase  lies  a 
dead  figure,  under  the  other  is  a  re- 
clining figure. 

Room  III. — In  CJa.se  XXII.  a  skull 
with  tho  g<;ld  setting  of  several  of  tho 
teeth.  A[)piirently  tlie  Law  of  the 
XII.  Tables  in  Itomo  had  exti-nded  to 
Falerii  so  far  as  concerned  the  bury- 
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ing  of  the  gold  settings  of  the  teeth 
of  defeased  persons. 

Specimens  of  Fulisean  style.  Vases 
of  the  period  of  decline — mostly  florid 
and  coarse.  The  best  probably  are 
two  stanini  (in  the  central  case)  both 
of  the  same  shape  and  the  same  sub- 
ject with  names  inscribed  on  a  line 
above  :  Zeus  seated  to  the  rt.  holding 
thunderbolt  and  sceptre;  before  him 
stands  Athene  holding  out  an  Eros, 
who  oflt'ers  a  wreath  to  Zeus ;  behind 
Zeus  stands  a  youthful  figure ;  below,  a 
swan  and  a  sheep  grazing.  Two  kylikes 
having  again  the  same  subject, 
Dionysos  and  a  nymph,  round  which 
is  a  border  with  a  Falerian  inscription, 
written  from  right  to  left,  Foied.vino. 
pipafo.cra.carefu,  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  Hodie  vinum  hibebo  eras 
careho.  On  one  of  the  two  vases  this 
inscription  is  less  complete  and  less 
accurate. 

In  the  centre  is  a  fine  *Vase,  red 
figures  on  black,  in  the  best  style  of 
Faliseau  art,  representing  Cephalus 
and  Aurora. 

Oases  A.  and  B.  contain  a  series 
of  rare  vases  of  grey  colour  witli 
patterns  partly  in  relief  and  partly 
coloured. 

We  now  pass  to  a  small  room  con- 
taining a  very  fine  terra-cotta  Rliyton 
and  some  gold  ornaments  and  objects 
in  bronze,  all  found  in  one  tomb.  In 
a  second  room  are  large  terra-cottas, 
among  which  is  the  upper  part  of  a 
figure  nearly  life  size,  the  face  resem- 
bling Alexander  the  Great,  but  pro- 
bably intended  for  Apollo,  and  a  torso 
of  a  draped  figure  in  which  the  borders 
of  the  drapery  are  richly  decorated 
with  floral  patterns  raised  and  coloured. 
Stone  head,  probably  of  Juno  Quirita. 
All  these  are  from  the  Temple  at 
Oivita  Castellana. 

In  a  closed  room  is  a  fine  *Sarco- 
phagus  from  Oervetri,  with  life-size 
figures  of  a  husband  and  wife,  earlier 
than  the  6th  cent.,  B.C.  It  is  in  terra- 
cotta, with  remains  of  colour;  and 
resembles  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  is  not  restored. 

In  the  grounds  to  the  rt.  is  a  full- 
sized  Model  of  a  Temple,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  found  at  Alatri  in  1889. 


Within  is  a  remnant  of  its   ancient 
frieze  and  ornamentation. 

Behind  the  Villa  is  a  pretty  Foun- 
tain with  marble  slabs,  and  an  under- 
ground corridor,  to  which  steps 
descend. 

[From  the  Villa  a  road  ascends  to 
the  1.,  and  passes  under  the  Area  Scuroj 
a  tunnel  30  yds.  long.  It  then  de- 
scends, crosses  the  broad  carriage-road 
which  unites  the  Ponte  Molle  with 
the  Porta  Salaria,  and  reaches  the 
(1  m.)  Mineral  Springs  of 

Acquacetosa,  with  a  well-house 
erected  by  Bernini  in  16G1.  From 
hence  a  path  across  the  meadows 
leads  in  20  min.  N.E.,  to  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  on  which  stood  Antemnae,  the 
•  Turrigerae  Antemnae '  of  the  Aeneid, 
one  of  the  three  cities  whose  daughters 
became  the  mothers  of  the  Roman 
race.  A  pleasant  pathway  skirts  the 
river  from  the  Baths  to  the  (20  min.) 
Ponte  Molle ;  or  the  traveller  may  re- 
turn to  the  carriage-road,  and  reach 
the  bridge  in  ^  hr.,  or  the  Porta  Salaria 
in  40  min.  (Etc.  37).  The  pathway 
leads  under  the  hill  of  tl)e  Vigna  Glori, 
near  the  Oasiuo  of  which  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Brothers  Oairoli,  who  fell 
upon  this  spot  in  Oct.  1807.] 

Eeturning  to  the  high  road,  5  min. 
beyond  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio  is 
the  little  Church  of  S.  Andrea,  with  an 
elegant  Corinthian  front  of  peperiuo 
and  a  flattened  dome,  erected  by  Vig- 
nola  for  Julius  III.  in  memory  of  his 
deliverance  in  1527  from  the  soldiers 
of  Charles  V.,  who  held  him  with 
tliree  other  bishops  as  hostages  for 
Clement  VII.  Further  on  a  carriage- 
road  branches  oflf  on  the  rt.,  winds 
round  the  low  clifts  of  tufa  f  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monti  Parioli^  and  leads 
near  tlie  Acqua  Acetosa  to  the  (3  m.) 
Porta  Salaria  (Rte.  37).  On  this  road, 
\  m.  beyond  S.  Andrea,  are  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  4th  cent.  Basilica  of 
St.  Valentine,  and  the  very  interesting 
adjacent 

f  Nearer  Rome  these  bills  are  formed  of  a 
coarse  variety  of  Travertine. 
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Catacombs.  Having  been  for  many 
years  used  as  wine  vaults,  and 
eventually  abandoned,  they  were  re- 
discovered by  Prof.  Orazio  INIarucchi 
in  1878.  Facing  the  entrance  is  an 
arch  with  paintings  of  Saints  on  either 
side,  tbe  central  part  having  been  a 
Crucifixion,  which  was  cut  away  by 
the  owner  of  the  wine-vaults.  On  the 
1.  is  a  fresco  with  the  name  of  Yaleu- 
tinus  scratched  beneath  it.  The  in- 
scriptions are  all  in  fragments,  but 
many  of  the  letters  are  extremely 
beautiful.  The  earliest  date  from 
A.D.  807. 

The  Catacomb  of  St.  Yalentine 
differs  from  all  others  in  the  simplifity 
of  its  plan.  There  is  no  labyrinth  of 
tortuous  passages,  but  only  a  kind  of 
pronaos,  out  of  which  open  three  short 
parallel  corridors,  communicating  by 
arched  alleys.  On  the  wall  of  the 
pronaos  is  a  singularly  beautiful  relief 
of  a  female  head.  A  higher  range  of 
galleries  is  perforated  in  the  cliff 
above. 

This  district  is  being  transformed 
into  the  Parco  Margherita,  a  large 
pleasure  ground  of  several  hundred 
acres,  crossed  by  broad  carriage-roads, 
and  extending  from  the  Ponte  Molle 
to  the  Porta  Salaria.  The  main  road 
continues  N.,  and  passes  on  the  rt., 
i  m.  further,  the  little  Chapel  of 

S.  Andrea  a  Ponte  Milvio,  erected 
by  Pius  11.  on  the  spot  where  he  met 
Card.  Bessarione  bringing  the  head  of 
8t.  Andrew  from  the  East  on  Apr. 
21  St,  14C2.  The  Chapel  now  belongs 
to  the  Confraternity  of  the  Trinita 
dei  Pellegrini,  who  have  here  a  little 
burial-ground.  The  circular  Temple 
in  the  garden  was  adorned  witli  four 
handsome  columns  of  alabaster,  which 
were  destroyed  by  lightning  on  Oct. 
5th,  1806,  and  replaced  by  four  of 
travertine.  Festa,  30  Nov.  A  statue 
of  the  Apostle,  by  Paolo  Jiomano, 
which  stood  within  the  building,  was 
also  shattered. 

1^  m.  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  is 
tiie 

Ponte  Molle,  a  corruption  of  Milvio, 


almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1815  on  foundations  of  the  Pons 
MiLVius,  erected  (b.c.  108)  by  the 
Censor  Marcus  Aemilius  Scaurus.  It 
was  here,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  Dec  , 
B.C.  63,  that  the  envoys  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  implicated  in  the  Catiline  con- 
spiracy, were  ai-rested  by  order  of 
Cicero ;  and  from  these  parapets  the 
body  of  Maxentius  was  hurled  into  the 
river  witli  his  spoils,!  after  his  defeat 
by  Constantine  5  m.  higher  up  on  the 
Via  Flaminia.  The  foundations,  and 
the  four  central  arches,  are  ancient. 
A  tower  formerly  stood  at  its  N. 
extremity  to  defend  the  passage,  which 
was  converted  in  1805  by  Valadier  into 
a  kind  of  triumphal  arch.  At  the  S. 
end  are  colossal  statues  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  Nepomucene,  at  the  N. 
a  rather  absurd  group  of  the  Baptism 
in  the  Jordan,  the  figures  standing 
20  yds.  apart — all  by  Moccld.  The 
Ponte  Molle  was  the  scene  of  military 
operations  on  the  14th  May,  1849, 
when  the  French  invading  army  under 
Geneial  Oudinot  attempted  to  carry 
it,  but  failed,  the  Romans  having 
blown  up  its  northern  arch.  This 
bridge  is  now  undergoing  considerable 
alterations. 

Beyond  the  bridge  are  several  much 
frequented  Osterie  (good  wine).  [A 
road  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river 
leads  S.W.  to  the  (2  m.)  Piazza  del 
liisorgimento  (Rte.  39),  and  E.  to  the 
(IJ  m.)  Race-course  (Tramway  on 
Racing  days),  passing  on  the  1.  tlie 
Rifle  Butts,  on  a  hill  beyond  which 
are  seen  the  Cavalry  barracks  occu- 
pied by  officers  belonging  to  the 
Scuola  di  Equitazione.  The  Race- 
course is  very  prettily  situated,  and 
is  best  viewed  from  the  Tor  di  Quiiito, 
which  rises  ^  m.  to  the  left  further  on. 
This  road  follows  the  track  of  the 
more  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  which 
falls  into  the  main  road  J  m.  beyond 
tlie  tower.] 

t  Tlie  Btory  of  the  seven  branched  candela- 
brum having  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  after 
the  defeat  of  Maxentius  is  a  mere  legend, 
founded  on  no  written  authority  ;  indeed  I'ro- 
copius  states  positively  that  the  treasureH  from 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  carried  from 
liome  to  Carthage  by  Oenserlc  in  a.i>.  455. 
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A  few  yards  N.  of  tlie  Pontc  MoUc 
the  road  divides — 1.  Via  Clodia 
(Rte.  59),  rfc.  Via  Flaminia.  Follow- 
inj^  the  latter  over  rising  ground  for 
H  m.,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  near  the 
mediaeval  Tor  di  Quinto,  wliicli  derives 
its  name  from  being  near  the  5th  m., 
reckf)iiing  from  the  Porta  Ratumena 
(p.  30).  A  short  way  beyond  we  cross 
tlie  Due  Ponti,  two  bridges  which  span 
the  streams  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
and  Inviolatella,  up  wliich  there  are 
good  rides  to  the  Via  Clodia  and 
Yeii.  Here  falls  in  on  the  rt.  the 
more  ancient  road  (see  above).  Soon 
after  the  plain  is  bordered  on  the  "W. 
by  a  ridge  of  hills,  with  precipitous 
escarpments,  composed  of  volcanic 
conglomerate,  which  extends  all  the 
way  to  Prima  Porta. 

h  m.  beyond  the  bridges,  an  artificial 
cavern  may  be  seen  at  the  hase  of 
the  cliff  on  the  1.,  which  once  served 
as  the  tomb  of  Quintus  Nasonius 
Ambrosius,  a  Eoman  citizen,  other- 
wise unknown.  Hence  its  name  of 
Sepolcro  dei  Nasonii,  which  has  been 
wrongly  associated  with  the  poet  Ovid. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  a  few 
paintings  detached  from  the  sides  of 
the  tomb.  It  was  discovered  in  1674, 
and  described  by  Bartoli  and  Bellori, 
who  have  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
decorations,  in  their  Picturae  Antiq. 
Partly  excavated  in  the  sides  of  the 
tufa  rock  which  forms  tiie  escarpment 
on  the  1.  of  the  road,  it  had  a  Doric 
front,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  in 
masonry.  The  ruin  was  much  injured 
in  1886  by  extensive  quarrjing  of  the 
adjacent  rock.  In  the  meadows  on 
the  rt.  are  several  ruined  sepulchres 
that  mark  the  line  of  the  Via 
Flaminia.  It  was  on  this  flat  that 
took  place  the  battle,  so  important  iu 
the  hi&tory  of  Christianity,  between 
Constautine  and  Maxentius  (a.d.  312), 
ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  who 
was  drowned  near  the  Ponte  Milvio. 

4  m.  from  the  Ponte  Molle  the  road 
crosses  the  Cremera  torrent  (now 
Valchetta),  descending  from  Yeii.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  lies 
Castel  GiuUleo  (Rte.  37),  to  which 
there  is  a  pleasant  drive  over  the  new 
iron  bridge.     A  mile  further  is 


Prima  Porta,  close  to  the  station  of 
AD  Saxa  Krr.UA,  in  ancient  times  tlie 
first  halting-place  out  of  Rome,  9  m. 
distant  from  the  Porta  Ratumena. 
The  name  was  derived  from  the  red- 
dish hue  of  the  tufa  rocks  which 
bound  the  Via  Flaminia  on  the  1. 
Signor  Piacentini  has  a  fine  collection 
of  marbles  ibuud  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Here  also  is  a  Sanitary  Station 
of  the  Agro  Romano,  with  a  Hospital 
and  resident  physician.  Rly.  to  Rome 
(p.  333),  now  abandoned.  On  the 
heights  to  the  rt.  stood  the 

Villa    Llviae    ad   Gullinns    Alhas. 

Ex(!avations  on  it  were  not  attempted 
until  1863,  when  amongst  the  first 
discoveries  was  the  fine  statue  of 
Augustus,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
Subsequent  researches  lead  to  the 
opening  of  a  suite  of  chambers,  richly 
decorated,  which  probably  formed  the 
lower  floor  of  the  Imperial  Villa,  one 
of  which  was  covered  with  j^aintirigs 
in  excellent  preservation,  representing 
a  garden,  in  which  the  plants,  flowers, 
and  birds  are  designed  with  great 
accuracy.  Amongst  the  latter  are  a 
number  of  white  pigeons  of  the  same 
race  as  those  seea  at  the  present  day 
about  Rome. 

Tins  Villa,  founded  by  Livia  on  one 
of  her  paternal  estates,  was  at  first 
named  Veientana,  from  being  in  the 
territorv  of  Veil.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  called  the  Villa  Caesarum  ad 
Gallinas  Albas,  from  a  legend  recorded 
by  Dion  Cassius,  Suetonius,t  Phny,:^ 
&c.,  that  an  eagle  flying  over  it  let 
fall  a  white  hen,  which,  lighting  on 
the  lap  of  Livia,  with  a  laurel-branch 
in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of  the 
race  of  birds  for  which  it  became  so 
celebrated,  while  the  laurel-berries 
produced  the  i^lautatious  from  which 
the  Emperors  were  crowned.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  Nero,  Suetonius 

t  LiviiB  olim,  post  August!  statim  nuptias, 
Veientanum  suum  revisenti  pretervulans 
Aquila  gallinam  albam  ramulum  lauri  rostro 
tenenteni,  ita  ut  rapuerat  demisit  in  gremium 
.  .  .  tanta  pullorum  solwles  provenit  ut  hodie 
quoque  ea  villa  ad  Gallinas  vocetur.— Sueton . 
in  Vit.  Galbae. 

+  In  villa  Caesarum  fluvio  Tiberi  imposita 
juxta  nonnm  lapidem  Flaminia  ViS,  qua  ob  id 
vocatur  ad  Gallina.s.  — Lib.  xv.  40. 
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states  that,  on  tlie  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  the  Julian 
line,  the  white  fowls  began  to  pine 
away,  and  the  laurels  to  wither,  the 
race  of  both  disappearing  with  the 
last  of  tlie  descendants  of  Augustus. 
The  Villa  occupied  the  table-land 
above  the  farm-house  Prima  Porta  in 
a  lovely  position,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent *ViEW  up  and  down  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber,  over  a  great  extent  of  the 
territories  of  Veii  and  Pidenae,  witli 
Sabina  and  its  lofty  Apennines  beyond, 
and  the  Alban  and  Yolscian  mountains 
to  the  south.  Tlie  modern  name  of 
Frima  Porta  is  derived  from  a  forti- 
fied gate,  which  was  still  standing 
about  1650. 

From  Prima  Porta  the  Via  Tiberina 
branches  to  the  rt.,  running,  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Tiber,  as  far  as  (14  m.)  Fiano,  a 
poor  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Flavixia,  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to 
the  family  of  Ottobuoni.  The  road 
passes  on  the  1.  two  large  breeding- 
farms  for  horses  and  horned  cattle — 
(4  m.)  Pi'oeojo  Nuovo,  the  property  of 
Prince  Chigi ;  and  (2  m.)  Eiano,  be- 
longing to  Prince  Piombino.  The 
latter  stands  2  m,  oft"  the  high  road. 
The  1.  hand  branch  from  Porta  Prima 
follows  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  leads 
to  (15  m.)  Uignano,  from  which  Monte 
Soracte  may  be  ascended  in  2  hrs. 

Soracte  (2265  ft.),  may  be  visited  in 
a  long  day  from  Rome  by  taking  the 
first  train  to  Borffhetto,  and  carriage  to 
(1  hr.)S^  Civita  Castellana,  and  thence 
lo  (2^  hrs.)  S.  Oreste.  Take  provisions. 
From  S.  Orcste  the  summit  may  be 
leached  in  ^  hr.  (see  Uandbook  to 
Central  Italy,  Rte.  35). 


ROUTE  39. 

FIIOM  THE  riAZZA  DEL  TOrOLO  TO  THE 
VILLA  MADAMA  AND  JIONTE  JLYlllO,  BY 
THE  VIA  COLA  DI  RIENZO. 

[Omii.,  p.  [22],  xi.  ;  Tramway,  p.  [28],  viii.] 

Leaving  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
(Rte.  1),  our  road  ascends  behind  the 
Fountain  adorned  with  a  figure  of 
Neptune,  and  crosses  the  Fonte  Mar- 
qlierita.  This  fine  bridge,  opened  in 
1890,  commands  a  beautiful  view 
looking  up  the  river.  On  the  1.  bank 
is  the  Mercato  Fuhhlico,  opened  in 
March  1894.  Beyond  the  bridge  the 
long  and  wide  Via  Cola  cU  Bieuzo 
leads  through  the  Quartiere  dei 
Prati,  a  flat  district  formerly  subject 
to  floods,  but  now  entirely  covered 
with  houses  and  important  buildings. 
Most  of  its  streets  bear  interesting 
historic  names.  To  the  1.  is  the 
Fiazza  Cavour,  with  a  monument  to 
the  Count,  and  on  its  S.  side  the  Fal. 
di  Giustizia.  To  the  rt.,  parallel  with 
our  road,  run  the  Via  Giidio  Cesare 
and  Viale  delle  Milizie,  between 
which  are  extensive  Barracks  of  the 
Carabinieri,  Infantry,  and  Royal 
Engineers ;  while  beyond  stretches 
the  vast  Campo  di  Marte,  a  drilling 
ground  covering  nearly  200  acres. 
The  Via  Cola  di  Rienzo  ends  in  the 
irregular  (1  m.)  Fiazza  del  Risorgi- 
mento,  from  which  the  Via  Amjeltca 
leads  direct  across  the  plain  to  (2i  m.) 
Fonte  Molle  (Rte.  38). 

[This  road  passes  on  the  rt.  the 
vast  Drilling  Ground,  from  which  a 
line  of  rails  (now  abandoned)  runs  to 
Saxa  Euhra  (p.  332).  1  m.  from 
the  Piazza  del  Risorgimento  it  cuts 
through  a  line  of  defensive  works 
descending  from  the  Fort  on  Monto 
Mario.  Ju.st  before  nuiching  th(3  river 
a  rough  road,  impracticul)lt;  for  carri- 
ages, turns  1.  to  the  (h  m.) 
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Villa  Madama,  so  called  because  it 
wiis  given  as  a  dowry  to  Madame 
Margaret  of  Austria,  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  Y.,  who  married  Alessandro 
de'  Medici  (Adra.  on  Sat.  only,  from 
9  till  sunset).  It  was  built  by  Giulio 
Romano  for  Card.  Giulio  de'  Medici 
(afterwards  Clement  VII.),  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael.  It  became  the 
property  afterwards  of  Ottavio  Far- 
ncse,  duke  of  Parma,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  ex -king  of  Naples,  but  has  long 
remained  untenanted.  The  beautiful 
*Loggia,  or  vestibule,  surrounded  by 
niches,  is  richly  decorated  with  paint- 
ings by  Giulio  Romano,  and  stucco 
reliefs  by  Giovanni  da  TJdine.  In  a 
small  room  beyond  are  ceiling  frescoes 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  in  their  chariot, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments, 
and  the  ]Medicean  arms  in  the  centre, 
by  Giulio  Romano.  They  are  en- 
graved in  Griiner's  work  on  '  The 
Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome 
during  the  loth  and  16th  Centuries.' 
The  front  towards  Rome  was  to  have 
consisted  of  a  hemicycle,  decorated 
with  half-columns  and  niches,  but  was 
never  completed,  and  is  now  almost  in 
ruins.  From  the  terrace  there  is  a 
lovely  *YiEW  over  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  In  the  garden  is 
a  large  and  picturesque  oblong  basin 
for  aFountain.  The  pedestrian  may 
return  by  a  road,  just  passable  for 
carriages,  which  skirts  the  fountain, 
and  soon  wnnds  to  the  rt.,  reaching 
the  high  road  in  \  hr.  About  10  min. 
further  is  the  Ponte  Molle  (Rte.  38).] 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza  del 
Risorgimento  is  the  site  of  the  de- 
stroved  Porta  Angelica,  leading  to 
St.  Peter's  (Rte.  29).  Our  road  turns 
to  the  rt.,  beyond  the  Piazza  along 
the  Via  Leone  IV.,  and  ascends  the 
Via  Trionfale,  skirting  the  base  of  the 
Monte  delta  Greta,  and  crossing  the 
stream  which  issues  from  the  Valle 
delV  Inferno  (see  below).  On  the  rt.,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  little  Church 
of  S.  Lazzaro,  founded  by  a  French 
hermit,  together  with  a  Hospital  for 
Lepers,  in  1187,  but  rebuilt  in  ir)36, 


and  given  to  the  Guild  of  Vinedressers 
in  lo98.  In  the  nave  are  six  ancient 
columns.  Station  on  the  2nd  Sun. 
before  Easter. 

The  road  now  ascends  in  curves, 
passing  on  the  1.  the  Church  of  S.  M. 
del  Eosario,  erected  in  the  16th  cent, 
by  the  learned  Giov.  Vittorio  de  Rossi, 
and  given  to  the  Dominicans  by 
Clement  IX.  in  1668.  The  Convent 
was  restored  by  Benedict  XIII.,  who 
occasionally  resided  within  its  walls. 
From  the  front  of  the  Church,  reached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  is  gained 
a  magnificent  *View.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  about  IJ  m.  from 
the  Piazza  del  Risorgimento,  stood 
the  interesting  little  Church  of  s. 
(Jroce,  built  by  Card.  Mario  Millini 
as  a  Chapel  to  his  \illa  in  1470,  and 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  new 
fortifications  in  1880.  It  occupied 
the  site  of  the  Oratoriu3i  Crucis, 
the  last  surviving  memorial  of  the 
Vision  of  the  Cross  which  appeared 
to  Constantine,  before  crossing  the 
Alps  of  Piedmont,  and  erected  on 
this  hill  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
spot  where  he  overthrew  Maxentius 
in  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  A  few 
yds.  further  on  the  summit  of  Monte 
Mario  (-455  ft.),  is  the 

Villa  Mellini,  now  included  within 
the  modern  fort,  and  only  to  be  visited 
by  a  permit  from  the  office  of  the 
Military  Engineers  in  the  Via  del 
Quirinale.f  It  was  built  by  Mario 
Mellini,  from  whom  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  derived  its  name.  Its  great 
attraction  is  the  magnificent  *View  it 
commands  over  the  city,  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  distant  mountains. 
Monte  Mario  is  interesting  in  a  geolo- 
gical point  of  view,  being  composed 
of  beds  of  the  tertiary  marine  strata 
clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest  those 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  or  Pliecene  period,  more  than  300 
species    having    been  obtained  from 

f  The  traveller  is  specially  cautioned  against 
trespassing  on  any  part  of  the  grounds  enclosed 
within  the  fortifications  on  this  hill, 
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tliis  locality.  They  are  to  be  found  on 
the  slopes  towards  the  Tiber,  behind 
the  Villa  Miularaa,  and  along  a  path 
leading  through  oak  woods,  about  a 
mile  farther  N.,  in  the  ravine  descend- 
ing from  the  Monte  della  Farnesina. 
This  hill,  together  with  the  Monte 
della  Creta  and  the  Janiculum,  was 
included  by  Cicero,  and  by  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age, under  the  general 
term  of  Monies  Vaticani. — B. 

In  excavating  a  moat  for  the  new 
fortress,  a  very  interesting  sepulchre 
was  discovered  by  the  engineers,  in 
the  presence  of  Prof.  Ijanciaui,  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  It  con- 
tained six  marble  sarcophagi  of  the 
Minicii  family,  and  the  cippus  of 
M:trcella,  daughter  of  Miuicius 
Fundanus  and  his  wife  Statoria,  who 
<lied  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  just 
b"fore  completing  her  thirteenth 
year.  Pliny,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  friend  Marcellinus  (v.  l(j),  speaks 
in  touching  language  of  her  virtues, 
lier  graces,  and  the  sorrow  occasioned 
by  her  untimely  death.  The  tomb  is 
now  in  the  cloister  of  the  Miiseo  delle 
Terme  (Rte.  21). 

Further  on  is  the  Villa  Stuart, 
beyond  which  the  road  divides.  To 
the  rt.  the  Vicolo  della  Camilluccia 
runs  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  afford- 
ing fine  views  of  the  Yalle  di  Acqua- 
traversa  (1.),  and  of  Rome  and  the 
Campagna  (rt.).  and  descends  upon 
the  (2  m.)  Via  Clodia  at  a  point  about 
2J  m.  from  Rome  (Rte.  50).  The  1. 
hand  road  leads  to  the  (1  m.)  Church 
of  8.  Francesco,  commonly  called  S. 
Onrtfrio  in  Campagna,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  Jeronymites  on  the 
Janiculum  (Rte.  34).  It  was  built 
oat  of  funds  left  by  Bart.  Neri,  Abbot 
of  S.  Onofrio.  Festa,  4  Oct.  In  this 
neigh bfjur hood  are  several  handsome 
Villas  and  good  Osterie,  which  have 
become  favourite  places  of  resort  for 
afternoon  excursionists  (excellent 
country  wine).  Just  beyond  the 
village  on  the  rt.  is  the  Forte  Trion- 
fahi,  and  nearly  opposite  a  gateway 
leading  t(j  a  ^'illa,  just  insidf^  which 
d(;ac«;udH  a  path  to  the  Valh-  ddV 
Jnferw)  (8<;o  below),     .y  m.  further,  on 


the  1.,  beyond  a  large  Poultry-farm, 
is  the  Stat,  of  S.  Onofrio  on  the  Rly. 
to  Viterbo  (Rte.  fi9).  The  road  goes 
on  to  (3^  m.)  La  Giustiniana  on  the 
Via  Clodia  (Rte.  59). 

From  the  Via  Leone  IV.  (p.  334), 
a  road  turns  1.  into  a  wide  valley 
in  which  are  several  potteries  and 
brick-kilns.  [To  the  1.  rises  the 
road  which  runs  round  the  Walls  of 
Urban  VIII.,  p.  [47].3  Continuing 
along  the  valley,  we  pass  under  a 
tine  (IJ  m.)  Viaduct  of  the  Viterbo 
Rly.,  120  ft.  high.  Bearing  to  the 
rt.,  we  reach  a  (1^  m.)  field  gate, 
where  the  road  ends.  Here  we  follow 
a  footpath  through  the  pretty  *Valle 
deir  Inferno,  avoiding  after  10  min. 
a  turning  to  the  rt.  20  min.  further 
we  pass  under  another  Viaduct 
(150  ft.),  and  continuing  straight  on 
ascend  in  20  min.  to  *S^.  Onofrio. 


ROUTE  40. 

FROM  S.  M.  IN  COSMEDIN  TO  THE  TUti 
FONTAXE,  BY  3I0NTE  TESTACCIO,  THE 
PROTESTANT  CEMETERY, THE  PYRAMID 
OF  CAIUS  CESTIUS,  AND  THE  BASILICA 
OP  S.   PAOLO   PUORI   LE  MURA. 

[Tramway,  p.  [28],  iii.] 

On  leaving  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin  (Rte. 
24),  tlie  Via  della  tSalara  passes  on  tho 
1.  after  2  min.  tlie  chapel  of  S.  Anna, 
where  the  ancient  Clivus  Fuhlicius 
a.scends  1.  to  the  Cliurches  on  tho 
Aventine  (Rt(!.  20).  Our  roatl  now 
becomes  the  Via  della  Marmorotu,  and 
soon  reaches  tho  Tiber.  At  this  point 
is  .suppo.scd  to  have  stood  tho 

Pons  Siblicius,  so  called  from  the 
wooden  beams  (>Suhiicae)  of  which  it 
was  constructed.  It  was  erect<:d  I)y 
Ancns  Marlins  (a. I'. u.  J 14),  and  was 
for  a  long  tinio  the  only  bridgo  that 
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crossed  the  Tiber.  Upon  this  bridge 
Horatius  Codes  withstood  the  army 
of  Persona  till  the  Komans  had  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  it  down  behind 
him.  It  suffered  frequently  from  inun- 
dations, and  was  restored  by  Tiberius 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  still  in  wood,  but 
upon  stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter 
Emperor  represents  this  bridge  as  a 
broken  arch.  In  780  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  a  flood.  In  the  15th 
cent,  the  stones  of  the  piers  were  re- 
moved by  Sixtus  lY.  to  make  cannon- 
balls,  and,  in  1879,  what  remained  of 
the  foundations  was  blown  up  along 
with  other  obstructions  to  the  course 
of  the  river. 

The  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius  is 
however  uncertain.  Prof.  Middleton 
thinks  that  it  led  out  of  the  Forum 
Boarium,  near  the  Circular  Temple ; 
and  that  the  foundations  usually 
assigned  to  it  belonged  to  a  later 
bridge,  built  by  the  Emp.  Probus 
about  A.D.  288.  (See  Prof.  Becker's 
pamphlet,  De  Eomae  Veteris  muris 
atque  portis,  p.  78,  note  56.  Leipzig ; 
Weidmann,  1842.) 

We  now  reach  the  Marmorata,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sites  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  most  of  the 
marbles  were  landed  which  the  Ro- 
mans imported  from  Africa  or  the 
East  for  the  adornment  of  their  city 
(see  p.  170).  Here  the  Tramway 
turns  to  the  1.  (see  below).  200  yds. 
further  down  the  river  are  ruins  of 
the  Eniporiurn,  in  opus  incertum — the 
earliest  known  example  of  the  use  of 
concrete.  Remains  also  exist  of  the 
quays  by  which  it  was  approached 
on  the  river-side — one  fragment  re- 
markable for  its  gigantic  blocks  of 
travertine,  the  others  of  reticulated 
masonry,  of  the  time  probably  of  Nero 
or  Domitian,  resting  upon  a  substruc- 
tion of  Lapis  Gabinus,  which  may  be 
seen  when  the  Tiber  is  low.  Nearly 
500  blocks  of  marble  were  found  here 
in  18G9-70,  in  the  excavations  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Baron  Vis- 
conti.  One  of  them  bore  marks  which 
showed  that  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
Emp.  Nero  from  a  quarry  in  Carin- 
thia;  another   an  unwrought  column 


of  Marmor  Afrirannm,  27  ft.  high  by 
5j  in  diameter,  nearly  34  tons  in 
weight,  was  carried  to  the  Janiculum, 
to  be  erected  there  in  commemoration 
of  the  Council  held  by  Pius  IX.  in 
1870,  but  that  site  was  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  column  was  erected  in 
the  Vatican  garden  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
1886,  in  honour  of  the  same  event 
(p.  281).  During  the  excavations, 
several  landing-places  leading  to  the 
Emporium,  and  mooring-rings  in  tra- 
vertine for  boats,  were  found.  On  one 
of  the  faces  of  this  quay  is  a  relief  of 
an  amphora,  probably  marking  the 
landing-places  of  wines.  An  extremely 
clever  account  of  these  excavations, 
by  the  Rev.  Luigi  Bruzza,  is  inserted 
in  the  Annali  delV  Islituto  di  Corri- 
spondenza  Archeologica  for  1871. 

In  this  neighbourhood  were  the 
HoRREA  Galeae,  one  of  the  extensive 
magazines  or  store-houses  of  ancient 
Rome,  in  which  enormous  quantities 
of  provisions  and  foreign  imports  were 
laid  up  for  public  consumption.  Th(!y 
occupied  the  whole  area  between  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine  and  Monte  Tes- 
taccio,  and  consisted  of  open  courts 
surrounded  by  chambers  two  stories 
high.  The  ground  appears  to  have 
been  owned  by  Servius  Galba,  Avhose 
Tomb  was  discovered  in  Jan.  1886, 
20  ft.  below  the  surface  close  to  the 
river.  It  was  of  tufa,  9  ft.  higli  and 
15  ft.  long,  with  a  single  block  of 
travertine  on  its  face  bearing  the  in- 
scription : — SER.  SULPICIUS.  SER.  F. 
GALBA.    COS.    PED.    QUADR.     XXX.       It   is 

in  the  Museo  Archaelogico.  This 
Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  must  have 
been  Consul  with  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  the  year  144  B.C.,  and  grandfather 
of  Sulpicius  Galba,  a  direct  ancestor 
of  the  Emp.  Galba.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  Horrea  were  found  elephants* 
tusks  to  the  amount  of  675  cubic  ft. 
of  ivory. — L. 

Our  road  now  turns  away  from  the 
river,  and  runs  S.S.E.  between  the 
slopes  of  the  Aventine  and  the  new 
quarter  of  Tcstacclo.  On  the  1.  is  a 
brick-faced  arch,  the  only  visible 
remains  of  the  Horrea  Galbae,  called 
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Area  di  S.  Lazzaro,  from  its  being  one 
of  the  Stations  on  the  Via  Dolorosa 
(see  below).  5  min.  further  a  broad 
carriage-drive  on  the  1.  leads  in  20 
min,  to  the  Colosseum.  The  Via 
Galvani,  its  continuation  on  the  rt., 
runs  straight  to  the  foot  of 

*Monte  Testaccio  (115  ft.),  an  isolated 
mound  with  a  circumference  at  the 
base  of  about  h  m.  The  researches  of 
Reifferscheid  and  liruzza  as  to  its 
origin  and  history,  liave  been  satisfac- 
torily completed  bv  Heinricli  Dressel 
(*Annali  dell'  1st'.',  vol.  50,  pp.  118- 
194),  from  whose  persevering  exam- 
iuatioa  of  the  diflereut  strata  of 
broken  ami^horae,  potters'  stamps,  and 
painted  or  scratched  inscriptions  found 
on  the  fragments,  it  clearly  results 
that  the  mound  is  entirely  formed  of 
broken  vases,  used  by  the  Romans  for 
the  conveyance  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts from  the  provinces  to  the  capital, 
and  nearly  all  from  the  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Baetica  (Andalucia),  in 
Spain. 

This  country  supplied  not  only 
Rome  but  also  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire  with  oil,  wine,  wax, 
pitch,  minium,  linseed,  suit,  honey, 
.sauces,  and  olives  prepared  in  a 
manner  greatly  praised  by  Pliny. 
Fragments  of  amphorae,  bearing  Spa- 
nish potters'  stamps  identical  with 
those  of  Monte  Testaccio,  have  been 
often  found  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  Fragments  of  African  vases 
exist  also  on  the  mound,  but  are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  warehouses  of 
the  adjoining  quay  (Emporium),  at 
which  the  vessels  were  imladen,  were 
periodically  cleared  of  empty  or  da- 
maged vases,  and  the  broken  pottery 
depfjsited,iu  compliance  with  an  Aedilo 
law,  on  the  site  of  Monte  Testaccio, 
the  surface  of  which  gradually  rose  by 
successive  discharges  of  such  frag- 
ments. 

In  order  U)  ascertain  the  exact 
period  at  which  this  spot  was  first 
appropriated  as  a  rubbish  heap,  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  examine  the 
lowest  strata  of  fmgments  by  siidc- 
ing  shafts;    but  it   is   approximately 


calculated  that  the  depot  Was  esta- 
blished about  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire. 

The  consular  dates  on  the  vase 
handles,  as  yet  found,  range  between 
A.D.  140  and  255,  and  they  prove  that 
the  N.  end  of  the  mound  had  already 
risen  to  more  than  f  of  its  present 
height  towards  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent.  Upwards  of  200  inscrip- 
tions, 'stamped  on  some  fragments 
found  in  the  upper  strata,  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  mound  was  still  in 
use  during  the  first  lialf  of  the  4th 
cent.  The  adjoining  gardens,  be- 
tween the  mound  and  the  Marmorata, 
have  furnished  vast  quantities  of 
similar  broken  pottery,  and  the  depot 
evidently  increased  beyond  its  origin- 
ally intended  dimensions  by  large 
masses  rolling  down  its  sides. 

Similar  mounds  of  broken  pottery 
at  Taranto,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
other  ancient  commercial  cities,  have 
evidently  been  formed  in  the  same 
way. 

Several  hundreds  of  amphorae,  of 
the  same  form,  stamps,  and  dates  as 
those  described  above,  were  excavated 
in  1732,  near  the  Lateran,  and  in 
1789  under  the  Pincian  Hill,  near  the 
Muro  Torto. 

The  summit  of  IMonte  Testaccio, 
marked  by  a  wooden  cross,  commands 
a  magnificent  *view.  There  were 
originally  three  Crosses,  indicating 
the  termination  of  the  Via  Dohrosoy 
which  began  at  the  Via  di  Boccadella 
Verita  (Rte.  24). 

To  the  W.  tlie  hill  overlooks  the 
enormous  Cattle  Makket  and 
Slaughter-houses,  erected  in  1885  at 
a  cost  of  200,000^.  They  comprise  an 
Establisliment  for  drinking  or  bathing 
in  blood,  open  gratuitously  to  the 
poor.  Towards  the  N.  is  the  INIunici- 
pal  Storehouse  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Public  Streets,  corresixmding  to 
the  ancient  Qistra  Silicariorum. 

Returning  along  the  Via  (ialvani,  a 
road  on  the  rt.  near  the  end  (»f  the 
street  leads  to  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery, open  from  7  a..m.  until  dusk 
(25  c).  It  has  an  air  of  romantic 
beauty  which  forms  a  striking  contrast 
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to  the  toml)  of  the  uuciciit  Roman 
and  the  massive  city  walls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it. 

Facing  the  entrance  is  the  grave  of 
Richard  Wyatt  ;  and  higher  up  to 
the  1.,  just  under  the  wall,  is  the 
tomhstone  of  Shelley,  with  the  in- 
scription : — Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Cor  Cordium.  Natus  iv  Aug.  mdccxcil 
obiit  VIII  Jul,  MDcccxxii. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

The  expression  Cor  Cordium  (heart 
of  hearts),  is  in  allusion  to  the  story 
that,  when  liis  body  was  burnt  on 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Spezia,  the 
heart  was  the  only  portion  that  the 
fire  did  not  consume.  The  poet's 
own  description  of  this  cemetery  is 
touchingly  appropriate  : — '  The  Eng- 
lish burying-place  is  a  green  slope 
near  the  walls,  under  the  pyramidal 
tomb  of  Cestius,  and,  as  I  think,  the 
most  beautiful  and  solemn  cemetery 
I  ever  beheld.  To  see  the  sun  shining 
on  its  bright  grass,  fresh,  when  we 
visited  it,  with  the  autumnal  dews, 
and  hear  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which 
have  overgrown  the  tomb  of  Cestius, 
and  the  soil  which  is  stirring  in  the 
sun-warm  earth,  and  to  mark  the 
tombs,  mostly  of  women  and  young 
people  who  were  buried  there,  one 
might,  if  one  were  to  die,  desire  the 
sleep  they  seem  to  sleep.'  See  also 
vShelley's  poem  'Adonais,'  in  which 
the  cemetery  and  the  pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius are  mentioned.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  monuments  bear  the  names 
of  Englishmen. 

Proceeding  to  the  rt.,  in  the  3rd 
row  from  the  Aurelian  wall,  is  buried 
Mr.  E.  Macbean,  the  Roman  banker ; 
in  the  4th,  near  the  end.  Lord  Vivian, 
H.B.M.  Ambassador,  to  whom  the 
honour  of  a  public  funeral  was 
accorded  in  Oct.  1893.  In  the  5th 
row,  half  way  down,  Mr.  Woodward, 
for  many  years  English  chaplain,  and 
John  Gibson,  the  sculptor.  In  the 
7th  William  and  Mary  Howitt. 
The  building  close  by  is  a  hall  for  the 


temporary  reception  of  corpses  of  any 
nationality,  intended  to  be  sent  abroad 
for  interment.  It  was  erected  by  the 
mother  of  General  King,  U.S.  Minister 
at  Rome.  The  ground  is  remarkably 
well  and  neatly  kept.  A  sum  amount- 
ing to  about  5000  fr.,  subscribed  by 
British  and  other  Protestants,  is  in- 
vested in  the  Italian  funds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  applied  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  repairs  and  the  keeper's 
salary. 

To  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the 
Old  Cemetery,  surrounded  by  a  dry 
moat,  and  now  no  longer  used.  Be- 
side the  gateway,  and  well  seen  with- 
out entering  the  enclosure,  is  the 
monument  of  John  Keats,  with  the 
inscription  : — '  This  grave  contains 
all  that  was  mortal  of  a  young  Eng- 
lish poet,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the 
malicious  power  of  his  enemies,  desired 
these  words  to  be  engraven  on  his 
tombstone :  "  Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water."  February 
24,  1821.'  This  monument  was  re- 
paired in  the  spring  of  1875,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre. 
The  late  Mr.  Warrington  Wood  exe- 
cuted for  it,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
marble  medallion  portrait  of  Keats, 
from  a  mask  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  Severn,  the  poet's  intimate 
friend,  who  lies  buried  beside  him. 
The  grave  of  John  Bell,  the  eminent 
writer  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  is 
close  by.  Nearer  the  Pyramid  is  a 
copy  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus 
(p.  277). 

The  *Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
now  the  only  sepulchral  pyramid  in 
Rome,  stands  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  who 
included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifica- 
tions. Like  all  the  ancient  Tombs,  it 
formerly  stood  outside  the  walls.  It 
is  a  massive  pyramid  of  brick  and 
tufa,  116  ft.  high,  covered  with  slabs 
of  white  marble  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  and  placed  on  a  square  base- 
ment of  travertine.  The  length  of 
each  side  at  the  base  is  33  yds.  In 
the  centre  is  a  small  chamber,  13  ft. 
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Ions:,  the  stuccoed  sides  and  ceilinp: 
of  whicli  are  covered  with  painted 
arabesques,  first  brought  to  light  by 
Ottavio  Falconieri,  and  described  by 
liim  in  a  dissertation  annexed  to  the 
work  of  Xardini.  These  arabesques, 
much  injured  by  damp  and  the  smoke 
of  torches,  represent  four  female 
figures  with  vases  and  candelabra. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  side  facing 
the  old  Cemetery,  but  the  interior  is 
nearly  always  flooded.  [Key  at  No.  1, 
Via  in  Miranda.]  At  two  of  the 
angles  are  fluted  columns  of  white 
marble,  discovered  during  the  excava- 
tions of  1663.  At  the  other  angles 
were  i^edestals  with  inscriptions,  and 
a  bronze  foot,  now  in  tlje  Capitoline 
Museum,  which  probably  belonged  to 
a  statue  of  Caius  Cestius.  The  in- 
scriptions relate  to  the  completion  of 
the  PvTamid  in  330  days  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C.  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
names  well  known  in  tlie  time  of 
Augustus — M.  Valerius  Messalla  Cor- 
vinus  and  L.  Junius  8ilanus.  There 
are  also  ancient  inscriptions  on  the 
monument ;  one,  in  large  letters,  is  re- 
peated on  the  E.  side.  Tlic  other,  on 
llie  front  facing  the  road  to  Ostia, 
records  the  completion  of  the  pyramid 
in  330  days.  C.  Cestius  was  of  the 
Poblician  gens,  a  praetor,  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  and  one  of  the  seven 
epulones,  apjwinted  to  prepare  the  ban- 
quets of  the  gods  at  public  solemnities. 
He  was  probably  tlie  person  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  from 
Epliesus,  and  in  his  oration  for 
Flaccus.  In  the  17th  cent,  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  was  buried  under  16 
feet  of  soil.  It  was  cleared  and  re- 
stored in  1663  by  Alexander  VII.,  as 
recorded  by  an  inscription  placed  be- 
neath those  already  mentioned,  and 
was  laid  open  towards  the  Via  Ostiense 
by  Gregory  XVI. 

The  Porta  San  Paolo,  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius  on  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Odiensis,  forms  oue  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  the  modern  entrances 
to  Ronje.  It  is  remarkable  as  tho 
fK'cne  of  Totila's  second  entrance  into 
Ilome.  Tho  inner  portion  is  mediae- 
val.    On  the  Wall  of  Honoriud  aro 


several  towers,  partly  rebuilt  in  the 
middle  ages  with  materials  taken 
from  older  buildings.  Inside  the  gate- 
way a  broad  road  leads  N.N.E.  to 
S.  Gregorto  on  the  Caelian  (Rte.  10), 
passing  on  the  1.,  after  5  min.,  a  well 
preserved  fragment  of  the  Servian 
Wall  (Rte.  29).  Our  road  continues 
due  S.,  passing  beneath  the  Civita 
Vecchia  Rly.,  and  reaching,  10  min. 
from  the  Gate,  the  interesting  site  of 
the  Cappella  S.  Salvatoke,  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege  of  1849.  It  stood 
on  the  1.  of  the  road,  and  raaiked  the 
spot  where  Plautilla,  a  noble  Roman 
lady,  met  St.  Paul  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom,  and  gave  him  her  veil  to 
bind  round  his  eyes.  Beneath  the 
Chapel  there  was  a  Crypt,  used  as 
early  as  the  1st  cent,  for  burial.  At 
this  point  also  commenced  the  sump- 
tuous Colonnade  of  marble,  having  a 
roof  covered  with  sheets  of  lead,  re- 
stored by  Benedict  III.  in  855,  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  from  sun 
and  rain  on  their  way  to  the  Ostian 
Basilica.  A  little  furtlier  on  the  1., 
after  crossing  the  brook  Almo,  is  the 
Cappella  del  Crocifisso,  commemo- 
rating the  spot  where  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  took  leave  of  each  other,  the  one 
to  return  and  be  crucified,  the  other 
to  go  forward  and  be  beheaded.  A 
canopy  over  the  door,  supported  by 
two  colonnettes  of  marble,  encloses  a 
rude  relief  of  their  separation.  This 
Chapel  was  given  by  Paul  IV.  to  tho 
Confraternity  of  the  Trinitk  dei  Pelle- 
grini in  1568.  Beside  the  altar  are  two 
little  shrines,  with  a  narrow  cornico 
of  mosaic  by  one  of  the  Cosimati. 
(Open  on  Easter  Tues.) 

[Close  to  this  spot  was  obser\'ed  the 
curious  ceremony  of  bathing  in  tho 
waters  of  the  Almo  the  image  of 
Cybele,  which  had  been  brought  to 
Rome  from  Pessinus  in  Galatia  (b.c. 
204),  'after  consulting  the  Sibylline 
books  on  the  issue  of  the  2nd  Punic 
War.'  The  imago  consisted  of  a 
meteoric  stone,  conical  in  shape,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  like  a  piece  of  lava, 
and  ending  in  a  sharp  point.  In  562 
it  was  placed  in  a  Temph^  of  Cybelo 
on  the  Palatine,   whence  Elagabalua 
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stole  it,  and  placed  it  iu  the  private 
Chapel  of  his  Palace.  Through  igno- 
rance of  its  value,  this  relic  appears 
to  have  heen  destroyed  during  exca- 
vations carried  on  by  Duca  Francesco 
di  Parma  in  1730. — L.  The  washing 
took  place  about  100  yds,  to  the  rt., 
at  the  point  where  the  Almo  falls  into 
the  Tiber,  and  where  the  sacred  image 
was  landed.  *  So  persistent  was  this 
pagan  custom  that  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  19th  cent,  an  image 
of  our  Saviour  was  annually  brought 
from  the  Church  of  S.  Martina  iu  the 
Forum  and  washed  in  this  stream.' — 
Macmillan.'^ 

10  min.  further  the  road  divides — 
the  rt.  branch  leading  to  the  W.  front, 
while  the  tramway  keeps  straight  on. 
Just  before  reaching  the  Cliurch,  the 
Via  dclle  Sette  Chiesc  leads  due  E.  in 
'i  hr.  to  S.  Schasfiano  (Ete.  42).  We 
now  reach,  1^  m.  beyond  the  gateway, 
the  Basilica  of 

*S.  PAOLO  FTJORI  LE  MURA,  called 
the  Basilica  Ostiensis,  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  carriage-road  to  Ostia. 
In  the  beginning  of  tliis  cent,  there 
was  no  Church  iu  all  the  world  more 
interesting  than  this.  It  was  the 
only  specimen  in  Eome  of  a  great 
Basilica  existhig  still  on  the  original 
lines,  and  for  British  travellers  it 
possessed  special  interest,  being  the 
church  of  which  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land were  protectors  previous  to  the 
Keformation,  as  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  France,  and  Spain  were  of 
the  Vatican,  Lateran,  and  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore. 

It  was  commenced  by  the  Emp. 
Yalentiuian  II.,  Theodosius,  and  Arca- 
dius  (a.d.  388),  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  Basilica  founded  by  Auaeletus, 
and  enlarged  by  Constantine,  over  the 
catacomb  of  Lucina,  a  Roman  lady 
who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
had  caused  the  remains  of  St.  Paul  to 
be  buried  in  a  tomb  upon  her  estate. 
It  was  completed  by  Honorius  iu  395, 
and  restored  by  Leo  III.  in  the  8th 
cent.  The  extreme  length  was  137  yds., 
transepts  93  yds.,  and  width  of  nave 
with  its  double  aisles  72  yds.     The 


nave  had  80  Corinthian  columns  in  four 
rows,  surmounted  by  a  fine  open  roof, 
formed  of  immense  beams  and  rafters 
of  pine-wood,  without  any  decoration, 
as  in  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
])eriod  at  Bavenna.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  138  columns  in  the  entire 
building,  most  of  them  ancient,  and 
forming  by  far  the  finest  collection 
of  monoliths  in  Europe. 

On  the  IGth  July,  1823,  this  noble 
Basilica,  in  which  Christian  worship 
had  been  uninterruptedly  celebrated 
for  nearly  fifteen  centuries,  was  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  roof 
took  fire  during  some  repairs,  and  fell 
into  the  nave  and  aisles,  where  the 
flames  rage<l  with  such  fury  that  the 
marble  columns  of  the  nave  were 
completely  calcined,  and  the  large 
poq^hyry  columns  of  the  altars  and 
those  which  supported  the  great  arch 
of  the  tribune  were  split  into  frag- 
ments. 

Under  the  high  altar  was  the  sarco- 
phagus of  St.  Paul.  The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  ca.st  at  Con- 
stantinople, part  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Sacristy,  the  portrait  busts  of 
tlie  Popes,  the  monuments  and  altars, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  The  only  portions 
which  escaped  the  fire  were  the  W. 
front,  with  its  mosaics  of  the  13th 
cent. ;  a  colonnade  erected  by  Bene- 
dict XIII.;  the  tribune,  and  the 
mosaics  of  the  13th  cent,  on  its 
vault ;  the  first  forty  portraits  of  the 
Popes ;  part  of  the  bronze  doors ;  40 
columns  of  the  aisles ;  and  some  sar- 
copliagi  with  reliefs. 

Immediately  after  this  disaster, 
large  sums  were  contributed  by  Ca- 
tholic sovereigns  and  princes,  and  by 
each  successive  Pope,  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  building,  according  to 
the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  original 
Basilica.  Tlie  transept  and  high 
altar  were  dedicated  on  Oct.  3,  1840, 
by  Gregory  XVL,  and  the  whole 
edifice  in  Dec.  1854,  by  Pius  IX.,  in 
the  presence  of  185  cardinals  and 
prelates,  assembled  in  Rome  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

The  usual  enti-ance  is  by  a  Corin- 
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thian  portico,  supported  by  twelve 
columns  of  Hymettian  marble,  which 
opens  into  the  N.  transept.  On  one 
of  these  columns,  formerly  in  the  left 
aisle,  is  engraved  the  name  of  Siricius, 
who  was  Pope  in  381. 

The  W.  Front  towards  the  river  was 
commenced  by  Pius  IX. ;  before  it  is  a 
square  atrium,  supported  by  large 
columns  of  pink  and  grey  Baveno 
granite,  and  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Italian  Government.  The  fa(;ade 
is  ornamented  with  modern  mosaics 
of  four  prophets,  the  sheep  between 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  Christ 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Models 
of  the  basilica  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
office  of  the  architect  close  by.f 

The  *Iiiterior,  130  yds.  in  length,  65 
yds.  in  width,  75  ft.  high,  is  most 
imposing.  The  great  size  of  the 
building,  the  polished  marble  pave- 
ment, and  the  four  rows  of  granite 
columns  which  support  the  double 
aisles,  produce  an  eft'ect  probably 
finer,  though  less  severe  and  chaste, 
than  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  Basilica.  Tlie  80  monolithic 
columns  of  grey  granite  with  Corin- 
thian capitals  of  white  marble  were 
quarried  at  Montorfano,  near  Ijaveno, 
on  the  Lago  IMaggiorc,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  on  rafts  to  the 
sea,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to 
their  present  site,  in  sailing-vessels. 
Beside  the  great  W,  door  are  two 
columns  of  Oriental  alabaster  (yellow 
streaked  with  chalky  white),  presented 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  also 
gave  the  four  shafts  of  the  same 
material  which  support  the  baldac- 
chino.  Two  large  Ionic  column^s, 
supporting  the  chancel  arch,  were 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia, 
sister  of  the  Emp.  llonorius. 

t  Constantine'rt  Ba.silica  face'l  the  opposite 
waj' ;  aiiii  was  w  very  small  tliat  its  entire 
leiij^tli,  iuclutliiiK  an  Atrium,  was  conjjjrised 
witliiii  tlifi  liigli  roail  ainl  tlie  K.  extremity  of 
tlie  existing  aisles.  The  leiij^tli  <»f  the  <  'linnii 
It.self  c<jrreMpou(ie<l  precisely  with  the  l)iea(lth 
of  the  pre-serit  transej)tri.  It  is  reumrkahle  tliat 
eiuli  of  these  two  eeleliiatcdCliurclics,  St.  I'cter's 
auil  St.  I'aul's,  has  clian^ed  au'l  reverse!  its 
oripntatlon, 


The  Ceiling  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
modern  carved  woodwork  and  gilding, 
but  is  greatly  inferior  in  effect  to 
the  plain  open  wooden  roof  of  the 
Theodosian  basilica. 

Above  the  piers  of  the  transept  and 
columns  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  are 
Medallion  Portraits  of  the  Popes, 
5  ft,  in  diameter.  All  those  subse- 
quent to  Innocent  I.  were  executed  in 
the  mosaic  workshop  at  the  Vatican. 
'  The  new  series  is  not  however  fanci- 
ful or  imaginary,  but  follows  the 
tradition  of  the  likenesses  as  they  were 
first  produced  in  the  5th  cent.' — L. 
They  were  copied  from  ancient 
frescoes  still  preserved  in  the  Con- 
vent (see  p.  343).  Between  the  win- 
dows of  the  Clerestory  are  scenes  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  by  modern  artists. 
The  windows  of  the  aisles  with  their 
figures  of  Saints  in  painted  glass  were 
shattered  by  an  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine  in  Jan.  1890,  The  colossal 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  nave,  are  by  Ohice 
and  Girometti, 

Over  the  Chancel  Arch  are  MosaicSj 
executed  by  order  of  Galla  Placidia, 
representing  a  large  medallion  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  24  elders  of  tho 
Eevelation,  and  restored  from  the 
originals  saved  from  tho  fire.  Above, 
the  Evangelistic  symbols ;  below, 
SS,  Paul  and  I'eter.  They  indicate 
an  important  transition  iJoriod  (440- 
4G2),  and  a  new  departure  in  the 
art.  The  earlier  Christian  symbolism 
had  passed  away ;  wo  see  winged 
angels  instead  of  the  little  naked 
genii,  with  their  grapes  ;  and  subjects 
from  tho  Kevelation,  instead  of  the 
idyllic  scenery  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  High  Altar,  imder  a  *Gotliic 
canoj)y  by  the  Florentine  Arnolfo 
(1285),  supported  on  four  columns 
of  red  porphyry,  stands  within  a 
larger  baldacchino  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster.  Tho  malachite  on  the  pede- 
stals was  presented  by  Nicholas,  lOinp. 
of  Russia.  Beneath  the  altar  is  tho 
body  of  St.  Paul,  his  head  being  pr(i- 
served  at  St.  John  Lateran.  The 
gravestone  is  a  plain  marble  slab, 
rudoly    engrayeil     wifih    the    letters 
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of  the  altar  (facing  W.)  is  the  highly 
decorated  Confession  of  St.  Timothy, 
where  his  remains  are  deposited. 

The  vault  of  the  Tribune  is  covered 
•with  gigantic  ♦Mosaics  (12IG-1227), 
possibly  copied  from  others  of  the  4th 
cent,  and  restored.  In  the  centre  is 
Christ  enthroned,  with  a  very  diminu- 
tive Pope  Honorius  III.  kneeling  at 
His  feet.  On  the  rt.  SS.  Peter  and 
Andrew  ;  on  the  1.  SS.  Paul  and  Luke. 
Below  are  the  Twelve  Apostles  with 
scrolls  and  palm-trees  and  two  angels. 
Outside,  on  the  face  of  the  arch,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  and  St. 
John  Bapt.,  formerly  on  the  W.  front. 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  dignity,  and 
we  are  refreshed  by  few  and  simple 
forms  (see  Kugler).  Below  stands  a 
modern  episcopal  chair,  and  on  either 
side  two  columns  of  pavonazzetto  saved 
from  the  ancient  Church,  and  brought 
originally  from  the  Basilica  Aemilia  in 
the  Forum,  The  raised  floor  is  paved 
with  disks  of  costly  marble,  among 
which  are  two  of  lumachellone  antico, 
with  large  embedded  snails.  Looking 
back,  on  the  E.  face  of  the  chancel 
arch,  is  a  medallion  of  Christ,  between 
SS.  Paul  and  Peter. 

N.  Transept. — Over  the  altar,  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  by  Cammuccini ; 
at  the  sides,  statues  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  by  Lahoureur,  and  S.  Bo- 
mualdo,  by  StoccliL  In  the  Chapel 
OF  St.  Stephen  is  a  statue  of  the 
saint  by  Rinaldi,  and  pictures  of  the 
Priests  in  Council  and  Stoning.  Next 
comes  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Bridget,  by  Carlo 
Maderno,  and  a  very  ancient  one  in 
wood  of  St.  Paul :  the  Crucifix  over 
the  altar  is  attributed  to  Pietro  Caval- 
lini.  Below  it  is  an  ancient  medallion 
in  Mosaic  of  the  Madonna,  before 
which  on  the  22nd  April,  1541,  St, 
Ignatius  Loyola  made  his  vows  (see 
Inscription  on  the  rt.). 

S.  Transept. — On  the  rt.  of  the  tri- 
bune is  the  Choir,  or  Chapel  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  designed  by  Carlo  Maderno, 
which   remains    nearly    as    it    stood 


before  the  fire.  Then  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Benedict,  with  a  sitting  statue  of 
the  saint,  by  Tenerani,  and  *  twelve 
most  exquisite  Doric-fluted  columns  of 
grey  marble  from  tlie  ruins  of  Veii. 
The  altar  in  this  transept  has  a  Mosaic 
of  Raphael's  Coronation  (Vatican), 
and  statues  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Sco- 
lastica.  Nearer  the  high  altar  stands 
a  very  curious  marble  candelabrum  of 
the  12th  cent.,  covered  with  sculp- 
tures by  one  of  the  Vassalectus  family 
(signed).  A  door  at  each  corner  of 
the  S.  transept  leads  into  a  Corridor, 
which  communicates  with  the  E.  en- 
trance to  the  Basilica.  It  opens 
immediately  upon  the 

♦Cloister,  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
monastic  architecture  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  columns  present  almost  every 
known  variety  of  form  ;  spiral,  twisted, 
fluted,  and  sometimes  all  three  com- 
bined. The  entablature  is  of  exquisite 
Cosmatesque  design,  but  most  of  the 
mosaic  ornamentation  has  been  mis- 
chievously picked  off"  the  columns. 
On  the  walls  are  Roman  and  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  and  several 
sepulchral  monuments  that  once  stood 
in  the  Basilica.  In  this  monastery 
Pius  VII.  lived  for  many  years  as  the 
Benedictine  monk  Gregorio  Chiara- 
monti.  He  was  on  his  death-bed  when 
the  fire  broke  out  which  consumed  the 
building,  and  died  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  disaster.  The  monastery  was 
given  to  the  Benedictines  by  Martin  V. 
in  1424. 

In  the  Vestibule  of  the  Corridor 
is  a  huge  sitting  statue  of  Gregory 
XVI.  by  Rinaldi,  and  some  mediaeval 
mosaics  and  frescoes  from  the  ancient 
Church,  miserably  restored.  Among 
these  are  5th  cent,  busts  in  mosaic  of 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew.  On 
the  rt.  a  dotxr  opens  into  the 

Sacristy.  On  the  rt.  wall,  Virgin 
and  Child  with  SS.  Benedict,  Paul, 
Peter,  and  Giustina.  Elsewhere,  single 
figures  of  the  same  Saints.  An  inner 
room  contains  a  fine  sitting  Statue  of 
Boniface  IX.  (early  15th  cent.),  and 
the  original  silvered  *Bi{0Nze  Doors 
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of  the  ancient  Church,  sadly  damaged 
in  the  fire.  They  are  panelled  with 
54  oblong  scenes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  figures  of  Saints,  and  were 
executed  at  Constantinople  by  Staura- 
hios  in  1070.  The  doors,  which  are 
about  18  ft.  high,  were  originally 
double,  but  were  afterwards  joined, 
and  pierced  with  a  smaller  opening. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Convent  is 
a  corridor  overlooking  an  inner  Court, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
Pagan  and  Christian  inscriptions  in 
chronological  order  from  the  old 
Basilica.  Here  also  arc  preserved 
the  frescoes  from  which  the  likenesses 
of  the  Popes,  now  in  the  Church, 
were  taken. 

In  the  Library,  formerly  at  S.  Cal- 
listo  in  Trastevere,  is  preserved  a  cele- 
brated MS.  copy  of  the  Vulgate  or 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible  (seldom 
shown),  and  long  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  convent  by  Charle- 
magne. It  does  not,  however,  date 
farther  back  than  the  11th  cent.  The 
printed  books  number  al)Out  12,000, 
and  are  chiefly  on  divinity,  canon  law, 
and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  The  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  abbot,  a  hand 
grasping  a  sword,  is  surrounded  by 
the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
with  the  motto,  Iloni  soil  qui  mat 
y  pense,  indicating  the  protectorate 
formerly  exercised  by  ^British  sove- 
reigns over  the  monastery.  The  iso- 
lated and  undefended  position  of  this 
Basilica,  with  the  buildings  grouped 
around  it,  upon  the  liigh  road  from 
Ostia  to  Home,  rendered  it  specially 
liable  to  pillage,  and  in  84G  it  was 
ransacked  l>y  the  Saracens.  For  this 
reason  John  VIII.,  about  87.'),  rai.-.ed 
the  Fort  of  JoHANXiroLis,  wliicli  com- 
manded the  Tiber  and  the  three  roads 
which  led  to  the  sea-coast,  and  sur- 
rounded the  Monastery  with  a  wall. 
No  traces,  howev(;r,  of  this  fortifica- 
tion now  exist. — L.  Festa,  28  Dec, 
25  Jan. 

Issuing  from  the  N.  transept  of  the 
Basilica,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Cam- 
panile, a  co.stly  Ijut  incflt-clive  and 
unsuitable    structure    of    travertine, 


surmounted  with  a  circular  colonnade 
After  ^  m.  the  road  divides  at  the 
Osteria  del  Ponticello,  the  Via 
Ostiensis  bearing  rt.  towards  Ostia. 
Turning  to  the  1.,  along  the  Via 
Lauretitina,  we  ascend  for  ^  m.,  passing 
a  Fort  at  some  distance  on  the  rt., 
and  then  descend  towards  some  hil- 
locks prettily  clothed  witli  fir.  A 
gate  on  the  1.  now  leads  through 
avenues  of  Eucalyptus  to  the  cele- 
brated group  of  buildings  known  as 
the 

ABBADIA  DELLE  TRE  FONTANE, 
a  Cistercian  monastery  founded  by 
Innocent  II.,  its  first  Abbot  (Pagan- 
ell  i)  having  become  Pope  Eugenius 
III.  in  1145.  It  was  almost  aban- 
doned during  the  last  century  on 
account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  but  in  1868  was  transferred 
to  the  Trappists,  an  austere  branch 
of  the  Order,  under  whose  judicious 
cultivation  a  large  tract  of  surround- 
ing land  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
claimed and  planted  with  Eucalyptus 
and  olive-trees,  and  excellent  vines. 
The  grounds  are  entered  by  an  arch- 
way, having  traces  of  painting  on  its 
vault.  To  the  1.  is  the  Dispensary^ 
where  a  liqueur  resembling  Char- 
treuse, made  from  Eucalyptus,  is  sold 
by  the  monks. 

*SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  founded 
in  626  by  lionorius  I.,  restored  in 
772  and  800,  and  rebuilt  by  Houorius 
III.  in  1221,  is  a  good  specimen  of  an 
early  Cifristian  Basilica,  and  is  built 
entirely  of  brick,  with  very  lofty 
Nave,  but  low  transepts,  aisles,  and 
Choir.  In  front  is  a  portico  with  four 
granite  columns,  and  scanty  remains 
of  painting  on  its  outer  piers.  Tlui 
arches  of  the  Nave  are  supported  by 
pilasters,  seven  of  which  are  adorn(;d 
with  frescoes  of  the  Apostles,  from 
the  d(;sign8  of  Jlapluul,  but  painted 
by  his  pupils,  and  misera])ly  re.stor('d. 
The  Clerestory  has  round  -  headed 
lancet  windows  pierced  with  three 
vertical  rows  of  circular  opcmings,  now 
filled  with  glass,  but  originally  with 
aliil)a8ter  or  translucent  niarlde. 
Tliero  are  foursin)ilar  windows  in  tlio 
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"\V.  front.  The  roof  is  of  open  wood- 
work. Each  of  the  short  transepts 
has  two  chapels  opening  E.,  parallel 
with  the  Choir.  This  Church  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  visited 
hy  Siric,  Abp.  of  Canterbury  (a.d. 
990),  in  a  curious  MS.  at  the  British 
Museum.     Festa,  22  Jan. 

A  flight  of  steps  on  the  it.  ascends 
to 

S.    M.    Scala   Coeli,   which    stands 
over  the  cemetery  of  S.  Zeno.     The 
Church  derives  its  name  from  a  vision 
of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  celebrating 
mass  for  certain  souls  in  purgatory, 
when  they  appeared  to  him  ascending 
by  a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1582  by  Card.  Alessandro 
Farucse,  from  the  designs  of  Vignola, 
and  completed  for  Card.  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.     It 
is  an  octagonal  building,  with  a  central 
cupola.     The  vault  over  the   tribune 
has  some  mosaics  by  Francesco  Zucca, 
of    Florence,    from    the    designs    of 
Giov.  del  Vecchi,  considered  to  be  the 
first  works  of  this  kind  in  good  taste 
executed   in    modern    times.       They 
represent  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.    Zeno,    Bernard,    Yincent,     and 
Anastasius,  and  Clement  VIII.  with 
Card.  Aldobrandini  as  devotees.     On 
the  pavement  are   some   remains  of 
14th    cent,   mosaic.      Beneath    is    a 
Chapel,  with  the  cell  in  which  St.  Paul 
is  said  to  have  been  confined  before 
his  execution,  and  the  altar  at  which 
St.    Bernard    had    the    vision.      An 
underground    passage,   now    blocked 
up,   led    from    this    Church    to    the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul. 

An  avenue  leads  hence  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,  erected  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  supposed 
to  have  been  beheaded,  and  rebuilt 
by  Card.  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  from 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
in  1599.  Within  it  are  the  Three  Foun- 
tains which,  according  to  the  legend, 
sprang  up  where  the  head  of  the 
Apostle  bounded  as  many  times  from 
tlie  earth  on  being  severed  from  his 


body.  By  the  spring  on  the  rt.  is  the 
short  marble  pillar  to  which  he  was 
bound  at  the  time  of  his  decapitation. 
Tlie  central  pavement  is  a  beautiful 
Koman  mosaic  of  female  heads  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  discovered 
at  Ostia  in  1869. 

This  district  of  the  Campagna  is 
interesting  to  the  geologist  from  its 
numerous  pits  of  pozzolana,  which  is 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  quay 
(Porto  dl  Pozzolana)  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  for  shipment.  Just 
beyond  the  Abbey  a  road  strikes  1. 
to  (4  m.)  S.  Sehastiano  (Etc.  42). 


IIOUTE  41. 

FROM  S.  M.  IX  COSMEMN  TO  THE  VORTA 
S.  SEBASTIANO,  BY  S.  ANASTASIA,  THE 
BATHS  OF  CARACALLA,  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  SS.  NEREO  ED  ACHILLEO,  S.  SISTC), 
S.  CESAREO,  AND  S.  GIOVANNI  A  PORTA 
LATINA,  THE  COLUMBARIA,  AND  THE 
ARCH   OF   DRUSUS. 

[Tramway,  p.  [28],  iii.] 

Quitting  the  Piazza  della  Bocca 
della  Verita  at  its  E.  side,  and  turning 
to  the  rt.,  the  first  street  on  the  1. 
leads  to  the  Church  of 

S.  Anastasia,  an  ancient  structure 
of  Byzantine  origin,  rebuilt  in  759, 
1201,  and  1636,  and  finally  restored 
in  1817.  It  gave  a  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest  as  early  as  492.  In  the  nave- 
are  14  ancient  columns  built  up 
against  modern  pilasters,  seven  of 
wliich  are  in  fluted  Pavonazzetto 
marble,  with  Ionic  capitals.  In  the 
tribune  are  two  fine  columns  of  porta 
santa.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is  a 
recumbent  statue  of  the  patron  &aint, 
by  ErcoJe  Ferrata,  in  the  exaggerated 
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stylo  of  Bernini.  The  roof  was 
added  by  Card,  de  Cnnha  of  Portugal, 
and  various  memorials  of  his  country 
are  scattered  about  the  Church.  In 
the  1.  aisle  is  a  monument  to  the  cele- 
brated Card.  Angelo  Mai  (1854),  who 
was  titular  of  this  Church,  with  an 
inscription  in  I.atiu  verses  written  by 
himself.  In  digging  its  foundations 
several  fragments  of  walls  in  opus 
quadratum,  and  a  street  connected 
with  the  adjoining  Circus,  were  dis- 
covered. These  remains,  which  are 
among  the  most  important  yet  exist- 
ing of  the  Circus  ^laximus,  may  be 
visited  on  application  to  the  Sacristan. 
►Station  on  Christmas  Day,  and  on  Ash 
Wed.     Mass  every  Sun.  at  8. 

Ileturuiug  to  the  Via  dei  Cerchi, 
we  traverse  in  its  entire  length  the 
8ite  of  the 

Cirrus  Mnjcimus,  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  restored  with  con- 
siderable additions  during  tlic  Pie- 
public,  and  rebuilt  with  unusual 
splendour  by  Julius  Caesar.  Augustus 
embellished  it,  and  erected  on  the 
Spina  the  obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  During  his  reign  3500 
beasts  were  slaughtered  here  in  the 
Games,  The  Circus  was  damaged  in 
the  fire  of  Nero,  and  rc'stored  by 
Vespasian  Domitian  and  Trajan. 
Stone  and  marble  were  now  substi- 
tuted for  wood,  as  a  protection  against 
tire ;  tlie  structure  was  lavishly 
adorned  with  gold,  painting,  mosaics, 
columns,  and  statues  of  white  marble 
and  gilded  bronze;  and  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  the  Circus  mu.st  have  l>een 
the  most  magniticient  building  in  the 
world,  —J/.  Constantino  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  liis  son  Constantius 
erected  a  second  obelisk  on  the  Sjjina, 
now  in  front  of  the  Lateran.  In  the 
(jth  cent.  Theodoric  made  a  last 
atteDipt  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
Kplendour,  but  after  his  time  it  fell 
rapidly  into  ruin,  'and  for  many  cen- 
turies supplied  enormous  stores  of 
marbh-  to  feed  tlie  lime  kilns  of  the 
(hgraded  city.'—./.  11.  M  Its  length 
WHS  1'1\)  y<la.,  breadth  207,  and  circuit 
of  the  scjits  10»j7.  The  porticoes 
alone,  e.^clueive  of  the   attics,  could 


accommodate  150,000  persons ;  and 
the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  450,000.  At  the 
N.W.  end  were  the  carceres,  from 
which  chariots  started  for  the  race ; 
the  S.E.  extremity  was  curved.  A 
fragment  of  the  Capitolino  plan  of 
Rome  shows  this  Circus  with  the 
Septizonium  behind.  In  the  centre, 
beginning  about  ^  of  the  way  down, 
ran  the  S^nna,  a  long  low  platform, 
in  which  were  iixed  the  Metae,  or 
goals.  Among  other  objects  set  upon 
the  Spina  were  marble  eggs  and 
dolphins,  for  indicating  the  seven  laps 
of  the  race  as  they  were  run  (see  Sala 
della  Biga,  Rte.  32).  Over  the  Car- 
ceres  have  been  erected  hideous  gas- 
works, which  form  an  incongruous 
element  in  the  view  of  this  classic  spot. 
A  canal  10  ft.  wide  and  deep  separated 
the  arena  from  the  seats,  and  pre- 
vented the  beasts  from  reaching  the 
spectators.  Near  the  Circus,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Campus  Martius,  were 
the  Stabula  Fnvtionuin,  or  stablcs  of 
the  four  factions  of  jockeys  and  chario- 
teers— alhaia  (white),  prasina  (green), 
russcda  (red),  and  veneta  (blue) — 
named  from  the  colours  of  their  caps 
and  jackets.  Domitian  added  two 
more — the  f actio  aurata,  and  /.  pur- 
purea (p.  liiO). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  dei  Cerchi, 
the  Via  di  S.  Gregorio  h^ads  in  8  min. 
1.  to  the  Arch  of  Coustautine  (lite. 
10).  Close  to  tliis  point  of  junction, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
stood  the  Septizonium  of  Severus 
(Rte.  9).  300  yds.  further  we  enter 
the  Appian  Way,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pouta  Capkna,  from  which 
the  miles  along  this  classical  road 
were  measured.  It  was  called  by 
Martial  and  Juvenal  tlie  Drii)ping 
Gate  {Madida),  because  of  the  water 
which  trickled  down  from  tlie  channel 
of  the  Aqua  IMarcia,  which  j)assed 
over  it.  The  exact  position  of  the 
Gate  was  determined  by  tlic  discovery 
in  1584  of  the  first  milestone  of  the 
Via  Appia,  120  yds.  outside  tlie  Porta 
S.  Sebiistiano,  and  more  recently  by 
that  of  the  walls  themselves.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  cellar  of  the  Odcria, 
della  BorUi  Cajpena. 
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Further  on,  the  Villa  Mattel  stands 
out  conspicuously  on  the  1.  Here- 
abouts, on  his  return  from  victory,  the 
surviving  Horatius  met  his  sister 
Horatia,  and  stabbed  her  for  bewail- 
ing the  fate  of  her  slain  lover.  On 
the  rt.  a  lane  leads  to  S.  Balhina 
(Rto.  26).  About  %  m.  from  our 
starting  point,  immediately  after 
crossing  the  MarranUy  a  road  turns 
rt.  to  the 

♦baths  OF  CAIlACALLA,or  Thermae 
Antoninianae,  the  most  perfect  in 
Rome,  occupying  an  area  of  140,000 
sq.  yards.  They  were  commenced  by 
Septimius  Severus  in  a.d.  206,  chiefly 
built  by  Caracalla,  enlarged  by  Ela- 
gabalus,  and  completed  by  his  succes- 
sor Severus  Alexander.  They  could 
accommodate  1600  bathers.  The  baths 
themselves  occupied  an  oblong  rect- 
angular space  240  yds.  by  125,  in  the 
centre  of  a  square  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  jjorticoes,  gardens,  a 
stadium,  and  a  large  reservoir,  into 
which  the  Antonine  Aqueduct  (an 
arm  of  the  Marcian)  emptied  itself. 
In  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nincs,  forming  the  principal  approach 
to  the  Baths. 

A  square  ante-room  opens  into  a 
large  oblong  Court  (a),  having  on  the 
N.  an  apse,  and  on  the  S.  a  semi- 
circular tribune  (b),  which  retains  a 
part  of  its  brick  facing.  A  colon- 
nade, fragments  of  which  may  still 
be  seen,  surrounded  this  hall,  and 
supported  a  massive  vault  faced  with 
small  square  tilee,  many  of  which  are 
yet  visible.  The  fragments  of  mosaic 
pavement  arranged  against  the  walls, 
consisting  chiefly  of  marine  monsters, 
have  fallen  from  the  upper  floor.  The 
pavement  under  the  colonnades  has  a 
scale  pattern  with  a  graceful  floriated 
border;  that  of  the  tribune  was 
divided  into  squares  inserted  between 
parallelograms,  each  containing  a 
full-sized  figure  of  some  athlete. 
These  coarse  and  clumsy  but  interest- 
ing mosaics,  discovered  by  Count 
Velo  in  1824,  are  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.     From  the  tribune  we  enter 


tlie     largo    central  tepidarium    (e\ 

having    on   the    W.  side   the   frigi- 

darium  (ri),  and  on  the  E.  the  cali' 
darium  (e). 

Tlie  Frigidarium  was  arranged  for 
cold  swimming-baths,  its  floor  being 
sunk  some  3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  halls.  The  existing  pave- 
ment was  put  down  in  1870.  On  the 
side  towards  the  Via  Appia  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall,  strengthened  by 
jiilasters,  and  ornamented  with  niches 
for  statues  and  groups.  It  has  been 
identified  by  some  authorities  with  the 
Cella  Solearis  described  by  Spartian, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  gallery  sup- 
ported on  eight  columns  of  grey 
granite,  the  last  of  which  was  removed 
in  the  16  th  cent,  by  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  to  support  the  statue  of 
Justice  in  tlie  Piazza  S.  Trinitk  at 
Florence. 

The  Tepidarium  (c)  has  on  each 
long  side  three  recesses :  the  two  cen- 
tral ones  open  on  to  the  frigidarium 
and  the  calidarium;  the  four  others 
were  used  as  baths,  and  were  divided 
from  the  tepidarium  by  two  pillars  of 
red  porphyry,  fragments  of  which,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  richly  sculptured 
capitals,  lie  scattered  around. 

The  Calidarium  is  a  vast  circular 
vapour-bath,  projecting  half-way  into 
the  gardens  in  front  of  the  piscina. 
Twelve  granite  columns,  the  bases  of 
some  of  which  still  remain,  supported 
an  inner  gallery.  Of  the  eight  pi- 
lasters, which  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  support  the  cupola,  only 
two  are  now  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  but  the  span  is  so  enormous 
and  the  walls  so  thin  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  whole  circular  space 
was  ever  roofed  with  a  dome.  Here 
are  some  remains  of  marble  pavement, 
and  traces  of  a  hypocaust  and  flues 
for  heating. 

In  Nov.  1878  the  basements  of  two 
of  the  other  pilasters  were  excavated. 
One  of  these  (g)  is  pierced  for  a  fliglit 
of  22  steps,  descending  to  the  subter- 
ranean corridors.    At  the  foot  of  one 
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of    these    stairs    was   found    one    of 
Theodoric's  noted  brick-stamps — 

4-  REGDN  THEODE 
4-  RICO  BONO  ROME, 

the    first    indication    of   restorations 


having   been  made  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  by  that  provident  King. 

The  central  quadrangle  of  the 
Baths  stood  on  a  system  of  subterra- 
nean arches  and  vaults,  now  ruined 
and  inaccessible,  except  at  this  one 
spot.     '  Their  object  was  to  drain  the 
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FLAN    OF    THE    B.\THS   OF   CARACALLA. 


a,  u'.  Ojurts  with  prristyles. 

b.  Sc-inicircular '1  ribune. 

c.  'I'epidarium. 

d.  Frigidarium    or    Cold 

Swimming  IJath. 

e.  Calidarium. 


f.  Dressing-rooms, 
f .  Kntrance  HallH. 
g'  g.  Staircases   within   the 

Piers, 
h  h.  Rows  of  small  bath- 
rooms. 


i.  Ex(;rcising-groiiii(l,fiiKl 
Foot-race  Course. 

k.  lleservoir. 

1.  Seats, 
m.  Si)lia(;risteriiim  or 

Tennis-court. 


building,  through  which  so  many 
million  gallons  of  water  had  to  be 
daily  conveyed  ;  and  to  ntford  means 
of  communicatifiu  for  tlio  attendants, 
80  that  the  numerous  sluvcs  iu  s-ervice 


coidd  appear  from  underground,  with- 
out interfering  in  any  way  with  tlie 
freedom  of  the  persons  in  the  upper 
halls.'  Tlio  upper  ])art  <»f  tliis  Htair- 
case  loads  to  a  small  phitf-'nu,  trom 
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which    a   good   suivcy  of  tho  ruins 
may  be  obtained. 

The  S.E.  Court  (a)  was  completely 
excavated  in  1872.  Parts  of  the  mo- 
saic pavements,  usually  covered  in 
winter  witli  a  layer  of  sand,  though 
sunken,  are  well  preserved,  and  we 
may  easily  trace  the  ground  plan  of 
the  surrounding  colonnade.  The  co- 
lossal torso  of  Hercules,  placed  on  a 
fragment  of  a  column  of  Giallo  antico 
from  the  Marmorata,  was  discovered 
in  1871  under  tlie  Palazzo  di  Monte 
Citorio.  The  tsvo  beautiful  torsos 
were  dug  up  in  the  frigidariura  and 
the  tepidarium  :  the  cippi,  with  inscrip- 
tions, oil  which  they  stand,  belong  to 
the  Necropolis  of  the  Appian  Way.  A 
remnant  of  the  marble  frieze  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  N.  wall. 

In  a  room  at  the  N.W.  angle  is  a 
Bath  24  ft.,  to  which  descend  two 
steps  encrusted  with  marble. 

Under  Paul  III.  in  1546,  and  by 
the  labours  of  Count  Velo  of  Vicenza 
in  1824,  many  fine  works  of  ancient 
sculpture,    which     now    enrich     the 
Italian   museums,   came   to  light   in 
this   edifice.     Among  these   are  the 
Farnese  Hercules,  the  colossal  Flora, 
and  the   Toro   Farnese,  now   in   the 
Museum  at  Naples;  the  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  the  two  gladiators,  the  Venus 
Callipyge,  also  at  Naples,  the  Sarco- 
phagi of  green  basalt  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Vatican,  the  granite  basins  in 
the  Piazza  Farnese,  with  numerous 
reliefs,  cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and 
other  treasures,  most  of  which  have 
been  lost  to  Kome  with  the  other  pro- 
perty  of  the   Farnese  family.     Paul 
III.,  having  enriched  his  own  collec- 
tions with  this  abundant  spoil,  did  as 
much  harm  as  possible  to  the  ruins  by 
laboriously    stripping    the    walls    of 
the  greater  part  of  their  brick  facing, 
in  order  to  make  concrete  for  the  Pal. 
Farnese. 

The  baths  are  described  by  contem- 
porary historians  as  the  most  magnifi- 
cent edifice  of  Home.  They  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  been  quite  entire  in  the 
♦Jth  cent.,  until  the  destruction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges,  during  the  siege 
in  537,  rendered  these  and  the  other 
Thermae  completely  useless.      From 


that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  ruin. 
These  extensive  mins  were  the  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  poet  Shelley,  who 
wrote  here  the  principal  part  of  '  Pro- 
metheus Unbound.' 

Between  tlie  main  building  and  the 
Aventine  is  a  large  level  space  (z)  for 
gymnastic  and  athletic   sports ;    and 
higher  up,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the 
reservoir  for  water,  or  j'i^cina  (A:),  in 
connection  with  the  aqueduct  crossing 
the  Appian  Way,  over  the  so-called 
Arch  of  Drusus.     At  the  foot  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  piscina,  facing  the 
larger  area    reserved    for   gymnastic 
sports,  were  rows  of  seats  (I),  of  which 
only  the  slope  remains.     On  the  N. 
and  S.  of  the  area  are  huge  remains 
(jn)  of  semi-elliptical  form,  which  have 
been   conjectured  to  have  served   as 
tennis  courts.     The  outer  enclosure, 
nearly  400   yds.  each  way,  was  laid 
out    in   avenues  and    gardens.     The 
best  work  to  consult  with  regard  to 
these  Thermae  is  Blouet's  Les  Thermes 
de  Caracalla  (Paris,  1828). 

In  the  Vigna  Guerrieri,  behind  the 
Baths,  is  a  circular  Tomb  larger  than 
that  of  Caecilia  Metella,  but  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  access. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  on  the 
1.  is  the  Semenzaio  Comunale,  a  large 
Nursery  Garden,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Convent  of  S.  Sisto ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  grove 
and  Temple  of  the  Camenae.  Higher 
up  the  valley,  now  threaded  by  the 
Via  della  Ferratella  (see  below),  was 
the  Fountain  op  Egeria,  where 
Numa  held  his  interviews  with  that 
mysterious  nymph.  The  locality  is 
fixed  by  Juvenal's  description  of  the 
journey  of  his  friend  Umbricius  aiid 
himself;  the  place  was  then  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews  of  the  lower  orders. 

Sed  dum  tota  domus  rheda  componltur  uiift. 
Substitit  ad  veteres  Arcus,  madidamque  Cape- 

nam 
Ilic,  ubi  nocturnae  Numa  constituebat  aniicae. 
Kunc  sacri  fontis  nemus,  et  delubra  locantur 
.Judeis.  .    .    . 

Ill  vallem  Egeriae  descendimus  et  speluncas 
Dissimilcs  veris    ....      Jtiv.  .Sat.  III. 

'In  1887  it  was  buried  by  the 
military  engineers,  while  building 
their  new  hospital   ncnv  S,  Stcfajio 
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Rotonilo.  The  springs  still  make 
their  way  through  the  newly  made 
ground,  and  appear  again  in  the 
beautiful  Nymphaeum  of  the  Villa 
Mattei.'— i. 

Further    on,    to     the    rt.,    is    the 
Church  of 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  built  by 
Leo  111.  in  800,  and  restored  for  the 
Oratoriaus  in  1597  by  Card.  Baronius, 
who  was  titular  of  the  Church.  It  is 
of  Basilica  form,  supported  by  four- 
teen octagonal  columns.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  nave  on  the  1.  is  a  curious  pulpit 
brought  from  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite, 
with  a  beautiful  shaft  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps ;  on  the  rt.  stands  a  hand- 
some marble  candelabrum  of  the 
loth  cent.,  with  sculptured  ornaments. 
Above  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
Mosaics  of  the  time  of  Leo  III.  (79.5- 
816).  much  restored.  They  repiestnt 
the  Transfiguration,  with  the  An- 
nunciation on  the  1.,  and  the  Virgin 
Lind  Child  on  the  rt.  The  cano])y  over 
the  high  altar  rests  on  four  columns 
of  Marmo  Affricano.  On  the  screens 
are  panels  of  red  porphyry  framed  in 
Cosmatesque  mosaic,  and  surmounted 
with  four  candelabra.  In  the  Confes- 
Bion  beneath  are  relics  of  the  patron 
Saints,  and  of  S.  Domitilla,  a  member 
if  the  Flavian  family,  who  had  been 
banished  to  the  island  of  Ponza,  with 
her  servants  Nereus  and  Achilleus. 
After  their  martyrdom  she  conveyed 
their  remains  to  the  catacomb  which 
bears  their  name  on  the  Via  Ardeatina. 
rhey  were  transferred  hither  by  Card. 
Baronius  from  S.  Adriano.  Behind 
the  altar,  removed  from  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  on  the  Via  Ardeatina, 
IS  the  ancient  *Episcoi'AL  Chair,  from 
which  St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his 
ii8th  Homily ;  a  portion  is  engraved 
Dn  the  back  of  it.  The  arms  are  sup- 
ported on  lions,  and  at  the  back  is  a 
Gothic  gable  enclosing  a  jjointed  arch, 
richly  d(;corated  with  Cosmatesque 
mosaic  and  flanked  with  spiral 
Jolumns.  The  pavement  is  extremely 
beautiful.  On  a  marble  slalj  to  the 
rt.  close  by  is  preserved  the  appeal 
)f  Card.  Baronius  to  his  successors 
lot  to  alter  the  building,  or  remove 


any  of  its  antiquities.  Above  the 
chair  runs  a  handsome  marble  cor- 
nice, and  on  the  wall  is  a  painting  of 
the  Council  held  in  the  old  Basilica 
by  St.  Gregory.  There  is  a  good 
painting  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus 
at  the  Chiesa  Nuova  by  Ruhens.  (Fes- 
tival, May  12th;  Station,  4th  Wed. 
in  Lent.) 

From  a  garden  entered  at  No.  27, 
just  beyond  the  Church,  may  be  seen 
traces  of  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  Batlis  of  Caracalla,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  twenty  small  vaulted 
Bath-rooms,  two-stories  high,  with  a 
covered  corridor  in  front  of  each  row. 
Near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  area 
are  the  ruins  of  a  private  house  of 
Hadrian's  time,  partially  destroyed  and 
buried  by  Caracalla  to  make  room  for 
his  Thermae.  The  apartments  are  dis- 
posed on  three  sides  of  a  square  peri- 
stylium ;  tlie  walls  are  painted  in  fresco, 
and  the  pavements  decorated  with 
white  and  black  mosaics  of  consider- 
able beauty,  representing  hippocampi 
with  rams'  heads,  tritons,  nymphs,  &c. 
The  best  preserved  room  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  pcristylium,  is  the  Lara- 
Hum,  or  private  chapel  for  domestic 
gods.  These  interesting  ruins  have 
been  identified  by  Sig.  Pellegrini  with 
the  liorti  of  Asinius  PoUio,  mentioned 
by  Frontiuus. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  Church  of 
S.  Sisto,  a   very  ancient  foundation, 
which   has  given  a   title  to  a  Card, 
priest    since   the   8th   cent.      It   was 
restored     in     12G0     and     1488,    and 
barbarously  modernised  by  Benedict 
XITI.    in   1725.      Here  St.    Dominic 
first  established  his  Order  in  Rome, 
and    founded    the    Devotion    of    the 
llosary.    On  quitting  it  for  S.  Sabina, 
lie   placed  here    his    first    Nunnery, 
alterwards  transferred  by  Pius  V.  to 
SS.  Domenicoe  Sisto.   It  now  belongs 
to  the  Irish  Dominican   friars  of  S. 
(Jlemente.     Four  Popes,  SS.  Zephy- 
rinus,  Anterus,  Lucius,  and  Felix,  are 
buried    here.       Behind     the     choir, 
entered    through    the    Sacristy,    are 
some  remains  of  the  old  apse,  witii 
frescoes  of  four  Saints  uj)on  the  wall. 
The  brick  campanile  has  been  covered 
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witli  whitewash.  In  a  large  detached 
Chapter-house  are  pictures  recording? 
several  miracles  of  St.  Dominic.  Sta- 
tion, 4th  Wed.  in  Lent. 

Beyond  this  Church  the  Via  della 
Ferratella  leads  1.  in  15  min.  to  the 
Lateran,  passing  in  front  of  the  Porta 
Metronia  (closed).  At  the  junction 
of  the  three  roads  is  a  round  mediaeval 
Shrine,  with  a  niche  towards  each 
face  of  the  trivium.  Further  on  to 
the  rt.  is  the  Church  of 

S.  Cesareo,  originally  attached  to  a 
Greek  Basilian  monastery,  and  men- 
tioned by  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  It 
was  restored  by  Clement  VIII.  in 
1600.  The  raised  presbytery  is  en- 
closed by  an  inlaid  marble  screen, 
adorned  with  *Cosmatesque  mosaics 
of  great  beauty.  On  the  pavement 
behind  the  altar  are  some  curious 
figures.  There  are  two  beautiful 
columns  of  pavonazzetto  at  each  of  the 
side  chapels,  and  a  baldacchino  with 
four  columns  of  hroccatellone  at  the 
high  altar.  Behind  it  is  an  ancient 
episcopal  chair,  remarkable  for  its 
rich  ornamentation  and  carving,  and 
flanked  by  two  spiral  columns.  The 
marble  pulpit  stands  on  twisted 
columns  decorated  with  heads  of 
sphinxes,  the  mystic  Lamb,  and  the 
symbols  of  the  evangelists.  Opposite 
is  a  modern  Candelabrum  of  pavo- 
nazzetto on  an  ancient  base  of  por- 
phyry. The  mosaic  of  the  tribune, 
restored  in  1839,  is  from  designs  by 
Cav.  Arpino.  Station  on  the  Sat. 
before  Palm  Sunday.  In  front  of  the 
Church  stands  an  ancient  column  of 
red  granite.  [Here  the  road  divides, 
the  Via  Latina  or  1.  branch  leading 
in  5  min.  to  the  Church  of 

S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  founded 
by  Adrian  I.  in  772,  rebuilt  by  Celes- 
tin  III.  in  1191,  and  finally  restored 
by  a  Card.  Abp.  of  Paris  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  cent.  The  Church 
was  formerly  Benedictine,  afterwards 
Trinitarian,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Lateran,  who  have  syib- 
let  it  to  some  French  missionaries. 
It  has  a  good  mediaeval  boll-tower. 
In  the  nave  are  ten  ancient  columns. 


Around  the  doorway  and  on  the  altar 
are  some  mosaic  decorations  of  the 
Cosmati,  by  whom  also  is  the  pave- 
ment in  the  Chancel.  The  lowest 
step  at  the  high  altar  is  formed  of  a 
12th  cent,  frieze,  which  is  continued 
on  each  side  as  a  pilaster.  In  the 
garden  is  an  incised  marble  puteal. 
Festa,  27  Dec,  6  May  ;  Station,  Sat. 
before  Palm  Sunday.  To  the  rt.,  a 
few  yds.  further,  is  the  small  circular 
Chapel  of 

S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  erected  by 
Benoit  Adau),  a  French  prelate,  in 
1509,  on  tiie  spot  where  stood  the 
caldron  of  boiling  oil  into  which  the 
Evangelist  was  cast.  The  Chapel, 
which  has  been  twice  restored,  has 
a  curious  frieze  in  terra-cotta.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Latina,  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built.     The 

Porta  Latina,  now  closed,  has  a 
goovl  travertine  arch,  with  grooves  for 
a  portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates  of 
Honorius.  On  the  keystone  is  a 
Maltese  cross.  Outside  it  is  flanked 
by  two  semi-circular  towers,  and  has 
the  monogram  of  Christ  with  A  and  Cl 
on  the  keystone.  The  Aurelian  wall 
presents  a  series  of  fine  square  brick 
towers  between  this  and  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano  (see  below). 

The  adjacent  Columbarium  is  en- 
tered from  the  other  side  (p.  351).] 

Keturning  to  the  main  road,  we  soon 
pass  on  the  1.  the  entrance  to  the 

Tomb  of  the  Scipios  (25  c.),  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
historical  Ptoman  tombs  yet  dis- 
covered, but  now  of  little  interest, 
since  its  contents  have  been  removed. 
In  1616  an  inscription  on  a  slab  of 
pepertJio,  now  in  the  Barberini  library, 
was  discovered  here,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,  consul  in  a.u.c.  495,  who 
founded  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.  At  thiit 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
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Appiau,  and  Maflfei  pronounced  the 
inscriptiou  a  forgery.  In  May,  1780, 
the  brothers  Sassi,  then  owners  of 
the  ground,  in  enlarging  the  grotto 
underneath  the  gardener's  house, 
chanced  to  find  two  peperino  slabs, 
containing  the  name  of  P.  Scipio,  son 
of  the  Africanus,  engraved  in  red  let- 
ters; which  discovery  left  no  doubt 
that  the  sepulchre  of  the  illustrious 
family  was  not  far  distant.  Further 
excavations  were  commenced,  and  the 
tomb  and  its  contents  were  brought  to 
light.  Several  recesses  or  chambers 
were  discovered,  irregularly  excavated 
in  the  tufa,  with  a  sarcophagus  and 
numerous  inscriptions.  The  ancient 
entrance  was  towards  a  cross  road 
leading  from  the  Appian  to  the  Via 
Latina :  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  11 
blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and 
supporting  a  plain  cornice  moulding. 
Upon  tliis  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric 
column,  indicating  a  second  story. 
In  one  of  the  larger  chambers  was 
found  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of 
peperino,  bearing  the  name  of  L. 
Hcipio  Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  chambers  at  present  contain 
nothing  but  incorrect  copies  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican. 

The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers.  Childe  Harold. 

Scipio  Africanus  was  buried  at 
Litemum,  where  he  died;  but  his 
statue,  with  those  of  Lucius  Scipio 
and  Ennius,  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  family  mausoleum  at  Eome. 

Higher  up,  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
is  the 

Columbarium  of  Hylas  and  Vitaline, 
excavat(-d  in  1832,  by  Marcliese 
Campana,  and  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  still  in  good  preservation. 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  staircase  ia 
a  panel  of  coloured  mosaic,  enclosed 
in  a  frame  of  shells,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  Gn.  Pomponius  Hylas, 
and  Ponif)onia  Vital  in  is,  whose  ashes 
were  found  in  a  beautiful  glass  vaso 


now  in  the  Vatican  library.  This 
columbarium  was  built  by  the  Pom- 
ponii,  like  many  others,  as  a  matter 
of  speculation,  in  which  any  one 
could  purchase  places.  One  of  the 
inscriptions  refers  to  an  ornatrixy  or 
dressing-maid  of  Octavia,  sister  of 
Augustus,  the  other  to  a  pedissequus, 
or  footman  of  Tiberius.  Some  of  the 
recesses  have  beautiful  little  terra- 
cotta Temple-fronts,  picked  out  with 
colour.  The  paintings  and  the  stucco 
reliefs,  although  certainly  inartistic, 
are  important  from  the  subjects  they 
represent,  such  as  the  education  of 
Achilles  by  Chiron,  and  Oknos  twist- 
ing the  rope  of  rushes,  while  the  ass 
eats  it  up. 

We  now  reach  the  three  interesting 
and  well-i)reserved 

*Columbaria  in  the  Vigna  Codini, 
containing  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of 
persons  attached  to  the  family  of 
the  Caesars.  That  first  discovered 
consists  of  a  large  square  chamber, 
with  a  massive  pier  in  the  centre, 
supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  niches  for  receiving 
urns.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  down 
to  a  square  vault,  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  frescoes 
and  arabesques,  representing  birds 
and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium  equally  capacious,  but 
without  the  central  pier ;  it  is  called 
improperly  that  of  the  Freedmen  of 
Pompey :  in  it  are  several  inscrip- 
tions to  persons  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  as 
Medicus,  Obstetrix,  Argentarius,  Cim- 
halista,  and  to  a  certain  Hymnus 
Aurelianus,  librarian  of  the  Latin 
Library  in  the  Porticus  of  Octavia. 
On  the  floor  are  two  rows  of  smaller 
urns  belonging  to  the  members  of 
a  musical  confrateniity  or  club.  A 
third  Columbarium  nearer  the  road 
apjKiars  to  have  been  tenanted  by  a 
superior  class  of  occupants;  it  con- 
tains family  niches,  purchased,  as 
stated  on  the  inscriptions,  to  receive 
the  ashes  of  the  proprietor  and  his 
descendants,  and  often  enclosed  in  a 
large  and  decorated  recess.     Most  of 
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the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  time  of 
Tiberias,  as  members  of  his  household 
are  named — amongst  otliers  two  oflicers 
of  the  liibrary  of  Apollo  on  the  Pala- 
tine ;  and  Sotericus,  librarian  of  the 
Greek  Library  in  the  i'orticns  of 
Octavia.  A  curious  record  was  placed 
by  a  Roman  lady,  named  Synoris 
Glauconia,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
favourite  dog,  whose  portrait  accom- 
panies inscri])tion,  in  which  he  is 
designated  the  pet  or  delicium  of  his 
mistress.  A  very  toucliing  one  in 
verse  is  that  of  Julia  Prima  to  her 
husband.  A  slave  of  the  Emp.  Tibe- 
rius, whose  name  is  lost,  is  called 
Caesaris  lusor  (buftbon).  The  inscrip- 
tion continues  thus :  Mutus,  argutus,^ 
imitator,  Ti.  Caesaris  Augusti.  qui 
primum  invenit  eausidicos  imitari.  It 
seems  that  this  poor  man,  being  dumb, 
tried  to  divert  the  gloomy  temper  of 
his  master  by  imitating  tiie  gesticula- 
tions of  the  advocates  jdeadiug  in  the 
Forum.  It  is  know^n  how  deeply  the 
lower  classes  in  Rome  disliked  the 
crowd  of  solicitors  who  made  the 
Forum  resound  with  their  loud  and 
ceaseless  talking  from  morning  till 
night.  This  feeling  is  strongly  alluded 
to  in  the  graceful  memorial  of  L. 
Apisius  Capitolinus,  in  Marini's  col- 
lection, containing  a  prayer  to  the 
gods  to  keep  far  from  his  tomb  thieves, 
the  evil-eye,  and  above  all,  juriscon- 
sults. The  paintings  in  this  Colum- 
barium are  well  preserved.  The 
larger  sarcophagi  on  the  floor  were 
placed  here  long  after  the  original 
construction  of  the  columbarium.  To 
facilitate  approach  to  the  higher 
stories  of  niches,  the  tomb  had  on 
all  sides  wooden  balconies,  supported 
by  brackets ;  this  explains  the  many 
irregular  holes  in  the  walls. 

On  all  the  great  roads  leading  out 
of  ancient  Rome  considerable  numbers 
of  this  class  of  sepulchres  have  been 
found,  and  particularly  on  the  Appian, 
Latin,  and  Aurelian  Ways.  They 
bear  so  great  a  similarity  to  each 
other,  that  the  description  of  one 
will,  with  few  exceptions,  apply  to 
alb  They  were  called  Columbakia, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  re- 


sembling those  in  a  modern  pigeon- 
house,  which  contained  the  oUae,  or 
urns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  tlie  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  tho 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased  ;  but  they  ore  more  generally 
placed  in  earthenware  oUae,  sunk  into 
the  brickwork  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
Tliese  Columbaria,  from  tlieir  con- 
struction, were  capable  of  containing 
the  ashes  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons ;  they  were  more  generally  set 
apart  for  the  middle  classes,  freed- 
men,  and  persons  attached  to  the 
service  of  great  families,  and  were 
often  erected  near  the  tombs  of  their 
patrons.  Many  of  them  belonged  to 
speculators  who  sold  places  for  urns 
to  any  buyer. 

In  early  times,  until  the  5th  cent, 
of  Rome,  the  bodies  of  almost  all 
classes  were  buried  entire,  as  was  also 
the  custom  amongst  •  the  Etruscans. 
About  the  Gth  cent,  the  custom  of 
burning  the  remains  of  the  dead 
became  nearly  general,  although  the 
great  Patrician  families,  such  as  the 
Cornelian  Gens,  still  continued  to 
follow  the  ancient  mode  of  interment. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Empire 
cremation  was  universal,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  until  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  when  the  system  of  bury- 
ing the  bodies  was  again  introduced, 
and  generallv  followed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  It  is  to  this  latter 
period  that  are  to  be  referred  most  of 
the  sarcophagi  in  our  museums.  The 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interred  in  coffin-like  urns,  or  m 
niches  in  the  catacombs,  with  the 
bodies  always  entire;  no  instance  to 
the  contrary,  in  the  hundreds  of 
Christian  cemeteries,  having  been  yet 
discovered. 

A  short  distance  further  is  the  so- 
called  Arch  of  Drusus,  a  single  arch, 
built  chiefly  of  travertine,  with  re- 
mains of  entablature  and  pediment  on 
the  inner  side,  cornices  of  wliite  marble, 
and  two  columns  of  Giallo  antico  on 
the  side  nearest  the  gate.    An  arch 
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was  erected  on  the  Via  Appia  by  the 
Senate  to  Drusiis,  the  father  of  Clau' 
dius.  But  tlie  style  of  this  monument 
belongs  to  a  period  two  centuries  later 
than  the  Augustan  era ;  and  the  arch 
wias  evidently  built  by  Caracalla  to 
carry  over  the  highway  tiie  aqueduct 
supplying  water  to  his  Baths. 

Just  beyond  the  Arch  is  the  Porta 
8.  Sebastiano,  the  Porta  Appia  of  the 
Aurelian  "Wall,  with  two  fine  semi- 
fcircular  towers  of  brickwork  resting 
bu  substructions  of  white  marble 
olocks,  probably  taken  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Mars,  which  stood  outside  of  it 
on  the  left.  On  the  wall  to  the  rt.  of 
the  arch  is  a  graffito  of  St.  Michael 
uud  the  Dragon,  with  a  curious 
inscription  relating  to  the  repulse  of 
some  invading  force.  For  a  continua- 
tion of  the  road,  see  Rte.  42. 

7  min.  to  the  1.  is  the  Porta  Latina 
Csee  above),  and  ^  hr.  beyond  it  the 
Porta  S.  Giovanni  (Rte.  11). 

[About  ^  m.  on  the  rt.,  between 
this  and  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  are  the 
Bastions,  about  200  yds.  in  length, 
constructed  by  Paul  III.  in  the  l(Jth 
o€nt.,  from  the  designs  of  Sangallo. 
They  are  finely  built  of  brick  with  a 
deep  cornice.  Here  opened  the  Porta 
Ardeatina;  the  line  of  the  road 
which  passed  through  it  is  determined 
by  several  tombs  still  existing  in  the 
adjacent  vineyards.] 
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ROUTE  42. 

FROM  THE  PORTA  S.  SEBASTIAXO  TO  THE 
TOMB  OF  CAECILIA  SIETELLA,  BY  THE 
CHAPEL  OF  'DOMINE  QUO  VADIS,* 
THE  CATACOMBS  OF  CALLIXTUS,  THE 
CHURCH  OF  S.  SEBASTIANO,  AND  THE 
CIRCUS  OF  MAXENTIUS. 

On  the  1.,  immediately  outside  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (Rte.  41),  stood 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  where  the  armies 
entering  Rome  in  triumph  used  to 
halt ;  the  slope  descended  by  the  road 
being  tlie  ancient  Clivus  Martis,  men- 
tioned in  a  beautifully  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the 
Vatican.  In  tlie  Vigna  Naro,  120  yds. 
further  on  the  rt.,  was  found  the  first 
milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  now 
placed  on  the  balustrade  before  the 
Capitol. 

Passing  under  the  (4  min.)  Rly. 
viaduct  (Rte.  55),  and  crossing  the 
(3  min.)  Alma,  the  mass  of  ruin  on 
the  1.  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  Sepulchre 
of  Geta,  murdered  by  his  brother 
Caracalla.  2  min.  further,  behind  an 
Osteria,  on  the  rt.,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Priscilla,  wife  of  Abascantius,  a 
minion  of  Domitian.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  niches,  which  probably 
contained  statues  ;  the  circular  tower 
upon  it  is  mediaeval. 

Here  the  Via  Ardeatina,  which 
leads  to  Ardea  (Rte.  57),  branches  oft' 
on  the  rt.     On  the  1.  is  the  Chapel  of 

Bomine  quo  vadis,  so  called  from 
the  tradition  that  St.  Peter  in  his 
fiight  from  Rome  here  met  our  Saviour, 
who  to  the  above  enquiry  of  the 
AjOTstle  replied  Venio  Uoimiin  iteruni 
crucifuji.  On  the  floor  within  is  a 
marble  slab,  bearing  a  copy  of  the 
foot-marks  which  our  Saviour  is  said 
to  have  left  upon  the  pavement.  The 
original  is  preserved  at  S.  Sebastiano 
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(sec  below).  The  Chapel  was  rehuilt 
in  •  IGIO,  and  the  frunt  renewed  iu 
1G37.  The  precise  spot  where  the 
meeting  took  place  is  marked  by  the 
ronnd  Oratory  100  yds.  further  on  the 
Appian  Way,  rebnilt  in  1526  by  Card. 
Reginald  Pole,  on  ground  belonging 
to  the  English  College. 

[From  this  point  a  rough  cart-track, 
very  muddy  after  rain,  runs  1.  through 
fields  and  between  hedges  for  |  m.  to 
the  so-called 

Temple  of  the  Divus  Rediculus,  a 
family  Tomb,  probably  of  Annia  Re- 
gilla,  wife  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and  her 
six  children.!  Its  popular  name  is 
derived  from  a  tradition  that  a  temple 
was  consecrated  near  this  spot  to 
commemorate  the  'turning  back'  of 
Hannibal  from  under  the  walls  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  a  deluge  of 
rain.  The  Tomb,  which  stands  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  washed  by  the 
Almo,  is  well  built  of  yellow  bricks, 
with  red  in  the  base  and  pilasters, 
and  some  delicate  ornamentation  in 
terra-cotta.  It  had  a  portico  of  four 
Corinthian  columns,  now  ruined,  and 
a  second  story,  with  groined  vaulting. 

15  min.  higher  up  the  stream  of 
the  Almo,  or  Caffarella,  is  the  so- 
called  Grotto  of  Egeria,  which  was 
supposed  in  the  middle  ages  to  have 
stood  here,  instead  of  within  the  walls 
(Rte.  41).  It  is  the  Nymphaeum  of  a 
Sacred  Grove,  planted  by  Herodes  in 
memory  of  his  wife  Annia  Regilla, 
and  was  formerly  adorned  with  statues 
and  faced  with  slabs  of  marble. 

The  beautiful  clump  of  Ilex,  on  a 
hill  to  the  1.,  occupies  the  site  of  a 

f  Herodes  was  born  at  Marathon  a.b.  104. 
His  father  became  enormously  rick  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  treasure  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  son.  On 
coming  to  Rome  Herodes  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  and 
afterwards  married  Annia  Regilla.  She  died 
in  childbirth,  and  Herodes  was  accused  by  her 
brother  of  having  caused  her  death.  To  clear 
himself  from  this  suspicion  he  consecrated  a 
whole  tract  of  country  to  her  memory,  and 
built  a  tomb,  with  other  monuments,  in  her 
honour, — L. 


portion  of  the  Grove.     5  min.  higher 
up  stands  the  Church  of 

S.  Urbano,  adapted  to  Christian  uses 
in  very  early  times  from  the  Temple 
OP  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  cella  of 
which    it    preserves    almost    entire. 
Four  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  walled 
up  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1G34,  support  the 
vestibule.      The   interior  is   entirely 
of  brick,   and    almost   square.     The 
middle  stage  of  the  wall  is  divided 
into  panels   by  Corinthian  pilasters, 
and  painted  with  the  life  and  mar- 
tyrdom   of    SS.    Cecilia,    Tiburtius, 
Valerian,    and    Urban,    by    Bonizo 
(1011).     Over  the  altar,  Christ  bless- 
ing, with   SS.  Urban  and  John  the 
Evan.,   and   two    angels.     Opposite, 
over  the  door,  the  Crucifixion  (signed) 
— all  much  injured  by  restoration,  but 
extremely  interesting  as  works  of  art. 
Beneath  the  Church   is  a  crypt  in 
which  Urban  (230)  preached  and  bap- 
tized.   The   (Confession  was  painted 
with  his  image   beside  that  of  the 
Virgin    and  St.    John    by  order   of 
Paschal  I.  about  820. 

From  S.  Urbano  a  road  leads  W.  in 
15  min.  to  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Callixtus.  About  half-way,  on  the 
rt.,  is  the  approach  to  the  Catacomb  of 
Praetextatus  (see  below).  About  f  m. 
E.  of  S.  Urbano  are  the  Baths  of 
Acqua  Santa  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova 
(Rte.  50).] 

From  the  round  Oratory  the  Appiati 
Way  ascends  for  |  m.  between  walls, 
passing  a  succession  of  vineyards  in 
which  numerous  Columbaria  have 
been  found.  On  the  1.,  exactly  1933 
yds.  from  the  Gate,  were  those  of 
the  Freedmen  of  Augustus  and 
LiviA,  of  which  nothing  now  remains 
except  a  series  of  inscriptions,  above 
300  in  number,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  and  Capitoline  museums. 
The  tomb  was  well  illustrated  by 
Fr.  Bianchini  in  1727,  and  appears  to 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  no  fewer 
than  GOOO  servants  attached  to  the 
Imperial  Court  during  a  reigu  of  less 
than  fifty  years,  one-tenth  of  whom 
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were  in  personal  attendance  upon 
Livia.  In  explanation  of  this  enor- 
mous number  it  has  been  remarked 
that  many  of  the  servants  of  Augustus 
died  very  young,  and  that  their 
children,  brothers,  and  sisters  were 
sometimes  buried  with  them.  The 
sub-division  of  offices  was  also  absurd- 
ly minute,  extending  so  far  as  to 
assign  separate  duties  to  the  boy  who 
carried  his  master's  coat,  and  to  the 
governess  of  a  lady's  pet  dog. — L. 
In  the  Vigna  VagnoUni  is  a  very  large 
Columbarium  of  the  Volusii,  in  three 
divisions,  with  about  5000  loculi  for 
cinerary  urns. 

On  the  rt.,  nearly  Ih  m.  from  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  is  the  entrance  to 
the 

♦Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus,  situated 
beneath  that  triangular  space  which 
separates  the  Via  Appia  from  the  Via 
Ardeatina  or  Strada  della  Madonna 
del  Divino  Amore,  and  which  in 
classical  time  was  occupied  by  the 
Campus  of  the  god  Rediculus.  The 
Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus,  long  con- 
founded with  tliat  beneath  the  basilica 
of  St.  Sebastian,  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  the  latter;  it  is  very  extensive, 
and  has  been  only  partially  examined 
(see  Plan).  On  the  1.  inside  the  en- 
trance is  the  Ticket  Oflfice  (1  fr.). 
The  Catacombs  are  under  the  charge 
of  some  French  Trappists,  who  assign 
a  guide  and  tapers  to  each  party  of 
visitors  (no  extra  fees). 

We  descend  by  a  flight  of  ancient 
Btcps  (A),  which  date  from  a  period 
subsequent  to  Coustantine,  and  near 
which  stood  a  Churcli,  erected  over 
the  sjwt  where  Pope  Damasus  and  his 
family  were  buried.  Some  fragments 
of  its  walls  may  bo  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring farm-buildings.  At  the  foot 
of  the  steps  is  a  kind  of  vestibule  (B) 
surrounded  with  loculi  or  graves,  and 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions («  a)  scratched  on  its  stuccoed 
walls  by  devotees  and  pilgrims.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  invocations  to  the 
saints  and  martyrs  here  interred, 
mostly  written  in  a  very  barbarous 
style.  After  passing  a  sepulchral 
cubiculum  (F\  a  narrow  gallery  brings 


us  to  the  sepulchral  Chamber  (C)  of 
the  Popes,  in  which  were  deposited,  as 
shown  by  their  inscriptions  in  Greek 
chargnjters  (h  b  b  6),  the  bodies  of 
lM)an  (A.D.  230),  Auteros  (236). 
Fabianus  (261),  Lucius  (253),  and 
Eutychiauos  (283).  To  the  names  of 
the  two  latter  are  added  the  designa- 
tions of  eps.  and  martyr.  Some  of 
the  graves  remain  without  inscrip- 
tions ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  one  of  them  lay  St.  Sixtus  II., 
martyred  under  Valerian  (258).  |' 
Where  stood  the  altar  (a)  is  an 
inscription  composed  by  JPope 
Damasus  (384),  engraved  in  the 
beautiful  characters  of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  set  up  in  the  catacombs 
by  that  pontiff.  It  expresses  a  wish 
to  be  laid  near  the  other  Popes, 
although  in  his  humility  and  re- 
spect, he  dared  not  aspire  to  such  an 
honour : — 

Hrc  FATEOR  Damasus  volui  mea  coxdere 
Membua 

SED  CINERES  TI3IEO  SANCTOS  VEXARE  PlORUM. 

Pascal  I.  removed  the  remains  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Lombards.  Round 
this  cubiculum  aref^agment^5  of  twisted 
marble  columns,  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, one  of  which  served  probably 
to  support  a  credence-table.  We  next 
reacli  by  a  narrow  passage  a  larger 
crypt  (G)  of  irregular  form,  in  which 
were  discovered  the  remains  of  S. 
Cecilia.  They  had  been  placed  by 
St.  Urban  in  a  sarcophagus  («)  cut  out 
of  the  tufa,  but  were  removed  by  that 
general  plunderer  of  the  catacombs. 
Paschal  I.,  to  her  Church  in  tho 
Trastevere.  On  the  wall  are  7th  cent 
paintings  of  our  Saviour,  in  a  circular 
recess  (b),  where  burned  a  lamj)  at  the 
tomb  of  the  martyr;  adjacent  (c)  a 
full-length  figure  of  St.  Urban,  and 
above,  S.  Cecilia.  From  the  gallery 
(E  E)  open  several  cublcula  (F  F), 
interesting  for  their  paintings,  chiefly 
referable  to  Baptism  and  the  Eu- 
charist, the  fish  being  tho  principal 
emblem  of  the  former.  Over  a  nicho  » 
in  one  of  them  are  four  male  figures 
with  uplifted  hands,  each  with  their 
names;  in  others  are  peacocks,  em- 
blems of  immortality ;  Moses  striking 
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the  rock,  and  ascending  to  tlio  Mount ;  Banquet,  probably  of  the  seven  dis" 

a   Grave-digger  (Fossor)   surrounded  ciples  alluded   to   in    St.   John  xxi. 

with  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  the  All  these  belong  to  the  last  lialf  of  the 

Good  Sliepherd,  with  the  miracle  of  3rd   cent.     In   a  more  distant  cubi-* 

the  paralytic  taking  up   his  bed ;   a  culum  is  a  massive  roof-shaped  cover 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  PART  OP  THE  CATACOMBS  OF  S.  CALLIXTUS 
CONTAINING  THE  PAPAL  CRYPT. 


A.  Entrance. 

B.  Vestibule  with  scratched  Inscriptions. 

C.  Chapel  of  the  Popes. 

a.  Altar. 

b.  Graves  of  the  Popes. 

c.  Inscription  of  P.  Damasus. 

D.  Stairs  leading  to  Gallery  with 

of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble,  with  sculp- 
tures at  the  angles,  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  on 
which  stands  a  cock.  The  tomb  to 
which  it  belonged  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  body  of  Pope  Melchiades 


F,  F,  F,  F.  Cubicula,   or  Sepulchral    Chapels 

with  Arcosolia,  a,  a,  a,  a. 

G.  Cubiculum  of  S.  Cecilia. 

a.  Arcosoliura. 
&.  Portrait  of  Christ, 
c.  Paintings  of  SS.  Urban  and  Cecilia. 
II.  Gallery  leading  to  the  Cubiculum  of  S. 
Cornelius. 

(313).t     The   low   bench,  with  two 
higher  ones,  were  destined  probably 

t  The  last  Pope  buried  in  this  Catacomb. 

aiis  successor  Sylvester  was  interred  over  the 

•crypt  of  Priscilla.    After  410  all  burial  m 

Catacombs  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 
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for  catechumens  and  their  instructors. 
Ill  anotlier  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, ft  rare  occurrence  at  the  cata- 
combs. Further  on  are  three  large 
marble  sarcojihagi  containing  bodies 
preserved  under  glass.  One  with 
masks  at  the  angles  of  the  cover 
has  a  relief  of  a  female  in  adoration 
(Orante),  with  a  venerable  bearded 
figure  oil  either  side  —  perhaps  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  An- 
other urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  with  the  wave  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  8rd 
and  4th  cent. ;  the  space  for  the  name 
of  the  deceased  had  never  been  filled 
up.  On  the  third  sarcophagus  are 
early  Christian  reliefs  of  the  Raising 
of  Lazaru-s,  Adam  and  Eve  and  the 
serpent,  and  the  Healing  of  the  para- 
lytic. In  a  recess  in  one  of  the 
chambers  is  a  *  wall  painting  of  Christ 
aa  a  teacher,  surrounded  by  the  Vine, 
and  Genii  gathering  grapes  (Kugler, 
p.  9),  as  in  S.  Costanza.  The  Rotonda 
is  a  large  circular  chamber,  out  of 
which  open  four  cubicula  filled  with 
graves.  Not  far  from  it  is  a  long 
inscription  in  verse  in  honour  of  S. 
Eusebius,  with  the  name  of  the  person 
who  cut  the  original  in  two  vertical 
lines  (Furius  Dionisius  Filocalus). 
It  is  engraved  on  a  slab  of  marble 
whicii  had  served  at  an  earlier  period 
for  a  laudatory  inscription  to  Cara- 
calla  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianus.  The 
inscription  is  curious  from  it^s  reference 
to  tiie  Heresy  of  Heraclius,  during 
which  Eusebius,  who  is  designated 
Biniply  as  Hector,  became  a  voluntary 
exib-,  retiring  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 
In  the  part  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to 
the  Via  Appia  is  the  Cubiculum  of 
8t.  Cornelius  (252),  a  square  chamber, 
having  over  the  altar  a  wide  grave  or 
loculus,  from  which  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  removed  to  Compiegno. 
Fragmenta  of  an  inscription  were  dis- 
covered near  the  surface  during  the 
first  excavations  here  in  1841);  and  in 
18r)2.  ijuilt  into  an  adjoining  wall,  the 
remaining  letters  of  Cornclim  Martyr 
Ep.  On  the  aide  walls  are  rude  paint- 
iugs  of  SS.  Cornelius  and  Cyj)rian  ; 
the  latter  saint,  who  died  at  Carthage, 


was  also  buried  at  Compibgne,  and 
the  two  feasts  were  celebrated  on  the 
same  day.  Before  the  cubiculum  is 
a  short  pillar,  on  which  stood  a  lamp 
that  was  kept  constantly  burning  be- 
fore the  shrine.  The  oil  from  it  was 
sent  as  a  most  precious  gift,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  sovereigns.  In  the 
list  of  the  relics  bestowed  by  St.  Gre- 
gory on  Theodolinda,  and  bequeathed 
by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of  Monza 
{Uandhooh  for  N.  Italy),  it  is  desig- 
nated as  Ex  Oleo  Sancti  Cornelii.  On 
tiie  adjoining  wall  are  rude  paintings 
of  S.  Sixtus,  who  sufiered  martyrdom 
in  this  cemetery  in  a.d.  128,  and  a^ 
mutilated  Damasian  inscription.  Cal^P 
lixtus  himself,  the  founder  of  the| 
Cemetery  (223)  was  buried  elsewhere 
(see  Rte.  34). 

Above  the  crypt  in  which  Cecilia 
was  buried  was  a  Schola,  or  place  for 
the  annual  celebration  of  funeral  cere- 
monies, shaped  like  a  Greek  cross 
with  only  three  apsidal  sides,  and 
probably  built  by  Pope  Fabian  (236- 
250).  Here  Sixtus  II.  was  martyred 
together  with  his  deacons  Felicissimus 
and  Agapetus  in  258,  and  the  building 
nearly  clestroyed.  It  was,  however, 
restored  in  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  was  afterwards  turned  into  a 
church  in  memory  of  Syxtus,  who  had 
lost  his  wife  there,  and  of  Cecilia. 
Early  in  the  present  century  it  was 
used  as  a  wine-cellar,  but  was  re- 
opened as  a  place  of  worship  on  April 
20, 1882.  Its  walls  have  been  covered 
with  inscriptions  found  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Cemetery. — L. 

I3(;yond  this  chaml^er  are  others  with 
paintings  of  the  (iood  Shei)herd  and  I 
other   early   Christian   emljlems.      A/ 
fiight  of  steps  descends  into  tiie  lower 
galleries,  wliich  traverse  three  tiers  of 
these  subterranean  passages.     In  the 
lowest  or  fourth  story  are  several  un- 
disturbed loculi  :  on  the  marble  slab 
which  closes  one  of  them  is  the  name 
of  Itulina   in    Greek    letters,  and  on 
another    a  (ireek  Cross  beneath   the 
name  of  the  occupant.     It  is  proiiable  , 
that  the  paintings  in  the  upi)er  part  of  j 
this  Catacomb  date  from  the  2tid  cent. ;  *t 
those  at  a  lower  level  are  of  a  later  « 
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period,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  early 
Christians  to  commence  their  exca- 
vations near  the  surface,  and  to  extend 
them  downward  as  upper  galleries 
became  filled  with  corpses. 

Most  of  the  passages  have  flat  ceil- 
ings, and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  luminaria,  narrowing  towards 
the  surface,  and  spreading  out  below, 
so  as  to  illuminate  at  the  same  time 
two  or  more  crypts.  In  the  loth  cent, 
these  Catacombs,  with  others,  became 
the  secret  haunts  of  Pomponius  Laetus 
and  .his  Academicians.  In  1852  was 
discovered  a  rude  inscription  on  the 
ceiling  of  a  cubiculum,  in  one  of  these 
galleries,  dated  1475,  in  which  Pom- 
ponius was  styled  Pontifex  Maximus 
(see  p.  390). 

[120  yds.  beyond  St.  Callixtus,  the 
Via  Appia  Fignatelli  diverges  to  the 
1.,  leading  in  10  min.  to  the  Catacomb 
of  Praetextatus,  which  lies  on  the 
1.  of  the  road  to  S.  Urbano  (see 
p.  354).  It  offers  the  unique  example 
of  a  large  square  crypt,  covered  with 
some  of  the  finest  early  Christian 
paintings  and  arabesques,  representing 
foliage  and  birds.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  a  large  luminare  at  the  inter- 
section of  its  arches.  In  a  cubiculum 
were  buried  the  remains  of  SS.  Janu- 
arius,  Agapetus,  and  Felicissimus, 
deacons  of  Pope  S.  Sixtus  (p.  357). 
Behind  the  tomb  is  a  damaged  painting 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  later  times 
two  churches  dedicated  to  SS.  Tibur- 
tius,  Valerian,  and  Maximus,  com- 
panions in  martyrdom  of  S.  Cecilia, 
were  built  over  it.  In  another  part  of 
this  catacomb,  which  appears  entirely 
separated  from  the  Christian  portion, 
and  is  now  inaccessible,  are  three 
niches,  with  Mithraic  paintings  and 
inscriptions. 

'The  mysteries  of  Mithras — an 
oriental  worship  of  the  Sun — were 
introduced  into  Rome  about  a  century 
B.C.,  and  were  celebrated  in  caves. 
When  Christianity  became  popular, 
and  was  threatening  the  overthrow  of 
Polytheism,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
counteract  its  influence  in  the  reign 
of  Alex.  Severus,  who  himself  came 
from  the  East,  by  organising    this 


worship.  The  two  systems  of  religion 
became  therefore  mixed  up  together 
for  a  while ;  and  hence  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  in  Pagan  sepulchres 
symbols  and  arrangements  of  a  Chris- 
tian character,  and  in  Christian  Cata- 
combs Mithraic  features.' —  (Mac- 
millan.y} 

At  No.  37,  in  the  Vigna  Ban- 
danini,  on  the  1.  of  the  main  road. 
2  min.  beyond  this  turning,  are  the 
*  Jewish  Catacombs  (Adm.  9  to  5, 1  fr.). 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
an  oblong  atrium,  round  which  are 
benches  or  seats,  probably  for  the 
persons  who  attended  the  dead  to 
their  last  resting-places.  From  this 
we  enter  a  very  curious  double  cubi- 
culum, with  paintings  on  roof  and 
walls  of  human  figures,  a  female  with 
a  cornucopia,  a  winged  Victory  with 
a  palm  or  wreath,  genii,  symbols  of 
the  seasons,  birds,  fruit,  and  a  cadu- 
cous, but  without  a  trace  of  Jewish 
emblems.  Further  on  are  several  of 
those  graves  called  Cocim  by  Rab- 
binical writers.  They  are  sunk  in 
the  floor  across  the  gallery,  and  are 
arranged  in  tiers,  each  capable  of 
liolding  a  corpse.  We  next  reach  one 
of  the  principal  galleries,  out  of  which 
open  six  cubicula.  In  one  of  them 
are  paintings  of  the  seven-branched 
candelabrum  on  the  roof  and  walls, 
and  a  large  white  marble  sarcophagus 
sunk  beneath  the  floor,  with  traces 
of  gilding,  in  the  style  of  the  4th 
cent.  Along  the  galleVy  are  numerous 
loculi  or  graves,  some  with  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  scratched  on 
the  mortar  with  which  they  are  closed. 
To  this  succeeds  an  oblong  chamber 
open  to  the  sky,  but  originally  vaulted 
over,  the  floor  of  white  and  black 
mosaic,  the  walls  of  opus  reiiculatum, 
having  arcosolia  pierced  or  built  in 
them.  There  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  chamber  formed  a  part 
of  a  pagan  dwelling,  added  by  the 
Jews  to  their  cemetery  at  a  timo 
when  this  mode  of  interment  was 
no  longer  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
authorities. 

The  inscriptions  on  marble  slabs 
that  have  been  discovered  amount  to 
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nearly  200.  About  two-thirds  are  in 
Greek  letters,  although  generally  ex- 
pressing Latin  words;  the  remainder 
in  Latin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  deceased,  it  is  always 
to  functionaries  of  the  synagogue, 
such  as  rulers  (apxoi'Tes),  scribes  (7pa^- 
/xorets) ;  and  many  proper  names  un- 
mistakably Hebraic,  as  all  the  em- 
blems are — the  seven-branched  candel- 
abrum, the  lulab,  &c.  Not  a  single 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  character  has  yet 
been  found ;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to 
a  date,  namely,  the  Consulate  of 
Avienus  in  a.d.  502.  From  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble  fragments,  it  is 
evident  that  this  catacomb  liad  on 
various  occasions  been  rifled  of  its 
valuable  contents.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions were  displaced ;  they  arc 
now  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries 
near  the  places  wliere  they  were  dug 
up. 

Not  far  from  this   Catacomb  is  a 
smaller    one,   "which    appears    to   be 
entirely  detached  from  it.     It  is  en- 
tered through  a  handsome  atrium  or 
vestibule  in    Opus  Lateritiumy  which 
Comm.   de   Rossi    supposes   to  have 
been  the  original  Cemetery  of  Domi- 
tiUa.     It  opens  into  a  gallery  having 
chambers   on  either   side,   in   which 
were  originally  sepulchral  urns,  and 
wall  paintings  in  an  excellent  style, 
representing  urns,  foliage,  and  human 
figures.     There   are   few   Loculi  ex- 
cavated in  the  walls.     Comm.  de  Rossi 
considers  that  the   earliest  mode  of 
Christian   burial   was   in   sarcophagi 
placeiJ  in  detached   chambers,   as   in 
the  Jewish   cemetery,  and   that   the 
Loculi  or  narrow  niches  cut  in  the 
tufa  rock  were  of  a  later  time.     Ad- 
joining   the    Atrium     is    a    smaller 
chamber  over  a  well -mouth,  and  on 
the   other    side    a    large    edilice    in 
tufa  construction  leading  to  galleries 
pierced  with  the  ordinary  Loculi  of 
the  third  cent.     It  ia   probable   that 
the    vestibule    of    the    cemetery    of 
D(jmitilla  was  a   schola   or   place  of 
meeting  used  during   the  sepulchral 
ceremonies  (p.  [50]). 

Continuiug  along  the  Appian  Way, 


we  reach  in  5  min.  a  point  from 
which  the  road  begins  to  asccntl, 
affording  a  view  of  the  Alban  hills, 
with  the  Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  in 
the  foreground.  Here,  close  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Sebastiano,  the  Via  delle 
Sette  Chiese  turns  back  to  the  rt., 
crosses  the  Via  Ardeatina,  and  leads  in 
15  min.  to  the  Catacombs  of  SS. 
Nereus  and  Aehilleus  (sec  below). 

On  the  Via  Appia,  2  m.  from  the 
Gate,  is  the  venerable  but  sadly 
modernized  Church  of 

S.  Sebastiano,  formerly  Benedictine, 
afterwards  Cistercian,  and  given  by 
Gregory  XVI.  to  the  Franciscan  Order 
of  Minor  Observants.    It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  of  417,  now  on 
the  walls  of   the   Lateran   Museum. 
It  was  one  of   the    Seven   Churches 
frequented    by    Pilgrims,   and    must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  Rome.     But  in  1611  it  was  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese,  from 
the  designs  of  Fluminio  Fonzio,  under 
whose  hands  all  traces  of  the  ancient 
basilica  have  disappeared.     On  the  1. 
of  the  door  is  a  large  marble  slab,  on 
which    are    inscribed    12    verses    in 
honour  of  the  martyr  Eutychius  :  they 
were  composed  by  Pope  St.  Damasus, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  beauti- 
fully formed  letters.     A  door  out  of 
the  1.  aisle  leads  into  the  Catacombs 
(see  below).     On  the  1.,  further  on,  is 
a  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Sebastian 
by   Antonio   Giorgetti.     His   remains 
are  buried  under  the  altar  in  a  marble 
urn,  having  been  removed  hero  from 
the  Vatican   by  Houorius    III.     Op- 
posite is   the   Chapel  of  the  Relics, 
the  most  curious  of  wliich  is  the  stone 
bearing  the  impression   left    by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  on  his  flight  from  Rome  (see 
p.  353).     This  traditional  relic  is  but 
one   of  the   many  ex  votos   formerly 
offered  by  persons  restored  to  health, 
or  returning  from   long  and  difficult 
jouriuiys,  to  the  divinity  to  which  they 
attributed  the  benefit.     The  material 
used,  being  white  niarblf^  could  ovi- 
deritly  not  have  belonged  to  the  lava 
pavement  of  the  Via  Appia.     Further 
on  to  the  rt.,  a  second  flight  of  steps 
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descends  to  tlie  Catacombs.  At  the 
end  of  the  rt.  aisle  is  the  gaudy  Cap- 
PELLA  DELL  A  Casa  Albani,  built  by 
Clement  XI.,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Fabian. 

At  the  high  altar  are  four  hand- 
some columns  of  rerde  antico.  From 
the  end  of  tlie  1.  aisle  a  passage  lined 
with  altars  leads  to  a  door  which 
opens  upon  the  Viadelle  SetteChiese. 
Within  the  doorway  are  three  white 
marble  effigies  of  Abbots  set  on  end, 
one  of  which  is  dated  1517.  On  the 
1.  we  overlook  the  Flatonia  (see 
below).  In  this  Church  St.  Gregory 
delivered  his  famous  37th  Homily. 

Beneath  the  level  of  the  Church  is 
the  celebrated  Cemetery  ad  Cata- 
cumbas,  the  burial-place  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian in  270.  Descending  a  flight  of 
steps  we  reach  on  the  1.  a  cliamber 
containing  a  central  altar  and  recesses. 
Further  on  is  the  underground  Basi- 
lica or  Flatonia,  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  with  benches  at 
two  of  its  angles,  and  an  altar  in  the 
middle  on  which  is  a  slab  tomb, 
covered  with  the  scrawls  of  tourists, 
but  bearing  also  an  inscription  of 
472.  Beneath  the  altar  is  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  in  which  were  concealed  for 
safety  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  during  the  persecution  under 
Valerian  in  258. 

Beyond  the  Basilica  on  the  1.  is  a 
large  quadrangular  enclosure,  120  yds, 
by  "so,  surrounded  by  walls  40  ft. 
high,  faced  with  brick,  and  indented 
with  spacious  niches.  In  its  centre 
are  the  remains  of  a  circular  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tomb  of 
jtomulus.  Adjacent  is  the  *  Circus 
of  Maxentius,  erected  in  honour  of 
Eomulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius, 
A.D.  311.  This  is  the  most  perfect 
Circus  which  has  been  preser^-ed  to 
■us,  and  forms  an  oblong  of  527  yds. 
by  87.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entire,  and  is  constructed  of  tufa  and 
concrete  ;  its  brick  facings  afford  the 
earliest  example  of  optis  mixtum.  For 
the  sake  of  lightness  large  earthen 
vases  are  embedded  in  the  concrete 
vaults.  At  the  N.W.  end  are  the 
Caroeres  for  the  chariots,  six  on  each 


side  of  the  principal  entrance.  The 
towers  at  the  corners  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  seats  of  the  umpires. 
At  the  other  end,  which  is  semi- 
circular, is  a  wide  gateway  with  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  it.  On 
the  N.E.  side  is  a  balcony,  or  pulvinar, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  Emperor;  and  nearly  opposite  are 
some  remains  of  a  corresponding 
building,  where  the  prizes  were  pro- 
bably distributed.  The  Spina  may  be 
traced  throughout  its  whole  length ; 
it  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the 
arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being  at  its 
commencement  about  36  feet  nearer 
the  E.  than  the  W.  side.  It  is 
297  yds.  long,  7  broad,  and  from  2  to 
5  feet  high.  It  was  decorated  with 
various  works  of  art;  among  which 
was  the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the 
Piazza  Navona.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which 
the  Metae  stood,  may  be  recognised. 
In  1825  the  greater  part  of  this  Circus 
was  excavated  at  the  expense  of 
Prince  Tor  Ionia,  to  whom  the  estate 
upon  which  it  is  situated  belonged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prof. 
Nibby.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  Carceres,  and  great  Entrance 
were  laid  open,  together  with  many 
fragments  of  statues  and  reliefs.  The 
ruins  of  a  circular  buihling,  200  yds. 
N.,  are  supposed  to  behmg  to  an  Im- 
perial Villa,  on  the  site  of  the  Trt'opium 
of  Atticus. 

Nearly  ^  m.  beyond  the  Basilica  is 
the  *Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  wife  of 
Crassus,  and  daughter  of  Quintus 
Caecilius  Metcllus,  who  obtained  the 
name  of  Creticus  for  his  conquest  of 
Crete,  B.C.  08.  This  noble  mausoleum 
is  one  of  the  best  preserved  sepulchral 
monuments  about  Rome,  and  so  great 
is  the  solidity  of  its  construction  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  built  for 
eternity.  It  stands  on  the  extremity 
of  a  stream  of  lava  from  an  eruption 
at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills  near 
Marino.  A  circular  tower,  nearly 
70  feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quad- 
rangular basement  of  concrete,  con- 
sisting of  small  fragments  of  lava  and 
of  brick,  united  by  a  oeme^t  formed  of 
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lime  and  Pozzolfina.  Tlie  building  is 
strengthened  by  large  square  bond- 
stones  of  travertine,  which  project  at 
intervals  from  the  mass  to  support 
the  external  marble  coating.  This 
coating  was  stripped  at  various  times 
for  making  lime,  and  Clement  XII. 
removed  the  larger  blocks  to  construct 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi.  The  circular 
part  of  the  tomb  is  coated  with 
magnificent  blocks  of  the  finest  traver- 
tine, fitted  together  with  great  pre- 
cision. It  has  a  beautiful  frieze  and 
cornice,  over  which  a  conical  roof  is 
supposed  to  have  risen.  The  battle- 
ments which  have  usurped  its  place 
were  built  by  Boniface  YIII.  (Caetani) 
in  the  13th  cent.,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  his  family.  The  frieze  is  decorated 
with  reliefs  in  white  marble,  repre- 
senting festoons  alternating  with 
rams'  heads,  from  which,  having  been 
mistaken  for  heads  of  oxen,  the  tower 
obtained  the  name  of  '  Capo  di  Bove.' 
On  a  marble  panel  below  the  frieze, 
on  the  side  towards  the  Via  Appia, 
is     the     inscription  : — caeciliae     q. 

CRETICT  .   F.    METELLAE    .    CRASSI.      Tiie 

interior  contains  a  circular  dome- 
shaped  chamber,  lined  with  brick 
about  15  ft.  in  diameter ;  it  was 
opened  by  Paul  III.,  who  is  said  to 
have  stolen  two  sarcophagi  from  it 
for  the  Pal.  Famese.  The  roof  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  tlie  inclina- 
tion of  the  stonework  shows  that  it 
was  conical.  Lord  Byron's  descrip- 
tion of  this  tomb,  in  the  fourth  canto 
of  '  Childe  Harold,'  is  one  of  those 
elo([uent  bursts  of  feeling  which  appeal 
irresistibly  to  the  heart. 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  othr-r  daj's. 
Firm  an  a.  forlresc,  with  its  fence  of  .stone, 
Such  as  an  array'rt  baffled  r>trenglh  delay.-, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlomLUts  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time   o'er- 

thrown ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its 

cave 
What  treai^ure   lay  so   lock'd,   bo   hid.' — A 

woman's  grave. 

AdjiiJDing    the    tomb   are    extensive 
ruin^  pf  the  Caetani  fortrcBi.    As  early 


as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent, 
the  Savelli  family  had  converted  the 
ruin  into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetani, 
before  the  close  of  the  same  cent., 
obtained  possession  of  it,  and  built 
those  towers  and  battlemented  walls 
which  now  form,  from  many  points  of 
view,  a  ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque 
than  the  massive  tomb  itself.  Their 
armorial  bearings  are  still  visible  on 
the  walls.  On  an  adjacent  wall  are 
fragments  of  two  marble  tombs, 
discovered  in  1824,  belonging  to  Q. 
Granius  Labco,  Mil.  Tribune  of  the 
3rd  Legion,  and  to  T.  Crustidius. 
The  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
then  remarkably  perfect  at  this  spot, 
was  laid  open  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  polygonal  masses  of  lava  have 
been  since  removed,  and  the  road  is 
now  macadamised.  There  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage  leading  from  the 
fortress  to  a  catacomb,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  excavated  by  the 
Caetani. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
is  the  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
(1296),  one  of  the  few  Gothic  edifices 
about  Rome,  enclosed  within  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Caetani.  It  consists  of 
an  oblong  nave,  at  the  W.  end  of 
which  is  a  round  apse.  There  is  a 
very  small  wheel-window  in  the  op- 
posite gable,  with  four  wide  lancets 
over  it,  and  six  trefoil-headed  lancets 
on  each  side.  The  wliole  is  built  of 
peperino  bricks,  the  windows  having 
marble  jambs  and  heads,  with  a  but- 
tress between  them.  The  roof,  very 
low  in  pitch,  is  destroyed,  but  the 
spring  of  the  arches  shows  tliat  they 
were  pointed,  and  corresponded  in 
numlxir  with  the  windows. 

A  short  distance  on  tlie  1.  beyond 
the  Tomb  are  the  quarries  of  lava 
which  have  furnished  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  paving-stones  of  ancient 
and  modern  Kome.  The  lava  of  Capo 
di  Bove  is  celebrated  among  mineral- 
ogists as  containing  many  interest- 
ing minerals — Mellilite,  lirei.'^lakitc, 
I'seudo-Nopheline,  Comptonite,  (Ua- 
mondite,  Arc. :  of  which  the  scientific 
traveller  may  see  some  fine  speci- 
mens in  tho  Mutseuip  of  tlio  Sftpienzt^, 
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For  a   continuation    of  the  Appian 
Way,  sec  lUe.  50. 

From  the  Bomine  quo  vadis  (p.  353) 
the  Via  Ardeatina  bears  to  the  rt., 
crossing  in  15  min.  the  Via  delle  Sette 
Chiese.  Turning  back  to  the  rt.  we 
soon  reach  the 


Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achil- 
leus,  or  of  Domitilla.     The  entrance 
is  close  to  the  farm-buildings  of  Torre 
Marancia,   where    stood   in  Imperial 
times    the    Koman    Villa    Amaran- 
THiANA,  belonging  partly    to    Flavia 
Domitilla,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus.   During  excavations  upon 
this  site  by  the  Duchess  of  Chablaia 
in  1817  and  1822,  several  works  of  art 
now  in  the  Vatican   Museum    were 
discovered.     Flavia  Domitilla,  niece 
of  Flavius  Clemens,  the  first  member 
of  the  Imperial  family  who  suffered 
martyrdom,  retired  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  but  returned  during  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  bringing  with  her  the  re- 
mains  of    her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  which  she  deposited  here. 
This      cemetery      consists     of     two 
principal   tiers   of  galleries   with   as 
many  lower   and   intermediate  ones, 
a  great  part  of  which  date  from  the 
2ud   cent.     The   entrance  is   from  a 
handsome  vestibule  lately  erected,  in 
which  are  some  Christian  inscriptions, 
and  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in  a 
cemetery  on  the  surface.    We  descend 
by   a  wide  flight  of  steps  into  the 
galleries  of  the    upper   tier.     These 
stairs  are  ancient,  and  the  frequent 
walling  of  the  galleries,  many  parts  of 
which  were  widened  subsequently  to 
their  original  excavation,  is  attributed 
to    Pope    John   I.   in   the   Gth   cent. 
Near  the   bottom  of  the   stairs  is  a 
chamber  ornamented  with   Christian 
emblems  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  S.  Petronilla, 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  the  Aurelii, 
was  interred.    One  of  tlie  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  is  a  very  large  Lumi- 
nare,  A^fhich  served  to  light  one  of  the 
extensive   sepulchral    chambers,   the 
floor  of  which  is  paved  with  marble 
slabs.     On    the   lower    tier  are    two 


semicircular  apses,  with  a  narrow  in- 
termediate gallery,  on  one  of  which  is 
a  painting  of  Christ,  represented  as  a 
young  man  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve 
Apostles.     On  the   floor  is   a  vessel 
containing  scrolls  of  papyri ;  the  seated 
figure  on  the  rt.   of  the   Saviour  is 
considered  to  be  St.  Paul,  that  on  the 
1.  St.  Peter.    In  the  opposite  apse  is  a 
representation  of  the  (lood  Shepherd. 
In  another  chamber  is  an  inscription 
to  M.  A.  Eestitutus,  and  to  his  family 
fidentihus   in  domino,   in  which   the 
cubiculum  is   designated  as  an  Hy- 
pogeum.     In  a  third  a  representation 
of  Orpheus,   one  of  the  few  Pagan 
personages  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian paintings,  as  symbolical  of  the 
charm  of  the  word  of  God  over  bar- 
barous   nations.      The    painting    of 
Elijah  ascending  to  heaven  from  his 
chariot  is  not  unlike  the  relief  of  the 
same  subject  in  the  Lateran  Museum  ; 
but,  by  a  strange  oversight  of  the 
artist,  Mercury  is  represented  at  the 
horses'  heads,  which  can  be  best  ex- 
plained by  his  having  copied  a  pagan 
design.  At  each  corner  of  this  chamber 
are    pilasters    cut    out  in  the   tufa, 
covered  with  stucco,  which  had  been 
painted.     On    the    wall    of    another 
gallery  is  a  *curiou8  representation  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  to  whom  four 
Magi,  instead  of  three,  are   bearing 
gifts,  supposed  to  date  from  the  end 
of  the  2ud  cent.     There  are  several 
Greek  inscriptions.   These  Catacombs 
are  excavated  in  the  softer  and  more 
recent  volcanic  deposits  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  'in  which   numerous   decom- 
posing crystals    of    leucite    may   be 
observed.' — Macmillan.    In  some  parts 
of  the  lower  galleries  may  be  seen  pro- 
jections of  the  older  red  lithoid  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

In  the  centre  of  this  series  of  Tombs 
was  excavated  in  1873  the  celebrated 
Basilica  of  SS.  Petronilla,  Nereus,  and 
Achilleus.  The  subterranean  church 
is  built  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
first  and  second  stories  of  the  Cata- 
combs, its  size  being  equal  to  that  of 
S.  Lorenzo.  The  pavement  was  pur- 
posely sunk  as  low  as  this,  in  order 
that  the  tombs  of  the  above-mentioned 
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martyrs  might  be  enclosed  in  the  altar 
witliout  being  raised,  or  touched  at 
all. — L.  It  cousists  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  separated  by  eight  columns  of 
cipollino.    The  doors,  A  A'  A',  lead  to 


the  galleries  of  the  surrounding  ceme- 
tery. The  Presby  terium  was  enclosed 
by  a  marble  railing  {cancello),  the 
foundations  of  which  can  still  be  traced. 
In  the  apse,  and  behind  the  altar,  of 
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wliidi  no  trace  remains,  stood  the 
marble  episcopal  chair  from  which  St. 
Gregory  read  his  28tli  Homily  :  it  was 
removed  by  Leo  III.,  in  the  8th  cent., 
to  tiie  Churcb  of  SS.  Nercus  and 
Achillctis  (Rtc.  41).     Near  the  niche 


B,  a  curious  (jrajTito  is  preserved  on 
the  wall,  representing  a  priest,  dressed 
in  the  casnh(,  ])reachiiig  to  the  people 
— a  record  of  St.  Gregory's  sermon. 

On   the    pavement  were  numerous 
tombs,  some  of  tlicm  belonging  to  the 
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galleries  of  the  pre-existing  cemetery, 
walled  up  and  covered  during  the 
construction  of  the  Cliurch,  and  others 
of  posterior  date.  One  of  them  is 
dated  a.d.  390,  and  another  in  tlie 
presbytery,  12th  May,  395,  which  fixes 
the  period  of  erection. 

Among  the  inscriptions  is  the  well- 
known  eulogium  of  Pope  Damasus,  in 
Latin  verses,  in  honour  of  the  saints 
buried  in  tlie  Church.  Another  con- 
tains the  letters  .  .  RV3i  .  .  orvm, 
which  may  be  completed  /SepwZcuvM 
i^Zayz'ORVM,  as  Domitilla,  the  owner  of 
the  villa  above,  and  probable  founder 
of  the  cemetery,  belonged  to  the 
Flavian  family.  In  Nov.  1875,  a 
fresco  was  discovered  representing  a 
Christian  matron,  named  Vexeraxda, 
and  the  figure  of  S.  Petronilla  beside 
her.  In  Feb.  1 875,  excavations  brought 
to  light  a  Greek  inscription,  in  fine 
letters  of  the  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tian epigraphy,  commemorating  Fla- 
vius  Sahinus  and  his  sister  Titiana, 
members  of  the  Imperial  Flavian 
family.  But  the  most  interesting  dis- 
covery has  been  that  of  a  *Column, 
such  as  in  the  ancient  rite  was  used 
to  support  the  canopy  over  the  altar. 
On  its  surface  is  a  relief,  in  the  style 
of  the  4th  cent.,  representing  the  exe- 
cution of  a  martyr,  who,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back,  and  tied  to  a 
pole  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  triumphal  crown,  is 
about  to  be  slain  by  a  soldier  with 
upraised  sword.    Over  the  head  of  the 


martyr  is  the  inscription  acillevs.  A 
fragment  of  a  fellow-column  has  been 
found,  representing  the  martyrdom  of 
Nereus,  the  companion  of  Achilleus. 
A  large  and  elaborately  decorated 
cubiculum,  discovered  in  1881,  has 
the  name  of  Ampliatus  engraved  above 
the  arcosolium. 

Returning  to  the  Via  Ardcatina^ 
the  road  on  the  1.  leads  in  12  min.  to 
K  Sehastiano.  A  mile  beyond  the 
turning,  a  lane  branches  on  the  1.  to 
the  (15  min.)  Chapel  of  the 

Annunziatella,  an  ancient  place  of 
pilgrimage,  rebuilt  in  1270,  and  re- 
stored by  Card.  Francesco  Barberini 
in  1640.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Guild 
of  the  Gonfalone.  The  chapel  stands 
on  a  high  ridge,  commanding  the 
valley  of  Grotta  Perfetta,  and  crowned 
by  a  large  Fort.  In  digging  the 
foundation  of  it,  and  in  excavating  its 
moat,  a  small  Catacomb  was  discovered, 
surrounded  by  pagan  tombs. 

The  district  is  interesting  as  the 
place  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
Eoman  Campagna  is  being  tried  on  a 
rather  large  scale.  The  Government 
has  purchased  the  Farm  of  la  Nunzia- 
tella,  containing  many  liun(lj*ed  acres 
of  good  ground,  has  cut  it  in  small  allot- 
ments, and  given  it  away  to  farmers 
for  a  nominal  price,  with  the  condition 
of  cultivating  each  plot  in  vineyards, 
olive  groves,  or  corn-fields,  and  of 
building  farm-houses. 
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Names  of  important  places  are  printed  in  thick  letters  only  in  the  Routes  under  which 
they  are  describcHi. 


ROUTE 

43.  From  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo 

to  Tivoli,  by  Hadrian's 
ViUa       .... 

44.  From  the  Central  Station  to 

Snbiaco,  by  Tivoli  and 
Cineto  Komano 

45.  From  Rome  to  Subiaco,  by 

the     Via     Labicana     and 

Falestrina 
4G.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore  to 

Palestrina,     by    the     Via 

Fraenestina     . 
47.  From  Rome  to  Palestrina,  by 

Frascati  and  Colonna 
4S.  From  the  Central  Station  to 

Albano,    by    Cecchina  or 

Marino  .... 
40.  From  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano 

to    Albano,    by    the     Old 

Appian  Way    . 

50.  From  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni 

to  Albano,  by  the  New 
Appian  Way    . 

51.  From     Albano     to      Civita 

Lavinia,  by  Ariccia  and 
Genzano.  —  Excuraiou  to 
Nemi      .... 
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52.  From  Frascati  to  Albano,  by 
Grotta    Ferrata,    Marino, 

371  Castel   Gandolfo,  and   the 

Lago  di  Albano. — Ascent  of 
'  Monte  Cavo     .         .         .421 

382  53.  From  the  Central  Station  to 
Cori  and  Segni,  by  Civita 
Lavinia  and  Velletri         .  429 

389  54.  From  the  Central  Station  to 
Forto  d'  Anzio  and  Nettuno, 
by  Cecchina    .  .  .   435 

398    55.  From  the  Central  Station  to 

Fiumicino,  by  Forto  .  438 

401    56.  From  Rome  to  Ostia,  by  Rail, 

.  Road,  or  River  .  .  441 

57.  From  Ostia  to  Porto  d' Anzio, 
407  byArdea         .         .         .452 

58.  From  the  Central  Station  to 
Cervetri,  by  Palo      .         .  454 

409  59.  From  the  Trastevere  Station 
to  Viterbo,  by  Bracciano. — ■ 
Excursions  to  Veii,  Galera, 

414  and  the  Baths  of  Stigliano  459 

GO.  From  Rome  to  Montana,  by 
tlie  Via  Nomentana  and 
Monte  Rotondo         .         .  4GG 

417 
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Albano. —  Hotels  :  *Europa  (or 
Posta),  in  the  main  street  to  the  rt. 
just  above  the  Stat. ;  good  rooms,  and 
excellent  llestaurant ;  11.  L.  A.  3  fr., 
B.  1  fr.,  luncheon,  2J  fr.,  D.  4  fr.,  both 
including  wine.  Pension,  8  to  10  fr. 
liistorante  Salustri^  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Piazza,  good  and  moderate. 
Cafe  in  the  main  street,  close  by. 
Omn.  for  Genzano  eiglit  or  ten  times 
a  day  (40  c).  Carriages  numerous 
(make  a  bargain).    Page  408. 

Anzio. — Hotels  :  *Albergo  clelle  Si- 
rene,  on  the  sea,  large,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable. R.  L.  A.  4^  to  5  fr.,  B.  1  fr. 
25  c.,  luncbeon,  3  fr.,  D.  4  fr.  Pension, 
8  to  10  fr.,  including  very  poor  wine. 
Carriage,  75  c.  Trattoria  Turcotto^ 
on  the  quay,  good.  Carriage  to 
Nuttuno,  1  fr.  Omn.  25  c.  Boats, 
li  fr.  the  hour.     Page  435. 

Bracciano. — Alhergo  ddla  Posta^ 
tolerable.     Page  464. 

Castel  Gandolfo. — Ristorante  della 
Farovia,  finely  situated  above  the  lake, 
but  scantily  supplied  (better  food  at 
Albano).     Page  425. 

Cervetri. — Small  Inn  in  the  Piaz- 
Kctta,  to  the  1.  within  the  gate.  Pago 
455. 

Cineto  Eomano. — Osteria  della  Fer' 
rata,  in  the  village  near  the  Stat.  Dil. 
to  Sulnaeo,  2J  fr.     Page  385. 

Civita  Castellana. — Fair  country 
Inn.     Page  333. 

Civita  VeccMa. — H.  de  VEurope, 
tohrabltj.  Large  Bathing  Establisli- 
uicnt  in  the  aummcr.  *Jilij.  Restau- 
rant. 

[Rome.} 


British  and  American  Vice-Consul 
and  Shipping  Agent.     Page  458. 

Cori. — Small  but  very  tolerable  Inn 
a  few  minutes  above  the  bridge.  Omn. 
to  the  Stat.,  50  c.  Guide  to  Segni, 
5  fr.     Page  433. 

Fiumicino. — Trattoria  delV  Eden^ 
near  the  sea,  good.  Fresh  fisb  every 
day.     Page  441. 

Frascati. — *  Hotel  Frascati,  in  a 
fine  healthy  situation  near  the  Stat., 
with  garden  and  extensive  view. 
R.  L.  A.  3J  to  5^  fr.,  B.  1^  fr.,  luncheon, 
2|  fr.,  D.  4  fr.,  without  wine.  Pension, 
8  fr.  and  upwards.  Trattoria  ddla 
Villetta,  good  food  and  excellent  wine 
of  the  country. 

Lodgings  at  the  Villa  Muti.  Pago 
402. 

Frattocchie. — Good  wine  and  toler- 
able food  at  tlie  Osteria.    Page  408. 

Genazzano. — Good  accommodation 
at  the  Casa  della  Missions  (see  Subi- 
aco).    Pago  39G. 

Genzano. — Small  Inn  in  the  Piazza ; 
good  wine.     Pago  419. 

Ladispoli. — Inn  on  the  sands,  jioorly 
8uppli(;d  except  in  the  bathing  season. 
Page  458. 

Marino. — Inn  on  the  left  of  the 
roud  to  Albano,  poor.     Page  423. 

Monte  Cavo.  —  Poor  Restaurant. 
Page  428. 

Nemi. — Small  7wn,  De  Sanetitf,  with 
tolerable  food,  but  good  wino.  Page  419. 
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Olevano. — *Alh.  di  Boma,  below  tlie 
town.  I'ensiou,  5  fr.  One-horse  car- 
riage to  Palestrina  or  Siibiaco,  8  fr. 
Casa  Baldi,  higher  up,  similar  charges. 
Both  much  frequented  by  artists. 
Page  397. 

Ostia. — Poor  Osteria  on  the  rt.  in 
the  Piazzetta.'  Occasional  steamers 
from  Rome  {Porto  di  Eipa  Grande). 
Page  442. 

Palestrina. — Locanda  delV  Armel- 
lino,  in  the  Corso,  good  food.  Casa 
Bernardini,  to  the  rt.  above  the  Piazza 
Savoia.     Both  moderate. 

Inspector  of  Excavations,  Signer 
Cicerchia.  The  local  guide  is  grasp- 
ing (make  a  bargain). 

Omn.  to  the  Stat.,  50  c.     Page  392. 

Palo  (see  Ladispoli). — For  a  car- 
riage to  Cervetri,  write  to  the  Station 
Master.     Page  455. 

Porto  d'Anzio. — A  new  small  Hotel, 
*  Villino  Milio,'  splendidly  situated. 

Eocca  di  Papa. — Small  Inn,  Eosaliuj 

Page  427. 

Eonciglione. — Small  Inn.  Page  466. 

Segni. — Trattoria  on  the  rt.,  just 
within  the  gate,  very  poor.  Guide  to 
Oori,  5  fr.     Page  432. 

Storta  (La). — Good  roadside  Inn^ 
the  old  Post-house.  Excellent  country 
wine.     Page  459. 

Snbiaco. — Hotel  Amiene,  new  and 
comfortable,  electric  light.  Good 
accommodation  at  the  Casa  delta 
Missione,  reached  by  an  avenue  of 
trees  to  the  1.,  just  above  the  Coach 
office.  Ladies  are  always  welcome, 
but  male  visitors  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  introduction  from  some 
well-known  Ecclesiastic  in  Rome,  as 
the  Convent  is  kept  by  Sisters. 
Very  comfortable,  and  suited  for  a 
stay  of  some  days. 

Locanda  delta  Perm'ce,  dirty  and 
dear.  Loc.  delV  Aniens,  better  food. 
Luncheon  may  be  obtained  at  the  lower 
Monastery  of  S.  Scolastica.     One-horse 


carriage  to  Olevano,  8  fr ;  for  two 
persons,  10  fr.  Dil.  to  Cineto  Romano, 
2^  fr.    Page  386. 


Terracina. — Albergo 
fair.     Paere  435. 


Realey     very 


Tivoli. — Hotels  :  Alhergo  delta  Be- 
gina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite, 
good  rooms  and  food.  R.  L.  A.  from 
2^  fr.,  luncheon,  3  fr.,  D.  5  fr.  with 
wine.     Pension,  7  to  10  fr. 

Alb.  delta  Sihilla^  close  to  the 
Temple,  with  good  view  of  the  ravine 
above  the  Falls ;  prices  rather  lower. 

Bistorante  delle  Cascate,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Falls,  good ;  excellent 
trout  and  wine. 

Omn.  from  the  Stat.,  50  c. 

Visitors  by  steam  tramway  who 
propose  to  take  the  Villa  Adriana  on 
their  way  to  Tivoli  should  carry 
luncheon  from  Rome ;  good  wine  at 
the  Osteria  bv  the  Villa  Adriana 
Stat. 

Guide  for  the  Falls,  Cascatelle,  and 
Hadrian's  Villa,  5  fr. ;  useful  to  save 
time.  It  is  better  to  employ  a  local 
guide  than  to  bring  one  from  Rome. 
Stanislao  Neri  is  recommended. 

Entrance  to  the  Villa  d'Este 
(grounds  only),  half  a  franc. 

Post  Office  behind  the  Alb.  della 
Regina.     Page  376. 

Velletri. — Locanda  del  GallOy  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  J  m.  from  the 
Stat. ;  good  food  and  wine,  moderate 
charges.  Loc.  della  Campana,  near 
the  first  ascent  from  the  Stat., 
tolerable. 

Good  Caffe  near  the  Church  of  S.  M, 
in  Trivio.     Page  431. 

Viterbo. — Alb.  Grandori,  near  the 
Public  Garden  and  the  Stat,  for  Atti- 
gliano ;  good  clean  rooms ;  restaurant 
only  open  in  the  bathing  season  (June- 
Sept.).  Alb.  Sclienardi,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  with  tolerable  Trattoria. 
Alb.  deir  Angelo,  close  by.  Carriage 
to  or  from  either  Stat.,  70  c.  Page  466. 


Zagarolo. — Small    Inn.     Omn. 
the  8tat.,  50  c.     Page  391. 
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ROUTE  43. 

FROM  THE  rOIlTA  S.  LORENZO  TO 
TIVOLI,  r.Y  HADRIAJs's  VILLA. — 
STEAM  TRAMWAY. 

Miles.  Stations. 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo 
1     Portonaccio 
3     Ponte  Mammolo 
7     Settecamini 
12    Bagni 
14    Ponte  Lucano 

16  Villa  Adriana 

17  Regresso 

18  Tivoli 

Tramway  from  the  Piazza  Venczia 
aud  Fidzzd  dflle  Terme  to  the  Stat,  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  Steam  tramway 
thence  along  the  track  of  the  carriage- 
road  4  or  5  times  a  day  in  1|  hr. 

Passing  on  the  rt.  the  Churcli  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  we  cross  over  the  Hly.  at  the 
hirge  Goods  Stat,  of  Portonaccio,  and 
follow  generally  the  \i.k  Tibuktina. 
After  a  slijrht  ascent  of  \  in.  we  cro.ss 
the  Ac'iua  Vergine,  and  a  little  further 
pass  between  the  Forte  Tihurtina  (rt.), 
and  the  Forte  rratalota  (1.),  two  of 
the  outlying  forts  of  Rune.  8  m.  from 
tlic  city  gate  we  cross  the  Anio  by  the 
modern 

Ponte  Mammolo.  The  ancient 
bridg<;,  remains  of  which  may  be  seen 
J?00  yd.s.  up  tiie  stnnm,  was  n-paiied 


by  x\lexander  Severus's  mother,  Mam- 
maea,  and  by  Narscs;  blown  up  by 
the  French  in  1849,  and  partially  re- 
paired in  1870  by  the  Acqua  Marda 
Co.^  whose  main  pipes  pass  over  it 
now.  [The  Anio,  formerly  called 
Teverone,  rises  on  the  Simbruine 
mountains,  in  a  deep  gorge  near 
Filettino.  After  a  course  of  40  m.  it 
forms  the  cascades  of  Tivoli.  It 
separated  the  land  of  the  Sabines 
from  Latium  (Aequi,  Hernici,  and 
Latins),  and  fixlls  into  the  Tiber,  4  m. 
above  Rome,  near  Antemnae  (ante 
arnnes)."}  Alter  crossing  the  river,  an 
ascent  and  descent  of  a  mile  bring  us 
into  the  wide  plain  of  Prato  Lungo, 
through  which  Hows  the  torrent  of  Le 
Molelte,  descending  from  Santangelo 
andMontecelio.  On  the  rt.  some  curious 
mounds  and  square  mediaeval  towers, 
bordering  on  the  Anio,  indicate  the 
caverns  or  ancient  quarries  of  Cervara, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  furnished 
tufa  for  the  buildings  of  the  early 
Republic.  A  road  branches  on  ofFtho 
1.  to  (10  m.)  Montecelio.\ 

8  m.  Osteria  delle  Capannacce  (24G 
ft.),  the  highest  point  between  the 
Ponte  Mammolo  und  Ponte  Lucano. 
A  mile  iurther  W((  pass  over  a  con- 
siderabh;  ]iortion  of  tlu;  ancient  road, 
pav(!d  with  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
and  f)b.serve  the  ruined  apse  ol'  tho 
I>;iKilica  Ad  ni'ptmt,  frnfrett,  now  Sette 
Fratte,  erect(Ml  hy  St.  Simplicius.  in 
this  Church  S.  Sinforo.sa  of  Tivoli 
was    intcrn'd    after    her    martyrdom 
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under  Hadrian;  it  was  named  after 
licr  seven  sons.  Near  the  (10  m.) 
Osferia  delle  Tavernucole,  a  column 
on  the  road-side  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  As^ro  Eoinano  and  the 
territory  of  Tivoli.  [Pathway  on  the 
1.  to  the  (J  m.)  extensive  rums  of 
CasteU'  Arcione  (275  ft.),  a  13th  cent, 
stroui^hold,  now  the  property  of  Duke 
Grazioli.  Having  become  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  dismantled  by  tlie 
people  of  Tivoli  in  1420.]  The  wooded 
region  seen  on  the  rt.  beyond  the  Anio 
comprises  the  Temde  (farms)  of  Lun- 
ghczza  and  Castiglione,  near  the  sites 
of  CoUatia  and  Gabii.  From  here  the 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  between 
this  and  Eome  is  entirely  volcanic, 
whereas  we  now  enter  on  the  Traver- 
tine region,  which  extends  to  the  base 
of  the  Apennines.  The  three  low 
pointed  hills  on  the  1.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are :  Santangelo  in 
Capoccia:  Poggio  Cesi :  and  Monte- 
eelio.  Road  on  the  1.  to  INIontecelio 
and  Falombara  (1220  ft.). 

-We  now  pass  on  the  1.  (200  yds. 
from  the  road)  the  Lago  del  Tartari, 
so  called  from  the  incrusting  property 
of  its  waters,  which  produce  by  deposit 
the  best  qualities  of  Travertine.  Upon 
the  surface  are  floating  masses  of 
water-weed  cemented  by  sand  and 
dust  blown  hither  by  the  wind,  which 
form  the  so-called  Isole  Natanti.  \l  m. 
N.E.  are  the  smaller  lakes  of  S. 
Giovanni  and  cleUe  Colonnelle,  the 
ancient  Aquae  Albulae.  The  water 
(80°  Fahr.)  was  examined  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  found  that  it 
contained  more  than  its  own  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,with  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen .  Near  them 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  ofAgripi)a, 
frequented  by  Augustus  and  enlarged 
bv  Zenobia,  'in  recollection  of  whom 
they  are  still  called  '  Bagni  del  la 
Eegina.'  The  lakes,  which  bear  the 
modern  name  of  La  Solfatara,  have  an 
average  depth  of  170  ft.  They  are 
drained  by  a  canal  9  ft.  wide  and  2  m. 
long,  which  carries  their  sulphurous 
waters  into  the  Anio.  It  was  cut  by 
Card.    Ippolito    d'Este,    governor    of 


Tivoli,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
undations and  malaria  to  which  the 
country  was  liable  from  the  overflow 
of  ilicse  lakes.  The  milky  water  runs 
in  a  strong  current,  and  is  always 
marked  by  a  disagreeably  fetid  smell 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
road  crosses  the  Canal,  and  reaches 
the  Stat,  of 

12  m.  Bagni.  Here  is  the  large  and 
well-appointed  bathing  establishment 
of  the  Acque  Alhule  (7:P  Fahr.),  sup- 
plied with  these  mineral  waters  by 
means  of  a  conduit  at  the  rate  of 
65,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  1000 
l>ersons  mav  bathe  simultaneously. 
The  Baths  are  particularly  suited  to 
chronic  skin  diseases,  gout,  and  rheu- 
matism, and  are  much  frequented  in 
summer.  Handsome  Casino,  and 
swimming  bath  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. A  road  of  ^  m.  (and  a  branch 
Ely.  for  transport  of  material)  leads 
to  the  enormous  Cava  del  Barco,  a 
quarry  which  furnished  travertine  for 
the  buildings  of  ancient  Eome.  A 
mile  N.  is  ^he  Casale  Bernini,  built 
by  that  architect  when  the  stones  for 
the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's  were  being 
quarried. 

2  m.  beyond  the  canal  we  cross  the 
Anio  by  the  picturesque  Ponte  Lucano. 
The  piers  and  the  arch  next  to  the 

I.  bank  are  ancient ;  the  central  arch 
was  restored  in  the  6th  cent.,  and 
that  next  the  rt.  bank  in  the  loth. 
The  entire  bridge  was  repaired  in 
1836.  Close  by  is  the  *Tomb  of 
Plautius  Lucanus,  one  of  the  best 
preserved  sepulchral  monuments 
about  Rome.  It  stands  on  a  square 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  mediaeval 
fortifications    of    the    time    of    Pius 

II.  The  decorated  front,  flanked  by 
pilasters,  although  ancient,  is  pos- 
terior  to  the  body  of  the  tomb,  which 
was  erected  in  the  year  b.c.  1  by 
M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  for  himself 
and  his  wife  Lartia,  and  liis  child. 
It  was  subsequently  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius 
Plautius  Silvanus,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  a.d.  76,  as  we  see  by  the 
long  inscription  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  cham- 
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ber  was  from  behiud.f  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  bridj^e  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  gardon  on  the  rt., 
supposed  to  liave  marked  the  approach 
to  the  Villa  Adriana.  On  one  of  them 
is  a  mutilated  relief  of  a  man  and 
horse,  called  by  the  local  ciceroni 
Alexander  and  Bucephalus. 

16  m.   Villa   Adriana.      From  the 


Stat,  it  is  5  hour's  walk  to  the  Villa, 
taking  the  1st  turn  to  the  rt.  Tickets 
(I  fr.)  at  the  Casa  della  Guardiay 
approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  cypress- 
trees. 

^HADRIAN'S  VILLA,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Duke  Braschi,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Italian  Government  in 
1871,   with  the  exception  of  the  S. 
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portion,  comprising  the  Academy, 
Odeum,  Inferi,  Lycaeura,  and  Pry- 
taneuui,  which  are  still  in  private 
hands.  A  custode  admits  visitors  to 
them  by  a  gate  near  Timon's  tower. 

t  Aulns  I'lantius,  one  of  this  family,  laifl 
out  the  plan  of  an  encampinoiit  on  the  Bitu  of 
the  Tower  <>f  Loadon,  and  may  po.swibly  bo 
ri'LMnlcil  as  tli<;  f<HiiiilfT  of  IIm-  i  itv. 


The  Villa  was  built  about  a.d.  130 
from  the  Krni)eror's  own  designs,  with 
the  intention  of  representing  all  he 
liad  seen  most  striking  in  the  course 
of  liis  travels.  It  ccAered  a  spa(ie  of 
8  to  10  m.  in  circuit,  and  luuht  liavo 
been  more  like  a  town  than  a  villa, 
judging  from  tlic  nuiid>cr  of  buildings 
rovcalf'd     liy    successive    excavations. 
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Nothing  in  Italy  can  be  compared  to 
its  imposing  ruins.  It  contained  a 
Lyceum,  Academy,  Poecile  in  imita- 
tion of  that  at  Athens,  Vale  of  Tempo, 
Serapeon  of  Cauopus  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Alexandria,  a  stream  called 
the  Euripus,  Greek  and  Latin  Libra- 
ries, Greek  and  Latin  Theatres, 
Thermae,  a  Hippodrome,  Imperial 
Palace,  Lodgings  for  Slaves,  Barracks 
for  the  Guards,  a  Tartarus,  Elysian 
Fields,  and  numerous  Temples.  Ha- 
drian was  here  when  he  was  seized 
with  the  illness  of  which  he  died  at 
Baiae.  The  villa  is  supposed  to  liave 
been  ruined  during  tlie  siege  of  Tibur 
by  Totila  (544) :  for  many  centuries 
subsequent  ito  that  event  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Komans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and 
removed  its  statues  and  columns  to 
adorn  their  palaces  and  churches. 

The  beautiful  mosaic  of  Pliny's 
Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many  of  the 
Pseudo-Egyptian  antiquities  in  the 
Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of  the 
highest  class,  were  found  among 
these  ruins,  and  many  of  tlie  museums 
of  the  great  European  capitals  owe  to 
it  some  of  their  most  valuable  treasures. 
The  designation  of  the  buildings  is 
for  the  most  part  purely  conjectural, 
but  the  details  are  full  of  interest, 
and  the  Villa  supplies  one  of  the 
latest  examples  of  o]pus  reticulatum 
mixed  with  brick  facing. 

The  entrance-gate  and  the  alley  of 
trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  porticus  (1),  which 
leads  to  the  Greek  Theatre.  The 
seats,  the  corridors  beneath  them,  and 
the  proscenium  are  still  traceable.  A 
path  leads  round  the  outside  wall  of 
the  stage  to  the  upper  Casci  delta 
Guardia  (1a).  To  the  1.  is  a  confused 
mass  of  buildings  called  the  Palestra 
(10).  In  one  of  its  chambers  are  re- 
mains of  reliefs  in  the  style  of  the 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina. 

An  avenue  of  cypresses  leads  to  the 
Poecile,  built  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Athens,  described  Ijy  Pausanias.  The 
lofty  reticulated  N.  wall  of  the  Colon- 
nade, 250  yds.  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing. Rome  of  the  blocks  of  travertine 
on  which  the  columns  stood,  and  the 


marble  veneerings  of  the  wall,  were 
discovered  by  Hignor  Rosa,  under 
whose  care  all  the  Poecile  was  cleared 
out  in  1873.  The  building  was 
oblong,  curved  at  the  narrow  ends, 
and  raised  on  an  artificial  platform  of 
masonry  with  vaulted  ciiambers 
underneath,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  slaves  and 
soldiers.  From  the  end  of  the  cy- 
press avenue  we  turn  1.  into  the  so- 
called  Sala  dei  Filosofi,  a  square  hall 
with  a  semicircular  apse,  and  seven 
niches  for  statues.  The  circular 
building  (3),  entirely  excavated  in 
1873,  was  probably  a  Nymphaeum. 
It  had  a  mosaic  pavement  represent- 
ing sea-monsters.  The  area  was  sur- 
rounded by  marble  columns,  support- 
ing a  frieze  ornamented  with  marine 
subjects  of  fine  workmanship.  Several 
of  the  columns  have  been  re-erected. 
In  the  centre  is  an  island,  reached 
by  a  small  bridge  ;  originally  there 
were  two  swing  bridges,  opening  on  to 
vestibules  which  led  to  a  semicircular 
hall  adorned  with  columns.  Beyond 
were  the  atrium  and  triclinium,  with 
bath  and  bedrooms  on  each  side, 
sumptuously  decorated.  The  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  was 
discovered  here. 

On  the  E.  are  some  ruins  called  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Libraries  (4  and  4). 
To  the  N.  lay  a  Garden,  from  which  a 
corridor  leads  N.E.  to  a  Balcony,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  over  the 
Vale  of  Tempo.  Ascending  some 
steps  we  reach  ten  small  rooms  with 
varied  pavements  in  black  and  white 
mosaic,  of  tasteful  design  and  per- 
fect preservation,  only  revealed  in 
1880.  These  rooms  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Emperor's 
guests,  and  each  is  supplied  with  a 
bath  and  other  conveniences. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Doric 
Peristyle  (5),  at  the  corner  of  which  on 
the  rt.  is  a  large  oblong  enclosure 
called  the  Giardino.  Beyond  it  is  the 
Oecus  Corinthius  (8),  with  an  apse  at 
each  end  and  two  fountains.  Bearing 
1.,  we  next  reach  the  Piazza  d'Oro, 
surrounded  with  colonnades,  and  so 
called  from  the  richness  of  the  decora- 
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tions  discovered  here  in  the  18th  cent. 
At  its  extremity  is  a  domed  building 
with  an  apse  and  fountain. 

Returning  to  the  Oecus  Corinthius, 
we  now  pass  through  the  so-called 
Basilica,  and  observe  a  long  and 
imposing  line  of  arches  divided  into 
three  floors. 

Below  it  is  a  Cryptoporticus,  and 
further  down  some  ruins  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  Emperor's  Private 
Rooms.  Adjoining  them  to  the  E.  is 
a  Stadium.  Passing  it  on  the  rt. 
we  reach  the  Thermae,  part  of  the  roof 
of  which  is  well  preserved,  and  has 
some  fragments  of  stucco  reliefs.  Our 
path  continues  S.  to  the  Serapeon  of 
Canopus,  built  in  imitation  of  the 
edifice  bearing  the  same  name  at 
Alexandria.  The  oblong  Atrium  in 
front  is  supposed  to  have  been  filled 
with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
covered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
tiie  temple.  Some  eliambers  called 
the  apartments  of  the  priest,  and  a 
semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling,  are  still  standing.  The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins 
are  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican. 

[This  forms  usually  the  limit  of 
the  visitor's  excursion,  though  the 
remainder  is  well  wortli  exploring. 
Beyond  the  Serapeon  is  the  so-called 
Torre  di  Timone,  with  the  ruins  of 
the  Academia,  and  of  another  Theatre. 
Xear  it  are  some  subterranean  cor- 
ridors, supposed  to  |be  connected  with 
the  Tartarus,  and  the  presumed  site 
of  the  Elysian  Fields,  lieyond  this 
are  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct 
upon  a  double  tier  of  arches ;  and 
\  m.  further  W.,  near  the  Church  of 
H.  Stefano,  are  confused  ruins,  to 
which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cjmosargus  have  been  given.] 

Returning  in  a  straiglit  direction 
from  the  Canopus,  we  may  diverge  to 
the  rt.  to  visit  the  second  group  of 
Baths,  and  then  continue  nearly  duo 
N.  to  the  entrance  gateway.  Im- 
mediately before  reaching  the  Poecile, 
we  pass  on  tlie  1.,  below  the  path- 
way, the  Cento  Camerelle,  a   number 


of  vaulted  chambers  in  two  and  three 
stories,  with  remains  of  galleries  on 
the  outside  from  which  they  were 
originally  entered.  They  arc  supposed 
to  have  served  as  Barracks  for  the 
imperial  guard,  and  had  no  com- 
niunication  witli  each  other.  "VVe  now 
cross  the  Poecile,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  traces  of  a  inscina,  and 
return  to  the  Entrance  Gateway. 

\  m.  beyond  the  Tramway  Stat,  for 
the  Villa  Adriana,  the  old  Via  Tibur- 
tiua  proceeds  to  the  1.  in  a  direct  line 
to  Tivoli,  which  it  enters  a  little  above 
the  Villa  of  Maecenas  by  a  steep  ascent. 
Halfway  up,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  well-pre- 
served monument,  recording  a  levelling 
of  the  Clivus  Tiburtinus  in  the  time  of 
Constans  and  Constantius.  The  name 
of  the  latter  Emperor  is  effaced. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  through  plea- 
sant groves  of  olives  takes  1  hr.  on  foot, 
or  I  hr.  by  tramway.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  direct  pathway  may  be  seen 
some  portions  of  an  ancient  road. 
The  Tramway  Stat,  of 

17  m.  Regresso  lies  at  the  extremity 
of  a  sharp  curve,  and  is  so  called 
because  the  tram-cars  back  out  of  it, 
continuing  their  ascent  upon  another 
line  of  rails.  On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  several  villas  with  terraces.  The 
Tramway  Stat,  lies  just  outside  the 
Porta  S.  Croce.  Near  it  on  the  left 
is  a  Public  Garden,  commanding  a 
good  view  of  Rome  and  the  inter- 
vening plain. 

[From  this  point  a  road  runs  back 
on  a  higlier  level  to  the  (^  m.)  Villa 
Braschi,  from  which  the  panorama  is 
magnificent.  It  is  built  over  the  Aque- 
duct of  the  Anio  Novus,  which  may 
be  well  seen  in  the  wine-cellars  be- 
neath, those  of  the  Anio  A^etus  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level. 
The  Hpecus,  9  ft.  high  by  4  wide,  had 
become  choked  up  with  calcareous 
incrustations;  wlu-re  these  have  been 
removed  the  fine  Roman  brick  lining 
may  be  seen. 

At  Casciano,  under  the  Casino  of 
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the  Greek  College  (^  m.  further),  are 
the  extensive  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius,  which  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  principal  museums  of 
Europe.  Nearly  all  the  statues  and 
busts  in  the  ifall  of  the  Muses  at 
the  Vatican  were  found  here,  and 
were  purchased  by  Pius  YI.  for  the 
Museo  Pio-Clenientino.  '  The  oj)us 
reticulatum  of  these  ruins  has  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  coloured  tufa 
in  its  squares.' — B.  The  substructions 
assigned  to  the  Villa  of  Brutus  the 
elder  (the  Jurist),  below  the  Strada  di 
Carciano,  afford  a  fine  specimen  of 
Roman  work,  more  than  35  yds.  in 
length. 

A  bridle  path  ascends  S.E.  from 
Casciano  in  1^  hr.  to  Monte  Spaccato 
(19G5  ft.),  worth  ascending  for  its 
magnificent  *view  over  theAnio.  On 
its  S.  slopes  are  some  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  in  large  polygonal  blocks, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Aefulae. 

Under  the  mountain  runs  a  tunnel 
3  m.  long,  constructed  for  an  Aque- 
duct by  Domitian.  Its  engineer 
restored  the  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea 
upon  its  summit  as  an  ex-voto,  of 
which  some  beautiful  columns  and  a 
pavement  yet  remain.] 

About  150  yds.  to  the  rt.  of  the  Gate- 
way is  the  *Castle,  erected  by  Pius  II. 
in  1460  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre. It  has  four  circular  towers, 
which  form  very  picturesque  objects 
in  the  views  of  the  town.  During  the 
Pope's  residence  here,  Ignatius  Loyola, 
then  serving  as  a  priest  at  Tivoli, 
drew  up  the  rules  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 

The  following  itinerary  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Tivoli  will  occupy 
about  4  hrs. ;  but  as  many  days  might 
be  delightfully  spent  in  this  charming 
little  town  without  exhausting  its 
beauty  or  interest. 

TIVOLI  +  (Pop.  7500),  the  ancient 
TiBUR,  a  city  of  the  Sicani,  founded 
about    460    years    before    the    tradi- 
tional date  of  Rome,  was  one  of  the 
t  See  Directory,  p.  3 To. 


early  rivals  of  the  Eternal  City,  with 
which  it  subsequently  entered  into 
alliance.  The  Roman  historians  tell 
us  that  the  Sicani  were  expelled  by 
Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Catillus,  grand- 
sons of  Amphiaraus,  who  came  from 
Greece  with  Evander;  and  that  the 
settlement  derived  its  name  from  the 
eldest  of  these  brothers.  This  circum- 
stance is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
poets ; — 

Turn  gemiui  fratres  Tibuitia  mocnia  linquunt, 
Fratris  Tiburti  dictani  cognomine  genteni, 
CatiU usque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juventus. 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  070. 

Moenia  Tiburis  udi 
Stabant  Argolicae  quod  posuere  man  us. 
Ovid.  Fasti,  iv.  71. 

Nullain,  Varc,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arljo- 

rcm 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis,  et  moenia  Catili. 
Hor.  0(1.  I.  xviii.  1. 

The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
estimation  of  the  scholar  ;  its  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has  sung  its 
praises  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
fond  attachment : — 

Me  nee  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon, 
Nee  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae,    ,' 
Quhm  domus  Albiineac  resonantis, 
Et  praeceps  Anio,  ct  Tiburni  lucus,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.— Lib.  I.  vii.  10. 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among  the 
groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats : — 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono. 
Sit  meae  scdes  utinam  sencctae ; 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 

Militiaeque.  Lib.  II.  vi.  5. 

In  the  early  period  of  tlie  empire 
Tibur  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
many  of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and 
statesmen  of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley.  The  epithet  of 
Superhum,  given  to  it  by  Virgil,  is 
still  borne  as  the  motto  of  the  city 
arms;    and  Catullus  and  Propertius 
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ave  commemoratwi  the  beauty  of  its 
oaition  with  a  partiality  scarcely  less 
3uiarkable  than  that  of  Horace.  The 
'ilia  of  Catullus  is  supposed  to  have 
een  at  S.  Angelo,  on  tlie  hill-side  N. 
f  the  Great  Cascade.  It  occupies  a 
eniarkably  sheltered  position,  an 
dvautagc  to  which  the  poet  refers, 
iyphax  king  of  Xumidia  died  in 
his  territory  B.C.  202,  two  years  after 
lis  captivity.  He  had  been  brought 
rom  Alba  Fucensis  to  grace  the  tri- 
imph  of  Scipio,  and  was  honoured 
nth  a  public  funeral.  Zenobia  also, 
fter  gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian, 
pent  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  sur- 
ounded  with  all  the  pomp  of  an 
astern  princess.  During  the  Gothic 
^ar,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by 
"Parses,  Tibur  was  occupied  by  the 
roops  of  Belisarius.  It  was  after- 
vards  defended  by  the  Isaurians 
igainst  Totila,  and  treacherously  sur- 
endered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
he  Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful 
Mirlxirities  that  Procopius  declares  it 
mpobsible  to  record  their  cruelties. 
L'otila,  after  being  defeated  in  his 
ittempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to 
Cibur,  and  rebuilt  the  town  and  cita- 
lel  in  547.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  lost  its 
incient  name,  and  assumed  that  of 
CivuLi.  It  was  afterwards  besieged  by 
)tho  III.,  who  was  only  deterred  by 
lie  entreaties  of  S.  Romualdo  from 
)utting  to  death  the  entire  population. 
[ts  history  during  the  middle  ages 
8  a  continued  record  of  sieges  and 
itruggles  against  the  Emperors  and  the 
Popes.  It  afforded  a  retreat  from 
Elome  to  the  P^nglish  Pope,  Adrian 
[V.,  and  to  tiie  Emperor  Frederick 
'■  'arosfea,  after  the  insurrection 
d  at  Rome  by  his  coronation 
,11  Oo).  At  this  period  Tivoli  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city 
independent  of  Rome,  and  to  have 
tx?en  the  frequent  subject  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Emperors  and  the 
Holy  See.  In  1241  it  was  seized 
by  Frederick  II.,  assisted  by  the 
powerful  house  of  Colonna.  In  the 
i4tli  cent.  Cola  di  Rienzo  made  it 
his  head<iuarters  during  his  expedi- 
tion agauist  Faleetrina,  and  harangued 


the  people  in  the  square  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
In  the  following  century  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Braccio  Fortebraccio  of 
Perugia  and  by  the  Colonna. 

Modern  Tivoli  (760  ft.)  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  Comarca. 
It  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Ripoli,  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Rubellius,  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  Tiburtine  villas.  Its 
chief  interest  is  derived  from  its  pic- 
turesque position,  from  the  falls  of  the 
Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the  temples 
and  villas  which  still  attest  its  popu- 
larity among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town 
is   the  *Temple  of  Vesta,  a  circular 


RESTORED   ELEVATION  OF   TEMPLE. 

building  of  the  best  period  of  art, 
finely  placed  on  the  rock  overhanging 
the  valley  of  the  cascades.  It  is  7  yds. 
in  diameter,  and  was  surrounded  by 
an  open  corridor  of  18  Corinthian 
eolumns,  10  of  which 
remain.  They  are  of 
stuccoed  travertine,  18  ft. 
high,  exclusive  of  the 
capitals.  The  enta- 
blature is  sculi)tured 
with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  heads  of  oxen  ;  the 
architrave  bears  the 
broken  letters  l  .  gellio  . 
L  .  t  The  cella,  which  is  quite 
200  years  older  than  the  columns,  is 
built  of  small  polygons  of  tufa  and 
travertine,  and  retains  one  of  its  two 
windows  and  a  door.  Close  by  is  the 
Temple  now  generally  considered  to 

f  Lucius  Gellius  waa  Praefcct  of  Attic*  In 
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have  been  dedicated  to  the  Tiburtine 
Sibyl  (Sibil) a  Albunoa).  It  is  an 
oblong  edifice  of  travertine,  with  fonr 
Ionic  columns  built  up  into  each  side 
wall.  Subsequently  converted  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George,  it 
was  restored  to  its  ancient  form  in 
1885,  when  the  cure's  house,  which 
covered  the  rt.  wall  of  the  cdhiy  was 
pulled  down,  and  some  pedestals  with 
interesting  inscriptions  were  dis- 
covered. From  the  Temple  we  return 
S.  to  the  Piazza,  cross  the  Fonte  Gre- 
goriano,  which  spans  the  ancient  bed 
of  the  river,  and  reach  on  the  it.  the 
entrance  to  the  Falls  (Adm.  J  fr. ; 
Sun.  free).  On  Sun.  there  is  another 
entrance  to  the  1.  of  the  Temples, 
which  serves  on  week  days  only  as 
the  point  of  exit  (see  below). 

History. — The  *Falls  of  the  Anio 
w-ere  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell  into 
the  dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune,  jDroducing  one  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  the  kind.  The  in- 
undation of  1826,  however,  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade  ; 
a  great  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixtus 
V.  was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
which  swept  away  the  church  of  S. 
Lucia  and  3G  houses  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  river.  It  undermined  the  base  of 
the  rock  below  the  temple,  and  the 
course  of  the  river  had  to  be  diverted 
in  order  to  preserve  from  destruction 
this  part  of  the  town.  The  grotto  of 
Xeptune  therefore  now  receives  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  falling 
water.f  The  new  Falls  were  formed 
by  cutting  two  tunnels  of  327  yds. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 
Catillo,  on  the  other  side  of  t^he  valley 
(see  below).  This  was  ably  executed 
by  the  Koman  engineer  Clemente 
Folchi,  and  the  Anio  was  turned  into 
its  new  channel  in  1831,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Gregory  XVI. 

f  The  illumination  of  the  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
the  Cascades,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  by 
electric  light,  t;ikes  place  occasionally  during 
the  spring,  and  is  advertised  in  due  course  at 
Rome. 


The  catastrophe  of  1826,  by  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  river,  laid  bare 
the  ruins  of  two  ancient  bridges  and 
several  Roman  tombs  (see  below). 
The  bridge  highest  up  the  river  was 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over 
wliich  the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its 
course  up  the  valley.  The  second 
bridge  is  generally  designated  as  the 
Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  Roman  villa, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
connected.  Among  the  tombs  was 
that  of  Lucius  Memmius  Afer  Senecio, 
pro-consul  of  Sicily  (a.d.  107). 

Description. — Within  the  entrance 
gateway  is  a  Restaurant.  To  the  1.  of 
it  lies  the  direct  path  to  the  Cascades : 
to  the  rt.  runs  a  road  through  a  shady 
garden,  which  occupies  tlie  angle 
between  the  old  bed  of  the  Anio  and 
the  new.  Passing  on  the  1.  an  ancient 
arch  and  some  walls  faced  with  opus 
reticulatum  (the  ruins  of  the  Fons 
Vopisci),  we  reach  in  2  min.  the  upper 
end  of  the  double  tunnel  cut  by 
Gregory  XVI.  (see  above),  which 
cannot  however  be  entered  from  this 
point.  We  return  therefore  nearly  as 
far  as  the  Restaurant,  pass  through 
an  archway  under  the  high  road  to 
the  rt.,and  follow  a  level  path,  afford- 
ing fine  views  of  the  Temples  on  the 
1.  After  5  min.  we  reach  a  Terrace 
which  overlooks  the  New  Waterfall 
(320  ft.),  at  the  point  where  it  emerges 
from  the  Tunnel.  A  gateway  on  the 
rt.  which  the  custodian  will  open 
(20  c.)  leads  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  through  which  the  traveller 
may  walk  along  a  paved  footway 
beside  the  stream  (steady  head  re- 
quired). 

Returning  for  a  few  yds.  along  the 
level  pathway,  we  descend  to  the  rt., 
passing  on  the  1.  some  remains  of 
Roman  buildings.  Bearing  generally 
to  the  rt.,  we  reach  in  10  min.  a  group 
of  cypresses,  where  a  path  mounts  for 
a  few  paces  and  then  descends  in 
5  min.  to  a  platform  commanding  a 
splendid  *View  of  the  Falls.  Re- 
turning, and  continually  descending, 
we  gain  in  5  min.  the  bottom  of  the 
higher    valley,    excavated    (entirely 
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since  Roman  times)  by  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  river,  and  closed  by  the 
''Siren's  Grotto  (path  slippery  and  wet 
with  spray).  Again  retracing  our 
steps  and  turning  to  the  1.  we  ascend 
;o  a  gallery  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  on 
;he  1.  bank,  pass  through  it,  and  turn 
.  once  more  to  the  (10  min.)  *Grotto 
)f  Neptune  (also  slippery),  where  are 
lome  tine  sections  of  travertine.  The 
jeauty  of  these  two  grottoes  consists 
n  the  disappearance  and  reaj)pear- 
mce  lower  down  of  the  thundering 
itream.  We  now  return  to  the  gallery 
ind  ascend  in  zigzags  to  the  1.,  reach- 
ng  in  10  min.  an  iron  gateway  close 

0  the  Temple,  which  a  woman  will 
•pen  for  20  c. 

From  tlie  open  space  in  front  of 
,lie  Ponte  Gregoriano  the  main  street 
iscends  into  the  town,  passing  on  the 
t.  the  small  Church  of  S.  Michele, 
vith  a  good  Campanile,  and  a  slab- 
omb  of  1472  on  the  rt.  of  the  door, 
^'urther  on  a  street  on  the  rt.  leads  to 
he  Gesii,  on  the  tower  of  which  is  a 
)Ii'teoroIogifal  Observatory.  We  next 
each  tlie  I'iazza  del  Plehiscito,  where 
•n  the  1.  stands  the  new  Gothic  Church 
•f  S.  Biagio,  belonging  to  the  Domi- 
licans,  and  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 

1  Temple  of  Juno.  In  ihe  Ist  chapel 
t.  is  a  good  painting  of  S.  Vincenzo 
^errero,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1.  aisle 
ire  some  old  frescoes  and  slab-tombs 
rom  the  original  Church.  Descend- 
ug  to  the  1.  we  reach  the 

Church  of  S.  Andrea,  built  by  S. 
Silvia  Anicia,  mother  of  St.  Gregory, 
n  the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  Temple  of 
)i:ina.  In  the  nave  arc  ten  columns, 
f  granite  and  cipollino. 

A  short  distance  S.  W.  is  S.  Vincenzo, 
irith  the  specus  of  an  a(j[ueduct,  reached 
iv  a  few  .steps  from  the  nave,  in  which 
).  Sinforosa  concealed  herself  during 
ladrian's  per^•ecution.    At  the  end  of 

long  street  is  the  Hospital  of  S.  Gio- 
anni  Evangelista,  anrl  immfsdiately 
pposite  a  ('ha[)el  with  some  damuirfd 
•escoes,  and  a  ])orcclain  figun;  of  the 
tint,  attributed  to  Giorgio  da  Gubbio. 


From  the  adjacent  gateway  an 
avenue  leads  in  5  min.  to  the  Castle 
(see  above).  Passingit,  and  re-entering 
the  town  by  tlie  Portu  S.  Grace,  we 
observe  immediately  on  the  rt.  a  large 
new  College,  behind  wliich  stands  the 
Franciscan  Cliurch  of 

*S.  M.  Maggiore,  with  a  fine  pointed 
doorway  and  wheel  window  of  1893. 
The  nave  is  entered  from  its  narthex 
by  a  good  Gothic  arch,  and  has  some 
beautiful  remains  of  Cosmatesquo 
pavement,  part  of  which  (by  the  piers 
rt.  and  1.),  as  well  as  the  central  portion 
of  the  4th  altar  rt.,  came  from  the 
old  Ambo.  At  the  1st  altar  rt.  is  a 
tolerable  14th  cent.  Virgin  and  Child. 

In  the  corner,  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Church,  is  the  entrance  to  the 

*Villa  d'Este  (Adm.,  see  p.  [38]), 
built  in  1549  from  tlie  designs  of  Pirro 
Jjigorio  for  Card.  Ippolito  d'Este,  son 
of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara.  It 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  as 
successor  of  that  celebrated  family, 
but  he  has  let  the  villa  to  Card. 
Hohenlohe.  The  ca.sino  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Federigo  Zucchero, 
Muziano,  and  others,  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Tivoli.  The 
garden,  though  almost  a  wilderness 
from  neglect,  is  most  attractive,  with 
its  overgrown  shrubberies,  ruined 
fountains,  and  picturesque  points  of 
view.  It  is  laid  out  chietly  in  terraced 
on  the  hill-side,  and  has  some  re- 
markably fine  specimens  of  ilex  and 
cypress. 

The  Church  of  La  Carita,  in  the  Via 
del  Cami^itcUo,  was  erected  by  St. 
Simplieius,  Pope,  in  the  5th  cent.,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Metellus 
Scipio.  In  the  nave  are  ten  columns 
of  cipollino,  and  over  the  altar  in  the 
crypt  a  lainb  and  other  subjects  in 
fresco.  A  descent  by  winding  streets 
leads  hence  in  5  min.  to  the 

Cathedral  of  S.  Lorenzo,  rebuilt  on 
tlie  foundations  of  the  ancient  basilica 
in  1G35,  and  occu[)ying  tJK;  site  of  a 
T(impl{!  of  Hercules  Saxauus.  Good 
campanile. 
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At  the  Lst  altar  1.  is  a  good  Tomb 
with  recumbent  clfigy  of  1485.  Within 
the  pilasters  of  the  nave  are  said  to 
be  enclosed  some  Doric  columns  of 
the  Temple,  one  of  wliich  is  still 
visible  in  a  passage  beyond  the  rt. 
aisle.  Further  on,  behind  the  Church, 
is  the  original  apse  of  the  Temple 
in  opus  reticulatum  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius.  In  the  Saciisty  are  portions 
of  a  Cosmatesque  ambo.  At  ihe  side 
door,  slab  tomb  of  1389,  and  four 
columns  of  granite. 

From  the  Ponte  Oregoriano  a  road 
leads  in  15  min.,  along  the  base  of 
Monte  Catillo,  to  the  circular  terrace 
constructed  by  Gregory  XVI.  10  min. 
further  on  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Antonio 
and  a  second  terrace,  commanding  the 
♦finest  view  of  the  falls,  and  of  the 
Cascatelle,  a  group  of  minor  cascades. 
15  min.  beyond  this  point  is  the  Ma- 
donna di  Quintiliolo  (see  below), 
whence  a  path  along  the  margin  of 
the  valley  amidst  a  grove  of  magnifi- 
cent olive-trees  leads  to  the  (20  min.) 
Ponte  delV  Acquoria,  where  one  of  the 
massive  arches  of  the  Roman  bridge, 
by  which  the  Via  Corniculana  crossed 
the  Anio  to  reach  Tivoli,  is  still  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  name 
Acquoria  is  derived  from  aqna  aurea, 
a  cool  crystalline  spring,  rushing  from 
the  rocks  near  the  bridge.  A  steep 
ascent  to  the  1.  leads  to  the  lower 
part  of  Tivoli,  by  the  ancient  Clivus 
Tiburtinus,  on  which  portions  of  the 
Roman  road  may  be  seen  in  good 
preservation.  Near  the  point  where 
the  Clivus  Tiburtinus  joins  the  old 
road  to  Rome,  is  the  Tempio  della  Tosse 
(see  below),  and  higher  up  the  so- 
called  Villa  of  Maecenas  and  the 
modern  Villa  d'Este.  From  the 
Tempio  della  Tosse  an  ancient  road 
descends  to  the  (1  m.)  Tramway  iStat. 
for  Hadrian's  Villa. 


There  is  no  exact  clue  to  enable  us 
to  discover  where  the  Villa  of  Horace 
stood,  but  local  tradition  has  long 
assigned  its  site  to  the  ex-convent  of 
S.  Antonio,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the 
ravine,  opposite  the  Cascatelle.     Mr. 


F.  Searle,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
convent,  making  researches  under  the 
building  in  1885,  found  a  nymphaeum, 
with  mosaic  pavemcjnts  and  chambers 
above.  From  the  locality,  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  as  near  the  grove  of  Tibur- 
nus,  and  a  show-place  until  a  century 
after  the  poet's  death,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  may  have  been  tlie 
retreat  in  which  Horace  expressed  a 
wish  to  end  his  days. 

The  church  of  the  Madonna  di 
Quintiliolo  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
yilla,  ofQuintiiiutt  Fffl»'t/.v,  commemo- 
rated by  Horace.  Its  situation  on 
the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatore  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  magnificence  of  the 
villa  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
statues,  mosaics,  and  other  works  of 
art  which  have  been  found  among  its 
ruins. 

The  so-called  Villa  of  Maecenas  is 
the  most  extensive  ruin  about  Tivoli ; 
the  name  rests  on  no  classical  autho- 
rity, and  dates  from  the  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  The  excavations  of  1886 
revealed  several  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, wliich  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
these  are  the  ruins  of  the  Htills  of  the 
Augustales,  a  club  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  worship 
of  the  Imperial  family.  Adjoining 
them  are  the  remains  of  an  enormous 
Temple  of  Hercules  Victor. 

The  existing  ruins  consist  of  mas- 
sive substructions,  now  converted  into 
iron-works,  and  of  the  remains  of  a 
square  atrium,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  Doric  portions,  with  a  temple  on 
the  raised  space  in  the  centre.  The 
so-called  Via  Constantina,  or  road 
leading  from  the  Ponte  Lucano  to 
Tivoli,  was  covered  over  to  enlarge 
the  atrium  of  the  Temple. 

Near  this  are  the  works  of  the 
Hydraulic  Company  which  supplies 
electric  light  to  Tivoli  and  Rome. 

The  Tempio  della  Tosse  lies  on  the 
rt.  of  the  Via  Constantina,  a  little 
further  on,  and  is  difficult  of  access. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice  covered  with  a 
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dome,  having  a  central  opening  to 
admit  the  light ;  around  are  circular 
niches  with  traces  of  early  Christian 
paintings  representing  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin.  The  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  with  its  vaulted  roof,  ten-sided 
interior,  and  semi-circular  niches,  is 
very  much  like  a  diminutive  Minerva 
Medica  (Rte.  15),  and  may  possibly 
have  been  a  Nyraphaeum  of  the  Villa 
of  Turcius.  Ascending  hence  in 
10  miD.  to  the  Porta  del  Colle,  and 
turning  to  the  rt.  within  the  gateway, 
we  reach  in  10  min.  the  Stat,  of  the 
Tramway. 

About  i  m.  beyond  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni,  on  the  Via  dei  Arci,  are 
the  remains  of  an  octagonal  tomb,  in 
the  shape  of  a  funeral  pyre,of  C.  Aufes- 
tius  Soter,  a  physician,  whose  inscrip- 
tion was  found  near  the  spot.  About 
h  m.  further,  the  road  to  Empiglione, 
the  ancient  Empulum,  passes  under  the 
arches  of  the  ^larcian  aqueduct,  where 
it  crosses  the  valley,  and  near  this 
the  specus  of  the  Anio  Vetus  is 
visible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  we  see  the  magnificent  arches  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct,  surmounted 
by  a  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  built 
by  the  Tiburtines  as  a  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Orsini,  lords  of 
Castel  Madama  :  they  are  45  ft.  high 
and  25  ft.  in  span.  On  the  upper  road 
to  S.  Gregorio,  a  mile  from  Tivoli,  is 
an  interesting  Tomb  of  the  Etruscan 
type,  about  B.C.  300, 

The  water  force  available  at  Tivoli 
would  suffice  for  a  large  number  of 
mills,  and  at  one  period  they  amounted 
to  <J5.  It  is  now  used  for  manufac- 
tories of  paper,  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
iron,  and  for  oil  and  corn.  Here 
also  is  an  important  Electric  Light 
factory,  by  means  of  which  Home  is 
illuminated  through  a  string  of  four 
conspicuous  copper  cables.  The  agri- 
culturiil  resources  of  the  town  are 
"oTisidi-rable,  and  the  hill  on  which  it 
is  bears  1.^0,000  fine  old  olive- 
-.  The  specialities  of  the  district 
are  the  Pizzutello  and  Pergolese 
grapes,  tomatoes,  and  a8i)aragU8.  The 
truvertine  stone  quarries  are  also 
valuable  municii)al  property. 


Excursions  from  Tivoli. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
hills  should  make  Tivoli  their  head- 
quarters for  some  days,  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing localities.  Many  of  these  sites 
are  celebrated  by  Horace,  and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins 
the  traces  of  cities  whose  origin  is  an- 
terior to  that  of  Rome.  Information 
on  all  points  connected  with  such  ex- 
cursions is  courteously  given  at  the 
office  ofthe  Alpine  Club  (p.  [11]),  under 
whose  direction  travelling  parties  are 
organized  every  week  in  the  winter 
and  spring. 

A  *beautiful  carriage-road  leads  S.E. 
from  Tivoli  to  (18  m.)  Palestrina.  It 
runs  S.  from  the  Ponte  Lucano  (see 
above),  and  skirts  the  base  of  the  hills, 
to  the  (6  m.)  Osteria  di  Corcolle ;  then 
through  a  picturesque  country,  by  way 
of  (8  m.)  Passerano,  with  its  fine  old 
castle,  a  fief  of  the  Barberini,  to  (11  m.) 
Gallimno  and  (1-1  m.)  Zagarolo ;  be- 
yond which  it  joins  the  Via  Labicana 
(Rte.  46),  and  turns  E.  to  Palestrina 
(Rte.  45). 

MoxTE  Gennaro. 

The  ascent  from  Tivoli  takes  5  hrs. ; 
horse,  5  fr.,  guide,  5  fr.  The  path  is 
that  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  fcsta  of  the  Pratone,  the 
meadow  between  the  two  summits  of 
the  mountain.  Tivoli  is  quitted  by 
the  Porta  S.  AngeJo,  and  the  high  road 
is  followed  nearly  as  far  as  the  Stat, 
of  S.  Polo,  where  another  road  turns 
1.,  and  leads  in  Ih  hr.  to  the 
village  of 

8.  Polo  (2345  ft.).  Here  a  guide 
(necessary)  may  be  had  for  3  fr.  Wo 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  (jf  the  valley 
of  the  Licenza,  and  at  length  strike 
into  the  forest  beneath  the  singular 
insulate<l  limestone  mass  of  Moutc. 
della  Morra.     The  last  ascent  to  the 
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Pratono  from  this  side  is  steep,  but 
the  openiug  of  the  plain  is  so  beau- 
tiful  that    the    contrast    of    scenery 
renders  it  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  journey.    The 
ascent  from  the  side  of  Licenza  to  the 
Pratone  is  less  difficult,  and  follows 
the  depression  in  the  chain  between 
Monte  Morica  on  the  rt.  and  Monte 
Rotondo.     The  Pratone  is  celebrated 
for  its  pastures,  and  the  traveller  will 
generally  find  it  covered  with  cattle. 
From  this  plain  we  ascend  1.  to  the 
summit  of  Monte  Gennaro  (4170  ft.) — 
with  the  exception  of  Monte  Sempre- 
fisa  (50G.5  ft.),  above  Rocca  Massima 
{Southern  Italy  Handhooh),  tho  highest 
point  of  the  chain  which  bounds  the 
Campagna  on  the  E.     Mens  Lucre- 
tilis,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
his  beautiful  ode  already  quoted,  was 
probably  one   of    tlie   peaks  of  this 
ridge,   and   many  writers  identify  it 
witli    Monte    Gennaro    itself.      The 
*viEW  over  the  immense  plain  of  the 
Campagna  is  one    of  the    finest  in 
Italy.     It  embraces  the  line  of  coast 
as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the  range  of 
the  Volscian   mountains  beyond  the 
Alban  hills,  and  nearly  all  the  valleys 
of  the  Apennines  from  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  to  Soracte  and  Monte  Cimino 
on  the  N.W.     On   the   summit  is   a 
pyramid  of  loose  stones,  used  by  Bos- 
covich,  in  his  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  Papal  States.     The  pedestrian 
may  descend  S.  by  the  Scarpellata,  a 
zigzag  pass,  constructed  in  parts  with 
solid  masonry,  enjoying  fine  views  of 
the   picturesque   town  and   castle   of 
Monticelli,   and    the    village    of    S. 
Angelo  in  Capoccia,  the  doubtful  site 
of  Medullia.  The  pass  leads  down  to 
MarcelUna,  a  straggling  village  in  a 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Morra. 
Near  this  are  some  fine  examples  of 
polygonal  walls.     Farther  on  we  pass 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Scalza- 
cane,  opposite  to  which  are  the  Colli 
Farinelli.     Beyond  this,  leaving  the 
convent  of  Vitriano  on  the  rt.,  we  enter 
the  valley  of  the  Anio  through  fine 
groves  of  olives  clothing  the  sio|)es  of 
Monte  Quintiliolo,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria.     There  is  another  de- 
scent from  the  summit  W.  in  1^  hr.  to 


Palomhara,  or  E.  in  3  lirs.  to 
Giovine  (Rtc.  44), 
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FROM  THE  CENTRAL  STATION  TO 
SUBIACO,  BY  TIVOLI  AND  CINETO 
ROMANO.     RAIL  AND  CARRIAGE-ROAD. 


riles. 

Stations, 

Some 

6 

Cervara 

8 

Salone 

10 

Lunghezza 

13 

Bagni 

17 

Montecelio 

22 

Palombara 

25 

Tivoli  (Imffet) 

27 

S.  Polo  dei  Cavalieri 

30 

Castel  Madama 

32 

Vicovaro 

34 

Mandela 

37 

Cineto  Romano 

Rly.  to  Cineto  liomano ;  thence  car- 
riage or  diligence  in  2^  hrs.  to  (14  m.) 
Suhiaco. 

The  Rly.  diverges  rt.  from  the  Flo- 
rence line  soon  after  passing  through 
the  city  walls,  and  crosses  the  Cam- 
pagna on  the  S.  of  the  tramway  and 
carriage-road.  Beyond  a  bridge  over 
a  loop-line  it  reaches  the  Stat,  of 
Boma  Prenestina.  On  the  rt.  is  a 
Fort,  and  further  on  is  seen  the  Torre 
de'  Schiavi. 

G  m,  Cervara  (Pop.  1150),  1  m,  N.  are 
several  grottoes  and  ancient  quarries, 
once  a  favourite  rendezvous  for  picnic 
parties,  and  frequented  by  artists  for 
their  spring  masquerade.  On  the  rt.  of 
the  Rly.  is  the  Torre  di  Sapienzn^ 
a  mediaeval  tower,  with  a  square 
battlemented  curtain  round  its  base. 
On  the  1.  is  the  Casale  di  Rustica, 
once  the  property  of  Lucullus,  and  of 
Aclius  the  father  of  Lucius  Verns, 
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Crossing  several  small  affluents  of 
the  Anio,  we  reach 

8  m.  Salone,  among  whose  marshes 
on  the  rt.  lie  the  sources  of  the  Acqiia 
Vergine.  The  train  now  ascends,  and 
then  runs  down  a  steep  incline  to 

10  m.  Lunghezza,  the  ancient  Col- 
latia,  a  collection  of  farm-buildings, 
on  the  site  of  a  baronial  castle,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  ]Medici,  from  whom 
it  desc^L'uded  by  inheritance  to  the 
Florentine  Duke  Strozzi.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  Grazioli.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Anio  at  its  confluence  with  the  Osa. 

A  visit  to  Ijunghezza  and  a  roam 
through  the  picturesque  woods  in  its 
vicinity  form  a  pleasant  excursion 
from  Rome.  A  light, vehicle  may  be 
procured  at  the  Stat. 

The  geologist  will  observe  in  the 
valley  of  Castellaccio,  2  m.  S.  of  Lun- 
ghezza, a  fine  current  of  lava,  on  which 
numerous  quarries  were  opened  in 
ancient  times. 

The  train  now  turns  N.E.  and  crosses 
the  Anio.  On  quitting  the  Stat,  a 
fine  piece  of  Pelasgic  wall  is  passed 
on  the  1.  Further  1.  are  the  ruined 
walls  of  CastelV  Arcione  (Rte.  43).  We 
now  traverse  an  open  heath  covered 
with  filirubs.  On  the  rt.  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  hills;  on  the  1.  are  seen 
the  wires  of  the  Electric  Light  cable 
(see  p.  380). 

13  m.  Bagni,  the  Stat,  for  the  Acque 
Alhule  (Rte.  43). 

Crossing  the  high  road  and  Tram- 
way, and  passing  under  the  cabled 
wires,  we  reach  the  Stat,  for 

17  m.  Monte  Celio  (Pop.  2700),  the 
ancient  Cornicnlum,  rises  2  m.  N.  in 
a  fine  position  (1275  ft.),  crowned 
with  the  remains  of  the  baronial 
castle  of  the  Cesi,  enclosing  a  beauti- 
ful little  Doric  temple.  The  hill  town 
of  6'.  An(jdo  (1310  ft.)  is  seen  on  the  1. 
The  line  now  crosses  the /^/o  rZ«  7Vrtf/, 
and  ascends  a  narrow  valley  in  curves 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent, 
turning  afterwards  abruptly  S.  to  the 
Stat,  for 


22  m.  Palombara.  The  village  lies 
6  m.  N.,  the  road  to  it  passing  through 
(2  m.)  MarcelUna. 

The  train  still  ascends.  On  the 
rt.  a  magnificent  view  of  Rome  and 
the  Campagna.  Tunnel  of  370  yds., 
followed  by  a  stone  viaduct  of  ten 
arches.  View  of  the  Cascatelle  and 
of  Tivoli.  Tunnel  of  G15  yds.,  and  a 
view  of  the  Falls.  Tunnel  of  85  yds., 
beyond  which  the  round  Temple  is 
well  seen  on  the  edge  of  its  ravine. 
Two  more  viaducts  and  a  tunnel  of 
520  yds.  bring  the  traveller  to 

25  ra.  Tivoli  (Rte.  43).  The  Rly. 
now  ascends  tlie  rt.  bank  of  the 
Anio.  The  carriage-road  on  the  rt. 
follows  the  track  of  the  Via  Valeria,  at 
the  base  of  Monte  Catillo.  On  either 
side  of  it  are  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  walls  in  Opus  reticulatum.  On 
the  rt.  a  portion  of  the  Marcian  aque- 
duct, consisting  of  several  arches 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
Valle  degli  Arci  (arcades)  leading  to 
(5  m.),  Empiglione,  the  ancient  Em- 

PULUM. 

The  ruins  of  this  town  consist  of  a 
wall  170  yds.  long,  built  of  narrow 
tufa  blocks  4  ft.  long,  arranged  so  as 
to  form  arches,  the  oi^enings  being 
filled  in  with  stcmes.  There  arc  re- 
mains also  of  three  concentric  en- 
closures, marking  the  probable  site  of 
the  citadel.  2  m.  W.,  higher  up  the 
valley,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
on  a  three-cornered  hill,  in  polygonal 
blocks  of  limestones,  wJiich  have  been 
referred  to  Saxlla,  another  depen- 
dency of  Tibur.  A  mile  further  is 
Ciciliano. 

27  m.  S.  Polo  (Pop.  2200).  The  moun- 
tain village  of  S.  Folo  del  Cavalleri 
(2145  ft.),  from  which  the  ascent  to 
Monte  Genuaro  is  most  conveniently 
made,  lies  more  than  3  m.  1.  Two 
tunnels  lead  to 

30  m.  Castel  Madama  (Pop.  3130),  on 
an  eminence  (1485  ft.)  to  the  rt.  beyond 
the  Anio.  Furtlier  on  is  the  ruined 
mediaeval  fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built 
on  a  mound  of  volcanic  tufa.  Near 
this  nro  seen  some  arches  of  the  Mar- 
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cian  aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent 
which  washes  the  E.  base  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  Castel  Madama.  On 
the  high  road  a  sliort  distance  farther 
is  a  *Tonib  in  travertine  2o  ft.  high, 
with  inscription  to  C.  Maenius  Bassus, 
praefect  of  the  Fabri  (chief  engineer) 
at  Carthage,  under  Marcus  Silanus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Caligula.  At 
this  place  the  geologist  will  remark 
a  very  interesting  superposition  of  the 
semi-columuar  volcanic  conglomerate 
on  the  ancient  travertine  breccia  of 
the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

82  m.  Vicovaro  (Pop.  2200),  the 
ancient  Varia,  on  the  rt.  bank :  the 
road  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
travertine  and  calcareous  breccia  on 
which  the  village  stands.  On  the 
ascent  (I  m.)  are  passed  some  portions 
of  the  ancient  walls,  of  very  fine  con- 
struction, in  huge  oblong  blocks  of 
travertine.  The  Church  o£  S.  Antonio, 
on  the  roadside,  has  a  portico  witli 
four  large  but  dirty  ancient  columns  of 
very  beautiful  breccia  corallina,  having 
well-carved  mediaeval  capitals.  In 
the  upper  town  is  a  beautiful  octa- 
gonal chapel  of /S.  Gmcomo  (15th  cent.)  ; 
it  was  built  for  one  of  the  Orsini  of 
the  branch  of  the  counts  of  Tagliacozzo, 
from  the  designs  of  Simone,  a  pupil 
of  Brunelleschi,  who,  according  to 
Vasari,  died  here  wiien  engaged  on 
the  work.  The  front  turned  towards 
the  E.  is  decorated  with  small  statues 
of  saints ;  the  interior  has  been  mo- 
dernised, except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  Vicovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  who  have 
a  large  straggling  Palace  in  it,  built 
on  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 

Close  to  the  river,  IJ  m.  above  Vi- 
covaro, on  a  narrow  elevated  plateau 
between  the  Licenza,tho  classic  Digen- 
tia,  and  the  Anio,  is  « 

*S.  Cosimato,  well  worth  a  visit. 
Through  a  rose  garden  the  traveller 
reaches  a  series  of  Hermitages,  ap- 
proached by  small  ill-kept  steps 
choked  up  with  dead  leaves  like 
the  staircase  of  a  deserted  belfry. 
Below  small  oratories  and  cells  scooped 


out  of  the  rock  is  a  larger  Chapel, 
with  a  picturesque  view  upon  a  pool 
formed  by  the  Anio  before  plunging 
over  a  cascade  of  50  ft.  This  pool  was 
the  source  of  the  Anio  Vetus.  The  Anio 
here  runs  through  a  most  picturesque 
ravine  ;  in  the  vertical  cliffs  of  tra- 
vertine which  form  its  sides  are  several 
curious  caverns,  in  one  of  which 
St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have  passed 
some  time.  From  S.  Cosimato  a  good 
road  turns  1.  to  (2  m.)  Mandela  (see 
below),  until  lately  called  Cantalupo 
Bardella,  but  now  known  by  its  an- 
cient name.  It  has  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Roccagiovine. 
Before  ascending  the  hill,  the  Licenza 
torrent  is  crossed  on  a  modern  bridge 
near  its  junction  with  the  Anio.  Some 
very  ancient  sepulchral  openings  have 
been  discovered  here,  containing 
human  bones,  flint  implements,  re- 
markable for  their  careful  execution, 
arrow-heads,  knives,  and  remains  of 
domestic  animals. 

Another  road  leads  due  N.  from  S. 
Cosimato  to  (3  m.)  Bocca  Giovane. 
[The  traveller  may  also  go  direct  from 
Vicovaro,  turning  off  to  thel.  at  (1  m.) 
S.  Rocco ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to  miss 
S.  Cosimato.] 

Rocca  Giovine  is  situated  on  a  steep 
rock  above  the  rond,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  lArx  Junonis  {Rocca 
Giunone).  Near  the  Church  is  pre- 
served an  inscription  recording  the 
restoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victory  by 
Vespasian.  Antiquaries  regard  this 
as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  Fanum  Va- 
cunae,  or  Temple  of  Juno  Victrix, 
celebrated  by  Horace.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  torrent  is  seen  Mandela, 
between  which  and  the  Licenza  are 
fragments  of  polygonal  walls,  supposed 
to  be  the  substructions  of  a  temple. 
About  2  m.  farther  up  the  valley  is 
Licenza  (Pop.  930),  the  ancient 
Digentia — 

]Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  mgosus  frigore  paRus. 
Hor.  Ep.  I.  18. 

It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 
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slebrates  under  tlie  same  name. 
\q  of  the  Sabine  Farm  or 


Villa  of  Horace  is  placed  by 
Dme  on  the  1.  of  tlie  road,  about  mid- 
ray  between  it  and  the  river,  a  short 
istance  before  we  reach  the  village, 
jittle  now  remains  but  some  fragments 
f  a  white  mosaic  pavement  partly 
overcd  by  a  vineyard.  There  are 
hroe  terraces  and  some  massive  sub- 
tructions  of  a  more  magniiicent  villa, 
f  a  later  date,  on  the  site  of  that  of 
he  poet.  The  names  of  many  places 
n  the  neighbourhood  preserve  some 
ecord  of  classical  times.  Tho  Fonts 
letjU  Orozi)n\oT  Oratini,  on  the  slopes 
if  Monte  Rotondo,  cannot  be  mistaken : 
.nd  /.(/  liiistina,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the 
'alloy  as  we  ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica 
>f  the  poet : — 

Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
Vallos,  et  Usiicae  cubantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 

Od.  I.  17. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  romantic 
;pot  under  3Iontc  Comazzano,  are  two 
prings,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
vith  the  Fons  Bandusiae  : — 

0  Fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribus 

Cras  donaberis  hoedo.     Od.  III.  13. 

Tlie  preceding  description  is  in 
vccordance  with  the  ideas  of  Chapuy, 
jrcll,  and  Nibby,  and  it  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.  Lawson 
md  Sig.  Tito  Berti ;  although  Sig.  Rosa 
jontends  that  the  poet's  villa  stood 
near  the  Cappella  dclla  Casa,  on  a 
kind  of  plateau  at  tlie  foot  of  Monte 
Corrirjnaleto,  which  he  considers  to  be 
Horace's  Lucretilis.  This  site  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  Roccagiovine,  and 
near  the  ancient  road  that  led  from 
the  Fanum  Yacunae  to  Tibur. 

1  m.  beyond  Licenza  is  Iho  village 
of  Civitella  (2:iS0  ft.),  from  which  a 
bridlc-palh  load.s  W.  in  ?>  lir.s.  to 
J*(df>mbara  (see  above),  passing  by  the 
ForiK  Biindusiae  and  the  N.  foot  of 
Monte  Gennaro.  It  then  descends 
near  tho  Romitorio  di  S.  Nicola, 
through    a     rooky    ravine.      To    the 

logist    this    excursion   will    prove 
t,  interesting,  aw  afl"ording  an  cx- 
I  Home.'] 


Tho  cellent  section  of  tho  secondary  strata 
so  rarely  found  together  and  within 
so  limited  a  space  in  tho  Southern 
Apennines. 

Rocca  Giovine  is  the  be.st  point  on 
tliis  side  of  the  mountain  for  the  ascent 
of  Monte  Gennaro  (Rte.  43). 

The  Rly.  passes  through  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  Convent  of  S.  Cosimato, 
and  reaches  tho  Stat,  of 

34  m.  Mandela  (Pop.  800),  the  Vil- 
lage rising  on  a  hill  (1595  ft.)  2  m.  Ts^. 
The  wide  valley  on  the  rt.  is  that  of 
Samhuci,  up  which  a  bridle-path  leads 
in  2  hrs.  to  Ciciliano  (2030  ft.),  a 
village  called  Bicilianum  in  the  early 
documents  of  the  Abbey  of  Subiaco, 
and  from  thence  across  a  mountain 
pass  to  (4  hrs.)  Genazzano  (Rte.  45). 
In  the  summer  of  1874,  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  and  of  a  large  villa 
(probably  of  one  of  the  Caecilii),  and 
several  antiquities,  were  discovered 
at  Ciciliano.  Opposite  Mandela, 
perched  on  a  conical  peak  (2G25  ft.),  is 
the  village  of  Saracinesco  (Pop.  GOO), 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  tho 
9th  cent,  by  Bercngarius.  It  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  inhab. 
have  preserved  their  Arabic  names. 
This  village,  which  is  famous  for 
supplying  picturesque  models  to 
artists  in  Rome,  is  mentioned  in  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Scolastica  at  Subiaco  in 
1053.  The  valley  widens  before 
reaching 

37  m.  Cineto  Romanof  (Pop.  1200). 
The  village  (1710  ft.)  stand.s  2  m.  N.E. 
Here  a  public  conveyance  meets  the 
train,  and  sto|)s  for  a  few  minutes  at 
the  Osteria  dclla  Ferrata,  the  half- 
way halting-place  on  the  carriage- 
road  between  Tivoli  and  Subiaco. 

2  ni.  further  on,  tluf  road  pas.'ies 
below 

Roviano  (l*op.  800),  with  a  feudal 
castle  now  belonging  to  the  Massinii 
(1715  ft.).  On  the  1.  bank,  2  m.  from 
Roviano,  rises  AniiroU.  1  m.  beyond 
Roviano  the  Via  Suhlaccnds  separates 
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from  the  Valeria,  the  latter  branching 
olT  on  the  1.,  the  tbrmcr  contiuuinjj; 
ill  on  t?  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio  to 
Snbiiico.  The  Via  Valeria,  ait(;r  pass- 
ing by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the  Massimi 
(good  specimens  of  ancient  ariuonr  in 
the  Pal.  Massimi),  continneii  through 
(7  m.)  Car  soli,  into  the  Abrnzzi  (sec 
JIandhooh  for  S.  Italy),  running 
generally  parallel  with  the  Illy. 

We  next   pass  on  the   rt.   (2  m.) 
Marano,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
arc    the  celebrated    springs  of    the 
Aqua  Maecia  and  Claudia.     The 
former  is  collected  into  several  ugly 
reservoirs,  and  carried  down  to  Eome 
by   a    gigantic    syphon ;    the   latter 
bursts   in  large    volumes   of    bright 
crystal  water  from  the  base  of   the 
mountains.       The      aqueducts      are 
chiclly  fed    by   two  little  tarns,  the 
Laghetto  di  S.  Lucia  and  dclhi  Serena. 
The  FONS  CAEKULEUS,   mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Claudius,  Vespa- 
sian, and  Titus,  on  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,   as  one  of  the   sources  of  the 
Claudian,  is  still  recognisable  by  the 
blue  colour  of  its  waters.     A   mile 
further,onthel.,risesAgosta(1255ft.), 
from   which   a    path    ascends  E.   in 
li   hr.   to    the    populous    village    of 
Cervara  (3530  ft.).     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Anio  are  Canterano  and 
Rocca     Canterano.       The     beautiful 
ridge  extending  S.E.  from  Saracinesco 
to     Canterano     is    the     Costa     Sole 
(4000  ft.). 

12  m.  from  Cineto  Komano  the 
valley  turns  abruptly  E.,  and  we  gain 
our  first  view  of  Subiaco ;  nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  than  its  position 
among  the  richly  wooded  hills  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

SUBIACOf  (Pop.  7350),  the  ancient 
Suhlaqueum,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aequi,  and  now  chief  town  of  the 
Comarca  (1535  ft.),  derived  its  ancient 
name  from  the  three  artificial  lakes 
of  the  Villa  of  Nero,  below  which 
{sub  lacu)  it  was  built.  It  is  chiefly 
remarlcable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, which  is  surpassed  by  few  inland 
towns  of  Italy. 

t  See  Directory,  p.  370. 


The  Cathedral  of  S.  Andrea,  re- 
built by  Pius  VI.,  Abbot  of  the 
IMonastery  for  many  years,  stands 
upon  lofty  substructions  of  local  stone. 
A  marl>le  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city  records  its  consecration  on  May 
18,  1780.  The  Palace  of  the  Abbot, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  enlarge(l 
and  modernised  by  the  same  Pontilf, 
commands  one  of  the  *linest  pano- 
ramic views  in  central  Italy,  and  con- 
tains some  old  architectural  remains, 
and  an  altar-piece  by  Ilonthorst. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  town  the 
high  road  to  Olevano  turns  to  the  rt., 
crossing  the  Anio  by  a  stone  bridge, 
and   ascending  the  liill   in   zigzags. 
100  yds.  before  reaching  the  bridge, 
a  mule  path  on  the  1.  leads  up  to  the 
Monasteries,  passing  several  Ivonian 
remains.     On   the  opposite   bank  of 
the  river  are   some   ruins  of  Nkuo's 
Villa.     It  was  here  that  the  coena- 
cidum  of  the   tyrant   was  struck  by 
lightning  while  he  was  feasting,  and 
the  table  thrown  down  by  the  sliock. 
The   Villa  overlooked    the  artificial 
Lakes,  which  Nero  formed  by  damm- 
ing up  the  waters  ot  the  Anio.     These 
lakes  seem  to  have  been  in  existence  as     . 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent., 
when  the  dykes  were   carried  away 
by  an  inundation.     In  one  of  them 
Placidus  was  saved  from  drowning  by 
Maurus,  at  the  command  of  St.  Bene- 
dict —  the  spot    being    traditionally 
marked  by   the  round    Chapel  just 
above  the  bridge. 

15  miu.  after  quitting  the  high  road 
we  reach  the  celebrated  *Monastery 
of  Santa  Scolastica  (closed  12-3), 
founded  in  the  5th  cent.,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stephanus.  It 
has  three  cloisters  :  the  first  is  of 
recent  date,  but  contains  a  fine  column 
of  porphyry  and  another  of  giallo 
antico,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nero's 
Villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  pointed 
architecture  :  one  of  the  arcades  is  of 
marble,  ornamented  with  reliefs,  and 
surmounted  by  a  stutue  of  the  Virgin 
between  two  lions.  Opening  into  the 
Church  is  a  beautiful  (xothic  doorway, 
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and  opposite  a  curious  relief  of  a  stag 
and  a  wolf  drinking.  The  *tiiiud 
CLOISTER,  as  well  as  the  Refectory, 
were  erected  by  Abbot  Lando,  in  1235  ; 
the  mosaics  on  the  arcade,  which  is 
supported  by  single  and  double  shafts 
alternately,  are  Cosmatesque.  In  the 
Kefectory  is  a  good  pavement  of 
enamelled  tiles.  The  Church,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Scolastica,  and  ox)nsecrated 
originally  by  Benedict  YII.,  in  981, 
was  completely  altered  in  the  last 
century.  In  the  Cappella  degli  Angeli 
are  some  15th  cent,  frescoes  and  a 
Cosmatesque  altar.  In  the  crypt  is 
a  finely  painted  chapel,  in  which  are 
preserved  the  remains  of  a  venerable 
Bede,  a  Genoese — not  our  country- 
man, who  lies  at  Durham.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a  tine  Cosmatesque  pave- 
nicnt.  The  monastery  was  once 
famous  for  its  library,  rich  in  MSS. 
and  charters,  and  it  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  typography  as 
the  first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  established  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
(lite.  17).  Their  edition  of  Lactantius 
in  1465  was  their  first  production : 
and  a  copy  is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery.  They  remained  at  Subiaco 
until  1467,  when  they  removed  to 
Kome.  Since  the  suppression  of  mo- 
na.stic  orders  in  Italy,  the  Convent  of 
S.  Scolastica  and  the  Sacro  Speco  have 
been  proclaimed  national  monuments, 
and  are  now  left  in  the  custody  of  a 
few  monks.  It  is  probable  that  S. 
Scolastica  may  sliortly  be  raij^ed  to 
the  rank  of  a  Cathedral. 

10  min.  higher  up  is  the  entrance  to 
an  ilex  grove,,  which  leads  in  another 
10  min.  to  the 

*8acro  Speco,  so  called  because  it 
encloses  tiie  Grotto  to  which  St.  Bene- 
lict  retired  about  a.d.  450,  when  only 
14  years  old.  The  monastery,  which 
lias  been  several  times  rebuilt,  stands 
upon  a  shelf  of  the  rocky  hill,  sup- 
[>orted  by  nine  lofty  arches.  Within, 
t  prtjsents  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
:;liapels  on  various  levels,  wlio.sc  walls 
iud  ceilings  are  covered  with  paint- 
ings «jf  great  interest  and  beauty. 

Over  the  entrance  door,  the  Virgin 


and  Child ;  on  the  Vault,  four  Bene- 
dictine Saints  (15th  cent.).  On  the  1. 
wall  of  the  corridor,  Christ  with  the 
Evangelists;  above,  Virgin  and  Chil- 
dren with  St.  Maurus  (Umbriau 
School). 

Upper  Church  (1075),  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  pointed  architec- 
ture in  Italy.  Good  pavement  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  (1746),-  two 
colonnettes  of  Pavonazzetto,  from  the 
Villa  of  Nero.  Frescoes,  probably  by 
Cavallini : — on  the  rt.  wall,  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,  with  two  beautiful 
groups  of  boys  and  children  ;  Kesur- 
rection ;  Noli  me  taugere ;  1.  wall, 
Betrayal,  Scourging,  Procession  to 
Calvary;  over  the  arch,  Crucifixion. 
On  the  rt.,  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  ; 
in  lunettes,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  on  the  Vault,  Evange- 
lists and  Latin  doctors.  Further  on, 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict 
(15th  cent.).  In  the  rt.  transept, 
Paul  the  hermit,  probably  by  Caval- 
lini ;  SS.  Benedict  and  Scolastica  at 
their  last  meal  together  ;  St.  Benedict 
watching  the  fliglit  of  his  sister's  soul 
to  heaven.  On  the  rt.,  St.  Placidus 
preaching,  and  continuing  to  preach 
after  they  had  cut  out  his  tongue  ;  his 
martyrdom,  and  that  of  his  sister,  S. 
Flavia;  SS.  Peter  and  John  healing 
the  cripple.  To  tbe  left  of  the  garden 
door,  small  stained  glass  window 
(Virgin  and  Child).  On  a  marble 
column  to  the  rt.,  cinerary  urn  found 
in  the  Villa  of  Nero.  In  the  Sacristy 
are  some  frescoes,  and  a  small  Col- 
lection of  Paintings. 

In  front  of  the  high  altar  a  flight  of 
14  steps  descends  to  the 

Middle  Church  (1053),  which  is 
covered  with  frescoes  of  the  12th  and 
13th  cent.,  mostly  legends  of  St.  Bene- 
dict aud  his  companions.  In  a  niche 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  two  angels,  signed  Magister 
Conxolwi  (1210).  On  the  1.  wall,  St. 
Benedict  repairing  the  broken  sieve 
for  his  nurse ;  his  reception  by  Ko- 
manu.s  ;  the  Saint  in  his  Cavern.  On 
the  rt..  Innocent  III. 

Descending  12  more  steps,  on  the  1  . 
2  c  2 
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is  a  fresco  of  SS.  Stephen,  Thomas  a 
Bcckct,  and  Nicholas.  Death  of  St. 
Benedict,  at  Monte  Cassino ;  Miracle 
of  the  lost  hatchet ;  the  Saint  sending 
Maurus  to  save  Placidus  from  the 
water.  By  the  window,  legend  of  the 
poisoned  loaf  and  the  raven. 

We  now  enter  the  Sacro  Speco 
itself,  in  which  St.  Benedict  lived  for 
three  years.  Here  is  a  beautiful 
statue  in  white  marble  of  the  youthful 
Saint  by  Antonio  Baggi,  pupil  of  Ber- 
nini (1657),  entirely  free  from  the 
vices  of  the  School.  From  this  level 
descends  the  Scala  Santa,  so  called 
because  it  replaces  the  steep  track  by 
which  the  Saint  climbed  up  from  the 
valley  to  his  cave.  On  the  wall  are 
paintings  of  the  Triumph  of  Death, 
which  appear  to  be  ancient,  but  are 
more  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
the  18th  cent.  They  may  possibly 
have  been  suggested  by  the  numerous 
funeral  processions  which  passed  up 
the  stairs,  when  so  many  persons  de- 
sired to  be  buried  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sacro  Speco.  Above  on  the  rt., 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

On  the  1.  is  the  *Cappella  della 
Madonna,  adorned  with  frescoes  of 
exceptional  value.  On  the  rt.  wall, 
Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Gregory 
and  Sylvester,  by  Stamatico  Greco; 
opposite,  Death  of  the  Virgin.  The 
remaining  subjects  are  probably 
Florentine  and  of  earlier  date.  Out- 
side the  Chapel,  St.  Gregory,  by 
Stamatico  (1489). 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  the 
Grotta  DEI  Pastori,  rebuilt  in  853, 
and  retaining  a  very  ancient  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  John 
Evan,  and  Luke.  A  door  on  the  1. 
opens  into  the  Koseto,  originally  a 
bed  of  thorns,  in  which  St.  Benedict 
rolled  himself  to  subdue  temptation. 
They  were  budded  by  St.  Francis 
when  he  visited  the  Monastery  in  1223. 
On  the  wall  above  is  a  fresco  of  the 
legend  in  three  scenes,  probably  by 
Manente  (17th  cent.). 

Remounting  the  Scala  Santa  and 
the  second  flight  of  steps,  we  now  pass 


to  a  corridor  above  the  Grotlo  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  lends  to  the 

Cappella  di  S.  Gregorio.  Under 
the  arch,  four  Virgin  Saints ;  on  the 
rt.  S.  Chelidonia,  attr.  to  Conxolng, 
The  frescoes  representing  the  Conse- 
cration of  the  Church,  and  the  figure 
of  St.  Michael  beside  the  window,  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
monk  Oddo,  who  has  inscribed  his 
name  round  the  head  of  a  diminutive 
kneeling  figure  close  by.  In  a  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  portrait  of  St.  Francis, 
probably  the  most  authentic  which 
has  been  preserved,  with  another 
figure  of  Oddo,  who  is  said  to  have 
painted  the  fresco  of  St.  Gregory  on 
the  rt.  outside  the  Chajiel  (1230). 

The  Sacro  Speco,  being  somewhat 
troublesome  of  access,  is  seldom  visited 
by  English  travellers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certainly  not  inferior  in  interest, 
whether  artistic  or  historical,  to  its 
famous  rival  sanctuary  of  Assisi;  and 
although  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco 
exhibits  finer  architecture,  the  scenery 
around  the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  is  incomparably  grander.  Per- 
sons who  do  not  fear  a  carriage  drive 
of  2^  hrs.,  at  the  end  of  a  sliort  journey 
by  train,  are  strongly  recommended  not 
to  leave  Rome  without  making  this 
most  delightful  excursion. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
is  the  picturesque  mass  of  Monte 
Carpiueto,  covered  with  hornbeams 
(curpini),  from  which  it  derives  its 
name. 


Excursions  from  Subiaco. 

A  good  carriage-road,  and  two 
beautiful  foot-paths,  lead  over  the 
lower  slopes  of  Monte  Carpineto  to 
the  picturesque  town  of  Olevano 
(Rte.  45). 

4  hrs.  S.E.  of  Subiaco,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  is  Trevi,  tiie  Trebia  or 
Augusta  Treba  of  the  Romans,  a  town 
of  the  Aequi,  once  important  from 
being  near  the  frontier  of  the  Hernici ; 
in  the  piazza  are  some  Roman  frag- 
ments.    2  hrs.  further  E.,  near  the 
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village  of  Fllettino,  are  the  Sources 
OF  THE  Anio,  iu  a  gorge  surrounded 
by  the  grandest  and  wildest  scenery 
iu  the  Roman  Apennines. 

An  excellent  carriage-road  runs  a 
little  S.  of  the  latter  pathway  across 
the  pass  of  the  (10  m.)  Arcinazzo 
(2700  ft.),  to  (30  m.)  Alatri,  passing 
by  (20  m.)  Gnarcino.  On  the  way 
may  be  visited  the  celebrated  grotto 
near  Collepardo,  the  remarkable  de- 
pression called  the  Pozzo  di  Antullo, 
and  tlie  interesting  Certosa  di  Trisulti. 
(See  Handbook  for  South  Italy.)  The 
top  of  the  pass  is  marked  by  tlie  ruins 
of  a  villa  of  Trajan,  commanding  a  fine 
view  over  the  wide  plain  of  the 
Arcinazzo  and  the  mountains  of  Trevi 
and  Filettino  (4500  ft.).  The  descent 
into  the  valley  of  the  Cosa  from 
Guarcino,  winding  iu  numberless  zig- 
zags, bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  St.  Gothard  route  in  the  Yal 
Tremola. 

Another  very  agreeable  excursion 
may  be  made  during  the  spring  or 
summer  months  into  the  mountains 
N.E.  of  Subiaco,  leaving  the  town  by 
the  Madonna  della  Croce,  and  passing 
tlie  Ciiurch  of  the  Capuchins,  tlirough 
tlie  high  plains  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Liviita  and  Campo  dell'  Ossa.  In  4  hrs. 
tiie  traveller  may  reach  the  summit  of 
Monte  Autore  (<J07r>  ft.),  one  of  tlic 
liighest  jieaks  in  this  part  of  tlie 
Ajjtnnines.  The  *vikw,s  ure  .splendid, 
extending  on  one  side  over  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Campagna  to  the 
sea  ;  and  on  the  other  embracing  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  Mont(;  Veliuo,  and 
the  Cf-ntral  chain  on  the  N.  to  the 
Termuiillo  Grande.  On  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Autore  is  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  much 
frequented  in  the  montli  of  June  by 
tlie  mouutaiueera  of  the  Abruzzi. 
Here  ri.ses  one  of  the  highest  som'C(;8 
of  the  Vairone  and  Anio,  on  the  banks 
of  which  is  the  hamlet  (jf  V(dle  Vhtra. 
Tlie  scenery  is  very  picturesque. 
The  valley  on  the  N.  of  Monte  Autore 
is  called  (JainjMi  dtlla  Fittra. 

This  excursion  must  not  be  at- 
tempted without  experienced  guides, 


to  be  procured  at  Subiaco.  Informa- 
tion as  to  their  trustworthiness  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Brigadier  of  the 
Carabinieri  Keali. 


ROUTE  45. 

from  ROME  TO  SUBIACO,  BY  THE  VJA 
LABICANA  AND  PALESTRINA. —  CAR- 
RIAGE-ROAD AND  RAIT.. 

Miles.  Statious. 

Rome 
9     Ciampino 
17     Monte  Compatri 
22     Zagarolo 
24    Falestriua 

The  main  lino  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
which  formerly  made  a  long  circuit 
round  the  S.  base  of  the  Alban  moun- 
tains, now  follows  a  shorter  route  on 
their  N.E.  flank,  avoiding  Velletriy 
and  joining  the  old  Rly.  at  Scgni.  It 
affords  the  means  of  spending  a  day 
at  Palcstrina,  and  returning  to  sleep 
in  Rome ;  but  there  are  only  two 
available  trains  daily  in  each  direction, 
and  travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the 
intermediate  points  of  interest  will 
find  it  more  convenient  to  drive.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  a  choice  between 
two  carriage-roads  (see  below). 

The  Rly.  passes  on  the  rt.  the 
Mintroa  Medica  and  the  Porta  Mar/- 
giore,  leaves  the  Florence  and  Tivoli 
lines  on  the  1.  and  that  to  Civita- 
vecchia and  to  Marino  on  the  rt,, 
crosses  the  Ac(£ua  Felice  near  th(j 
Porta  Furha,  and  passes  on  the  1.  the 
Batteria  Porta  Furba  and  the  tumulus 
of  Monte  dd  Grano.  To  the  rt.  are  the 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina  and  the 
line  ar<'li(;s  of  the  Aqua  Claudia. 
CroHsing  the  IVIiirino  Rly.  we  pass  on 
the  1.,  <j  m.  from  Rome,  the  racecourse 
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of  Capannelle,  and   soon  afterwards 
reach 

9  m.  Ciampino  Junct.  Stat.,  where 
the  lines  to  Terracina  and  Frascati 
braneh  off  to  tlic  rt.  Fassinf]^  under 
the  direct  line  to  Albano  by  Marino, 
we  now  turn  E.,  and  ascend  through 
cuttings  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 
On  the  rt.,  less  than  2  m.  distant,  is 
seen  Frascati,  and  further  on  the 
more  loftily  situated  Monte  Pcn-zio. 

17  ra.  Monte  Compatri  Stat.  The 
town  (p.  407)  rises  2|  m.  on  the  rt. 
Nearer  the  Rly.  on  the  same  side 
stands  Colonna.  Fine  views  on  either 
side  are  gained  on  the  approach  to 

22  m.  Zagarolo  Stat.,  where  the 
train  turns  S.E.  The  village  lies 
IJ  m.  to  the  1. 

24  m.  Palestrina  Stat.,  4^  m.  from 
the  town,  which  is  reached  by  cross- 
ing the  Rly.  and  turning  to  the  1. 
about  i  m.  further  on — the  Via  Labi- 
cana  continuing  E.  to  Valmontone. 

Carkiage-Roads.  —  The  best,  al- 
though some  miles  longer,  is  the  Via 
Labicana  ;  the  other  is  the  Via  Prae- 
nestina  (Rte.  4G). 

Continuing  in  a  straight  direction 
from   the  Porta  Maggiore,   we   enter 
immediately  on  the  Via   Labicana. 
Nearly  ^  m.  from  the  Gate  we  turn  to 
the  1.  and  cross   a  bridge  over  the 
Naples  Rly.    On  the  rt.  are  the  arches 
of  tlie  Acqua  Felice.     2  m.  from  the 
gate  is  the  Torre  Pignattara,  so  called 
from  the  pignatte,   or   earthen  pots, 
used  in  the  constniction  of  the  con- 
crete vaults  to  lighten  their  weight. 
Here,   on   the  site    of    an   Imperial 
Villa  called   ad   duas  Lauros,   was 
raised   the   Mausoleum    of    the  Em- 
press Helena,  mother  of  Constantine, 
who  died  in  Palestine  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.     It  was   converted  into 
the   Church   of  SS.   Peter   and  Mar- 
cellinus    in  the    4th  cent.,  but   the 
present    chapel    is    entirely   modern. 
Tlie  large  porphyry  sarcophagus  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  was  removed  from 


the  Mausoleum  by   Anastasius   IV., 
and  deposited  in  the  Lateran  Basilica. 
The  remains  now  visible  are  those  of 
a  large  circular  hall,  with  walls  of 
great  thickness.     In  the  interior  are 
eight  recesses.     Fine   view  from  the 
upper    part  of   the  building,  which 
serves  as  a  CasteUum  of  the  Acqua 
Felice.     A  flight  of  steps  leads  from 
the  sacristy  to  the  extensive  Catacomb 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  remark- 
able for  its  paintings — an  Agape,  or 
Love    Feast;    the    Virgin    receiving 
the  Offerings  of  two  of   the  Magi; 
Christ  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and    below,  four    saints  buried   here 
— Petrus,  Gorgonius,  Marcelllnus,  and 
Tiburtius,  and  four   streams   issuing 
from   beneath    a    mound,   on    which 
stands    the  mystic  lamb.     Over  one 
is  written  the   word    jordas.     From 
inscriptions    found    here    it    appears 
that   the    ground    above    this    Cata- 
comb was  occupied  by  the  cemetery 
of  the  Equites  Singulares,  from  the 
2nd  to  the  4th  cent.  a.d.     The  gal- 
leries below  were  excavated  in  1880- 
82   for    the    sake   of    extracting  tlie 
pozzolaua,   large   beds   of  which   lie 
under  the  tufa.     Some  damage  was 
thereby  done  to  the  tombs,  but  greater 
facilities  were  given  for  exploring  the 
Catacombs.     It  was  then   discovered 
that    these    depths    had     been     the 
haunts  of  Pomponius  Laetus  t  and  his 
academicians,  scores  of  whose  names 
are  written   over  the  paintings   and 
elsewhere. 

5  min.  further  on,  in  the  Vi(i7ia  del 
Grande,  is  the  so-called  Catacomb  of 
St.  Helena. 

Descending  we  see  to  the  rt.  the 
ruins  called  Cento  Celle.  Here  were 
found  the  Cupid,  Adonis,  and  Lycur- 
gus  now  in  the  Vatican.  On  a  knoll 
beyond  is  the  lofty  13th  cent,  tower 
of  S.  Giovanni.  4  m.  further  is  the 
picturesque   Torre    Nuova,    formerly 

t  Founder  of  the  Roman  Academy  for  the 
revival  of  classical  studies,  to  which  many  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  l>elonged. 
Some  of  its  prominent  members  were  im- 
prisoned by  Paul  II.  (1464)  in  the  Castel  S. 
Angelo  upon  the  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy 
agaTnst  the  Pope  (see  p.  358). 
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Rocca  Cenci,  but  called  Nnova  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  and 
castle  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1592.  Here 
is  an  extt;nsive  farming  establishment 
bc;lon,?ing  to  Prince  Borgheso,  sur- 
roundiid  by  gigantic  pines  and  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  mulberry  trees. 

8  m.  Ponte  della  Catena.  Near 
this  are  seen  the  arches  of  the  modern 
Acqua  Felice. 

0  m.  Osteria  del  FinoccMo  (so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  fennel 
grown  hereabouts).  Bridle-road  on 
the  1.  to  the  (2  m.)  Osteria  delV 
Osa ;  another  on  the  rt.  to  Frascati, 
crossing  the  dry  lake  of  CornuftUe 
(p.  40G).  A  gradual  ascent  of  1  ni. 
brings  us  to  a  high  ground,  whence 
is  a  fine  view  over  Gabii,  and 
the  subjacent  plain  of  Pantano  with 
its  extensive  farm  buildings.  Cross- 
ing the  phiin,  the  ruins  of  the  Aqua 
Alexandrtna  are  seen  on  the  1.  Tlic 
roaxl  now  ascends,  passing  on  the  1. 
the  quarries  of  Laglietto,  surrounding 
a  small  basin  ci^nsidered  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Lake  Regillas  (Rte.  47). 
In  an  inscription  di.scovered  here  in 
1.S71,  this  lake  is  called  Specnliim 
Diaiiae.  The  road  for  tlie  next  2  m., 
as  well  as  the  liill  of  Monte  Falcone 
(0G5  ft.),  to  the  1.,  lies  upon  a  current 
of  lava,  extending  Ix^yond  the 

14  m.  Osteria  della  Colonna.  1  m. 
S.  on  tlie  doubtful  site  of  the  ancient 
Laijicum,  wliicli  gave  its  name  to  the 
road,  rises 

Colonna  (1140  ft.).  From  this  city 
(GIJo),  memorable  on  account  of  its 
capture  and  sack  by  Coriolanus,  tlio 
princely  house  of  Colonna  d(;riv(s  its 
name,  if  not  its  origin.  The  iirst 
mention  of  the  family  occurs  in  1013, 
when  a  countess  Emilia  of  Palestrina, 
the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tu.sculum,  married  a  baron  de- 
scribed as  do  Cohinma.-f  Tlio  history 
of  this  place  during  the  12th  and  l:Uh 
cent,  is  a  continuons  record  of  tlui 
consists  of  the  Colonna  with  the  Popes 

f  For  a  difTorent  account  of  tlio  origin  of  tliiH 
great  baronial  family,  sc-c  '  (Quarterly  llovi'nv,' 
No.  229,  p.  218. 


and  Roman  barons.  It  was  seized  in 
1297  by  Boniface  YIII.,  and  again  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  in  1354,  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  Palestrina.  In  the 
17th  cent.  Colonna,  Gallicano,  and 
Zagarolo  became  the  property  of  the 
Rospigliosi.  Colonna  now  belongs  to 
Duke  Gallese. 

Beyond  the  Osteria  wc  cross  tlic 
Naples  Rly.  3  m.  further  is  the 
Osteria  di  S.  Cesareo,  i  m.  beyond 
which  the  main  road  descends  to- 
wards (9  m.)  Valmontone,  while  that 
to  Palestrina  branches  off  on  the  1. 
2  m.  further  still,  after  re-crossing  tho 
Rly.,  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 

1  ra.  Zagarolof  (Pop.  5217),  situated 
on  a  long  ridge,  almost  insulated  by 
two  streams  that  join  below  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  narrow  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from 
the  numerous  antiquities  discovered 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
Imperial  Villa.  One  of  these  anti- 
quities, a  sitting  statue  of  Jupiter 
with  the  eagle  and  thunderbolts,  is 
placed  over  tho  gate  towards  Rome. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  as  old  as 
tho  13th  cent. :  tho  churches  arc 
decorated  with  marble  columns  and 
inscriptions  found  upon  the  spot. 
Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  12th  cent,  it  belonged  to  tho 
Colonna :  in  tiie  contest  of  Boniface 
VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  papal  party,  and  re- 
built by  the  Colonna  on  their  recovery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  captured  by 
Card.  Vitelleschi  in  the  pontificate 
of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  partly  destroyed. 
It  became  memorable  under  Gregory 
XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  conference 
of  theologians  connnissioned  by  that 
l)ontilf  to  revise  tlie  Vulgate.  An  in- 
scripti(m  in  the  Palace  records  this 
event,  and  gives  the  names  of  tho 
prelates  wIkj  tf>ok  part  in  it.  In  tho 
17th  cent,  it  Ixicame  the  jjroperty  of 
Prince  Rospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest 
son  it  gives  a  dncal  title.  3  m.  N.  is 
Oallicnno  (p.  400). 

Returning  to  the  point  from  whieh 
t  Sec  Directory,  p.  rj70. 
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\io  left  the  high  loiul,  :ui  Jisccnt  of 
2  in.  brings  ub  to  tlio  Parco  dei  Bar- 
berini,  a  large  villa  aud  farmstead, 
approached  by  two  handsome  alleys 
of  elm  trees.  The  pavement  of  the 
lloman  road  which  connected  Tuscu- 
Inm  with  Labicum  and  Praeneste,  is 
well  i)rtservcd  parallel  to  the  modern 
highway.  1  m.  from  the  Parco  dei 
liarberini,  or  the  Villa  del  Triangolo, 
as  it  is  more  generally  called,  the 
road  to  Cave  and  Genazzano  branches 
oil'  on  tiie  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent 
brings  iis  to  the  lower  part  of 

23  m.  PALESTRINAt  (Pop.  G200),the 
ancient  Pkaeneste  (1550  ft.),  one  of 
the  earlic  st  Pelasgic  cities  of  Italy,  and 
the  residence  of  a  king  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Home.     Few  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  afford  the  traveller 
so   many   examples   of  the   different 
styles   of  building   which    prevailed 
in'  Italy  in  the  early  periods  of  her 
history.     Its   ruins   present  us  with 
four  distinct  epochs ;  in  the  enormous 
polygonal   masses  of  the  city  walls 
we  have  a  fine  example  of  Pelasgic 
architecture;  in  the  smaller  polygo- 
nal constructions  we  recognise  a  later 
period,  when  the  Pelasgic  style  was 
generally  imitated  in  those  districts 
where  the    local    materials   were   of 
limestone ;  in  the  quadrilateral  mas- 
sive substructions  we  see  the  style  of 
the  age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  latter  times 
of  the    republic;     and   in    the    oxnis 
reticulatum  and  brickwork  we   have 
some    good    specimens    of    Imperial 
times     when     Praeneste    became     a 
Eoman  municipium.     The  contests  of 
Praeneste  with  Rome,  and  its  conquest 
by  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus,  are  well 
known.    Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  recon- 
noitred Eome  from  its  citadel;   and 
Ihe   young   Gains   Mariue,  after  his 
defeat  by  Sylla,  killed  himself  within 
its  walls.    On  his  return  from  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged 
himself  on  Praeneste  for  the  support 
given  to  his  rival  by  destroying  the 
town  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to 
the    sword ;    but  he    afterwards    re- 
built the  Nvallri.  and  to  atone  for  his 
cruelties  embellished  the  Temple  of 
t  See  Directory,  p.  3Y0. 


Fortune,  the  magnificence  of  which 
made  the  Athenian  philosopher  Car- 
ueades  declare  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  Fortune  so  fortunate  as  that  of  Prae- 
neste. Under  the  Emperors,  the  city 
was  the  frequent  residence;  of  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian  ; 
Hadrian  built  a  magnificent  villa  in 
its  vicinity,  of  which  considerable  re- 
mains are  still  visible.  The  partiality 
of  Horace  for  Praeneste  is  well  known : 
in  his  epistle  to  LoUius  he  tells  him 
that  he  read  the  Iliad  during  his 
residence  in  the  city  (Ep.  ii.  1)  ;  and 
in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  odes  he 
mentions  it  among  his  favourite  re- 
treats, classing  it  with  Tibur,  Baiae, 
and  his  Sabine  farm  : — 

Vester,  Camoenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos;  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  supinuni, 
yen  liquidae  placuere  Baiac. 

Od.  iii.  4. 

The  modern  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as 
early  as  a.d.  873.  Its  whole  history 
during  the  middle  ages  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  great  family  of 
Colonna,  who  obtained  it  in  1043  by 
marriage  with  the  countess  Emilia,  the 
descendants  of  tlie  Conti,  or  Counts  of 
Tusculum  (Rte.  47),  to  whom  it  had 
been  infeudated  by  Innocent  IV.  The 
ancient  citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  forti- 
fications were  probably  perfect  at  that 
period,  and  contributed  to  render  it 
celebrated  as  the  mountain  fastness 
of  tlie  Colonna,  and  as  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Ghibcllines.  The 
destruction  of  this  city  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  turbulent  reign  of 
Boniface  VIII.  The  election  of 
that  Pontiff  was  opposed  by  the 
two  cardinals  Giacomo  and  Pietro 
Colonna,  who  retiied  to  Palestrina 
with  their  kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Aga- 
pito,  and  refused  to  admit  a  papal 
garrison  into  any  of  their  patrimonial 
strongholds.  The  Pope  instantly  ex- 
communicated them,  and  issued  a 
bull  breathing  most  violent  anathe- 
mas against  their  family,  offering 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  would 
take  up  arms  against  them.  He  ob- 
tained reinforcements  from  Florence, 
Orvieto,  and  Matelica,  and  in   1298 
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scut  troops  against  all  the  fiefs  and 
castles  of  the  family.  The  cardinals 
for  some  time  gallantly  defended 
Palestrina,  but  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Ricti,  where 
tlie  Pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission  in  full  consistory. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils 
on  this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guide 
da  I^Iontefeltro,  who  had  entered  the 
monastery  at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan 
friar.  His  perfidious  advice  to  '  pro- 
mise much  and  peribrm  little,'  has 
been  stamped  with  imj^rishable  in- 
famy by  Dante.  Tlie  Pope,  acting 
on  this  treaclierous  counsel,  absolved 
the  Colouna  Cardinals  from  their  ex- 
communication, and  granted  them 
his  pardon,  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing out  the  hope  tljat  they  w^ould  be 
restored  to  the  possession  of  Pales- 
trina ;  while  he  secretly  ordered  Teo- 
dorico  Ranieri,  bialiop  of  Pisa,  to  take 
jiDSsession  of  the  city,  to  dismantle 
the  fortifications  and  raze  all  the 
buildings  to  the  ground,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  catliedral.  So  rigor- 
ously was  this  order  fulfilled,  that  the 
anci«!nt  custom  of  driving  the  jjlough- 
share  over  the  ruins  and  sprinkling 
salt  upon  the  furrows  was  observed. 
I'lie  i)i(»])erty  of  the  inhabitants  was 
confiscated  ;  they  were  all  drivc^n  into 
tile  jilain  below,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
niunicipium  of  the  Imperial  period, 
and  lure  compelled  to  build  a  new 
town  near  the  Churcli  of  the  Madonna 
dcir  Aquila.  After  these  disasters 
the  Colonna  were  hunted  out  of  Italy. 
The  cardinals  escaped  to  France  ; 
Seiurra  Colonna  fled  by  aea,  was  cap- 
tured by  i)irates,  and  after  a  series  of 
riiUiantie  adventures  returned  to  Rome 
at  the  time  when  the  Pope  was  in- 
volv(;d  in  his  quarrels  with  Philip 
le  Pel.  Sciarra  instantly  joined  the 
French  party,  and  avenged  the  injuries 
iidlictecl  on  liis  house,  by  the  memor- 
able capture  of  ]i0niface  at  Anagni. 
On  the  death  of  Poniiace  from  the 
consequenc<;s  of  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  thus  subjected, 
his  successor,  Benedict  XL,  absolved 
the  Colonna  family  from  their  excoiu- 
muuication,  but  forbade  the  lebuildin;' 


of  Palestrina.  This  restriction  was 
removed  by  Clement  V.,  and  in  ]307 
the  city  began  to  rise  from  its  ruins 
under  Stefano  Colonna.  The  work  pro- 
ceeded so  rapidly,  that  when  Henry 
of  Luxembourg  came  to  Rome  to  bo 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
Qhibelline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, 
headed  by  the  Orsini,  had  ottered 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  the  head- 
quarters of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  at  his 
coronation  in  1328.  Stefano  Colonna 
completed  the  castle  in  1332,  as  we 
see  by  the  inscription,  still  legible 
over  the  gate.  In  13r)0  this  illustrious 
captain  successfully  defended  Pales- 
trina against  Cola  di  Rienzo,  who 
made  a  second  attempt  to  seize  it 
in  130-1.  The  fortress  remained  for 
nearly  a  century  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonna 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1134, 
the  unscrupulous  Card.  Yitelleschi, 
legate  of  Eugcnius  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  143G.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
mattock,  sixxring  neither  church  nor 
convent.  In  1438  the  Romans  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction  by 
destroying  the  citadel.  In  1448  the 
Colonna  rebuilt  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  the  walls  and  towers 
which  we  still  see.  The  last  historical 
event  w^orthy  of  notice  is  the  sale  of 
the  city  by  Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo 
Barberiui,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in 
1030,  for  775,000  scudi.  It  still  be- 
longs to  the  Barberini  family,  and 
confers  the  title  of  I'rince  of  Pales- 
trina. 

The  town  is  built  chiefly  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and 
uj)on  the  declivity  of  the  commanding 
hill  on  which  the  citadel  stood.  The 
T(;mple  was  raised  upon  four  terraces, 
all  of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced 
on  successive  levels  as  we  ascend  the 
hill.  The  fame  of  this  shrine  is  well 
known  from  the  description  f)f  Cicero, 
who  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  *  Sortes.'  (Do 
Divin.  ii.) 
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Tho  carriage-road  runs  along  the 
Via  degli  Arcioni,  skirting  tlic  lowest 
terrace  of  tlie  Temple  platform,  and 
enters  the  town  at  the  Porta  del 
Sole,  passing  on  the  rt.  some  largo 
rectangular  blocks  of  hard  tufa.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Savoia 
are  four  Corinthian  capitals  half 
buried  in  the  wall,  with  remains  of 
columns  in  courses,  and  a  wall  of  opus 
reticulatum.  Beside  the  capitals, 
below  the  level  of  the  road,  is  a  small 
chamber  containing  inscriptions  and 
cippi,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Treasury  of  the  Temple.  A  gateway 
in  the  corner  to  the  1.  leads  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Seminario,  where 
similar  work  may  be  seen  supporting 
the  second  terrace,  and  at  its  foot  the 
grotto  whence  were  extracted  the 
Sortes  Praenestinae.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance on  the  1.  is  an  inscription  to 
'  Fortuna  Primigenia.' 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Aga- 
pito,  is  largely  constructed  of  opus 
quadratum,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  basilica  of  the  ancient  city. 
Its  bells,  doors,  and  relics  have  been 
carried  to  Corneto.  High  up  on  its 
front  is  incised  a  curious  sun-dial, 
half  concealed  beliind  modern  trum- 
pery. In  the  2nd  chapel  1.  is  an  altar 
front  of  fine  Cosmatesque  mosaic.  On 
the  wall  of  the  porch  is  an  ancient 
Calendar,  and  an  inscription  relating 
to  the  foundation  of  the  building  by 
S.  Agapito.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps 
which  descend  from  the  other  side  of 
the  street  are  some  more  blocks  of 
opus  quadratum. 

Walking  W.  along  the  Corso,  we 
pass  on  the  1.  the  Casa  Barberini, 
with  a  pleasant  garden.  Nearly  oppo- 
site, a  lane  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the 
house  of  Giov.  Pietro  Luigi,  the  musi- 
cian, better  known  as  Palestrina. 
Higher  up,  in  the  Contrada  del  Borgo, 
are  some  polygonal  blocks  of  the  Third 
Terrace,  from  which  steps  lead  up  to 
a  species  of  niche  behind  a  cottage, 
commanding  an  extensive  view. 

At  the  top  of  the  Via  del  Tempio, 
on  the  1.,  are  remains  of  walls  and 
bases  of  columns.     Here  also  may  be 


traced  the  foundations  of  two  towers 
which  flanked  the  platform.  We  now 
reach  the 

Pal.  Barberini  (adm.  50  c),  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  hcmicycle  that 
stood  before  the  Sacrarium  of  tho 
Divinity.  On  the  1st  floor  is  the  cele- 
brated *MosAic  PAVEMENT,  fouud  in 
one  of  the  approaches  to  the  temple. 
It  was  so  highly  prized  when  first 
discovered,  that  Card.  Francesco  Bar- 
berini in  1640  employed  Pietro  da 
Cortona  to  remove  it  to  its  present 
site.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
represent  a  popular  fete  at  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.  The  names  of  the 
animals  are  given  in  Greek  charac- 
ters: among  these  we  recognise  the 
rhinoceros,  sphinx,  crocodile,  girafte, 
lioness,  lizard,  lynx,  bear,  and  tiger. 
From  this  hall  there  is  a  fine  view. 
In  the  Chapel,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  I.  wing,  is  an  unfinished  Pieta  by 
Michel  Ancjelo. 

Passing  the  Chapel  on  the  rt.,  and 
avoiding  the  steps  immediately  above 
the  foimtain,  we  now  follow  a  paved 
path  to  the  rt.  In  a  few  minut(.'s,  the 
Church  of  S.  Francesco  is  seen  below 
on  the  I.  Following  the  new  road,  we 
soon  reach  on  the  rt.  a  long  stretch  of 
polygonal  wall  which  mounts  the  side 
of  the  hill  towards  the  citadel.  In  a 
vineyard  about  |  m.  below  on  the  1. 
are  two  large  Reservoirs,  overgrown 
with  shrubs,  and  inaccessible. 

Keturning  a  short  distance,  we 
follow  a  short  cut  to  the  1.,  which  leads 
in  §  hr.  to  the  Citadel,  now  called  the 

Castel  San  Pietro,  from  a  tradition 
that  it  was  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  apostle.  The  old  fortress 
of  the  Colonna  family,  although  dila- 
pidated, still  preserves  many  memo- 
rials of  the  middle  ages.  Over  tlie 
principal  gateway  is  the  well-known 
armorial  columna  with  the  initials 
(S.  C.)  of  Stefano,  who  rebuilt  the 
town  and  castle,  as  we  learn  by  the 
inscription,  in   Gothic  characters: — 

MAGNIFICUS  .  DNS.  STEFAN.  —  DE  CO- 
LUMNA KEDIFICAVIT— CIVITATEM  PRE- 
NESTA     CU.      MONTE     ET     ARCE  .  ANNO 

1332.     The  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
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Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th  cent., 
on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing  one  of 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
restored  in  1730.  It  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  8t.  Peter,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tana ;  two  handsome  Cosmatesque 
candelabra;  and  a  cippus,  now  used 
for  a  holy- water  basin,  on  which 
is  an  inscription  to  Publins  Aelius 
Tiro,  a  commander  of  the  German 
cavalry  in  the  time  of  Commodus. 
The  *viEW  from  this  commanding 
eminence  (2.545  ft.)  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who 
enjoys  it  caimot  be  surprised  that 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the 
hill  to  reconnoitre  tlie  localities 
about  Rome.  Towards  the  extremity 
of  tlie  plain  is  the  capital,  with 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  pro- 
minently above  all  the  other  build- 
ings; in  the  middle  distance  we  see 
the  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and 
the  Anio  winding  through  the  Cam- 
pagna from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber  below  the 
heights  of  ancient  Antemnae.  To  the 
1.  are  Rocca  Priora,  Monte  Compatri, 
Monte  Porzio,  Colonna  and  Frascati ; 
while  behind  them  is  Monte  Pila, 
concealing  Monte  Cavo  from  our 
view.  Further  1.  is  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco,  in  which  we  recognise  Valmon- 
tone,  Anagni,  Paliano,  and  Cavi :  and 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Volscian  Moun- 
tains, CoUe  Ferro,  Monte  Fortino, 
Rocca  Massima,  and  Segni.  On  the 
rt.,  among  the  hills  of  which  Palestrina 
forms  a  part,  are  Poll,  Monte  Affiano, 
and  the  heights  of  Tivoli.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  citadel  are  Rocca 
di  Cave  and  Capranica,  most  pic- 
turesquely perched  on  two  pointed 
peaks. 

Descending  to  the  town,  in  the 
Via  delta  Ilifolta  are  other  polygonal 
l>lock8  belonging  to  the  Third  Terrace. 
Bearing  1.,  wo  reach  the  Porta  delle 
Mo7uiche,  from  which  a  wall  of  the 
same  construction  ascended  to  the 
citadel,  and  reached  down  to  the 
Porta  del  Sole,  which  stands  a  short 
way  below.  Issuing  from  tliis  Gate; 
and  turning  to  the  rt.,  we  follow  the 


Via  degli  Arcioni,  so  called  from  the 
arches  in  its  well-preserved  ancient 
walls,  now  serving  chiefly  as  black- 
smiths' shops  and  stables. 

In  a  Garden  on  the  1.  are  some  fine 
remains  of  capitals  and  friezes,  and 
close  by  the  ruins  of  a  Fountain.  On 
the  rt.  in  the  Orto  Barherini  is  a  well- 
preserved  *Reservoir  in  ten  compart- 
ments, 107  yds.  long  and  100  ft.  deep, 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sctte  Sale.  It  was  probably  built  by 
Tiberius  about  a.d.  18,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
the  kind.  The  inner  walls  are  lined 
with  the  finest  cement,  and  a  stair- 
case leads  down  to  the  floor,  which 
is,  however,  usually  flooded.  On  the 
terrace  above  the  adjacent  wall  of 
opus  quadratum  is  the  Flower  Garden 
of  the  Casa  Barberini. 

Continuing  W.,  and  skirting  the 
brick  exterior  of  the  Reservoir,  round 
the  corner  are  remains  of  pavement 
belonging  to  the  Via  Praenestina, 
We  re-enter  the  town  by  the  Porta 
San  Martino,  and  soon  reach  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  Corso. 

Among  the  antiquities  discovered 
at  Palestrina  are  the  fragments  of  the 
Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  found  here 
in  1773  by  Card.  Stoppani,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Pal.  Vidoni  at  Rome. 
The  celebrated  cistae,  or  jewellery 
caskets,  exhibited  in  the  Kircherian 
Museum,  Barberini  Library,  and  else- 
where, were  also  found  here.  Pales- 
trina was  the  birthplace  of  Giov. 
PiETKO  LuiGi  (1524-94),  better  known 
as  Palestrina,  the  greatest  musician 
of  the  16th  cent.,  sometime  Choir- 
master of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

5  min.  below  the  town,  near  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  delV  Aquila, 
antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the  Forum 
erected  by  Tiberius  and  the  Roman 
municipium.  At  Colomhelle,  close  by, 
was  the  Necropolis,  in  which  were 
found  the  celebrated  ClHtae,  and  other 
treasures.  At  S.  M.  della  Villa, 
about  a  mile  further,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  extensive  Villa  built  by  Hadrian, 
and  enlarged  by  Antoninus  Piu.s.  Tlio 
style  of  its  constructi(jn  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  near  Tivoli ; 
the    colossal    statue   of    the    Braschi 
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Antinoii.s,now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
was  lUscovered  here. 

An  excellent  road  leads  from  Pa- 
lestrina  to  (15  m.)  Tivoli,  passing 
tlirough  Zagarolo  and  Passerano. 

Palestrina  to  Subiaco. 

This  extremely  interesting  road 
leaves  Palestrina  by  the  Porta  del 
Sole,  and  runs  S.E.  to  the  (1  m.) 
Ponte  dello  Spedaletto.  Beyond  tlie 
bridge,  in  a  field  to  the  1.,  is  an 
octagonal  rniu  bearing  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  that  of  the  so-called 
Ttmpio  deila  Tosse  at  Tivoli.  The 
older  antiquaries  described  it  as  a  Se- 
rapeon,  as  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and 
as  the  Schola  Faustiniana ;  it  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  Christian 
church  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  around  the  lower 
town  are  numerous  ruins  and  traces 
of  foundations,  the  remains  probably 
of  patrician  villas. 

The  same  direction  is  maintained 
as  far  as 

3  m.  Cave  (Pop.  3000),  one  of  the  most 
jDJcturesque  places  in  this  beautiful 
district  (1285  ft.).  Before  reaching  it 
a  torrent  is  crossed  on  a  fine  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  Peiched  on  a  rock 
4  m.  1.  is  Rocca  di  Cave  (3070  ft., 
Pop.  7S8).  Cave  w^as  Ijuilt  by 
the  Colonna  as  early  as  the  11th 
cent. ;  it  was  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  Palestrina,  and  sliared  in  its  for- 
tunes and  reverses.  It  is  memorable 
for  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  1557 
between  the  duke  of  Alba  and  the 
Caraifeschi. 

A  steep  descent  on  leaving  Cave 
brings  us  into  the  valley,  whence  the 
road  again  ascends  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Glacomo,  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  valley  of  tlie  Sacco. 

[3  ra.  from  Cave  a  road  on  the  1., 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  (1  m.) 
Genazzanot  (Pop.  3000),  a  highly  pic- 
turesque town,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep 
hill  (1 230  ft.)  above  the  Capranica  tor- 
rent, surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  hill 
t  See  Directory,  p.  369. 


by  a  drawbridge.  It  derives  its  lAme 
from  the  ancient  Roman  family  of 
Genucia.  the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are 
still  visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonna 
family  at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina 
and  Colonna.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  treacherous  murder 
of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Colonna  in 
1433.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
occupied  by  Fortebraccio,  during  his 
attack  on  Rome.  In  1461  Pius  11. 
resided  here  for  some  time,  and  in 
1557  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Cave . 
The  rich  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 

DEL  BrON  CONSIGLIO  is  OUB  of  the 
celebrated  shrines  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
On  St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25)  the 
peasantry  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  there  is 
probably  no  pLice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  in  which  the  artist  will 
find  so  many  subjects  for  his  pencil  as 
at  the  Festa  of  Genazzano.  There  are 
some  pretty  pieces  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture here,  especially  an  upper  floor 
in  the  principal  street.  The  Via 
Empolitana,  very  picturesque  in  many 
parts,  passing  by  San  Vito,  Pisciano, 
and  Ciciliano,  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Ein- 
pulum,  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio  near 
Tivoli — a  very  interesting  excursion 
for  the  pedestrian.] 

At  the  Ponte  Orsino,  7  m.  from  Pa- 
lestrina, a  road  turns  rt.  to  (3  m.) 
Paliano  (Pop.  2000),  finely  situated  on 
a  rocky  hill  (15S0  ft.),  in  the  territory 
of  the  Hernici,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco.  It  is  rather  a 
fortress  than  a  town,  being  strongly 
defended  by  towers  and  bastions  of 
the  loth  cent.,  and  has  only  one 
approach,  over  a  drawbridge.  Pa- 
liano appears  to  have  risen  in  the 
10th  cent.  It  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  counts  of  Segni  until  the 
pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who  conferred 
it  on  hisnephews  Antonio  andOdoardo 
Colonna.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  de- 
fence by  Prospero  Colonna  against 
Sixtus  IV.,  when  Prospero,  fearing 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  inliabi- 
tants,  seized  the  children  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  citizens  and  sent  them  to 
Genazzano  as  hostages.  It  remained 
in  the  Colonna  family  until  1556, 
Avhen  Paul  IV.,  in  his  quarrel  with 
Marc  Antonio,  deprived  him  of  his 
feudal  possessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 
liano  with  the  title  of  duke  on  his  own 
nephew  Giovanni  Caraflta,  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded  by  Pius  IV.  The 
fortifications  were  built  by  the  Ca- 
raffa,  and  were  so  perfectly  impreg- 
nable, that  Paliano  became  an  im- 
portant frontier  fortress  against 
Naples.  It  is  now  a  prison.  After 
tile  victory  of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna 
II.  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  his 
family  were  reinstated  in  their  baronial 
])()3sessions,  and  liave  ever  since  held 
Paliano.  A  tolerable  road  leads  S.S.W. 
to  the  Stat,  of  (6  m.)  Serpii,  where 
the  train  may  be  ttiken  for  Rome  or 
Naples. 

From  the  Pontc  Orsino  another 
road  turns  1.,  and  ascends  in  long 
curves  to  (4  m.). 

Olevano  f  (pop.  3500),  a  very  pictu- 
rcgfjue  town  built  on  a  rocky  hill 
(1875  ft.),  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
romantic  scenery,  and  much  frequented 
by  landscape  painters  from  Home.  It 
is  entirely  a  town  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  appropriation  of  its  revenues 
to  provide  certain  churches  of  its  ter- 
ritory with  the  incense  called  Oliha- 
num.  In  the  12th  cent,  it  was  a 
baronial  castle  of  the  Frangipani,  wlio 
subsequently  exchanged  it  for  that  of 
Tivera,  near  Velletri,  when  Olevano 
became  the  property  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  Subiaco.  In  the 
13th  cent,  it  passed  to  th(!  Colonna, 
who  held  it  till  the  17th,  when  they 
sold  it  to  the  Borghese,  who  still 
possess  it.  The  approach  from  the 
side  of  Subiaco  is  extremely  tine  :  the 
old  castle  of  the  13th  cent,  built  by 
the  Colonna  on  a  massive  rock,  is  seen 
to  great  advantage;  and  the  insulated 
hill  of  Paliano  combines  with  the  dis- 
tant chain  of  the  Volscian  mountains 
to  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Boenes  in  Italy.  In  the  Piazza  is  a 
t  Roe  Directory,  p.  370. 


fountain  with  an  inscription  recording 
the  creation  of  an  aqueduct  by  Pius 
VI.,  and  its  restoration  in  1820  by 
Benedetto  Greco,  '  for  the  love  of  his 
country.'  The  Church  is  dedicated 
to  S.  Margherita.  On  the  E.  of  Ole- 
vano are  tlie  ruins  of  an  imperial 
villa,  in  wliich  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  Colonna 
castle  at  Genazzano,  were  discovered. 

Three  routes,  all  beautiful,  lead 
from  Olevano  to  Subiaco.  The  car- 
riage-road (14  m.)  runs  N.  for  2  m., 
passing  on  the  1.  the  Serpenfara,  a 
grove  of  evergreen  oaks,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  being  cut  down,  when 
some  artists  raised  a  fund  for  its  pre- 
servation. It  is  now  the  property  of 
the  German  Emperor.  Below  the 
loftily  perched  village  of  Civitella  the 
road  turns  to  the  rt.,  and  descends 
a  long  slope  to  a  partly  drained 
lake,  above  which  Eojate  is  seen  to 
the  rt.  This  mountain  village  ap- 
pears, from  some  remains  of  walls 
built  of  large  rectangular  blocks,  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 
The  road  then  traverses  a  pass  into 
tlie  valley  of  Affile,  which  is  on  a 
hill  also  to  the  rt.,  and  to  which  a 
cross  road  turns  off  at  the  top  of  the 
next  ascent.  Affile  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed 
by  numerous  inscriptions  and  marble 
fragments  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  we  see  in  the  walls  of  the 
churches  and  other  buildings.  The 
road  having  thus  reached  the  shoulder 
of  Monte  Carpineto,  forming  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Anio,  descends  to  the 
bridge  of  S.  Mauro,  from  which  a 
path  on  the  rt.  leads  in  ^  hr.  to  the 
Monasteries. 

The  .second  route  (a  horse-path) 
follows  the  high  road  to  tho  ])oint 
where  it  turns  E.,  and  then  ascends  to 
(]\  hr.)  Jkllegrd,  formerly  Civitella 
(2685  ft.).  On  the  further  side  of  the 
village  are  some  very  remarkable 
*remain8  of  an  ancient  wall.  Con- 
tinuing N.,  tlie  path  leads  in  2  hrs.  by 
the  Chapel  of  *S'.  Frtincesco  to  liorca 
>>'.  SU'fiino,  and  turns  10.  to  (1.^  hr.)  q 
tSahiuco.  »Q 
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Tlio  third  route  strikes  N.E,  from 
Olevaiu),  and  is  best  traversed  on  foot. 
It  leads  in  2  lirs.  to  llojatc,  and  in 
another  H  lir.  t<^)  Affile,  whence  it  de- 
scends in  10  min.  to  the  liigh  road, 
and  follows  it  to  (5  m.)  Suhiaco 
(Ktc.  44). 


KOUTE  46. 

FROM  THE  PORTA  MAGGIORE  TO  I'ALES- 
TRINA,  BY  THE  VIA  PRAENESTINA. — 
CARRIAGE-ROAD. 

Outside  the  Porta  Maggiore  the  Via 
Pracncstiua  branches  on  the  1.,  pass- 
ing under  the  lily.  5  min.  beyond 
the  gate  is  the  depot  of  the  Tramway 
lines.  5  min,  further  we  cross  over  a 
loop-line  which  connects  Portonaccio 
and  the  Tivoli  Rly.  with  the  Stat,  of 
Boma  Tuscolana.  2  m.  from  the 
gate  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  farm  of 
Acqua  Bollicante,  the  supposed  limits 
of  the  territory  of  ancient  Rome,  where 
the  Arvales  sang  their  well-known 
hymn.     On  the  1.  is  the 

Tor  de'  Schiavi,  whose  scanty  ruins 
are  supposed  to  form  part  of  a  villa  of 
the  Gordian  Emperors,  described  by 
Julius  Capitolinus.  The  tower  itself 
is  mediaeval,  and  has  been  perched 
upon  an  ancient  structure,  hexagonal 
at  its  base.  Within  its  area  is  a  pillar 
of  brick,  also  mediaeval.  Further  on 
is  a  circular  building  which  was  pro- 
bably a  Heroon,  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome-shaped  roof,  and  some  of  the 
circular  openings  by  which  it  was 
lighted.  The  inside  has  seven  niches, 
alternately  round  and  square,  and 
some  3rd  cent,  frescoes.  Beneath  is  a 
fine  crypt,  supported  by  a  huge  central 
pier.  It  had  two  entrances,  on  the  N. 
and  S.  sides,  and  the  same  form  as  the 


temple  above,  with  a  similar  number 
of  niches.  This  very  curious  crypt 
was  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  and 
may  have  probably  served  as  a  sepul- 
chral chamber.  The  Villa  had  a  porti- 
cus  containing  200  columns  of  Cipol- 
lino.  Porta  Santa,  Pavonazzetto,  and 
Giallo-antico — 50  of  each.  The  ruins 
of  arches  on  the  E.  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  Tetrastylou 
annexed  to  the  villa  of  the  Gordians,  out 
of  which  opened  three  basilicas.  Plans 
of  all  these  edifices  restored  may  be 
seen  in  Canina's  work  on  the  environs 
of  Home.  The  building  which  pre- 
cedes the  tower,  and  some  correspond- 
ing ruins  faced  with  opus  relicidaliim 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are  of 
earlier  date,  and  probably  served  as 
reservoirs.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  while 
repairing  the  road  opposite  the  Tor 
de'  Schiavi,  an  ancient  columbarium 
was  discovered,  with  several  inscrip- 
tions of  liberti ;  and  a  small  catacomb, 
which  seems  to  have  been  visited  in 
former  times,  called  Groita  dt^  Grea\ 
from  the  number  of  Greek  inscriptions 
affixed  to  its  locidi. 

i  m.  further  the  Via  CoUatina, 
which  leads  to  Lunghezza  (Rte.  44), 
strikes  off  on  the  1,,  our  road  con- 
tinuing E.,  and  passing  on  the  rt.  the 
Forte  Prenestina.  Further  on,  at 
some  distance  to  the  1.  is  the  Tor 
Sapienza  (p.  382). 

4  m.  Tor  Tie  Teste,  a  13th  cent, 
tower,  so  called  from  three  mutilated 
busts  in  relief  built  into  the  wall 
of  a  Chapel  at  its  foot.  Beyond  this 
the  road  crosses  several  streams  de- 
scending from  the  Tusculan  hills,  and 
passes  over  a  fosse  by  the  fine 

7^  m.  *Ponte  di  Nona,  a  remark- 
able Roman  Viaduct  100  yds.  long, 
built  of  siDerone  and  tufa  in  neatly 
fitted  blocks,  and  similar  in  its  stylo 
of  masonry  to  the  Tabularium  of  the 
Capitol.  It  consists  of  seven  massivo 
arches  in  horizontal  courses,  almost 
Etruscan  in  their  style,  with  key- 
stones of  travertine.  The  central  arcli 
is  about  60  ft.  high,  and  below  it  is 
another,  only  10  ft.  above  the  ground. 
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]K?longing  to  a  much  older  bridge, 
through  which  trickles  the  scanty 
stream.     Beyoud  this  we  arrive  at  the 

1 0  m.  Osteria  dell'  Osa,  on  the  stream 
of  that  name.  Hence  a  road  on  the 
1.  leads  to  (10  m.)  Tlvoli. 

[1  m.  N.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  tlie 
stream,  is  CastrUaccio,  the  probable 
site  of  CoLLATiA,  which  is  marked 
by  a  high  tower,  and  an  abrupt  preci- 
pice of  lava,  corresponding  with  the 
description  in  the  Aeneid : — 

Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arccs. 

Collatia  was  one  of  the  early  colonies 
of  Alba,  founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius  ; 
after  thr;  destruction  of  All)a  Longa 
it  was  h(dd  successively  l)y  tlit;  Sa])ines 
and  Komans.  Here  dwelt  Lueretia, 
the  victim  of  the  brutality  of  Sextus, 
son  of  Tarqninius  Superluis,  and  the 
tinjt  Brutus  was  probably  brought  up 
liere — 

Altrix  casti  (jollatia  Bruti. 

The  walk  through  this  pretty  valley 
is  very  agreeable,  and  the  traveller 
should  extend  it  to  (3  m.)  Lunghezza 
(lUe.  44),  which  shares  with  Castel- 
laccio  a  common  origin  from  Collatia.] 

Less  than  a  mile  further  we  arrive 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  a  ridge  which 
extends  N.  along  the  E.  bank  of  the 
dried-up  lake,  and  turn  1. 1(^  the  (1  m.) 
farm-buildings  of  Castiglione,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Gaisii.  On  the  way  to 
the  minswe  traverse  the  spot  where  the 
subterranean  noises  on  tlie  passage  of 
liorsesover  the  hollow  ground  are  still 
lieard  as  described  l>y  Pliny ;  quaedam 
vera  terrae  ad  (iresunti  trernunt,  nical  in 
(idhiuenai  agro  non  procul  urbe  Roma 
jwjeraferme  ducenta  equitantiumcursu. 
The  sil^  was  fully  ascertained  by 
I'rinceMarcantonio  Jiorghese  in  17'J2, 
when  many  of  th(;  valuable  sculptures 
now  in  the  Louvre  were  discovt^red 
under  tht;  direction  of  Gavin  Hamilton. 
It  is  8upposi;d  that  Castiglione  oc- 
cupies the  fcile  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
and  that  the  city  extended  from  Pau- 
tano  along  the  ridgo  above  tlie  eastern 


side  of  the  lake,  the  highest  jiortion  of 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  Gabii  was  of 
Alban  origin,  having  been  founded  by 
Ijatinus  Sylvius ;  it  was  celebrated  by 
the  Roman  historians  as  the  place  to 
which  llomulus  and  Remus  were  sent 
by  Xumitor  to  learn  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  remained  independent 
until  seized  by  Tarquinius  Supcrbus, 
when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  subse- 
quently ruined  in  the  wars  of  Sylla, 
and  Horace  describes  it  as  deserted  iu 
his  time : — 

Scis'Lebedos  quid  sit  ?  Gabiis  doscrtior  atquc 
Fidcnis  vicus.  i>.  i.  11. 

During  the  Imperial  period,  (iabii 
acquired  a  certain  celebrity  for  its 
baths,  which  had  proved  beneficial  to 
Augustus,  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
became  of  some  importance ;  to  this 
period  prolmbly  belong  the  ruins  of 
the  Municipium  and  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino  it 
had  fallen  totally  into  decay,  and  is 
merely  alluded  to  in  some  ecclesiastical 
documents  as  a  farm  given  to  the 
Lateran  Baptistery  by  that  Emperor. 
The  principal  ruin,  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Gabina,  is  celebrated  by  Virgil : 

quique  arva  Gabinae 
.Tunonis,  gelidumquc  Anienem.  et  roscida  rlvis 
Hernica  saxa  coluiit.  Aeneid  vii. 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  composed  of 
rectangular  masses  of  stone  without 
cement,  in  the  early  Roman  style; 
many  of  them  are  4  ft.  by  2.  The 
cella,  l(j  yds.  in  length,  still  retains 
its  ancient  pavement  of  white  mosaic, 
with  the  sacrarium  G  ft.  deep.  Close 
to  this  are  some  fragments  of  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  on  which  the  stucco 
coating  is  still  visible,  and  tiie  luins 
of  the  Greek  theatre,  with  remains  of 
seats.  On  the  right  of  the  ridgo 
leading  ^from  the  Temple  to  Casti- 
glione is  a  continued  series  of  excava- 
tions, from  which  ancient  Rome  d(;- 
rived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stono 
called  hipiH  Gdbinus  (Sperone).  The 
Church  of  St.  I*rimu8  is  sujjposed  to 
have  been  a  tomb  of  the  J  st  cent.    The 

t<jwer  is  of  the  8tli  cent.     Castiglione® 
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refains  some  of  its  mediaeval  walls  and 
a  conspicuous  ruined  tower  of  tlie  llUh 
cent.,  built  on  the  walls  of  ancient 
Gabii,  a  fine  fragment  of  whicli,  com- 
posed of  rectangular  blocks  5  or  G 
courses  deep,  may  be  seen  at  the  X.W. 
angle  of  the  tower. 

No  mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until 
the  5th  cent.,  when  it  is  found  in  some 
documents  relating  to  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Primitiyus,  or  Primus,  who  was 
beheaded  at  Gabii,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  waters.  The  ancient 
cmissarium  being  choked  iip  at  an 
early  period,  the  low  land  was  reduced 
to  a  swamp,  until  the  drain  into  the 
Osa  was  repaired.  In  the  8th  cent,  it 
was  called  Larfo  di  Burrano ;  in  the 
14th,  after  Ihc  building  of  Castiglione, 
it  took  the  name  of  that  hamlet.  The 
whole  property  belonged  to  the  Co- 
lonna,  who  sold  it  in  1614  to  Card. 
Scipio  Borghese.  The  lake  was 
drained,  under  the  direction  of  Ca- 
nina,  who  constructed  a  new  cmis- 
sarium, and  converted  a  pestilential 
marsh  into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  7  m.  beyond  the  Osteria  dell' 
Osa  the  road  crosses  that  from  Tivoli 
to  Zagarolo,  and  immediately  beyond 
this  is  carried  through  a  deep  and 
picturesque  cutting  in  the  tufa  rock, 
evidently  a  Roman  work,  with  a  well- 
preserved  ancient  pavement.  At  the 
entrance  of  this  cutting  is  the  Chapel 
of  S.  M.  di  Cavamonte  and  a  small 
osteria.  Zagarolo  is  seen  on  a  hill  3  m. 
to  the  rt.  Remains  of  the  Claudian, 
INIarcian,  and  Auio  Xovus  aqueducts 
are  passed  on  the  rt.,  carried  by  tunnels 
through  the  narrow  ridge  of  hills,  or 
upon  arches  across  the  ravines  that 
separate  them.  Upon  the  hill  above 
Cavamonte  are  numerous  remains  of  a 
Roman  town,  probably  Pedum,  one  of 
the  Latin  Confederation :  amongst 
others,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
49  yds.  in  its  longest  diameter.  Alx>ut 
^  ra.  beyond  the  cutting  the  road  to 
Palestrina  turns  abruptly  to  the  rt., 
leaving  that  to  Gallicano  (see  below) 
on  the  1.,  and  ascends  the  hill  towards 
the  large  and  conspicuous  convent  of 
S.  Pastoi'e.  Pas.sing  several  remains 
of  tombs  the  Via  Praenestina  follows 


the  line  of  a  narrow  ridjrc  between 
two  deep  ravines  of  the  Molella  and 
Cavarello  torrents,  and  joins  the  Via 
Labicana  at  the  Madonna  d'  IV  Aquila, 
just  before  entering  the  town  of 

2.3  m.  Palestrina  (Rtc.  45). 

Gallicano  (Pop.  1315),  a  mile  X.  of 
S.  Pastorc,  occupies  the  doubtful  site 
of  Pedu.m,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Latin  confederation.  It  is  built  on 
an  eminence  of  volcanic  tufix  between 
two  torrents,  and  only  entered  by  a 
narrow  neck  as  Veil,  Cervetri,  and 
other  Etruscan  towns.  The  two 
bridges  which  cross  the  torrents  are 
but  arcades  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  tho 
spccus  being  still  lined  with  opus 
siqninum.  There  are  large  remains 
of  the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  roa<:l 
which  connected  this  place  with  tho 
Via  Labicana.  Cicero,  TibuUus,  and 
many  other  eminent  personages  had 
villas  at  Pedum.  The  present  name 
is  attributed  to  Ovinius  Gallicanus, 
Prefect  of  Rome  a.d.  330,  who  had 
the  honour  of  being  declared  a  saint 
in  the  Roman  calendar.  In  the  middle 
ages  Gallicano  was  an  important  fief 
of  the  Colonna,  who  sold  it  to  the  Pal- 
lavicini.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Rospigliosi,  to 
whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Prince. 

2  m.  N.  of  Gallicano  a  deep  ravine 
is  spanned  by  the  so-called  *Ponte 
Lupo,  the  finest  of  the  aqueduct 
bridges.  It  is  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  four  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  derived  their  waters 
from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Auio, 
viz.  the  Anio  Vetus,  Aqua  Marcia, 
Anio  Novus,  and  Aqua  Claudia. 
Hence  a  country  road  leads  N.W. 
to  the  (9  m.)  Os^teria  di  Corcolle 
or  E.,  ascending  by  the  Fosso  delta 
Mola,  to 

6  m.  Poli  (Pop.  1950),  the  probable 
site  of  the  ancient  Bola.  It  was  for- 
merly a  dependency  of  Palestrina.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands 
is  the  handsome  Villa  Catena,  once  the 
property  of  the  Conti  family,  one  of 
whom,  innocent  XIII.,  enlarged  and 
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decorated  it.  It  contains  some  frescoes 
by  Giulio  Romano,  and  now  belongs  to 
Duke  Torlonia,  of  Poll.  A  rougb 
road  leads  X.W.  from  Poli  to  (12  m.) 
Tivoli,  through  Casape  and  San 
Gregorio,  and  another  S.  to  (6  m.) 
Fahstrinay  through  a  picturesque 
country,  descending  into  the  town  by 
the  Castel  San  Pietro.  A  pathway 
crosses  the  mountains  S.E.  in  3  hrs. 
by  Capranica  to  Genazzano  (Rte.  45). 


ROUTE  47. 

FROM  ROME  TO  PALESTRINA,  BY  FRAS- 
CATI  AND  COLONNA. — RAIL  AND  CAR- 
RIAGE-ROAD. 

Miles.      Stations. 
Borne 
9    Ciampino 
15    Frascati 

Mo3t  peraons  visit  Frascati  by  Ely., 
but  those  who  are  not  pressed  for 
time  are  strongly  recommended  to 
drive.  (Carriage  witli  two  horses, 
about  20  fr. ;  there  and  back  on  the 
same  day,  30  fr.) 

The  Carriage-road  leaves  Rome 
by  the 

Porta  S.  Giovanni  (Rte.  11),  ai»d 
branches  off  ou  the  1.  from  the  Via 
Appia  Nova  (Rte.  50)  at  the  (\  m.) 
Osteria  Baldinotti,  following  the  track 
of  the  Via  Tusculana.  Further  on, 
the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice  stretch 
in  a  long  line  to  the  1.,  and  the  road 
passes  under  the  Civita  Vecchia  Rly., 
clo^e  to  the  Stat,  of  (J  m.)  Roma  Tu8- 
colana.  On  the  rt.  is  seen  the  Tomb 
of  Caecilia  Metella,  and  on  the  1.  are 
the  Aqua  Claudia  and  A.  Marcia, 
running  close  to  each  other.  About 
2  m.  from  the  gate  we  cross  the  Marino 

[Home.'] 


Rly.  and  the  Strada  Militare,  and  pass 
on  the  rt.  the  Osteria  del  Fine,  well 
known  by  numberless  sketches  of  its 
colossal  tree,  now  out  down.  We  next 
pass  under  the  Porta  Furba,  an  arch 
of  the  Acqua  Felice,  from  which  is 
gained  a  very  beautiful  *View.  After 
crossing  the  Naples  Rly.,  we  reach  on 
the  1.,  2^  ra.  from  the  gate,  the  artifi- 
cial tumulus  of  the  Monte  del  Grano, 
supposed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
Alexander  Severus.  It  is  67  yds.  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  which  is  con- 
structed of  masonry.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent,  it  was  explored 
from  the  summit  of  the  vaulted  roof, 
and  a  sepulchral  chamber  was  dis- 
covered, containing  the  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  white  marble  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  The 
celebrated  Portland  Vase,  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  this 
sarcophagus.  About  1^  m.  further, 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina,  to  the 
rt.  are  some  ruins,  said  to  mark  tho 
site  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Mulie- 
bris,  erected  in  honour  of  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  who  here 
dissuaded  him  from  his  threatened 
attack  on  Rome.  To  this  spot  there- 
fore we  may  refer  the  concession  of 
Coriolanus,  quoting  the  language  of 
Shakespeare : 

'  Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you  ;  all  tlio  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.' 

About  6  m.  from  the  Porta  S.  Gio- 
vanni, on  the  it.  of  tho  road,  are  the 
ruins  of  Sette  Basi,  where  tho  consul 
Septimius  Bassus  (a.d.  317)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  an  estate.  Tlio 
ruius  now  visible  are  at  least  §  m. 
in  circumference.  Their  construction 
shows  two  distinct  periods  ;  tlie  N.W. 
side  corresponds  with  the  stylo  of 
Hadrian,  and  has  brick  stampj  of 
A.D.  123  and  134,  while  that  towards 
Frascati  belongs  to  the  time  of  tho 
Antonines.  Sette  Basi  was  probably 
a  suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  and  after- 
wards of  Commodus  ;  the  quantity  of 
marble  discovered  among  the  founrla- 
tions  attests  tho  splendour  of  tho 
edifice.     These  ruins,  as  well  as  thoso 
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of  the  Villa  Quintilina  (Rto.  42),  bear 
the  popular  but  erroneous  name  of 
Roma  Vecchia.  Less  than  h  m.  further 
is  the  Osteria  del  Curato,  the  half-way 
house,  beyond  which  the  road  divides  ; 
tliat  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Grotta  Ferrata, 
that  to  the  1.  to  Frascati,  passing  on 
the  rt.  the  Torre  di  Mezzavia,  and 
further  on  the  ruins  of  the  Julian 
aqueduct.  The  high  road  now  crosses 
two  lines  of  Rly.,  and  ascends  to 

12  m.  Frascati.  [2  m.  from  the 
bifurcation  the  road  to  Grotta  Fer- 
rata joins  the  track  of  the  Via 
Latina,  and  after  crossing  the  lily, 
passes  the  10th  cent.  Castle  of  Bor- 
ghetto,  belonging  to  the  Savelli.  ^  m. 
to  the  rt.  is  the  imposing  Torrione  di 
Michera,  a  large  peperino  Tomb.] 

The  Railway,  on  leaving  the  central 
station,  passes  through  the  city  wall 
near  the  Porta  Maggiore  (Rte.  45),  and 
runs  S.E.  nearly  parallel  to  the  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Felice,  as  far  as 

9  m.  Ciampino,  where  it  turns  due 
E.,  the  main  line  for  Terracina  strik- 
ing due  S.  2  m.  further  it  crosses  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  of  which  some 
portions  of  pavement  and  tombs  still 
remain.  Here  is  a  roadside  Stat,  for 
(3  m.)  Gh'ottaf errata.  The  Rly.  now 
cuts  through  a  lava-current,  by  means 
of  a  tunnel,  and  thence  ascends 
through  a  series  of  cuttings  in  the 
recent  volcanic  dejections  of  the  Alban 
volcanoes,  and  curves  boldly  S.  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Riformati,  where  it 
passes  over  the  viaduct  of  Capo  Croce 
and  enters  the  Stat,  of 

15  m.  Frascati.  The  town  is  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  or  short  carriage 
drive. 

rRASCATIt(  Pop.  7900),  prettily  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  lower  eminences  of 
the  Tusculan  hills,  is  one  of  the  favour- 
ite resorts  of  Roman  families  during 
the  villeggiatura  season,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  foreigners.  Its  walls 
are  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  which  afforded 
shelter  to  the  Tusculans  after  the  cruel 

t  See  Directory,  p.  369. 


destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Romans 
in  1191.  The  modem  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Frascata  (huts  made  with 
brushwood),  the  appellation  given  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  hill  as  early  as 
the  8th  cent. 

Above  the  Stat,  is  a  Public  Garden^ 
on  the  other  side  of  which,  imme- 
diately to  the  rt.,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Villa  Conti,  now  Torlonia.  Its 
gardens  are  divided  into  lofty  terraces, 
crowned  with  fountains,  cascades,  and 
statues,  and  shaded  by  majestic  trees. 
In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are 
numerous  monumental  and  sculptural 
fragments,  and  interesting  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  a  catalogue,  with  plans 
and  illustrative  comments,  has  been 
published  by  Comm.  Rodolfo  Lanciani, 
in  the  Bullettino  Archeologico  of  1884. 

5  min.  above  the  Stat,  on  the  1.  is  the 
Piazza,  adorned  with  a  pretty  foun- 
tain. Here  standu  the  Cathedral,  de- 
signed by  C.  Fontana,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  (1700).  To  the  1.  of  the 
central  doorway  is  a  mural  tablet 
erected  by  Card.  York,  for  many  years 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  his  brother 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
who  died  here  on  Jan.  31, 1788.  Card. 
Howard  was  the  last  English  occu- 
pant of  the  See.  Turning  to  the  1.  at 
the  fountain  we  soon  reach  the  Church 
of  S.  Rocco,  formerly  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Sebastian,  and  still  called  the 
Duorno  Vecchio.  It  has  a  low  campa- 
nile of  the  14th  cent.  Adjacent  is  the 
old  castle,  now  the  Palazzo  Vescorile, 
a  building  of  the  15th  cent.,  restored 
by  Pius  VI.  The  fountain  near  it 
bears  the  date  1480,  and  the  name  of 
Card.  d'Estouteville,  ambassador  of 
France  and  founder  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  castle  is  also  attri- 
buted. 

The  second  street  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Cathedral  hojit(ViaMentana)  ascends 
in  3  min.  to  a  Piazzetta,  in  which  is  a 
circular  tomb,  called  without  any 
authority  the  Sepulchre  of  Lucullua. 

Above  the  piazzetta  the  road  divides, 
that  on  the  1.  ascending  in  5  min.  to 
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the  entrance  of  the  *Villa  Falconieri, 
formerly  liuffina,  founded  by  Filippo 
RuflBni,  bp.  of  Sarzana,  in  1548.  The 
casino,  built  by  Borromini,  lias  a 
ceiling  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
an  interesting  series  of  caricatures  by 
Pier  Leone  GhezzL  The  road  ascends 
hence  in  i  hr.  to  the  CamaldoU 
(see  p.  405),  and  to  Tusculum  (see 
note  to  next  column). 

The  road  on  the  rt.  ascends  in  a 
straight  direction  between  walls,  pass- 
ing on  the  1.  the 

Villa  Lancellotti,  formerly  Piccoh- 
7??  ?*u/,  bought  in  1874  by  Prince  Lancel- 
lotti, by  whom  it  has  been  furnished 
witli  a  rich  collection  of  works  of  art. 
In  this  retreat  Card.  Barouius  com- 
po.^iod  his  celebrated  Annals  (1G07). 
It  has  another  entrance  from  the 
C'olonna  road. 

Further  on  to  the  rt.  is  the  *Villa 
Aldohrandini,  built  in  1G03  by  Card. 
Pietro  Aldohrandini,  nephew  of  Cle- 
ment yill.,  after  he  liad  succeeded  in 
attaching  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  last 
work  of  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
buildings  were  completed  by  Giov. 
Fontfina,  and  the  waterworks  were  de- 
signed by  the  same  artist  and  finished 
by  Olivieri  of  Tivoli.  From  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  position,  and  the 
extensive  prospect  which  it  commands 
over  the  Carapagna,  it  was  long  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Belvedere.  The 
Villa  subseciuently  ])as8ed  by  inherit- 
ance into  the  I'amtili  family,  and  in 
the  last  cent,  became  the  property  of 
the  Borghesc ;  it  now  belongs  to 
Prince  Aldohrandini,  the  head  of  a 
junior  brancli  of  that  family.  The 
Oasino,t  built  upon  a  ma.ssive  terrace, 
ia  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Cav. 
d'Arpino,  representing  the  death  of 
Bisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.    The  walls  of  the  ante-rooms 

t  It  should  be  understocKl  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "Villa  Aldohrandini,  the 
grounds  only  of  the  Froscati  Villas  are  open 
to  the  public.  Admission  to  the  house  or 
Casino  ia  not  granted,  except  to  persons  fur- 
nished with  a  Fermesso  from  the  owner  in 
Rome. 


are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Borghese. 
Behind  the  casino  is  a  large  liemi- 
cycle  with  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade 
in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  the  Parnasso, 
containing  a  large  relief  of  Parnassus 
with  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus.  The 
ruins  of  Tusculum  can  be  conve- 
niently reached  througli  these  shady 
avenues  of  ilex,  but  a  guide  is  advis- 
able. (From  the  upper  cascade  turn 
to  the  ].,  bear  rt.  where  the  path 
divides,  and  above  the  first  sweep  of 
the  road  to  the  rt.  pass  through  a 
field-gate,  following  the  track  towards 
the  rt.  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Here  bear  1.  along  tlio  ridge,  pass 
through  another  gate,  and  enter  the 
wood.) 

From  the  Villa  Aldohrandini  tlio 
road  ascends  in  -J  hr.  to  the  Church 
of  the  Cappuccini.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  a  Crucifixion,  with  two  Fran- 
ciscans, hy  j\Inziano, 

Adjacent  is  the  *  Villa  Iluffinella,t 
which  passed  through  various  hands 
to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  house  of  Savoy.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Prince  Lancellotti, 
who  owns  also  the  Villa  Fsilconieri. 
The  casino,  built  by  Vanvitelli,  was 
formerly  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  AcademiaJ  of  Cicero's  villa. 
Under  the  portico  are  numerous  inscrip- 
tions and  other  antique  fragments  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum. 
In  one  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  hill 
called  Parnassus,  arranged  by  Lucion 
Bonaparte,  who  was  attacked  by 
robbers  on  this  spot  in  Nov.  1818. 
On  the  slopes  were  planted  in  box  the 
names  of  the  most  celebrated  authors 
of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

t  When  the  gate  ie  closed,  which  happen^ 
not  unfrcquently,  the  traveller  must  approach 
Tusculum  through  the  grounds  of  th*,-  Villa 
Aldobrandini,  or  by  tlie  roud  which  passes  tlie 
Villa  Falconieri. 

+  IJesidcs  his  town  honse  on  the  Palatine 
and  his  family  seat  at  Arpinum  the  orator  bad 
a  villa  at  Antiuni,  Formiae,  liaiac.  Pornjioii, 
and  Tusculum.  In  the  last-named  were  two 
(iymnasia,  the  upper  one  of  which  wa-s  calhid 
the  AycewHi,  and  contained  the  library,  while 
the  latter  was  named  the  Aaidemy,  In  memory 

of  Plato.— yy. 

2  1)  2 
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Boute  41.—Buin6  of  Tusculum. 


Sect.  II. 


A  shaded  road  ascends  on  the  rt.  of 
the  house  in  ^  hr.  to  the 

RUINS  OF  TUSCULUM.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  circumference,  including  the 
arx,  of  about  2  m.,  is  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  TelegOQUs,  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe : — 

Et  jam  Telegoni,  jam  moenia  Tiburis  udi 
Stabant,  Argolicae  quod  posnere  manus. 
Ovid,  Fast.  IV.  71. 

Its  position,  fortified  by  Pelasgic  walls, 
was  80  strong  as  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  Komans  set  so 
high  a  value  on  its  alliance  that  they 
admitted  its  inhabitants  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Koman  citizens.  It  afterwards 
became  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene  of  Cicero's 
Tusculan  Disputations.   The  city  was 
entire  at  the  close  of  the  12th  cent., 
when  it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause, 
and    for    some   years    maintained    a 
gallant  struggle   against  *Rome.     In 
1167,  on  the  march  of  Frederick  I. 
into  the   Papal  States,   the   Romans 
attacked  Tusculum  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope.  Count  Eainone  of  Tusculum 
was  assisted  by  a   Ghibelline  army 
under  Eavnaldus,   Abp.  of  Cologne, 
and  Christian,   Abp.   of  Mayence ;  a 
general  engagement  took  place  in  the 
plain  near  the  city  (May  30,  1167),  in 
which    the    Romans,    30,000    strong, 
were  totally   defeated.      Machiavelli 
says  that  Rome  was  never  afterwards 
either  rich   or    populous,    and    con- 
temporary    historians     confirm     the 
accounts  of  the  carnage  by  calling  the 
battle  the  Cannae  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  action  lasted  from  9   a.m.  until 
night ;  and  on   the  next  day,  when 
the  Romans  came  out  to  bury  their 
dead,  the  count  of  Tusculum  and  the 
archbishop    of    Mayence    surrounded 
Ihem,  and  refused  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege  of  burial  except  on  the  humiliat- 
ing condition  that  they  should  count 
the   number  of  the    slain.      In    the 
following    year    the    Romans    again 
attacked  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants, 
abandoned  by  their  count,  surrendered 
unconditionally    to    Alexander    III. 
Tlie  ccuse  of  the  Pope  was  not  then 


the  cause  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  surrender  of  Tusculum  to  the 
Church  was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility  by  Rome,  whose  vengeance 
was  deferred  but  not  extinguished. 
The  Pope  however  repaired  to  Tus- 
culum, which  became  for  many  years 
his  favourite  residence.  It  was  here, 
in  1171,  that  he  received  the  am- 
bassadors sent  by  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  1181,  Tusculum  again 
became  an  imperial  city.  The  Romans 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191 
obtained  possession  of  the  citadel  by 
the  cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  They 
razed  the  houses  to  their  foundations, 
destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  re- 
duced the  city  to  such  a  state  of 
desolation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
recover  from  its  efi'ects.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  restore  Tusculum 
on  its  ancient  site,  and  Frascati  rose 
from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hill. 

Ascending  by  the  ancient  Via  Tuscu- 
lana,  we  reach,  in  a  depression  be- 
tween two  hills,  the  Amphitheatre,  of 
concrete  faced  reticulated   work,   75 
yds.   by  57,  the  most  recent  Roman 
building  of  Tusculum  yet  discovered. 
The  area  is  choked  with  accumulated 
earth,  the  few  remains  of  seats  yet 
visible  being   of  Sperone.      Beneath 
them  is  a  well-preserved  portion  of  a 
corridor.     [15  min.  to  the  1.,  on  rising 
ground  commanding  a  fine  view,  are 
extensive   ruins,  called  by  the   local 
guides  the  Villa  di  Cicerone.     They 
formed  the  substructions  of  an  exten- 
sive building  ;  and  may  possibly  be  a 
part  of  a  ^^lla  of  Tiberius.]     Beyond 
the  Amphitheatre  we  ascend  an  an- 
cient pavement  formed   of  polygonal 
masses  of  lava,  passing  on  the  rt.  some 
remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground- floor 
of     a    house    with    an    atrium    and 
cistern.     Returning  to  the  pavement, 
and  avoiding  a  turn  to  the  1.,  we  reach 
in  10  min.  a  small  house,  in  the  walls 
of  which  have  been  embedded  some 
f)-a?ments  of  statuary.     This  is  the 
Kupposed  site  of  tl  e  Forum.    Further 
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on  is  the  *  Theatre,  the  best  preserved 
in  Italy,  except  those  at  Pompeii. 
It  was  first  excavated  by  Lucicn 
Bonaparte,  and  afterwards,  in  1839, 
by  the  queen  of  Sardinia.  Most  of 
the  seats,  as  well  as  the  orchestra  and 
scena,  are  well  preserved.  To  the  rt., 
behind  the  curved  wall,  are  some  re- 
mains of  steps,  probably  part  of  a 
lecture-room.  Behind  is  a  large  sub- 
terranean piscina  or  cistern,  which 
had  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by  three 
rows  of  piers.  Below  the  Theatre  on 
the  1.  runs  an  ancient  paved  road,  with 
remains  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  city,  in 
huge  blocks  of  Sperone  partly  restored 
hi  opus  reticulatum.  Here  is  a  *Piscina 
with  a  pointed  roof  of  overlaj)ping 
stones,  10  ft.  liigh,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
small  ancient  Fountain  still  supplied 
by  a  leaden  pipe  with  delicious  water. 
This  chamber  is  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
structions of  Tusculum,  anterior  to  the 
use  of  the  circular  arch,  and  coeval 
with  the  ^lamertino  prison  at  Rome. 

Passing  through  a  gate  behind  the 
Theatre  on  the  rt.  we  reach  in  15  min. 
the  hill  on  which  stood  the  Citadel 
(2295  ft.).  The  arx  occupied  an  oval 
l)lateau,  the  precipitous  sides  of  which 
were  in  some  places  purposely  cut 
tlown.  *  It  had  two  gates,  one  towards 
the  W.,  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  otiicr  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  volcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
nut  tlie  *  View  over  the  classical  region 
of  ancient  Latium  is  very  grand. 
liOoking  towards  the  N.  we  see  the 
Camaldoli  convent,  Monte  Porzio, 
the  whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, with  Tivoli,  Monte  Celio,Palom- 
bara,  Soracte,  and  the  volcanic  chain 
of  Monte  Cimino.  Towards  Rome 
stretches  the  great  breadth  of  the 
Campagna,  with  the  sea  beyond,  and 
the  thickly  wooded  hills  of  Frascati 
with  its  villas  in  the  foreground. 
Looking  K.,  the  eye  extends  over  the 
whole  Latin  valley  traversed  by  the 
Via  Latina,  and  8ei)arating  tlie  central 
mass  of  INIonto  Cavo  and  Monte  Pila 
from  tiio  outlying  range,  on  a  sjtur  of 
which  we  .stand.  Closing  in  this  valley 
on  tlie  K.  is  the  Monte  de'  Fieri ;  be- 
yond which    is   easily  made   out   tlic 


bluff  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  on 
the  sides  of  which  stands  the  Pelasgic 
town  of  Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the 
peak  of  Rocca  Massima  in  the  same 
range,  followed  by  Monte  Pila,  the 
Cumpo  di  Annibalc,  Rocca  di  Papa, 
the  long  ridge  of  Alba  Longa,  and  (on 
the  rt.)  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta  Ferrata  below. 

The  hill  of  Tusculum  is  very  in- 
teresting from  a  geological  i3oint  of 
view.  It  is  formed  chiefly  of  a  volcanic 
conglomerate  of  yellow  cinders,  under 
which  has  risen  a  mass  of  lava,  which 
constitutes  the  precipice  on  the  S. 
side.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the 
volcanic  conglomerate  dipping  N.W. 
has  been  so  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to 
form  a  very  solid  rock,  called  by  the 
Italian  writers  sperone,  and  seldom  met 
with  elsewhere  amongst  the  Latian 
volcanoes ;  it  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  garnet,  and  is  the  stone  used 
in  all  the  subjacent  ruins. 

[On  a  knoll  of  red  earth,  40  min. 
S.E.  of  the  Arx,  are  the  scanty  ruins 
of  the  Castello  della  Molara,  raised  in 
tiie  13th  cent,  by  Card,  liiccardodcgli 
Annibaldi,  who  received  there  with 
i?plendid  hospitality  Pope  Innocent 
IV.,  and  for  some  lime  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  From  the  Annilxddi  this 
castle  passed  to  the  Savelli,  the  Al- 
temps,  and  the  Borghese,  who  still 
possess  it.  From  the  Via  Latina, 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  knoll,  a  road 
ascends  1.  in  .^  hr.  to  Rocca  Frlora 
(p.  407),  which  is  not  visible  from 
hence.]  Descending  to  the  gat(!  at 
the  foot  of  the  Arx,  we  pass  through 
another  gate  to  the  rt.  below  it,  and 
follow  a  broad  i)athway,  turning  to  the 
1.  at  a  wall.  Lower  down  risis  on  tho 
rt.  the  (i  hr.) 

Convent  of  the  Camaldoli  (1011). 
It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  I'assionei, 
who  collected  in  his  garden  here  no 
less  tlian  SOO  in8cri[)tion8  ]>rought 
from  Rome,  and  indulged  liis  classi- 
cal tastes  by  the  formation  of  a  valu- 
able library.  One  of  his  freijuent 
guests  in  this  retreat  was  Ihe  Preten- 
der, James  III.  of  Kngland.  10  min. 
lower  (jown  a  road  on  the  J.  leads  in 
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15  miu.  to  the  Villa  Falconicri.  Wo 
bear  to  the  rt.,  and  rcacli  in  5  miu. 
the  entrance  to  the 

Villa  Mondragone,  bclonp;ing  to 
Prince  Borghcsc.  It  was  built  by 
Card.  Marco  Altcnips  as  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Gregory  XIII.  The  casino, 
designed  principally  by  Vcmscmzio, 
contains  no  less  than  374  windows. 
The  grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  was 
designed  by  Vignola,  the  fountains 
and  waterworks  by  Giovanni  Fontanel. 
This  Villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now 
leased  to  the  Jesuits  as  a  School. 

After  enjoying  the  *View  from  the 
Terrace,  tlie  visitor  may  descend  in 
10  min.  through  an  avenue  of  cy- 
presses to  the  lower  gate  on  the  road 
10  Colonna  (see  below).  Turning  to 
Ihc  1.,  he  will  reach  in  10  miu.  the 
entrance  to  the 

Villa  Taverna,  built  for  the  cardinal 
of  tliat  name  in  the  IGlh  cent.,  by 
Girolamo  Bainaldi.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Borghese  family,  and  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Paul  V. 
10  min.  further  is  Frascati. 

Immediately  below  the  Hotel  Fras- 
cati are  seen  the  olive  plantations  of 
tlie  Villa  Sora,  belonging  to  Prince 
Piombino,  and  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Gregory  XIII.,  wliere  he  held 
meetings  for  the  reform  of  the  Ca- 
loudar  during  his  Pontificate.  From 
tlie  Public  Garden  (see  p.  402)  a  road 
a.scends  between  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini  and  A'illa  Torlonia  to  the 

Villa  Grazioli. — The  Casino,  built 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa  towards 
the  close  of  the  Itjtli  cent.,  by  Card 
Montalto,  nephew  to  Sixtus  V.,  is 
decorated  with  frescoes  of  that  period. 
Tiie  *Staxza  del  Sole,  painted  by 
Domenichino,  represents  the  sunrise, 
midday  sun,  and  sunset — remarkable 
for  the  foreshortening  of  the  bigae. 
In  the  lunettes  are  painted  scenes 
from  the  early  boyhood  of  Sixtus  V., 
his  ploughing  the  pateinal  field,  and 
resting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The 
Stanza  della  Notte  is  a  good  work 
of  Annihale  Caracci^  with  Hesperus 


and  Mercury  surrounding  the  car  of 
the  Moon.     (Adm.  p.  [38].) 

Ancient  Villas. — The  villas  of  tho 
ancient  Pomans  were  as  numerous  on 
the  Tusculan  as  on  the  Alban  hills,  and 
Strabo particularly  mentions  the  sump- 
tuous ones  looking  to  thu  N.,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Lucullus,  which  Nibby 
places  towards  the  Orti  Sora,  where 
are  extensive  remains  of  reservoirs. 
According  to  some  opinions  it  was 
situated  between  Grotta  Ferrata  and 
the  castle  of  Borghetto,  while  others 
recognise  it  in  the  extensive  substruc- 
tions called  the  Grotte  cUl  Seminar io, 
the  Centroni,  and  the  Grotte  <U  Lu- 
cnllo.  In  the  villa  of  Servius  Galba, 
so  called  from  a  leaden  pipe  bearing 
his  name  found  in  some  ruins  extend- 
ing from  the  Sora  Gardens  to  the 
Sterpara  wood,  were  also  discovered 
two  fragments  of  statues,  one  in  heroic 
costume,  probably  representing  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  the  other  con- 
sular, both  of  which  are  placed  on  the 
stairs  of  the  municipal  palace.  A 
statue  of  Fortune  was  also  found  there. 
Among  the  illustrious  Romans  who 
had  villas  in  this  territory  was  A. 
Gabinius  (consul,  58  B.C.),  situated 
above  that  of  Lucullus  and  near  that 
of  Cicero,  of  both  of  whom  he  was  a 
declared  enemy.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  hill  belonging  to 
the  Cavalletti  family,  above  Grotta 
Ferrata,  and  its  towering  edifices  were 
criticised  by  Cicero,  as  being  like  one 
mount  above  another. 

Feascati  to  Palestrina. — 
Carkiage-road.     16  m. 

The  road  issues  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  passing  on  the  rt.  the 
gates  of  the  Villa  Taverna  and  V. 
Mondragone,  and  further  on  fcome 
vaults  of  an  ancient  building.  In  the 
plain,  2  m.  to  the  1.,  is  the  dried-up 
lake  <»f  tho  Cornnfclle,  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Pegillus,  the  scene  of  the  memor- 
able battle  between  the  Eomans  and 
the  Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins 
and  ]Mamilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum, 
B.C.  40G.     Some,  however,  place  it  at 
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the  Lago  delle  Cave^  near  Monte  dei 
Flori,  between  the  20lh  and  21st  m. 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  others  in  the 
great  level  space  occupied  by  Fantano 
below  Colouna.  The  lake  of  Coruu- 
felle  forms  a  curious  basin,  whose 
artificial  outlet  may  still  be  seen. 
Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the  base  of 

Monte  Porzio  Catone  (Pop.  1965), 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  (1535  ft.),  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  a  villa  of 
Cato  of  Utica,  between  Monte  Porzio 
and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  still  called 
Praia  Porcia,  where  there  are  sorao 
ruins.  The  modem  village  was  built  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  whose  armorial  bear- 
ings may  be  seen  over  the  principal 
gateway.  In  1078  Gregory,  Consul 
of  Rome,  granted  the  Ciiurch  of  S. 
Aiitoniiw,  in  this  place,  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Monte  Cassino,  The  eccle- 
siastical students  of  the  English 
College  in  Rome  have  theu'  country 
quarters  here. 

[A  good  road  leads  S.E.  to  (4  m.) 
Eocca  Priora  (2520  ft.),  passing  on 
the  rt.  Monte  Salamone  (2540  ft.). 
Rocca  Priora  (2200)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  city  of  Corhio,  one  of 
those  occupied  by  Coriolanus,  when 
he  marclied  against  Rome.  Corbio 
was  destroyed  in  445  B.C.  by  the 
Aequi.  Rocca  Priora  belonged  to  the 
Savelli,  and  was  sold  by  them  to  the 
Popes  in  1597.  The  castle  dominating 
the  village  has  been  restored  in  the 
mediaeval  style,  and  is  used  as  the 
t<^jwn  hall.  From  a  walk  round  the 
summit  of  the  hill  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  *ViEW  over  the  Latin 
valley  and  mountain  ranges  beyond. 
In  winter  the  snow-jiits  around  the 
village  are  filled  by  tlie  inliabitantn, 
for  summer  use.] 

2  m.  further  E,  the  road  passes 
Monte  Compatri  (Pop.  4080),  another 
town  perched  upon  a  height  (1915  ft.), 
b(rlonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  with  a 
baronial  mansion.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  risen  after  the  ruin  of  Tn.sculum 
in  the  12tii  cent.  Tlie  Annibuldi 
were  its  feudal  lords,  and  C<^)la  di 
Rienzo,  an    expert   warrior  of    that 


family,  was  a  'Signore  di  Monte 
Compatri.'  10  min.  higher  up  is  the 
Convent  of  S.  Sllvedro,  which  served 
as  a  refuge  of  that  saint  in  times  of 
persecution.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  1665.  The  Carmelite  friars 
show  a  picture  att.  to  Gherardo  delle 
Noiti.  In  tlie  sacristy  is  an  ancient 
sepulchral  urn,  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion to  Flavia  Albina.  Here  lived 
for  12  years,  while  writing  his  Cris- 
tiade,  Girolamo  Vida,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Alba,  mentioned  by  our 
poet  Pope  as  forming,  together  with 
Raphael,  the  chief  glory  of  Leo  X.'s 
age. 

The  road  descends  in  zigzags  to  the 
plain,  and  reaches  the  (4  m.) 

Osteria  di  S.  Cesareo,  ^  m.  further 
the  Via  Lahicana  turns  to  the  rt., 
while  our  road  continues  straight  on, 
and  after  1  m.  crosses  the  Naples 
Rly.,  and  follows  it  for  some  little 
distance  S.E.  Further  on,  the  road 
to  the  rt.  leads  to  the  Stat,  for  Zarja- 
rolo.  We  turn  E.,  and  follow  the 
Via  Praenestina  to  (4  m.)  Palestrina 
(Rte.  45). 


ROUTE  48. 

FROM  THE  CENTRAL  STATION  TO  ALIJANO, 
BY  CECCUINA  OR  MARINO. — RAIL. 


lilcs, 

Stations. 

Borne 

9 

Ciampino 

11 

Frattocchie 

18 

Cecchina 

22 

Albano 

There  are  two  lines.  The  first,  on 
quitting  the  Central  Stat.,  follows 
Rte.  45  as  far  as 

9  m.  Ciampino  Junct.  [Branch  Rly. 
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1.  to  (4  m.)  Frascati  (Rte.  47).]     Our 
line  now  turns  due  S.,  to 

11  ra.  Frattocchie,t  from  whence 
the  pedestrian  may  return  to  Rome  by 
the  Appian  Way — a  charming  ex- 
cursion. The  Rly.  crosses  the  modern 
road  and  ancient  Via  Appia.  Beyond 
this  tliere  are  several  deep  cuttings 
through  the  lava-currents  descending 
from  the  Alban  craters.  The  stream 
flowing  from  the  lake  is  crossed  at  a 
short  distance  below  its  exit  from  the 
Emissarium.  Fine  views  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Albano,  and  Ariccia.  The 
line  turns  S.E.  to 

18  m.  Cecchina  Junct.  [Rly.  E.  to 
Velletri  (Rte.  53),  S.  to  Nettuno  (Rte. 
54).]  Here  carriages  are  changed, 
and  a  branch  Rly.  ascends  1.  to  (4  m.) 
Albano^  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the 
Valley  of  Ariccia,  and  affording  fine 
views  of  its  Viaduct  and  Castle. 

Miles.        Stations. 
Eome 

6  Tavolato 

7  Capannelle 
15     Marino 

17     Castel  Gandolfo 

19  Albano 

[The  other  Rly.,  which  is  far  more 
beautiful,  crosses  the  Florence  and 
Tivoli  lines,  leaves  on  the  rt.  the  Rly. 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  afterwards  that 
to  Cecchina,  and  passes  under  the 
Acqua  Felice  near  Porta  Furba.  It 
then  crosses  the  Via  Latina.  View 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia  1.,  S.  Urbano 
and  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  rt. 

5  m.  Tavolato.  1  m.  "NY.  are  the 
Bagni  di  Acquasanta.  The  line  now 
passes  under  the  Cecchina  Rly. 

7  m.  Capannelle.  On  the  it.  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Villa  dei  Quintilii 
(Rte,  49)  and  a  Hippodrome.  The 
line  now  turns  S.E.,  passes  over  (close 
to  Ciampino)  the  direct  Rly.  to  Naples 
and  that  which  rises  towards  Frascati, 
and  ascends  in  long  curves.  Tunnel 
and  viaduct. 

f  See  Directory,  p.  369, 


15  ra.  Marino  (p.  423).  The  town 
rises  very  picturesquely  above  the 
Stat,  on  the  1.  On  the  rt.  are  quarries 
of  hard  tufa.  The  line  now  ascends, 
passinj?  through  a  tunnel  of  I  m.,  and 
skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  at  some 
height  above  its  margin,  affording 
exquisite  views  to  the  1. 

17  m.  Castel  Gandolfo  (p.  425).  A 
road  ascends  in  15  min.  to  the  town. 
Another  tunnel  and  a  gentle  descent 
bring  the  train  to 

10  m.  Albano.] 

ALBANOt  (Pop.  7700),  officially  called 
Alhano  Laziale,  to  distinguish  it  from 
three  other  towns  of  the  same  name  in 
Italy,  owes  its  origin  to  a  Villa  of 
Domitian,  which  covered  a  space  6 
miles  in  length  between  Ariccia,  Al- 
bano, Castel  Gandolfo  and  Palazzuolo. 
It  formed  part  of  the  donation  of  Char- 
lemagne to  the  Holy  See,  and  under- 
went the  disastrous  consequences  of 
party  factions  in  the  middle  ages.  In 
1345  the  Savelli,  whose  castle  is  now  the 
municipal  palace  in  the  Corso,  obtained 
the  feudal  investiture  of  the  town  ;ind 
territory  of  Albano,  and  governed  it 
with  many  vicissitudes  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  direct  line  of  their 
house,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent.,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Castel  Gandolfo  branch.  This 
family  ruled  it  in  an  oppressive  manner 
for  nearly  a  century,  until  Paolo  Sa- 
velli, in  1606,  sold  his  baronial  rights 
to  the  Apostolic  Chamber  for  440,000 
scudi.  In  1798,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing risen  in  arms  against  the  French, 
were  defeated,  and  the  town  sacked 
by  order  of  Murat.  It  suffered  from 
an  earthquake  of  seven  months'  dura- 
tion in  1829;  wixs  occupied  by  the 
Neapolitans  in  1849 ;  and  decimated 
by  cholera  in  1867. 

Albano  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery  and  the  purity  of  its  air. 
It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Roman 
middle  classes  during  the  villeggiatura 
season  from  June  to  October.  Al- 
though generally  healthy,  during  the 
extreme  heats  of  summer  intermittent 

t  See  Directory,  p.  369, 
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evers  sometimes  show  themselves, 
)ven  at  this  elevation  (1230  ft.).  The 
)rcsent  town  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
'Jastra  AJbana,  where  the  2nd  Legion 
Parthica)  was  quartered^  and  part  of 
-he  villas  of  Pompey  and  Domitian. 
Traces  of  the  former  villa  exist  in  the 
nasses  of  reticulated  masonry  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Doria.  The  Villa 
)f  Clodius  was  probably  on  the  left  of 
he  Appian  Way,  on  the  ascent  towards 
Pastel  Gandolfo. 

In  the  street  of  Gesu  e  Maria,  well 
seen  on  the  1.  in  ascending  from  the 
5tat.,  are  grand  ruins  of  Domitian's 
Baths,  subsequently  enlarged  by 
Vlarcus  Aurelius.  Turning  to  the  1. 
'rom  the  Piazza  lie  Umherto,  and  then 
;o  the  rt.,  we  reach  in  10  min.  the 
'onvent  of  S.  Paolo.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
Jhurch  front  are  some  remains  of  the 
Praetorian  camp,  consisting  of  a  wall 
n  quadrilateral  blocks  of  peperino, 

any  of  which  are  12  ft.  long. 

Behind  the  Church,  extending  up 
the  hill   (entrance  to  the   rt.  in  the 

ourtyard)  are  the  scanty  remains  of 
iin  Atnjthithontro  erected  by  Domi- 
ian,  and  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and 
fuvenal  as  the  scene  of  his  most  re- 
volting cruelties.  It  was  nearly  perfect 
in  the  time  of  Pius  II.,  with  its  seats 
mrtly  excavated  in  the  rock. 

Higher  up  is  the  Convent  of  the 
Cappaccini,  celebrated  for  its  magnifi- 
cent views  from  the  raised  terrace 
within  its  grounds.  It  occupies  a 
part  of  the  villa  of  Domitiiin,  which 
extended  to  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Villa  liarbcrini,  just  fiutside  Cast(;l 
Gantlolfo,  on  tbo  S.  [For  the  beau- 
tiful j»athwav  hence  to  Falazzuolo,  ^fo 
lite.  .51.] 

In  the  Via  del  Priorato,  a  few  yards 
E.  of  the  principal  Btre(;t,  is  a  circular 
building,  8n]»])().sed  to  have  been  the 
Temjile  of  Miiurva,  now  tlu!  Church 
of  8.  M.  della  Eotonda.  In  front  of  it 
on  the  1.  lie  neglected  some  beautiful 
portions  of  an  anci(!nt  marble  frieze, 
probably  from  the  villa  of  Domitian. 

8.  Pietro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  has  a  fine  piece  of  anoient  frieze 


built  up  into  its  doorway,  and  a  N. 
front  of  peperino  in  largo  blocks, 
mixed  with  concrete. 

The  principal  modern  villas  are 
those  of  Prince  Doria,  near  the  Roman 
gate  (Ete.  49),  and  of  Prince  Piom- 
bino  di  Venosa,  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  Latium  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
yards on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
still  claims  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace  : — 

Ut  Attica  virgo 
Cum  sacris  Cereris,  procodit  f  uscus  Hydaspes, 
Caecuba  vina  ferens :    Alcon  Chium  maris 

expers. 
Hie  lierus :  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Faler- 

num 
Te  mag  is  appositis  delectat ;  habemus  utrum- 

que.  Sat.  II.  viii.  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  a.d.  460,  and  is  one  of  the  six 
suburban  sees  always  filled  by  a  Car- 
dinal Bishop.  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas 
Breakspeare),  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  was 
bishop  of  Albano  for  some  years. 


ROUTE  49. 

FJJOM  THE  PORTA  S.  SEBASTIANO  TO 
ALBANO,  BY  THE  OLD  APPIAN  WAY. — 
CARRIAGE-UOAD.       14  m. 

Tlie  VIA  APPIA,  one  of  the  most 
celebratf;d  of  the  roads  which  led  from 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  World,  was 
commenced  a.u.u.  441  (v..c.  J512)  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caceus,  the  Censor. 
At  first  it  only  extended  to  Capua, 
but  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  Brun- 
dusium,  a  distance  of  about  .SoO  ra. 
It  formed  the  chief  line  of  (communi- 
cation witli  Southern  Italy,  Greece, 
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aud  the  most  remote  Eastern  posses- 
sions of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Qua  limltc  noto 
Appia  longanim  tcritur  Kegina  ViAraM. 

Stat.  Sylv.  II.  2. 

Until  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  or  be- 
tween the  3rd  and  11th  m.,  was  almost 
confounded  with  the  surrounding 
Campagna,  and  only  marked  by  the 
line  of  ruined  sepulchres  which  form 
such  picturesque  objects  in  that  soli- 
tary waste.  It  is  to  that  Pontiff  and 
to  Signer  Jacobini,  his  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  that  we 
owe  its  restoration.  Commenced  in 
1850,  the  works  of  excavation  were 
completed  in  1853,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Comm.  Canina,  who 
published  a  most  interesting  work  on 
the  discoveries  made,  with  detailed 
topographical  plans  and  restorations 
of  the  principal  monuments.! 

The  first  portion  of  the  Via  Appia, 
from  its  commencement  at  the  Porta 
Capena  to  the  Tomh  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella, is  described  in  Rtes.  41, 42.  From 
this  point  the  road  runs  almost  in  a 
straight  line  S.E.  as  far  as  Albano. 

1  m.  beyond  the  Tomb  on  the  1.,  on 
a  modern  pier,  are  placed  several  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  and  an  inscription 
belonging  to  the  tomb  of  M.  Servilius 
Quartus,  which  was  restored  by  Ca- 
nina. 100  yards  further  on  the  1.  is  a 
very  interesting  relief  of  a  frieze,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
son  of  Croesus,  killed  in  the  chase 
by  Adrastus.  The  sitting  figure  is 
Croesus,  before  whom  Adrastus  is 
kneeling,  the  body  of  Atys  borne 
behind,  and  followed  by  the  Fates, 
emblematical  of  his  destiny  as  pre- 
dicted to  the  father  in  a  dream.  It 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Tomb  of 
Seneca,  who  was  compelled  to  kill 
himself  in  one  of  his  villas  on  this 
road,  by  order  of  Nero,  close  to  the  4th 
mile  on  the  Appian  Way.     Beyond 

f  La  prima  parte  della  Via  Appia  della 
Porta  Capena  a  Boville,  descritta  e  dimostrata 
con  1  Monumeuli  superstiti.  Roma,  1853. 
2  vols.  4  to. 


this,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  sepulchral 
inscription  in  verse  of  the  sons  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  Justus,  a  freedman 
of  one  of  the  Sexti,  descendants  of 
Pompey  the  Great.  Close  to  it  are 
the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
where  numerous  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom. 

Immediately  opposite  is  a  large  2nd 
cent.  Tomb,  originally  in  two  stories, 
the  upper  forming  a  chapel,  the  lower 
a  sepulchral  vault.    The  floor  between 
them  has  fallen  in,  but  the  fmgments 
of  its  pavement  in  very  beautiful  por- 
phyry have  been  preserved,  with  other 
marble    ornamentation.      The   tomb 
was  built  over  the  paved  road  leading 
at  right  angles  to  the  Appian  Way 
as  far  as  a  *Iloman  Villa,  of  great 
interest,  excavated  in  1893.    It  retains 
the  plan  of  a  sphaeristerium,  a  cistern, 
piscina,   several   terra-cotta    jars    for 
wine    and    oil,    some   well-preserved 
pavements  in  opus  spicatum  and  mo-  i 
saie,  a  reservoir,  an  ancient  drain,  and  k 
some  well-preserved  Baths  with  traces  |^ 
of  their  hypocaust.    Several  skeletons  k 
were  found  in  and  around  the  tomb,  ^ 
some  of  which  have  been  re-interred,  jf 
the  spot  being  marked  with  mounds  > 
as  in  a  churchyard.     These  and  other 
extensive  excavations  on  the  adjacent 
farm  of  Tor  Carhone  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  brothers  Lugari,  owners  of 
the  property. 

We  now  enter  on  a  real  Street  of 
tombs,  which  continues  uninterrupt- 
edly for  nearly  4  m.  The  ancient  pave- 
ment exists  on  a  great  part  of  the  Via 
Appia  for  the  last  8  ni.,  and  in  many 
places  has  a  sideway  for  foot-pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
cially between  the  8th  and  10th  mile. 
The  blocks  of  basaltic  lava  (silice) 
employed  for  the  pavement  were  ob- 
tained from  the  numerous  quarries 
which  border  the  road  on  either  sio'. 
It  is  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  whec  1  ~ 
of  vehicles.  Traces  of  fountains,  aud 
semicircular  exhedrae,  may  be  seen 
alongside  some  of  the  tombs.  On  tlic 
rt.  the  tomb  of  Caius  Liciniu^,  with 
marble  inscription  ;  adjacent  to  it  ii 
Doric  tomb  in  peperino,  with  reliefs 
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representing  a  warrior;  and  one  of  a 
later  period  to  live  members  of  the 
family  of  tlie  Secundini,  with  an  in- 
scription recording  that  tlie  deceased 
was  a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  best  of 
husbands :  tito  .  clavdio  .  secvndo  . 

rHILIFPIAXO .  COACTOHI .  FL AYI A  .  IRENE  . 

vxoKi  iNDVLGEXTisiMO.  Further  on 
is  a  line  brick  Tomb,  and  beyond  it 
that  of  Eabirius  Hermodorus,  Rabiria 
Deraaris,  and  Usia  Prima,  a  priestess 
of  lais,  with  relief  portraits  of  each. 

After  passing  the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt. 
is  a  circular  monnd,  on  which  stands 
a  modern  tower;  and  a  short  way 
lx3yond  it  two  larger  ones,  planted  with 
liaudsome  cypresses,  which  Canina 
supposes  to  bo  the  Tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Here  anti- 
quaries place  the  Fossa  Cluilia, 
raised  by  the  llomans  in  their  contests 
witli  the  Albans.  The  form  and  con- 
struction of  tliese  monuments  are  very 
different  from  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Imperial  period ;  they  resemble  some 
of  the  decidedly  Etruscan  mound- 
tombs  near  Blonterone  on  the  road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  while  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Home  where  those  heroes  fell. 
In  this  case  the  level  ground  behind 
would  be  the  site  of  the  camp  en- 
trenched by  the  Albans  in  their  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
liomans  under  TuUusHostilius.  This 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
converted  into  an  Ustrinum,  or  open 
space  wliere  human  bodies  were  con- 
sumed, some  fmgments  of  its  peperino 
wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opi/osite  side  of  the  road  are  some 
extensive  ruins  commonly  known  as 
lUniiii  Vecchia^  but  more  correctly 
those  of  the  large  suburban 

Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  iNIaximus  and 
(Jondianus,  (jonsuls  under  Antoninus 
I*ius(A.i).  151).  Commodus  j)ut  those 
two  virtuous,  Ijut  temptingly  ricii 
brothers,  to  death,  in  order  to  pos.sess 
liiinself  of  their  property.  By  joining 
it  V)  the  Imperial  Villa  of  Bettc  liasi 
(|».  401)  he  obtained,  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  Metropolis,  a  Subur- 
kinum  equal  iu  extent  to  Hadrian's 


Villa  at  Tibur.  The  ruins  cover  a 
space  of  nearly  ^  sq.  m.,  lying  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Appia  Way, 
and  are  of  three  distinct  periods,  '  The 
buildings  nearest  the  former  road, 
comprising  the  great  reservoii*,  on  the 
foundations  of  which  the  farmhouse 
of  S.  M.  Nuova  is  built  (see  below), 
are  of  brick  and  reticulated  work 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  great 
mass  of  ruins  towards  the  New  Appian 
"NVay  (Rte.  50),  where  numerous  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  have  been  found,  is 
of  the  Antonine  Era,  repaired  and 
overlaid  in  many  places  by  opera 
mixta  of  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
cent.  Of  this  later  date  is  a  Nym- 
phaeum,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
which  is  visible  further  on.' — B. 

Beyond  the  Villa  dei  Quintilii,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road,  are  the  remains  of 
a  very  curious  building,  commonly 
called  La  Spezieria  (pharmacy).  It 
consists  of  a  large  circular  basin,  cut 
out  of  a  mass  of  marble,  bearing  an 
old  inscription,  from  which  basin  the 
liquid  (whatever  it  was)  llowed  into  a 
series  of  smaller  ones,  placed  one  below 
the  other.  At  the  end  are  the  remains 
of  a  press. 

The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on  the  1. 
near  this,  called,  without  any  founda- 
tion, the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metelli,  is 
remarkable  for  its  solidity.  The 
narrowness  of  the  i)edestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mu.shroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to  the 
large  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 
the  outer  part  of  the  base  having 
been  carried  away  for  building.  Be- 
hind this  tomb  on  the  1.  is  the  pic- 
turesc^ue  castellated  farndiouse  of  >S'. 
M.  Nuova.  A  little  beyond  is  an  in- 
scription relating  to  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Caecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre, 
as  we  are  told  by  Eutropius,  I'om- 
ponius  Atticus  was  buried;  and  close 
Uj  it  that  of  the  Terentii,  the  family 
of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  intimately  allied 
with  that  of  P.  Atticus. 

A  little  further  on  the  1.  is  tho 
*Casale  Rotondo,  a  large  round  tomb 
with  a  house   and    an    olive-garden 
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upon  its  summit.  There  is  reason  to 
Ijolievo  that  it  was  erected  to  IMarcus 
Aurelius  Messallinus  Cotta,  Consul 
A.I).  20,  son  of  Messalla  Corvinus 
(B.C.  11),  the  historian,  orator,  and 
poet,  the  friend  of  Augustus  and 
Horace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
influential  of  the  great  senatorial 
families  of  the  time — 

Cotta 

Pieridum  lumen,  prcsidiumque  fori. 
Maternos  Cottas  cui  Messallasqne  patemos 

Maxima  nobilitas  ingeminata  dcdit — 

Ovid.  Epist.  xvi. — 

The  inscription  on  it,  restored  by 
the  late  Cav.  Borghesi,  conjectu- 
rally  assigns  the  tomb  to  Mes- 
salla himself.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  colossal  outside  the  gates  of 
Rome  :  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  114  yds. 
in  diameter,  or  one-third  more  than 
that  of  Caecilia  Metella.  It  is  built 
of  lava  concrete,  bound  together  by 
large  blocks  of  travertine,  and  was 
cased  in  a  coating  of  the  same  stone, 
and  covered  with  a  pyramidal  roof 
formed  of  slabs  so  sculptured  as  to 
imitate  thatch  or  tiling,  over  which 
rose  a  lantern,  ornamented  with  re- 
liefs, tripods,  and  cornice.  The  base 
was  in  huge  masses  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  the  whole  monument  sur- 
rounded on  the  side  of  tlie  Campagna 
with  a  wall  of  peperino,  on  which  stood 
pedestals  and  cippi,  probably  support- 
ing ornamental  vases  and  statues. 
It  was  turned  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Orsini.  In  front  of  the  tomb  are  re- 
mains of  hemicycles  for  seats,  or  rest- 
ing-places, for  travellers  on  the  Via 
Appia.  Some  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture were  found  near  it,  some  of  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  face  of  a  higli 
wall  close  to  the  sepulchral  pile, 
arranged  according  to  Canina's  restora- 
tion of  the  monument.  The  *View 
from  the  summit  over  the  Campagna 
and  the  Alban  hills  is  very  fine 
(25  c). 

Beyond  Casale  Rotondo,  on  the  rt. 
is  the  Tomb  of  P.  Quintius,  Tribune 
of  the  IGth  Legion.  On  the  1.  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  12th 
cent.,  erected  upon  a  huge  circular 


sepulchre.  From  this  point  an  Aque- 
duct wliich  supplied  the  Villa  Quin- 
tiliorum  crosses  the  country  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  Aqua  Claudia.  Nearly 
opposite  is  the  Tomb  of  a  Greek 
comic  actor ;  and  further,  on  the  same 
side,  that  of  Marcus  Julius,  a  steward 
of  the  Emp.  Claudius.  To  the  1.,  the 
sepulchral  stone  of  Atilius  Evhodus, 
a  seller  of  beads  and  other  ornaments 
of  female  attire,  who  had  his  shop  on 
the  Sacra  Via.  The  inscription  ap- 
peals to  passers-by  to  respect  it,  adding 
an  eulogium  of  the  deceased  (Mar- 
garitarius).  To  this  succeeds  the 
tomb  of  Puljlius  Decumina.  niilomusust, 
the  inscription  being  flanked  by  a  sort 
of  canting  arms — two  well-executed 
reliefs  of  mice.  Close  by  is  the  cippus 
of  Ceditius  Flaccianus,  a  military 
Tribune. 

J  m.  beyond  the  Torre  di  Selce  the 
road  descends,  and  deviates  slightly 
from  the  straight  line.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  from  some  more  ancient 
tombs  on  the  1.,  that  originally  the 
road  went  straight  on.  The  large 
semicircular  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  Exedra  or  resting- 
place  for  wayfcirers,  erected  probably 
when  Vespasian  or  Nerva  repaired 
the  road.  On  the  rt.  is  the  Torre 
Spaccata,  a  shattered  tower.  Beyond 
this  point  the  old  Appian  "Way  is  im- 
passable for  carriages,  which  must 
cross  by  the  Traversa  di  Fiorano  to 
the  Via  Appia  Nova.  The  large  cir- 
cular mound  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  Republican  period-  Corresponding 
with  the  site  of  the  8th  ra.  are  con- 
siderable masses  of  ruins,  and  several 
columns  of  Alban  peperino,  in  an  early 
Doric  style,  round  a  porticus,  which, 
from  the  discovery  of  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Silvanus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  area  of  that  divinity  raised  during 
the  Republic.  In  the  space  between 
these  ruins  and  theneighbouring  large 
circular  mound,  faced  with  blocks  of 
Alban  stone,  stood  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  erected  by  Domitian,  to 
which  Martial  alludes  in  several  of 
his  Epigi-ams.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus,  and  further 
on  that  of  Peysius,  of  which  there  ar© 
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some  walls  standing.  A  few  yards 
further  is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassius, 
a  marble-contractor  (redemptor)  ;  and 
beyond  on  the  1.  a  tomb  inscribed  to 
Q.  Yerannius,  possibly  the  same  who 
was  consul  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
Britain  a.d.  55.  The  ownership  of 
the  Torraccio,  a  lofty  ruin,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near  it, 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

Exactly  corresponding  with  the  site 
of  the  9th  m.,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  consider- 
able ruin  supposed  to  be  the  Tomb  of 
Gallienus  (268).  The  mass  of  walls 
behind  mark  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Gallienus,  excavated  during  the  last 
cent,  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  a  Scotch 
artist  settled  at  Rome,  when  the 
Discobolus,  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Vatican,  and  several  other  good 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  were 
discovered.  The  road  now  descends 
to  the  torrent  of  the  Ponticello,  beyond 
which  stood  the  10th  milestone.  On 
the  rt.,  a  massive  circular  sepulchre, 
like  those  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
marks  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro 
Romano.  Ascending,  we  pass  a  large 
round  tomb  of  the  Imperial  period, 
decorated  with  columns  and  niches. 


Just  before  crossing  the  Terracina 
Rly.  is  another  Tomb,  and  ^  m. 
further  on  the  1.  a  massive  ruin, 
with  a  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross  in  the  centre,  and  a  pointed 
roof.    We  now  reach  the 

11  m.  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie, 
wlierc  the  Via  Appia  joins  the  Via 
Appia  Xova,  the  modern  road  between 
Rome  and  Albauo. 

Frattocchie  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  fatal  quarrel 
between  Milo  and  Clodius,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  cele- 
brated oration  *  Pro  Milone.'  The 
villa  on  the  1.  belongs  to  the  Colonna 
family.  Further  on,  several  ruined 
sepulchres  bound  the  ascent  on  either 
side,  and  on  the  rt.  are  the  ruins  of 
Bovillae,  with  tlie  remains  of  a  piscina, 
circus,  and  theatre,  lligher  up  is  the 
Bite  of  the  more  ancient   Bovillae 


founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius,  well 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family.  Bovillae  gradually  declined 
after  the  Antonines,  and  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  1024,  as  Buella. 
Near  Albano  was  the  grove  sacred  to 
that  mysterious  divinity  the  Bona  Dea^ 
whose  ceremonies,  forbidden  to  the 
eyes  of  man,  were  sacrilegiously  wit- 
nessed by  Clodius,  disguised  as  a 
woman.  His  death,  at  the  spot  men- 
tioned above,  was  regarded  by  the 
votaries  of  the  goddess  as  an  act  of 
celestial  vengeance.  The  only  un- 
doubted statue  of  the  Bona  Dea  hither- 
to known  was  found  in  1879  in  tho 
garden  of  Mr.  E.  Franz,  at  Albano. 
It  is  a  small  sitting  figure  in  Greek 
marble,  and  resembles  a  Roman  matron. 
It  holds  a  cornucopia,  but  the  head 
belongs  to  some  other  statue,  re- 
sembling Salonina,  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Gallienus.  The  inscription  on 
the  base 

EX  .  VISV  .  IVSSV  .  BONAE  .  DEAE 

SACK 

CALLI8TUS  .  RVFINAE  .  N  .  ACT 

leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  extremely  rare  figure,  which,  from 
the  style  of  the  sculpture,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Anton ine  period. 

From  Frattocchie  the  road  rises 
650  ft.  in  its  gradual  ascent  to  Albano. 
It  crosses  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  by 
which  Sir  William  Gell  supposes  tho 
Alban  lake  to  have  discharged  its 
waters  anterior  to  the  excavation  of 
tho  Emissarium  (Rto.  52).  A  grass 
road  between  rows  of  trees  leads  on 
the  1.  to  the  Villa  Torlonia,  at  Castel 
Gandolfo ;  a  short  distance  beyond 
this  traces  have  been  discovered  of  an 
ancient  road,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  led  from  Laurentura  to  Alba 
Longa.  Numerous  tonibs  border  tho 
road  on  each  side  of  tho  ascent. 
Between  the  12th  and  13th  m.  the 
road  is  lined  on  the  rt.  by  massive 
substructions  of  tufa  blocks  for  120 
yds.  Tho  view  back  during  the  ascent 
extends  over  the  whole  Campagna  as 
far  as  Soracto ;  Rome  is  seen  to  tho 
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N.W.,  in  solitary  grandeur,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  desolate  plain.  Beyond, 
to  the  "\V.,  the  long  line  of  the  Medi- 
terranean completes  this  striking  pic- 
ture. 1  m.  before  reaching  the  town 
a  massive  square  tomb  of  concrete, 
on  the  1.,  about  30  ft.  high,  with 
tliree  niches  within  and  places  for 
urns  or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  Roman 
Forum  and  cast  out  half  consumed  to 
bo  preyed  upon  by  dogs : '  spoliatum  im- 
affinibus,  ezequiis,  iJompa,  laudatione^ 
iufelicissimis  lignis.  semiustulatum, 
nocturnis  cdiiihus  dilaniandum.^  The 
Villa  of  Clodius  must,  however,  have 
stood  near  the  13th  milestone  to  the 
1.  of  tliis  road.  'It  was  raised  on 
immense  substructions,  the  arches  of 
which  were  capable  of  concealing 
1000  men.' — B.  \  m.  further  we  cross 
the  Marino  Rly.  Xear  the  gate,  on 
the  1.,  are  the  remains  of  a  tower- 
shaped  tomb  in  four  stories,  with 
binding-blocks  in  white  marble,  with 
which  the  entire  structure  appears  to 
have  been  originally  covered.  It  con- 
tains a  sepulchral  chamber  12  ft.  by 
8,  and  was  supposed  by  Nibby  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
whose  ashes  were  brought  from  Egypt 
and  deposited  here  by  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia. Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  tomb 
of  Pompey  was  close  to  his  villa  at 
Albanum,  but  there  is  no  real  evidence 
in  fovour  of  this  locality. 

On  the  rt.  before  entering  the  gate 
is  the  Villa  Altieri,  and  on  tlie  1.  the 
road  leading  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 
Just  inside  the  gate  is  the  Villa 
Doria,  the  grounds  of  which,  charm- 
ingly wooded  and  laid  out,  contain 
the  ruins  of  Pompey's  villa.  (Adm. 
from  7  to  7  daily,  by  order  obtainable 
at  the  Pal.  Doria  in  Rome.) 

14  m.  Albano  (Rte.  48). 


ROUTE  50. 

FROM  THE  PORTA  S.  GIOVAN^NI  TO 
ALBANO,  BY  THE  NEW  APPIAN 
WAY. — CARRIAGE-KOAD. 

Albano  is  14  m.,  by  this  Route, 
from  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  Car- 
riage 20  fr.,  besides  huonamano.  The 
Basilica  di  S.  Stefano  is  one  hour's 
drive  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  road  was  constructed  in  1 780 
by  Pius  VI.  Outside  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni  (Rte.  11),  it  immediately 
crosses  the  Marrnna  stream.  At  the 
(^  m.)  Trattoria  Baldinotti  the  road 
to  Frascati  (Rte.  47)  turns  off  to  the  1., 
while  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  continues 
straight  on,  and  h  m.  further  passes 
over  the  Civita  Vecchia  Rly. 

[In  a  hollow,  immediately  beyond 
the  2nd  milestone,  it  crosses  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  which  issued 
from  the  Porta  Latina^  now  closed 
(Rte.  41). 

The  farm  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
extending  to  the  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia,  is  called  the  Tenuta  delV 
Arco  Travertino  or  del  C&rvo — names 
derived  from  one  of  the  large  traver- 
tine arches  of  the  aqueduct,  and  from 
Corvinus,  a  Roman  who  had  posses- 
sions hereabouts.  In  1859  were  di.^- 
covered  extensive  substructions  of  a 
Roman  villa,  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  belonged  to  IVIarcus  Ser- 
vilius  Silanus,  and  in  the  4th  cent. 
was  the  property  of  the  illustrious 
Anician  family.  These  remains  in- 
cluded portions  of  mosaic,  stuccoes, 
and  frescoes,  very  fine  slabs  of  marble, 
coins,  and  vases.  Soon  afterwards 
was  revealed  the  pavement  of  the 
Via  Latina.  The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  wide  footway, 
whose  careless  manner  of  construction 
betrays  the  date  of  the  later  Empire. 
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Taming  iuto  the  Via  Latiua 
through  a  field-gate  to  the  1.,  and 
crossing  the  Strada  Militare  (sec 
bel(jw)  and  the  Rly.  to  Albano,  we 
pass  a  square  Tomb  of  very  neat 
brickwork,  and  soon  reach  on  the  rt. 
the 

*ToMBA  dEi  Valerii.  Above  the 
tomb  is  a  portico,  with  a  handsome 
column  of  cipolllno ;  thence  a  double 
flight  of  steps  descends  into  an  oblong 
chamber  15  ft.  long.  Its  vaulted  r(X)f 
is  covered  with  well-preserved  stucco 
reliefs,  in  square  and  circular  compart- 
ments, representing  nymphs  riding  on 
winged  and  sea  monsters,  nereids,  and 
genii.  '  On  the  vault  over  the  entrance 
door  is  represented  a  female  figure 
on  the  back  of  a  winged  fish,  and  on 
the  opix)site  vault  the  Hours  dancing. 
Tht;  hundred  small  figures  have  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Petersen  to  have  a 
8|X}cial  allusion  to  the  funeral  rites  of 
th<j  ancients,  and  to  their  religious 
opinions  regarding  the  souls  of  the 
departed.'  The  stamped  bricks  date 
from  about  a.d.  IGO. 

On  the  1.  side  of  the  road  is  the 
*ToMBA  DEI  Pancratii,  witli  a  well- 
preserved  pavement  in  white  and 
black  mosaic,  representing  marine 
monsters.  From  the  triclinium  a 
flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  two 
hypogaea  below,  the  outer  sepulchral 
chamber  being  surrounded  by  low 
arches  with  a  Sarcophagus  of  the 
Srd  cent.  The  portraits  of  its  owners 
have  been  left  unfinished,  the  monu- 
ment having  probably  been  purchased 
from  the  undertaker's  stock,  tlie  in- 
scription and  portrait  being  after- 
wards added.  In  the  pavement  is  the 
mouth  of  a  deep  but  dry  well.  The 
inner  chamber,  whicli  is  square,  has  a 
vaulted  roof  covered  with  beautiful 
•stucco-reliefs  and  paintings  from  tlie 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  with  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  Achilles  at  Scyros, 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  with  the  Palla- 
dium, Philoctetes  at  Lemnos,  Priam  at 
the  feet  of  Aciiilles,  detached  figures 
of  Hercules  Citharocdus,  Jupiter  and 
tlie  Eagle,  and  lovely  groups  of  cen- 
taurs hunting  wild  animals.  There  are 
landscape  subjects  in  compartments, 


and  many  arabesque  decorations  in 
relief,  almost  equalling  the  fineness  of 
cameos  in  their  execution.  Round  the 
base  of  the  vault  are  remains  of  a 
cornice,  and  at  the  angles  the  Four 
Seasons  in  stucco.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  stands  a  huge  marble  sarco- 
phagus, 9  ft,  long.  It  has,  which  is 
unusual,  places  for  two  bodies,  the 
skeletons  of  which  were  found  nearly 
entire.  It  is  most  probable  that  this 
tomb  belonged  to  the  above-mentioned 
Servilius  Silanus,  who  was  consul  a.d. 
188  and  was  murdered  by  order  of 
Commodus.f 

The  adjacent  *Basilica  of  St.  Stephen 
(key  at  the  Tombs)  was  founded  in 
the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  Several 
columns  of  cipollino,  and  smaller  ones 
of  pavonazzetto,  have  been  brought  to 
light,  with  ancient  Composite  and 
Ionic  capitals.  Some  of  the  latter 
have  a  cross  sculptured  on  the  volutes. 
The  Basilica,  as  restored  by  Pope 
Leo  III.,  consisted  of  a  vestibule  and 
portico  towards  the  E.,  opening  into 
the  aisles  and  nave,  which  were  sepa- 
rated by  marble  columns.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nave  is  a  semicircular 
tribune,  with  remains  of  the  altar  ; 
and  on  its  rt.  or  N.  side  a  square 
Baptistery,  with  a  sunk  font  in  the 
centre,  for  baptism  by  immersion. 
In  front  of  the  tribune  is  the 
Qmfessio,  G  ft.  below  the  pavement. 
It  has  a  small  ante-chamber,  and 
a  curious  metric  inscription,  com- 
posed by  Leo  III.,  in  praise  of  Deme- 
tria  (370),  who  enlarged  the  Oratory 
already  existing  in  the  Villa  Anicia. 
Having  been  i)laced  over  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  this  shrine  was  retained  as 
sacred  by  Pope  Leo. 

About  ^  m.  beyond  the  Basilica  is 
the  Torre  del  Fiscale,  a  lofty  square 
brick  tower,  on  a  foundation  of  pepe- 
rino  blocks,  jilaced  at  one  of  tlu;  angles 
which  occurred  about  every  half-mile, 
to  strengthen  the  line  of  the  aqueduct. 
Here  the  high  arcade  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia   and  Anio   Novus  is  carried 

f  See  Sif?.  Ij-  Kortuiiiiti'.s  *  lielazioric  «l(Kli 
Scavl  c  Scoperte  Imigo  lu  Via  Jvutiua:  Koiuu, 
1«59.'     1  vol.  4to. 
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over  that  of  tlio  Marcia,  Tej)ula,  and 
Julia.  The  Anio  Yetus  conduit  runs 
underground  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
and  the  FlHcc  aqueduct  is  built 
against  it. 

In  the  Vigna  del  Fiscale  are  the 
unimportant  Catacombs  of  the  Santi 
Quattro."} 

From  the  2nd  milestone  the  new 
Appian  "Way  ascends  for  J  m.  beside 
the  Rly.     On  the  rt.  is  seen  the  tomb 
of  Caecilia  Metella,   which  may  be 
reached  in   20  min,  on  foot   by   the 
Strada    Militare.      [This    important 
road,  which  runs   inside  the   line  of 
outlying  forts,  strikes  N.E.  from  the 
Via   Appia  just  beyond  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella,  and  reaches  the  Via 
Tiburtina  at  (5  m.)  Portonaccio  (Rte. 
43),  crossing  all  the  roads  which  lead 
S.E.  from  Rome,  and  affording   the 
only  means  of  communication  between 
them.      It    is,    however,    sometimes 
closed   to  carriages.]      A  column  of 
Hymettian  marble,  on  the  rt.,  marks 
the   by-road  leading  to  the  mineral 
springs  of  Acqua  Santa,  once  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Romans.     The  water 
is  good  for  drinking,  and  is  efficacious 
in  many  diseases.     Just  beyond  the 
3rd  mile  is  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  a 
Stat,  on  the  Rly.  to  Albano  (Rte.  48). 
The  magnilicent  line  of  arches  on  the 
1.  shows  the  course  of  the  united  aque- 
ducts of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Axio 
Novus  (see  above).     The  simple  line 
of  arches  still  in   use  was  built  by 
Sixtus  V.  for  the  Acqua  Felice.     At 
the  5th  ro.,  on  the  rt.,  are  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Villa  Quintiliorum  (Rte.  49).     An 
elegant  brick  tomb  of  the  age  of  the 
Anton  ines,  on  the  1.,  near  the  Casale 
(hlle  Capannelle^huH  been  confounded 
with  the  Tcmi)le  of  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
Before   the   7th  m.   is  the  Torra  di 
Mezza  Via,  close  to  which  a  ruined 
aqueduct  crosses  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Villa  Quintiliorum,  which 
it  supplied  with  water.     Beyond  the 
9th  m.  the  road  to  Mariuo  branches 
off  on  the  1.,  crossing  the  Terracina 
Rly.  at  Iho  (i  m.)  iHat.ol  Fraitocchle. 
A  mile   further  we  cross   the  same 
Rly.  near  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  springs  of  Solfatara,   marked  by 
[7?ome.] 


white   etnoresceuce    on   the    surface. 
Our  road  now  ascends  to  the 

11  m.  Osteria  delle  Frattoccliie,  and 
joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia  (Rte.  49), 
which  it  follows  to  Albano  (Rte.  48). 


ROUTE  51. 

FROM  ALBANO  TO  CI  VITA  LAVINTA,  T.Y 
ARICCIA  AND  GEXZANO. — EXCURSION 
TO  NEMI. — CARRIAGE-ROAD. 

The  Via  Appia  Nuova  passes  in  a 
straiixht  line  through  Albano,  until 
reaching  the  viaduct  that  connects  it 
with  Ariccia,  the  ancient  road  having 
avoided  the  necessity  of  a  bridge  by 
descending  on  the  rt.  to  cross  the 
valley.  At  the  angle  where  the  two 
roads  separate,  opposite  the  Church 
of  S.  M.  delta  Stella,  is  a  massive 
Etruscan  Tomb,  erroneously  called 
that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatit. 
The  base  is  10  yds.  square,  and  24  ft. 
high  ;  at  the  corner  were  four 
cones,  two  of  which  are  standing, 
and  in  the  centre  a  round  pedestal 
9  yds.  in  diameter,  containing  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  nn  urn  with  nshoa 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
Piranesi,  D'Hancarville,  and  Nibby 
imagined  it  to  be  the  Tomb  of  Aruns, 
the  son  pf  Porsenna  (see  below). 

The  great  *Viaduct  which  spans 
the  beautiful  ravine  between  Albano 
and  Ariccia  was  built  for  Pius  IX. 
in  184G  to  18.54  by  the  late  Car. 
Bertolini  and  Federigo  Giorgi,  at  a 
cost  of  20,000^  It  has  three  rangoH 
of  arches,  6  on  the  lower  tier,  12  on 
the  central,  and  18  on  the  upper  one, 
the  height  of  each  being  GO  ft.  and 
the  width  49  ft.  between  the  piers. 
The  length,  including  the  approaches, 
is  3.35  yds.,  and  tho  greatest  height 
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above  the  valley  19G  ft.  The  \Yhole 
is  constructed  of  square  blocka  of 
pepcrino  quarried  near  the  spot,  the 
quantity  employed  being  800,000 
cubic  yds.  The  viaduct  opens  im- 
mediately on  the  Piazza  of  Ariccia, 
between  the  Church  and  the  Fed. 
Qiigi.  The  views  over  the  wood, 
hills,  and  sea  are  very  fine. 

1  m.  ARICCIA  (Pop.  2723),  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  citadel  of  Aricia  (980  ft.),  which 
lay  in  an  extinct  crater  to  the  S.  It 
was  the  Nemoralis  Aricia  of  Ovid, 
whose  history  and  connection  with 
the  nymph  Egeria  are  so  often  alluded 
to  by  the  Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Hippolytus, 
who  was  worshij)ped  under  the  name 
of  Virbius,  in  conjunction  with  Diana, 
in  the  neighbouring  grove.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
confederate  towns  of  Latium  at  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas : — 

At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibus,    et    Nymphae    Egeriae    nemoriqiie 

relegat ; 
Solus  ubi  in  sylvis  Italis  ignobilis  aevum 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esset. 
Aen.  vii.  774. 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  out 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium : — 

Egressum  magna  me  accepit  Aricia  Roma 
llospitio  modico.  I.  Sat.  v.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  motlier 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Por- 
senna's  army  from  Rome  it  was  at- 
tacked by  a  detachment  under  his 
son  Arims,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Aristodemus  of  Cumae  (see 
above).  The  ancient  city  was  tra- 
versed by  the  Via  Appia,  where 
numerous  ruins  still  exist.  Among 
these  are  the  city  walls,  and  a  highly 
curious  fragment  with  a  perpendicular 
aperture,  through  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  discharged  to 
give  rise  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
the  emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Nemi 


or  tlie  fountain  of  Diana.  The  most 
important  ruin  is  the  cella  of  an  un- 
known temple  built  of  accurately  fitted 
blocks  of  stone  without  mortar,  dis- 
covered in  a  field  belonging  to  Prince 
Chigi  below  the  modern  town,  by 
Nibby,  who  erroneously  considered  it 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana  (see 
below). 

The  inhabitants  of  Aricia,  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  spoliations  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  withdrew  into  the 
citadel,  the  nucleus  of  the  modern 
town.  Their  mediaeval  history  from 
the  domination  of  the  Counts  of  'J'us- 
culum  to  that  of  the  Malabranca, 
Conti,  and  Savelli,  is  a  mere  chroniclf! 
of  baronial  contests.  The  city  was 
purchased  by  the  princely  family  of 
Chigi  for  358,000  scudi  in  1G51. 

The  large  Pal.  Chigi,  built  by  Ber- 
nini, is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  *Park.  The  Church 
of  the  Assumption,  raised  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1664,  from  the  designs 
of  the  same  architect,  has  some  in- 
different pictures.  From  Ariccia  a 
very  beautiful  carriage  -  road  leads 
through  the  woods  above  the  Lake  of 
Albano  to  (5  m.)  Eocca  di  Papa  (p. 
427).  About  10  rain,  walk  from  the 
village,  descending  into  the  valley  to 
the  §.,  is  the  magnificent  causeway, 
230  yds.  long,  40  ft.  high,  and  about 
40  ft.  wide,  by  which  the  Via  Appia 
was  carried  across  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Vallariccia.  It  is  built 
of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  peperino, 
and  is  pierced  by  three  arched  aper- 
tures for  the  passage  of  water.  Near 
its  S.E.  extremity  is  the  opening  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  emissarium  of 
the  Lake  of  Nemi,  from  which  hows 
an  abundant  and  pellucid  stream. 
The  pedestrian  may  from  this  point 
follow  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Appia  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Genzano. 

The  high  road,  on  leaving  Ariccia,- 
winfls  round  picturesquely  wooded 
ravines,  shaded  by  elms.  It  crosses  a 
second  viaduct  of  eight  arches  before 
reaching  (h  m.)  GaUoro,  and  a  third 
over  the  ravine  before  reaching  Gen- 
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zano,  tlius  avoiding  the  hills  of  the 
ancient  Appian  Way,  infested   until 
lately  with  beggars,  as  in  the  time  of 
Juvenal : — 
Digiiua  Aricinos  qui  raendlcaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  devexae  jactaret  basia  rhedae. 

Sat.  iv. 

On  passing  out  of  Ariccia  the  pic- 
turesquely situated  Casino  Chigi  rises 
to  the  1.,  inhabited  for  several  sum- 
mers by  the  lute  Lord  Anipthill  while 
charge  d'affaires  in  Rome.  Beyond 
to  the  E.  is  the  wooded  eminence  of 
Monte  Gentile,  where  Vitellius  had  a 
sumptuous  villa,  in  which  he  was  re- 
siding when  informed  of  the  treachery 
of  Lucilius  Bassus,  and  the  rebellion  of 
the  fleet  of  Ravenna.  Remnants  of 
walls  are  still  \'isible  there.  Beyond 
the  2nd  viaduct,  to  the  rt,  is  the 
Church  of  Galloro,  built  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1624:  as  a  sanctuary  for  an  ancient 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  on  stone,  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  3  years  before. 

Nearly  3  m.  from  Albano  is  the 
Piazza  della  Catena,  from  which 
radiates  a  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms, 
plant^<l  by  duke  Giuliano  Cesarini  in 
1043.  The  avenue  to  the  1.  leads  to 
the  Cappuccini,  the  central  one  to  the 
palace  of  the  duke-s  Sforza-Cesarini, 
and  that  on  the  rt.  to  the  town. 

A  path  on  the  rt.  ascends  to  the 
Casino  Jacobini,  on  Monte  Pardo, 
fr<mi  which  is  gained  a  magnificent 
♦View  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the 
Volscian  Mountains,  the  Circaean 
Promontory,  and  the  Ponza  Islands 
cutting  the  distant  sea-line. 

GENZANOt  (Pop.  GOOO)  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  festival  at  Corpus 
Domini,  called  the  Infioraia  di  Gen- 
zano. It  is  now  chiefly  known  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine.  On  the  hill 
above  the  ttjwn  is  the  Pal.  Sforza- 
Cesarini,  to  which  the  Via  Licia  and 
Vi(t  tSforza  lead  up  from  the  Corso. 
It  is  in  a  beautiful  position,  on  the 
lip  of  the  cratur,  in  the  l»ttom  of 
wliich  is  the  lake  of  Nemi.  The  villa 
and  gard»;ns, sloping  down  towards  tin; 
Hhores  of  the  lake,  aflbrd  charming 
t  See  Director}-,  p.  309. 


shady  walks  and  a  series  of  exquisite 
views.  (Apply  to  the  porter.)  The 
Cesarini's  feudal  possession  of  Gen- 
zano dates  from  1563.  Remnants  of 
the  old  town  and  castle,  dating  from 
the  12th  cent.,  may  bo  seen  under  tho 
modern  palace,  sloping  down  towards 
the  lake.  A  footpath  descends  hence 
to  the  lake  in  f  hr. 

Higher  up  is  the  convent  of  tho 
Cappuccini,  from  the  gardens  of  wliich 
the  prospect  is  of  still  greater  beauty. 

The  Lago  di  Nemi  (Lac us  Nemo- 
RENSis  of  the  ancients)  is  a  beautiful 
little  basin  in  a  volcanic  crater.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  3  m.  in  circumference, 
and  1066  ft.  above  the  sea  (102  ft. 
higher  than  tho  Lake  of  Albano). 
The  carriage-road  to  (2  m.)  Nt-mi 
skirts  the  S.  rim  of  the  lake.  A  foot- 
path leads  round  the  N.  rim,  passing 
the  Cappuccini  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria,  one  of  the  streams  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  supplying  tho 
lake.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beautifully 
described  by  Ovid,  who  represents  the 
nymph  as  .so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  Xuma,  that  Diana  changed  her  into 
a  fountain : — 

Non  tamen  Egeriae  luctus  aliena  levaro 
iJamna    valent ;    montique  jaceiuj    radicibus 

imis 
Liquitur  in  lacrymas  :  donee  pietate  dolentis 
Mota  soror  I'hoebi  gelidum  de  torpore  fontom 
Fecit,  et  aeternas  artus  Icuta^  i  tin  uiidas. 

Metam.  xv. 

Like  the  Lake  of  Albano,  that  of 
Nemi  appears  to  have  stood  in  former 
times  at  a  higher  level.  It  was  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  EmixHariuni 
(164 'J  yds.  long)  opening  into  the 
Valle  Ariccia.  Its  inner  aperture  is 
under  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Cesarini. 

The  village  of  Nemif  (Pop.  931),  beau- 
tifully placed  on  a  height  above  the  E. 
8h(jro  of  tlie  lake,  is  now  tlie  property 
of  Prince  Orsini,  after  having  b(donged 
successively  to  tlie  houses  of  Coloima, 
Borgia,  Piccolomini,  Cenci,  Frangi- 
pani,  and  ]>raschi,  and  to  the  Monks 

t  .'see  Directory,  p.  .^70. 

2  K  2 
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of  the  Tre  Fontane  (Rtc.  40).  The  old 
Castle,  built  by  the  Colonua,  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  In  the  hall  are  some 
fragments  of  inscriptions  to  the  legate, 
C.  Salluvius  Naso,  during  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  On  a  square  marble 
pedestal,  three  feet  high,  is  preserved 
the  inventory,  in  23  lines,  of  precious 
objects  consigned  to  two  temples,  ap- 
parently those  of  Isis  and  the  Egyp- 


tian Diana.  Tliey  probably  stood  in 
the  same  quadrangular  enclosure  as 
that  occupied  by  the 

Temjile     of    Diana    yp.tnorenniH, 

excavated  by  Lord  Savile,  when  British 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  in  March,  1885, 
at  the  Giardino  del  Logo,  1  m.  below 
Nemi,  to  the  N.VV.  This  is  an  im- 
mense   quadrangular    terrace,    com- 


•T-^T mfJMDL 


EXCAVATIONS  OP  THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  NEM0RENSI8  (OR  ARTEMISIUM) 

IN  1885. 


A  AAA.  Area  or  terrace  of  the  Artemisium. 
HB.  Peribolus  wall  with  niches,  N.E. 
C.C.  Buttress  wall  supporting  terrace  from 
lake  side. 
T>.  First  trench  opened  S.E.  angle. 

E.  Second  trench  opened,  E.  side. 

F.  Baths  and  dwellings,  N.W.  angle. 
GG.  Ancient  paved  road.  , 

H.  Bases  of  supports  of  covered  way  or  j 
stoa.  I 

II.  Mediaeval    enclosure     with    ruined  ] 
chapel. 
KKK.  Stylobate  and  basement  of  temple. 

L.  Trench  at  entrance  of  temple. 

prising  about  10  acres,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  a  wall  with  gigantic 
niches  30  ft.  high  and  15  wide,  built 
of  opus  incertum. 

The  excavations  soon  revealed  the 
dwelling  of  the  priests  and  attendants 
of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  base  of  the 
Temple  itself,  80  ft.  by  50,  consisting 
of  Greek  masonry  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  portions  of  the  Doric 
columns  forming  the  peristyle  with 


MM.  Cliapels  or  Shrines  behind  temple. 

a.  Shrine   of    M.   Servillus   Quartus 
with  mosaic  inscription . 

b.  Chapel  used  as  sculptor's  studio. 

c.  Chapel  with  terra-cotta  figures. 

d.  Chapel     with     large     terra-cotta 
friezes. 

e.  Chapel  with  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tion?. 

I  f.  Vaulted  chapel,  empty. 

I  g.  Hemycircle  with  statue  of  Tiberius. 

'      N.  Circular  altar  or  heroon. 
I       0.  Wall  with  bases  of  seventeen  columns. 
P.  Buildings  of  Opus  Quadratum. 


which  it  was  sui  rounded.     A  circular 
altar  or  Heroon  was  also  uncovered, 
near  the  back  door  of  the  temple,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  shrines,  or  private 
chapels,  built  along  the  N.  boundary!  [ 
of  the  outer  wall.   In  one  of  these  wasf  ■ 
a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  with  at 
dedication  to  Diana,  where  also  was 
found  the  statue  of  a  Ronmn  lady 
(Fundilia  Rufa)  witli  name  inscribed 
In  other  shrines  were  found  fragment 
of  marble  statuettes,  a  semi-colossa 
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statue  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  a 
double-headed  Hermes,  several  head- 
less Hermes,  and  many  interesting  in- 
scriptions. Other  trenches  opened  in 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  brought  to 
light  a  vast  collection  of  votive  offer- 
ings in  terra-cotta,  and  fragments  of 
friezes  and  groups  in  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  about  1000  coins,  chiefly  dating 
from  earliest  ages  of  the  Republic; 
and  many  bronze  statuettes  of  Diana 
or  her  nymphs,  and  the  priestesses  of 
her  temple,  thus  completely  identify- 
ing this  site  with  that  of  the  'Arte* 
misium '  described  by  Stralx).  Lord 
Savile  has  presented  this  unrivalled 
collection  to  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
for  the  foundation  of  an  archaeological 
]!lluseum  in  Nottingham  Castle. 

Roman  history  attributes  to  Tiberius 
the  building  of  a  galley  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  and  raise  it.  Al- 
tliough  mainly  unsuccessful,  fragments 
have  been  brought  to  light,  sufficient 
to  prove  its  existence.  Some  of  these 
may  be  found  in  the  Vatican  and 
Kircherian  Museums,  such  as  portions 
of  leaden  pipes  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  beams  of 
pine  wood  and  timbers  faced  with 
lead  and  fixed  with  long  copper  nails. 
Tlie  situation  of  tliis  ornamental  gal- 
ley, or  floating  villa,  was  in  a  shallow 
part  of  the  lake,  under  the  i)latform 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  Nemorensis, 
looking  S.W. 

Beyond  Genzano,  the  ancient  Ap- 
pian  Way  continues  in  a  straight  line 
8.E.  to  the  (3  m.)  Cnddlo  San  Gen- 
naro  (the  Roman  Suij-Lanuvium), 
preserving  its  polygonal  pavement, 
as  well  as  a  fine  Roman  bridge.  The 
l)ost-road  diverges  to  the  rt.  about  a 
mile  from  Genzano,  running  due  S. 
for  nearly  a  mile.  Just  beyond  the 
jioint  where  it  curves  again  towards 
the  E.  a  short  ascent  leads  to  Cirita 
Jjdvinia  (Rte.  53),  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  rt.,  nearly  3  m.  from 
(jJenzano.] 


ROUTE  52. 

FKOM  FRASCATI  TO  ALBANO,  BY  GROTTA 
FERRATA,  MARINO,  CASTEL  GANDOLFO, 
AND  THE  LAGO  DI  ALBANO. — ASCENT 
OF  3I0NTE  CAVO. —  FOOTPATH  AND 
CARRIAGE-ROAD. 

EASY   DISTAKCES   ON  FOOT. 

h.  m. 
Frascati 

Grotta  Fcnata 0  40 

Frescoes  aud  Museum  .     .  0  30 

Marino 0  4.5 

Ca-^tcl  Gandulfo     ....  1  0 

Albano 0  40 

Luncheon 1  0 

Lake 0  15 

I'alazzuolo 0  45 

Madonna  del  Tufo      ...  0  30 

Monte  Oavo 1  o 

Kocoa  di  Papa 0  15 

Frascati 1  40 

9      0 

The  carriage-road  runs  due  S.  to 
the  (2  m.)  Fonte  degli  Squarciarelli 
(skew-bridge),  where  it  forks  1.  to 
(3^  m.)  Jlocca  di  Papa,  rt.  to  (2  m.) 
Marino.  Just  before  crossing  the 
bridge  a  road  leads  to  (1  m.)  Grotta 
Ferrata.  For  pedestrians  a  short  cut 
descends  some  wooden  steps  beyond 
the  Hotel  Frascati  to  the  Villa  Falla- 
vicini,  bearing  always  to  the  1.  In 
front  rises  the  Villa  Muti,  built  in 
1.579,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman 
dwelling.  It  was  long  inhabited  by 
Card.  York  when  Bishop  of  Frascati. 
Our  road  winds  round  the  woods  of 
this  Villa,  and  in  15  min.  reaches 
a  Shrine  at  the  entrance  to  a  wood. 
Here  the  l.-hand  path  must  again  bo 
followed,  keeping  straight  on  at  the 
end  of  the  wall.  IJeyond  the  w(X)d 
we  cross  tlie  Via  Latiiia,  and  aftcr- 
Witrds  a  branch  of  it  which  runs 
to  the  Fonte  degli  Squarciarelli,  and 
presently  turn  1.  to 

2  m.  GROTTA  FERRATA  (Pop.  1830). 
Immediately  on  the  rt.  is  the  imnjcn.se 
castellated  ♦Monastery  of  5.  Basilio, 
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the  only  one  of  the  Order  in  Italy. 
A  sufficient  number  of  priests  and  lay 
brothers  still  occupy  it,  to  officiate  in 
the  Church  and  to  direct  a  school, 
the  buildinj^  havinj^  been  declared  a 
National  Monument.  The  services 
here  are  performed  in  the  Greek  laii- 
guaji^e  and  according  to  the  Greek 
ritual,  and  the  monastery  was  restored 
to  its  ancient  discipline  by  Leo  XIII. 
It  was  founded  by  St.  Nilus  about 
A.D.  1000,  and  was  given  in  com- 
mendani  by  Pius  II.  to  Card.  Bes- 
earion  in  1462.  Sixtus  IV.  ap- 
pointed as  cardinal-abbot  his  cele- 
brated nephew  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
afterwards  Julius  II.,  who  converted 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it 
with  towers  and  a  ditch. 

The  Church  was  rebuilt  and  dis- 
figured in  1754  by  Card.  Gnadagni, 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  At  that 
period  the  16  fine  fluted  columns  of 
Greek  marble,  in  the  nave,  were  built 
up  into  brick  pilasters,  to  strengthen 
the  support  of  the  roof.  In  the  summer 
of  1880  some  portions  of  two  of  the 
pilasters  in  the  1.  aisle  were  removed, 
when  the  columns  were  again  revealed. 
The  openings  are  closed  by  small 
doors,  which  the  sacristan  will  unlock. 
The  facade,  in  semi- Gothic  style,  was 
constructed  by  order  of  Card.  Mattei, 
in  1844,  who  also  restored  the  vestibule. 
The  belfry  of  the  12th  cent,  was 
much  damaged  by  lightning  in  1778. 

The  Vestibule,  all  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  Church,  has  an  outer 
entrance,  made  up  of  an  ancient 
marble  frieze.  The  door  of  the 
Church  belonged  to  the  old  build- 
ing erected  in  the  11th  cent.  The 
Greek  inscription  on  it,  exhorting 
all  who  enter  to  put  off  i)ride  and 
worldly  thought,  that  they  may  find 
a  lenient  judge  inside,  is  perhaps  of 
on  earlier  period.  It  is  reproduced 
in  Greek  and  Latin  on  a  slab  to  the 
rt.  of  the  door.  Above  is  a  mosaic, 
representing  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
St.  John  Bapt.,  and  St.  Bartholomew. 

On  the  vault  over  the  high  altar 
are  mosaics  of  the  Apostles.  Be- 
tween them  stood  once  the  figure 
of  our  Saviour,  which  has  been  lost. 
The  empty  throne  and   Agnus  Dei 


were  added  in  1857.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  1.  aisle  is  an  eagle  in  mostiic, 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  counts  of 
Tuseulum,  said  to  have  belongwl  to 
the  tomb  of  Benedict  IX.,  who  was  a 
member  of  that  family.  There  is  some 
good  Cosmatesque  pavement  in  tho 
centre  of  the  nave. 

The  Chapel  of  SS.  Nilus  and 
Bartholomew,  both  abbots  of  this 
monastery,  is  celebrated  for  its  *  Fres- 
coes by  Dornenichino  (1610).  He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Farnese, 
while  abbot,  to  decorate  it,  at  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his 
master  Annibale  Carracci,  when  in 
his  29tli  year.  These  fine  works 
represent  the  acts  and  miracles  of  St, 
Nilus  (1.)  and  St.  Bartholomew  (rt.). 
On  the  1.  of  the  altar.  The  demoniac  boy 
cured  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Nilus  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Adriano  near  Ros- 
sano,  with  oil  taken  by  a  monk  from 
the  lamp  of  the  A'irgin.  In  tlie 
lunette  is  St.  Nilus  dying,  surrounded 
by  monks.  On  the  opposite  wall,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  Ijy 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the 
two  saints.  On  the  1.  wall  of  the 
chapel  the  meeting  of  St.  Nilus  and 
Otho  III.,  at  Gaeta,  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  and  most  powerful  paint- 
ings of  the  series.  The  figure  in 
green  holding  the  Emperor's  horse  is 
Domenichino  himself,  the  person  lean- 
ing on  the  horse  is  Guide  Reni,  and 
the  one  behind  him  is  Guercino  ;  the 
courtier  in  a  green  dress  behind  to  the 
rt.  is  Giambattista  Agucci,  one  of  Do- 
menichino's  early  patrons  ;  the  youth 
with  a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  re- 
treating before  the  prancing  horse,  is 
the  young  girl  of  Fra.scati  to  whom 
Domenichino  was  attached,  but  whom 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  from  her 
parents.  On  the  opposite  wall,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew arranging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church ;  a  monk  on  the  rt. 
sustains  a  falling  column.  Over  the 
chancel  arch.  The  Annunciation. 
These  frescoes,  which  had  suffered 
greatly  from  damp  and  neglect,  were 
cleaned  and  restored  in  1819.  Out- 
side the  railing  on  the  rt.,  St,  Bar- 
tholomew praying  for  the  cessation  of 
a  storm  which  threatens  the  harvest. 
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Opposite,  St.  Nilus  praying  before  the 
crucifix.  Between  them  is  an  ancient 
marble  Font  with  genii  fisliing  (em- 
blematical of  Baptism),  excavated 
near  Tusculum.  Above  it  is  a  marble 
bust  of  Domenichino  executed  by 
Signora  Teresa  Benincampi,  a  pupil 
of  Canova. 

The  altar-piece,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  Nilus  and 
Bartholomew,  is  of  the  Caracci  school. 
On  the  [rt.  is  St.  Edward  of  England, 
Card.  Odoardo  Farnese  having  restored 
this  chapel  in  1610.  On  the  1.  is  St. 
Eustace,  patron  of  the  Farnese  family. 
Around  the  cornice  are  Greek  Fathers. 

The  principal  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
conventual  libniry  were  bought  for 
the  Vatican  by  Pius  V.  The  Palace 
of  the  Abbot,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
architecture,  contains  some  interest- 
ing fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
monastery  and  among  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa.  These  liavo  been 
arranged,  together  with  various  works 
of  art,  in  a  small  but  important 

♦Museum.  Here  is  a  valuable  Col- 
lection of  prints  by  Bart.  Finelli  (early 
lOtli  cent.),  illustrating  the  history  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  SS.  Benedict  and 
Nicholas,  by  Crivelli ;  a  14th  cent, 
painting  of  SS.  Bartholomew  and 
Nilus ;  a  ceiling  painted  in  1547  by 
Francesco  da  Siena  (fishing  scene, 
with  arabesques).  Among  the  sculp- 
tures are  a  Greek  relief  of  a  sitting 
youth  ;  a  cippus  from  the  Aqua  Julia, 
inscribed  XXXVII ;  a  beautiful 
Gothic  shrine;  a  Fenestrella;  and  a 
curious  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  fir.st  12  ^^you/xej'ot,  or 
abbots,  from  the  foundation  of  St. 
Nilus:  the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the 
Greek  manner,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world— St.  Nilus  died  a.d.  1005. 
In  the  third  room  is  part  of  the  chim- 
ney-piece of  Julius  II.,  sculptured 
with  arabesques. 

Travellers  should  enrleavour  to  at- 
tend the  Fair  held  here  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  on  the  Hth  of  Sept.,  for  the 
sake  of  the  peasant  costumes. 

The  carriage-road  to  Marino  runs 


through  the  village  of  GrottaFerrata, 
and  turns  rt.  to  the  Ponte  degli 
Squarciarelli.  On  the  rt.  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  the  Church  of 
La  Trinita,  with  a  picture  of  the 
Trinity,  by  Guido  Reni.  [The  short 
cut  (f  hr.)  skirts  the  dry  moat  of  the 
Convent  to  the  rt.,  and  descends  into 
a  ravine.  At  the  first  group  of  houses 
it  turns  rt.  again,  crosses  the  stream, 
and  mounts  the  1.  bank  to  the  rt.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  a  path  to  the  1.  is 
avoided,  and  20  min.  afterwards  a 
viaduct  of  the  Marino  Rly.  is  seen  on 
the  rt.  The  path  then  bears  1.,  passes 
below  the  Piazza,  and  enters  the  town 
immediately  behind  the  Cathedral.] 

MARINOt  (Pop.  7000)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Castrimoenium,  but  probably  the 
Roman  town  was  more  to  the  north. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Orsini,  who  first  appear  in  the 
13th  cent,  in  connection  with  their 
castle  of  Marino.  In  1347  it  was 
attacked  by  Rienzo  and  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Giordano  Orsini,  whom  the 
tribune  had  just  expelled  from  Rome. 
In  the  following  century  Marino 
became  the  property  of  the  Colonna, 
who  still  retain  it.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Martin  V.  in  1424.  During 
the  contests  of  the  Colonna  with  Eu- 
genius  IV.  it  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Giuliano  Ricci,  Abp.  of  Pisa, 
commander  of  the  papal  troops.  The 
Colonna,  however,  recovered  the  town, 
and  again  fortified  it  against  SixtusIV. 
in  1480,  by  erecting  the  walls  and 
towers  which  still  surround  it,  and 
add  so  much  to  its  picturesque  beauty. 

The  celeln'ated  and  b(!autiful  poetess, 
Vittoria  Colonna,  was  boin  at  Marino 
in  14D0,  where  her  parents,  Prosiniro 
Colonna  and  Agncse  da  Montefultro, 
wert!  th(Mi  nssiding.  She  wiis  cf-n- 
ducted  thence  to  Naples  by  h(;r  father 
and  an  escort  of  Roman  gentlemen,  at 
the  age  of  II),  to  l)c  marrie«l  to  the 
Mar(iuis  of  P<;scara,  and  died  in  Rome, 
admirr'd  and  beloved  l>y  her  o(mtem- 
poraries,  in  1547. 

The    Cathedral,   dedicated    to    St. 
f  See  J)irectory,  p.  3t;9. 
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Barnabas,  lias  a  ]nrp;e  puintiiif;  of  the 
patron  Saint  behind  the  higli  altar, 
witli  an  angel  by  Guercino.  In  the  1. 
transept  is  a  good  picture  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew entirely  by  Guercino^  bnt 
injured  by  restorations.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a  shield  taken  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  In  a 
small  Piazza  clo?c  by  is  a  Fountain, 
by  Pompeo  CastigUa,  a  native  sculptor 
(1042).  The  four  Moors,  with  their 
hands  bound  at  the  base  of  a  column, 
and  the  eight  syrens,  commemorate  the 
victory  at  Lepanto  won  hy  Marco nfonio 
Colonna.  RoTind  the  corner  to  the  1. 
is  the  Palace,  built  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  castle.  Inside  a 
railing  is  a  column  of  cipoUino  marble, 
the  emblem  of  the  Colonna  family, 
repeated  everywhere  through  the 
town,  and  bearing  the  motto,  Mole 
SUA  STAT.  On  the  upper  staircase  are 
frescoes  by  Federigo  and  Taddeo  Zuc- 
clieri,  and  on  the  first  and  second  floor 
a  collection  of  pictures,  including  por- 
traits of  the  Popes,  and  of  illustrious 
members  of  the  Colonna  family. 

In  the  ravine  below  the  Palace  is 
the  Rly.  Stat,  to  which  a  road  de- 
scends. The  street  facing  the  Column 
leads  down  to  a  Public  Garden,  on  the 
W.  side  of  which  is  the  Augustinian 
Church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
with  a  painting  of  St.  Roch,  attri- 
buted to  Domenicldno.  The  climate 
of  Marino  (1330  ft.)  is  healthy,  and 
during  the  summer  it  is  frequented  by 
families  from  Home. 

The  carriage-road  returns  through 
the  Corso,  passing  the  Cathedral  on 
the  1.,  and  at  a  fountain  turns  to  the 
rt.,  and  descends  into  a  ravine.  It 
then  crosses  a  rivulet  which  occupies 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina, 
upon  whose  banks  the  Latin  tribes 
held  their  general  assemblies,  from 
the  destruction  of  Alba  to  the  consul- 
ship of  P.  Decius  Mus,  B.C.  340. 
Many  councils  of  the  confederation 
which  took  place  in  this  valley  are 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  and  Livy. 
Amonsr  these  were  the  a-^semblies  at 
which  Tarquinius  Superbus  compassed 
the  death  of  Turnus  Herdonius  ;  that 
at  which  the  deputies  decided  on  war 
with  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins 


to  the  throne;  that  held  during  the 
siege  of  Fidenac ;  and  that  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 
The  visitor  may  trace  the  stream  to  the 
'  caput  aquae,'  in  which,  according 
to  Livy,  Turnus  Herdonius,  chieftain 
of  Aricia,  was  drowned  by  having  a 
hurdle  covered  with  heavy  stones 
placed  over  him.  The  spring  rises  in 
a  clear  volume  at  the  base  of  a  mass 
of  tufa,  J  m.  E.  of  the  road. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  here 
extremely  picturesque  and  deeply  ex- 
cavated between  precipices  of  p(>j)e- 
rino,  an  ascent  of  h  m.  through  tiif! 
pleasant  woods  of  the  Parco  di  Colonna 
brings  us  to  a  little  roadside  oratory 
on  the  rt.,  where  a  \icw  suddenly 
opens  upon  the  beautiful 

*Lake  of  Alhano.     This  celebrated 
sheet  of  water  (2^  m.  by  l.J  m.,  and 
about  G  m.  round)  is  of  purely  vol- 
canic origin,  bearing  the  unmistakable 
form  of  an  extinct  crater,  whose  sides 
of  tufa  have  become  overgrown  with 
brushwood.     Here  is  the  lowest  point 
(246  ft.)  of  the  lip-crater  in  which  the 
lake  lies,  and  over  which  the  waters 
flowed    into    the    Vallis    Ferentina, 
before  the  cutting  of  the  Emissariura 
(sec  below).    [From  hence  a  path  on 
the  1.  strikes  off  to   (1^   hr.)   Monte 
Cavo,   along  the  ridge   of   (15  min.) 
Costa  Castello,   the    probable   site   of 
Alba  Longa.     For  many  years  anti- 
quaries had  fixed  the  site  of  this  cele- 
brated city  at  Palazzuolo,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  lake,  altljough  the  space 
appeared   too  limited  to   agree  with 
the  descriptions  of  Livy  and  Diony- 
sius.   Sir  "William  Cell  supposed  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  ridge  stretch- 
ing along  the  N.  side,  and   bounded 
by  precipices  towards  the  water.    This 
position    may   explain   why  tlie  city 
was  designated  by   the   term   lovga. 
There  would  be  room  only  for  a  single 
street,  whose  length  could  not  have 
been  less  than  1    m.     According  to 
this  theory,  Palazzuolo  was  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
its   S.E.   extremity.      There   are  few 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  tjie  poetry  of  Virgil  has  ma^o 
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80  familiar  to  the   scholar  as  Alba 
Longa  : — 

SigTia  tibi  dicam  :  tu  condita  mente  teneto. 
Ciuu  tibi  soUicitu  secreti  ad  fluminisundani, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  bus 
Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa  jaccbit. 
Alba,  solo  recubanp,  albi  circum  uliera  nati, 
Is  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 
Ae)}.  iii.  388. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tullu.s  Hostilius  (b.c.  G50), 
after  the  famous  contest  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  when  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Eomc,  and  settled  on  tlie 
Caelian  Hill.  In  later  times  the 
Julian  and  other  illustrious  families 
traced  their  descent  from  these  Alban 
colonists.] 

Followinjj  the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco, 
after  1^  m.  a  road  on  the  1.  descends 
to  the  Rly.  8tat.,  from  which  a  path- 
way, partly  ancient  and  paved  with 
]>lo(;k8  of  lava,  leads  down  in  10  min. 
to  the  Emissnrium  (sec  below).  5  min. 
farther  the  high  roaddivides.  Straight 
o:i  the  GaUeria  di  Sotto,  shaded  with 
line  trees,  leads  down  to  (IJ  m.) 
Alhano.     We  ascend  J.  to 

21  m.  CASTEL  GANLOLFOf  (Pop. 
2100),  formerly  the  summer  retreat  of 
tiie  IV)pes,and  still  assigned  to  the  Holy 
See  for  that  purpose  by  a  law  of  1871. 
In  the  12th  cent,  it  was  the  property 
ot  tlio  fjandolfi  family  of  Genoa,  whose 
'J'nrris  or  Cadrum  <le  Gandulphis  is 
mentioned  in  many  documents  of  the 
jK-riod.  Under  Honorius  III.,  in  1218, 
it  jtassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Savelli, 
who  held  it  as  their  stronghold  for 
nearly  400  years,  defying  alternately 
tho  I'o{)es,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
jouring  t^)wn8.  In  l4'Mj  it  was  sacked 
and  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Euge- 
lius  IV.,  because  Cola  Savelli  liad 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio 
la  P(>nt<jdera,  who  had  rebelled 
igjiinst  the  I'ope.  On  this  occasion 
tlie  castle  was  confiscated  ;  but  the 
Savelli  again  obtained  possession  of 
t  in  1447,  and  continu(;d  to  hold  it 
jntil  159G,  about  which  time  Sixtus  V. 
jouverted  it  into  a  duchy  for  I3ernar- 
f  Se^  plrectnry,  p.  369. 


dino  Savelli.  The  fortunes  of  his 
house  were,  however,  too  much  re- 
duced to  support  the  dignity,  and  he 
sold  the  property  to  the  Government 
for  150,000  scudi,  an  immense  sum 
for  the  time.  In  1604  Clement  YIII. 
incorpomted  it  with  the  temporal 
l)ossession8  of  the  Holy  See.  Urban 
VIII.,  about  1630,  determined  to 
convert  it  into  a  summer  residence 
for  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  began 
the 

Papal  Palace,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlu  Maderno  and  others.  In  1660 
the  plans  were  enlarged  and  inii)roved 
by  Alexander  VII.,  and  the  building 
was  altered  to  its  present  form  by 
Clement  XIII.  in  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  plain,  uninteresting  edifice, 
commanding,  however,  a  fine  view  over 
the  lake.  It  is  now  occupied  by  nuns, 
established  here  by  Pius  IX.  in  1870. 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Villanueva,  was  built  in  1G61  by 
Bernini^  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 

The  Villa  Torlonia  is  decorated  with 
reliefs  and  statues  by  T}iori'(ddsen, 
and  stuccoes  by  Baimondi.  In  the 
Chapel  are  the  tombs  of  tho  late 
Prince  and  Princess  Alexander  Tor- 
lonia. Within  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Barberini,  outside  the  town  to 
the  S.,  are  extensive  remains  of 
Domitian's  Villa. 

The  situation  of  Castel  Gandolfo  is 
extremely  picturesque  :  it  occupies  an 
eminence  (1450  ft.)  above  the  N.W. 
margin  of  the  lake,  which  lies  450  ft. 
below,  and  enjoys  a  pure  and  bracing 
climate.  Several  Roman  families  have 
erected  villas  in  the  vicinity.  Here 
GoeiJie  passed  the  summer  of  1787. 

[N.B.  V^isitors  who  wish  to  see  tho 
Emissarium  must  enquire  for  tho 
(.'ustode  (8  fr.)  before  leaving  Castel 
(iandolfo.]     The 

*Emissarium  is  a  remarkable  outlet 
formed  by  the  Romans,  while  engaged 
in  their  contest  with  the  Veientes 
(B.C.  394),  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  by 
their  accumulation  threatened  to  in- 
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iindute  the  snbj.'icent  country.     The 
Delphic  oracle  had  declared  tbat  Veil 
would  not  be  overcome  until  the  Tiake 
of  Albano  had  been  partially  drained. 
Tliis  passage  is  a  subterranean  canal  or 
tiumel,  1501)  yds.  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tufa ;  it  varies  in  height  from 
5.^  to  0  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  less 
than  3|  in  width.     The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake  (9G5  ft.),  the  lower  954  ft. 
It   runs  under   the   hill  -^  m.    S.  of 
Castel   Gandolfo,   and    opens   at    La 
Mola,     1     m.     from     Albano,     from 
which    its   waters   run    to  the  Tiber 
by  Torre  di  Valle.      Certain  vertical 
openings  or  shafts  (Putei  and  Spira- 
cnla),   intended    to    give   air   to   the 
tunnel  below  during  its   excavation, 
are   visible  in   various   parts   of  the 
hill  under  which  it  runs.     In  summer 
the  water  is  seldom  more  than  2  ft. 
deep   in   the   Emissarium,   and   does 
not    run    rapidly,    as    may    be    ob- 
served by  means  of  a  candle  placed 
upon  a  float  and  allowed  to  follow  the 
current.     Over  tlie  opening  towards 
tlie  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch  of  pepe- 
rino,  formed  of  seven  large  wedge- 
shaped   blocks   which   support    each 
other — a  style  employed  in  the  Tabu- 
larium  of  the   Capitol,  and  even   in 
Imperial   times  in    the  substructions 
at    the    E.    end   of   the    Colosseum. 
It    is    now    sustained   by  a  modern 
round  arch.      Within  the   enclosure 
formed   by  this  arch   and   wall    are 
some    ancient    stone    seats,    with    a 
moulding,   probably   belonging    to   a 
Nymphaeum,    which    existed    when 
Domitian    took  so  much   delight  in 
this  locality.     A  quadrilateral  court, 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  flat  arch;  the 
water  then  enters  a  narrower  passage, 
and  passes  into  the   interior   of  the 
mountain.     'At  the  further  end  is  a 
large  reservoir,  where  the  water  was 
distributed  in  different  directions  for 
irrigation.     The  principle  of  the  arch 
was  evidently  known  to  those  who 
made  this  tunnel,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  bored  under  the  direction 
•  of  Greek  engineers,  sent  in   conse- 
quence of  the  Delphic  oracular  re- 
sponse   which    ordered   the  work   to 


be  undertaken.' — B.  A  large  grotto, 
near  the  water's  edge,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  N.  of  the  Emi.ssarium, 
decorated  with  Doric  triglyphs,  was 
probably  used  as  the  summer  tricli- 
nium of  the  Emp.  Domitian,  whoso 
Palace  was  situated  on  the  hill  above. 

The  beautiful  *Galleria  di  Sopra 
skirts  the  upper  margin  of  the  lake 
as  far  as  the  Convent  of  the  Cap- 
puccini,  where  tiic  road  turns  to  the 
rt.,  and  descends  to  Albano  (lUe.  48). 
Another  road  bears  I.,  joining  after 
Ih  m.  tl)e  carriage-road  from  Ariccia 
to  llocca  di  Papa.  A  path  on  a  lower 
level,  affording  exquisite;  glimpses  of 
the  Lake,  leads  in  f  hr.  to 

Palazzuolo,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Citadel  of  AIha  Longa.  The 
name  may  be  derived  from  the  Palace, 
situated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  that 
city,  in  which  Dion  Cassius  says  that 
the  Consuls  assumed  their  state  robes 
before  ascending  to  the  solemn  fes- 
tivities in  the  temple  of  the  Latian 
Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount 
(see  below).  Before  reaching  the 
Convent  some  caverns  are  seen  to  the 
rt.,  probably  quarries  originally,  but 
under  the  Empire  changed  into  deli- 
cious nymphaea  and  reservoirs.  Card. 
Isidore  of  Thessalonica,  a  learned 
Basilian  monk  of  the  15th  cent.,  used 
to  reside  here  and  dine  frequently  in 
one  of  these  cool  grottoes. 

The  Church  of  S.  Maria  was 
granted  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  13th 
cent,  to  some  Augustin  friars.  In 
the  choir  is  a  slab  to  the  memory 
of  Agnesina,  daughter  of  Federigo  da 
Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino  (1472- 
1522).  She  was  the  wife  of  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  and  mother  of  Ascanio, 
Constable  of  Naples,  and  of  the  ac- 
complished Vittoria  Colonna. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Convent,  once 
Cistercian,  afterwards  Carthusian, 
and  now  Franciscan,  is  a  consular 
tomb,  excavated  in  the  rock.  It 
was  flrst  discovered  in  14r.3  by  Pius 
II.,  who  had  it  cleared  of  the  ivy 
which  had  concealed  it  for  ages.  It 
was  not  completely  excavated  unti! 
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1576,  when  a  considerable  treasure  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  tlie  interior. 
The  style  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres,  while  on  it  are 
sculptured  the  consular  fasces  and 
chair,  and  the  emblems  of  the  ponti- 
fical office.  It  may  be  the  tomb  of 
CneiuB  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus, 
the  only  person  who  died  invested 
with  the  double  dignity  of  consul  and 
INmtifex  Maximus,  and  who  was  seized 
with  i^aralysis  while  returning  from 
the  customary  celebrations  in  tlie 
temple  on  the  Alban  mount  (b.c.  17G). 
IJuilt  up  into  the  wall  of  a  water-tank 
are  a  part  of  a  cornice  and  a  broken 
columu,  which  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris  (see  below). 

The  Casino  above  the  convent,  now 
deserted,  was  built  in  the  17th  cent, 
by  Card,  (iirolamo  Colonua,  for  a 
summer  residence. 

On  the  southern  margin  of  the  hill 
above  the  grottoes,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  mediaeval  castle  of  Malafitto^  be- 
longing first  to  the  Conti,  and  sold  in 
1550  to  the  Savelli. 

The  path  continues  along  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  in  10  min. 
divides.  Straight  on  runs  the  Via 
Triumpijalis  (see  below),  leading  in 
IJ  hr.  to  the  Fonte  elegit  SquarciartUi. 
(After  f  hr.  avoid  turning  to  the  1.) 
Ascending  to  the  rt.  we  pass  in  20 
min.  the  Trinitarian  Chapel  of  the 
Madonna  del  Tufo^  erected  in  1502 
to  commemorate  the  miraculous  escape 
of  a  traveller  from  a  falling  rock,  and 
reacii  thence  in  J  hr.  Uocca  di  Fapa. 
[At  a  Cross,  5  min.  beyond  th(;  Con- 
vent, a  path  ascends  to  the  rt.,  avoid- 
ing K(x'ca  di  rai)a,  and  reaching  tJie 
main  track  for  l\Ionte  Cavo  in  ^  Iir.] 

Rocca  di  Papaf  (2045  ft.),  a  miser- 
able little  town  (Pop.  IJOOO)  inajgrand 
situation,  is  said  to  occupy  tlie  site  of 
the  Latin  city  of  Fabia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  existing  in  his  time,  and  is 
supjKjsed  by  some  topographers  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  Aux  Alhana  of 
Livy,  at  which  the  Gauls  were  re- 
pulsid  in  their  attack  on  Home.  The 
niotiem  name  may  be  a  corrujjtion  of 
the  ancient  Fabia,  or  may  indicate 
\  See  Directory,  p.  370. 


that  the  place  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds <Jf  tile  Poi)es  as  early  as  the 
12th  cent.  It  is  iirst  mentioned  in 
11<S1.  In  the  13th  cent,  it  became, 
like  Marino,  a  fief  of  the  Orsini 
family,  who  held  it  until  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Martin  V.  in  1424,  when 
it  passed  to  the  Colonna,  w^ho  still 
possess  it.  During  the  next  two 
centuries  it  was  a  stronghold  of  that 
celebrated  family,  and  was  frequently 
besieged  and  captured  in  the  contests 
between  the  Koman  barons.  In  1482 
it  was  taken  by  tlie  duke  of  Calabria ; 
in  1484  by  the  Orsini ;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
ratfeschi  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  it 
was  besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri, 
and  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
The  streets  arc  steep,  dark,  and  tor- 
tuous, excepting  in  the  Borgo  Vit- 
torio,  a  wide  and  gradual  ascent, 
below  the  town.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  ascent,  on  a  house  to  the  rt.,  is 
a  slab,  bearing  the  inscription  : 

IX  QUESTA  CASA 

ABITO 

MASSIMO    d'azEGLIO. 

In  his  memoirs  (i^/^e^■  Ricordi)  D'Azc- 
glio  mentions  with  delight  his  sum- 
mer residence  and  artistic  studies  at 
Kocca  di  Papa,  in  1821.  Higlier  up 
is  the  Cathedral,  rebuilt  in  1814. 
The  2nd  chapel  to  the  rt.  has  a  paint- 
ing attr.  to  Pierino  del  Vaga.  On  the 
1.  is  a  marble  tabernacle,  of  1507, 
with  gilt  reliefs,  now  used  for  holy  oil. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  bo  seen. 

In  consequence  of  the  i)uro  air  and 
fine  scenery  of  Kocca  di  Papa,  the 
neighbourhood  is  becoming  p()])ular 
with  the  Komans  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence, and  many  villas  are  springing 
up  in  the  direction  of  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo. 

Immediately  behind  the  town  com- 
mences the  circular  crater-like  de- 
pression or  plain  of  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  so  called  from  a  tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  in 
his    march    against    Tusculum    and 
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Rome.  It  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  the  position  of  the  Koinau  gar- 
rison phiced  hero  to  command  the 
Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians. 
This  plain  is  used  as  a  summer  camp 
for  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Eome, 
and  is  reached  by  a  carriage-road 
without  entering  Eocca  di  Papa.  The 
outline  of  the  crater  may  be  distinctly 
traced  during  the  ascent:  the  side 
nearest  Eome  has  disappeared,  but 
Eocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one  of 
the  several  lava  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion  of 
its  margin.  In  different  parts  of  the 
plain  are  deep  roofed  pits,  in  which 
is  preserved  the  snow  collected  on  the 
neighbouring  heights  for  the  supply 
of  Eome. 

Ascending  for  20  rain,  the  path 
above  the  town,  we  join  the  Avell- 
preserved  Via  Triumpiialis,  paved  in 
basaltic  lava,  by  which  the  generals 
to  whom  were  granted  the  honours  of 
the  lesser  triumph,  or  ovation,  as- 
cended on  foot  to  the  temple.  Among 
those  who  enjoyed  this  honour  were 
Julius  Caesar,  as  dictator;  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  after  his  victory 
at  Syracuse;  and  Q.'Minucius  Eufus, 
the  conqueror  of  Liguria.  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  alone  in  modern  times 
could  boast  of  having  driven  up  in  a 
carriage.  Pius  IX.,  always  fond  of 
equitation,  rode  up  on  horseback.  The 
kerb-stones  are  entire  in  many  parts, 
and  about  9  ft.  apart.  Some  of  the 
large  polygonal  blocks  bear  the  letters 
N.V.,  supposed  to  signify  '  Numinis 
Via.'  In  15  miu.  we  reach  the  sum- 
rait  of 

Monte  Cavot  (3150  ft.),  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  group  of  hills 
which  bound  the  Campagna  on  the 
E.  and  S.  On  its  crest  stood  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  erected 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  as  the  com- 
mon place  of  meeting  of  the  Eonians, 
Latins,  Volsci,  and  Hernici,  and 
memorable  in  Eoman  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  Feriae  Latinae,  the  solemn 
assemblies  of  the  30  cities  which 
formed  the  Latin  confederation.  In 
t  Bee  Pirectory,  p.  369. 


the  beginning  of  the  last  century  tho 
ruins  then  existing  were  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  temple  faced  the  S. ; 
that  it  was  80  yds.  long  and  40  yds. 
broad ;  and  that  it  had  been  decorated 
with  columns  of  white   marble  and 
giallo     antico.      Many    statues     and 
reliefs  were  also  found  upon  the  spot, 
which  proved  the  magnificence  of  tlio 
edifice  under  the  Emperors.     In  1783 
all  these  remains  were  destroyed  by 
Card.  York  in  rebuilding  the  Church 
of  the  Passionist  convent,  now  sup- 
pressed.     The     Eoman     antiquaries 
justly  denounced  this  proceeding  of 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  as  an  act  of 
Vandalism,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
so  ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  autho- 
rity to  prevent  it.    The  only  fragment 
now  visible  is  a  portion  of  the  massive 
wall,  on  the  S.  and  E.   side  of  the 
garden   of  the  convent,  composed  of 
large  rectangular  blocks,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  ancient  substructions  of 
the   temple.      In    1876,    the   learned 
astronomer.  Father  Secchi,  established 
here  a  meteorological  observatory. 

The  *ViEW  from  this  elevation  is 
superb.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
are  the  Jakes  of  Nemi  and  Albauo, 
witli  the  towns  of  Genzano,  Ariccia, 
Albano,  and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Be- 
yond are  the  wide-spread  plains  of 
Latium.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  hills  we  see  the  vine-clad 
hill  of  Monte  Giove,  and  the  town  of 
Civita  Lavinia.  On  the  S.E.  we  trace 
the  coast-line  from  the  promontory  of 
Porto  d'Anzio  to  near  Civita  Vecchia, 
passing  the  sites  of  Ardea,  Lavinium 
(Torre  di  Pratica),  Laurentum  (Tor 
Paterno),  Ostia,  and  Cervetri.  On  the 
N.  and  E.  rise  Monte  Cimino,  the 
insulated  mass  of  Soractc,  Monte 
Vaccone  (Vacuna),  Monte  Tancia 
and  the  Sabine  range,  Monte  Gennaro, 
with  the  group  of  the  Montes  Corincu- 
lani  at  its  base,  and  the  lofty  outline 
of  the  Apennines  which  encircle  the 
valley  of  the  Velino.  Within  the 
amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine 
hills  we  see  Tusculum  and  the  heights 
of  Tivoli.  Behind  Monte  Pila,  which 
rises  to  the  rt.  above  the   Campo  di 
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Amiibale,  is  the  'gelidus  Algidus'  of 
Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  a  circular  temple. 
This  may  possibly  be  that  of  Diana 
which  Horace  celebrates : — 

Quaeque  Aventinuui  tenet  Algidumque, 
(jnindecim  Diana  preces  virorum 
Curet ;  et  votis  puerorum  amiras 
Applicet  aures. 

Boyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of 
Valmontone.  The  winding  Tiber, 
with  tlie  shining  sea  beyond  it,  the 
flat,  sliarply  defined  coast-line  as  far 
as  Terracina,  and  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  are  prominent  objects  in  the 
panorama.  The  last  and  greatest 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  Eome  itself, 
which  is  seen  from  this  point  in  all 
its  glory : — 

Quaque  Iter  est  Latiis  ad  summam  fascibus 

Albam, 
Excelsa  de  rupe  procul  jam  conspicit  Urbem. 

Lucan,  v. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  described  in  the  Aeneid  : — 

At  Juno  e  Bumxno,  qui  nunc  Albanus  babetur, 
(Turn   neque   nomen   erat,  ncc   honos,   aut 

gloria,  monti,) 
Prosplciens  tumulo,  campum  adspectabat,  et 

amb&a 
Laurentilm   Trodmquc  acles,  urbemque  La- 

tlnl.  Aen.  xli.  134. 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed this  magnificent  panorama:  — 

And  afar 
Tlio  Tiljor  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  l:ivcs 
'111!'.  Latian  coast,  wliere  sprung  the  epic  war 
*  Arms  and  the  man,'  whose  reascending  star 
Rorte  o'er  an  empire ; — but  beneath  my  right 
'Jully  reposed  from  Rome  ;  and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercept  the  sight, 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  Imrd's 
delight.  Childe  Harold,  iv.  174. 

15  mill,  suffice  for  the  descent  to 
Rocca  di  Papa,  whence  a  carriage-road 
descends  on  the  it.  to  (5  m.)  Frascati 
(Bte.  47).  The  footpath  continues  1. 
for  awhile,  and  then  leads  down 
tlirough  a  wood,  falling  into  the  high 
road  bryond  a  short  tunnel. 


KOUTE  53. 

FROM  THE  CENTRAL  STATION  TO  CORI 
AND  SEGNI,  BY  CI  VITA  LAMXIA  AND 
VELLETRI. — RAIL. 

Miles.        Stations. 

Home 
9     Ciampino 
11    Frattocchie 
18     Cecchina 
21     Civita  Lavinia 
27    VeUetri 

5     Ontanese 

8     Artena 
15     Ssgni 
33     Giulianello 
36     Cori 
38     Cisterua 
44    Ninfa 
46    Sermoneta 

The  Ely.  follows  Ete.  47  as  far  as 

9  m.  Ciampino  Junct.  (where  the 
branch  line  for  Frascati  strikes  off  on 
the  left),  and  continues  S.  to 

11  m.  Frattocchie,  where  it  crosses 
the  Appian  Way.    From 

18  m.  Cecchina  Junct.  a  branch 
line  runs  N.  to  Alhano  (Ete.  48)  and 
S.  to  Nettuno  (Ete.  54).  Turning 
S.E.  tiio  Ely.  passes  on  the  rt.  the 
hill  of  Monte  Giove,  now  covered  with 
vineyards,  but  interesting  as  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  so  famous 
in  the  history  of  Coriolanus  : — 

'  Cut  me  to  piece?,  Volsces,  men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.   Boy  !  false  hound  ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volsces  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  It.' 

There  arc  no  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  wliich  even  in  Pliny's  day  had 
disappeared  from  view  (periere  sine 
vealigio).  Only  a  farmhouse  and  a 
tower  mark  the  spot. 
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21  in.  CIVITA  LAVINIA  (Pop.  1350), 
a  very  picturesque  town  on  a  liill 
(675  ft.),  ^  lir.  to  the  1.  of  the  Stat. 
The  road  leading  up  to  the  town  is 
still  partly  paved  Nvith  huge  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava. 

Civita  Lavinia  occupies  the  site  of 
Lanuvium,  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latium 
founded  by  Diomede.  It  is  cele])rated 
by  Livy  for  its  worship  of  Juno 
Sospita,  or  Lanuvina.  It  is  also 
memomble  as  the  birthplace  of  JMilo 
and  of  Murena,  well  known  by  the 
able  advocacy  of  Cicero,  of  Eoscius 
the  comedian,  and  of  the  two  Antonines 
and  Commodus.  From  the  ruins  of 
the  magnificent  villas  belonging  to 
the  latter  Emperors  have  been  from 
time  to  time  extracted  valuable  works 
of  art,  now  in  the  Capitoliue 
Museum.  In  the  year  1805,  near 
the  N.  angle  of  the  town  walls,  were 
discovered  extensive  remains  of  the 
.ancient  theatre,  with  massive  peperino 
pilasters  and  arches,  together  with 
mosaic  pavements,  constructions  of 
different  styles  and  periods,  and 
fragments  of  bronze  and  marble 
statues,  and  reliefs.  Here  also  was 
found  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Emp. 
Claudius,  with  the  attributes  of  Jupi- 
ter, now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Vatican 
Museum. 

From  the  Piazza  there  is  a  splendid 
*YiEW  over  the  slopes  of  Yelletri, 
the  Yolscian  and  Lepine  mountains, 
with  Cori,  Sermoneta,  and  other  towns, 
extending  to  Terracina,  and  embracing 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
bounded  by  the  sea,  over  which  rise 
gracefully  the  Circaean  promontory 
and  the  group  of  Pontian  Islands. 
Lower  down  is  the  Casa  Comunale, 
or  town  hall,  where  some  interesting 
objects  of  antiquity  may  be  seen. 
Among  these  is  a  votive  cippus  of  tufa 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

TEMPESTATIBVS — M  .    LABERIVS  . 
C  .  F — DAT 

The  simplicity  of  this  dedication  to 
the  '  tempests '  takes  us  back  to  the 


Republican  period,  and  renders  it 
probable  that  the  M.  Laberius  re- 
cortled  was  the  same  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  year  of  Kome  70i)  (ad 
Fam.  xiii.  c.  8).  Here  is  also  a  cast 
of  one  of  Lord  Savile's  horses'  heads, 
presented  by  him  to  the  town  (see 
below). 

Opposite  S,  M.  Maggiore  (in  the 
main  street)  is  a  pedestal,  with  ar; 
interesting  inscription  to  Titus  Auro- 
lius  Aphrodisius,  a  lihertus  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  a  sarcophagus  of  tiie 
3rd  cent.,  serving  as  a  fountain. 

On  the  N,  wall  of  the  Church  is 
the  fractured  pedestal  of  an  honorary 
statue  erected  by  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Lanuvium  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Agilius  Septentrio,  a  freedman 
of  the  Emjjeror  Commodus,  who  is 
eulogized  as  the  first  pantomimist  of 
his  time,  besides  being  a  priest  of  the 
Synod  of  Apollo.  The  street  soon 
terndnates  at  the  W.  gate,  to  the  1. 
of  which  are  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  volcanic  stone,  resembling 
in  construction  those  of  Ardea.  On 
these  are  based  the  Mediaeval  walls 
and  the  S.  tower  of  the  15th  cent., 
rebuilt  by  the  Colonna,  whose  arms 
are  still  sculptured  on  some  of  the 
stones.  Four  circular  towers  defended 
the  comers  of  the  walls,  of  which  that 
at  the  E.  angle  is  the  largest,  and 
was  called  the  Rocca,  when  the  Duke 
of  Calabria  occupied  Civita  Lavinia, 
in  1482.  Near  the  base  of  the  S. 
tower  is  an  iron  ring,  supposed  to  be 
that  to  which  Aeneas  moored  his  ship 
when  he  disembarked,  a  singular 
geological  as  well  as  historical  ana- 
chronism. 

From  hence  an  ancient  road  descends 
towards  Nettuno.  In  5  miu.  we  reach 
the  polygonal  pavement  over  which 
Cicero  travelled  to  and  fro  between 
Astura  and  Tusculum.  On  these 
journeys  Lanuvium  offered  him  a 
convenient  halting-place,  as  he  says 
in  his  letters  to  Atticus  (lib.  xiii.). 
At  S.  M.  delle  Grazie,  a  little  further 
down,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient 
city  gates.  From  this  point  another 
ancient  road  to  the  1.  may  be  taken 
in  reasceuding  to  the  towa,  following 
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the  outer  circle  of  the  Ancient  Walls. 
They  consist  of  pepcriuo  block.s,  fre- 
quently 8  ft.  by  -t  ft.,  wliieli  con- 
tinue until  near  the  so-called  Tower 
of  Aeneas,  where  we  enter  the  city. 

Behind  the  fountain  in  the  Piazza, 
on  the  1.  of  tiie  high  road  to  Gen- 
zano,  a  lane  leads  up  to  the  Casino, 
formerly    of     tlie     Bonelli,     now    of 
the  Dionigi  family,  which  is  entirely 
founded  on  ancient  substructions.     In 
tlie   court    are    fragments  of    sculp- 
ture and  inscriptions.     Over  the  en- 
trance   a    marble    slab  records    that 
in  112'S  Carlo  Bonelli  received  a  visit 
there   from  James    III.    and    Maria 
Clementina,  his  wife.     In  the  adjacent 
olive-plantation,  excavations  made  in 
182(j   revealed   a  quantity  of  spears, 
swords,   weapons,   and  utensils.     On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are  sub- 
structions, in   three  successive   tiers, 
su])i)orting th(,'  platform,  on  wliieh  was 
built  tl)(!  TfHtph'ofJinntLiinKi'iHOf 
which,  like  most  other  ancient  temples, 
had  its  front  towards  the  S.W.     The 
masonry  is  partly  of  opus  incertum  and 
partly  of  reticulated  work. 

Further  up  the  lane   we  reach  a 
vine-clad  eminence  called  S.  Lorenzo, 
from  a  monastery  which  stood  on  the 
spot,  in  the  13th  cent.   It  occui)ied  the 
site  of  far  more  ancient  buildings ;  for 
excavations  undertaken  there  early  in 
1884   by  Lord  Savile,  when   British 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  revealetl  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  chambers,  with 
mosaic  pavements,  supported  by  pi- 
lasters and  half  columns,  with   sur- 
rounding porticos  chielly  of  reticulated 
masonry.     This  building  is  su])posed 
to    have    been    connected    with    the 
Nyniphaeum  of  a  Iloman  villa  of  the 
Imp(;rial  age,  as  waterpijK':^,  reservoirs, 
find  drains  were  found  in  abundance 
at  the  same  time,  and  some  pieces  of 
sculpture,  including  five  horses'  heads. 
Close  by  were  discovered  some  remains 
of  another  building  of  great  antiquity. 
They   consist  of  a  parallelogram,  1.0 
yds.  by  7,  formed  of  colossal  opm  qiuid- 
ratnin,   of  which    twelve  courses   arc 
Btill    erect,  overhjoking    an    ancient 
polygonal ly-paved  road,  which  proba- 


bly once  led  up  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Sospita  or  to  the  arx  of  Lanuvium. 

The  whole  territory  of  Ci vita  Lavinia 
is  intersected  with  ancient  roads,  fre- 
quently retaining  their  Roman  pave- 
ment, and  the  ruins  of  ancient  villas 
recur  on  every  eminence.  One  of  these, 
called  the  CoUe  delle  Crocette,  lies 
on  the  rt.  of  the  Rly.,  about  1^  m.  E. 
of  the  Station.  The  house  is  built 
upon  the  quadrilateral  masses  of  the 
ancient  villa  walls,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Roman,  or  prc-Romaji 
residence  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
Fragments  of  pottery  and  scarabaei 
found  on  the  land  indicate  a  ^Dcriod  of 
Etrusco-Latin  civilization  preceding 
the  subsequent  period  of  Roman 
luxury  displayed  in  these  villas ;  but 
the  remnants  of  huge  amphorae,  also 
found  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  mas- 
sive base  of  'an  ancient  wine-press, 
show  that  formerly,  as  now,  this  was 
a  wine-producing  district. 

[Carriage-road  N.  to  (2i  m.)  Gen- 
zano  (Rte.  51).] 

The  Rly.  crosses  a  deep  ravine  by  a 
handsome  iron  viaduct  to  reach 

27  m.  VELLETRIt  (Pop.  12,000),  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  conjointh  with  Ostia, 
always  held  by  the  Cardinal  D{;an  of 
the  Sacred  College.  The  city  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  an  eminence 
upon  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  Arte- 
misio,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
A'olscian  city  of  Velitk.\e,  whose 
hostilities  with  Rome  date  from  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Martius.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  fosse  and  rullum  by 
Coriolauus,  and  was  so  fr(;qu(!ntly  in 
collision  with  tin;  Romans  that  iliey 
at  length,  after  the  close  of  the  great 
Latin  war  in  B.C.  838,  destroyed,  its 
walls  and  transported  its  local  s<;nators 
to  Rome,  where  they  are  said  to  have 
become  the  ancestors  of  the  distinct 
raate  called  the  Trasteverini.  Tho 
family  of  'Augustus  came;  originally 
from  V(ditrae.  In  tho Gth  cent. Vciiletri 
was  occn])i<'d  by  IJclisarius,  and  it 
subsequently  sulierod  from  the  Lom- 
t  .See  Directory,  p.  370. 
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bard  invasion  wliicli  ruined  so  many 
towns  onthe'Appian  Way.  In  1744  tlio 
hills  on  tlie  N.  of  tlio  town  were  tho 
scene  of  a  battle  in  which  Charles  III. 
of  Naples  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrian  army  under  Prince  Lobko- 
witz  ;  and  in  1849  Garibaldi  defeated 
the  Neapolitan  troops  near  the  ceme- 
tery. 

A  short  ascent  from  the  Stat,  leads 
to  the  city  gate,  whence  a  broad  road 
turns  rt.  and  ascends  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  commanding  beauti- 
ful views.  [Straight  on,  in  the  lower 
town,  is  the 

Cathedral  of  St.  Clement,  rebuilt 
in  1660.  At  the  end  of  the  1.  aisle  is 
a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Sebastian,  Mary  Magd.,  Anthony 
the  hermit,  and  Eoch.  To  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar  is  a  Cosmatesque  table. 
The  columns  of  the  subterranean 
chajDcl  belong  to  ancient  buildings. 
In  the  sacristy  is  a  lavamano,  or  basin 
for  ablution,  presented  by  Card,  della 
■Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  when 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri.  Another 
eminent  bishop  of  this  diocese  was 
Latino  Orsino,  better  known  as  Card. 
Latinus,  one  of  tho  most  learned  pre- 
lates of  the  13th  cent.,  who  is  believed 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  Dies  irae 
Dies  ilia."] 

Ascending  by  the  carriage  road,  we 
pass  on  the'rt.  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti, 
now  Ginetti^  built  by  Martino  Longlii. 
It  has  a  fine  staircase  and  loggie,  from 
which  the  *View  over  the  subjacent 
plain  and  the  Volscian  Mountains 
embracing  Cori,  Rocca  Massima, 
Cisterna,  Sermoneta,  Terracina,  and 
Montefortino,  is  very  beautiful. 

The  lofty  bell-tower  of  S.  M.  in  Tri- 
vio  (a.d.  1353),  higher  up  on  the  1.,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  offering  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the 
plague  which  desolated  it  in  1348, 
during  its  siege  by  Nicola  Caetani. 
Lord  of  Fondi.  This  tower  is  in  the 
same  stylo  as   many  of   the    Roman 


camjmniH,  but  is  built    of   basaltic 
lava  in  small  courses  instead  of  brick. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  city, 
where  once  stood  the  citadel,  is  tho 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  which  contains  a  f(!W 
antiquities.  Here  is  preserved  tho 
Lapide  di  Loleirio,  an  inscription  re- 
ferring to  an  ancient  amphitheatre  in 
the  time  of  Valens  and  Valentinian. 
The  celebrated  Volscian  reliefs  now 
in  the  Naples  Museum  were  found  at 
Velletri  in  1784. 

Velletri  stands  on  a  volcanic  hill, 
several  eruptions  of  lava  being  seen  in 
the  numerous  quarries  which  supply 
building  and  paving  stone  for  the  town. 
The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 

[Rly.  N.E.  to  Segni,  passing  on  the 
rt.  3Tonte  Fortino  (2080  ft.),  the  highest 
village  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Artena,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
hamlet  If  m.  S.  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Equidistant  to  the  N.  is  Valmontone, 
a  Stat,  on  the  Naples  Rly.  After 
falling  in  with  the  main  line  we  pass 
on  the  1.  the  ruined  Castle  of  Piom- 
hinara,  with  a  lofty  square  tower. 

15  m.  SEGNIt  Stat.,  5  m.  N.  of  the 
town  (Pop.  6000).  Segni  (2300  ft.),  the 
ancient  Signia,  is  a  place  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  having  been  colonized 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  as  a  check  on 
the  Volsci  and  Hernici.     The  modern 
town,  although  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  ia 
a  poor  place ;  it  stands  out  as  a  great 
spur  from  the  Volscian  Mountains,  and 
presents  a  very  striking  appearance  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill.     The   whole 
summit    was  enclosed  within  walls, 
extensive  remains  of  which,  in   the 
most  massive  polygonal  style,  may  be 
traced  through  the    greater   part   of 
their  circuit.     During  the  ascent  of 
1^   hr.    from    the    Stat.,   tho    Porla 
Saracinesca  and  S.  Pietro  are   well 
seen  on  the  1.  high  above  the  valley. 
On  the  rt,  just  below  the  town,  a  road 
(becoming  afterwards  a  mule  path) 
turns  rt.  to  Cori  (p.  433).    The  only 
entrance  is  through  a  S.  gate,  flankedj 

t  Soe  Dire^fory,  p.  370. 
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by    extensive    remains    of    ancient 
walls. 

Ascending  the  street,  we  reach  in 
20  min.  the 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  occupying  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  cella  of 
which  is  included  in  the  modern 
edifice.  The  walls  are  built  in  regular 
courses  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa, 
but  rest  on  polygonal  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. Behind  it  is  a  well-preserved 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  of  the 
Boman  period.  A  path  leads  hence 
to  the  Cross  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
(splendid  *view). 

At  the  N.  angle  of  the  walls  is  the 
Porta  in  Lucino,  of  massive  construc- 
tion, but  choked  up  with  earth  and 
rubbish. 

Following  a  rough  path  witliin  the 
wall  to  the  1.,  we  reach  the  *Porta  Sara- 
cinesca,  a  very  remarka])le  specimen 
of  the  polygonal  style,  generally  known 
as  Cyclopean.  The  two  sides  consist 
of  huge  blocks  converging  upwardly, 
over  which  the  flat  roof  or  architrave 
is  formed  of  three  very  large  stones 
stretching  across.  Issuing  from  this 
gate,  and  turning  to  the  right,  the 
ancient  walls  may  be  traced  all  round 
the  brow  uf  the  hill,  for  the  most  part 
preserved  to  a  considerable  height.  A 
second  or  advanced  line  of  wall  runs 
lower  down,  in  front  of  the  principal 
circuit,  which  measures  about  \\  m. 
Specimens  of  Opus  Signinnm,  so 
called  from  being  first  used  at  this 
place,  may  bo  seen  among  the  old 
remains. 

There  is  a  bridle-path  of  0  hrs. 
across  the  mountains  S.W.  to  Cori 
(horse  and  man,  5  fr.).  It  commands 
magnificent  views,  winding  round  the 
N.  shoulder  of  the  Voli-jcian  Moun- 
tains at  a  high  level,  and  passing  near 
the  picturesque  little  town  of  Rocca 
Massimft  (243.5  ft.).  The  descent 
from  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to  Cori  is 
long  and  steep,  but  the  view  over  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  from  Velletri  to  the 
Circean  Promontory,  the  Alban  Hills, 
and  ancient  Latium,  is  very  fine.] 

On  quitting  Velletri,  the  Terracina 


Ely.  runs  parallel  to  the  Segni  branch 
for  li  m.,  and  then  turns  E.  to 

83  m.  Giulianello.  The  village 
(815  ft.)  stands  on  the  1.  1^  m.  W. 
of  it  is  the  little  Lago  di  Giulianelloy 
an  extinct  crater.  Further  on  to  the 
1.  rises  the  peak  oi  Rocca  Massima  (see 
above),  on  the  summit  of  whick  is 
perched  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
villages  in  Italy. 


39  m.  CORI  t  (Pop.  G223)  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  nearly  3  m.  to  the  1.  of  the 
Stat.  Two  torrents,  flowing  through 
the  deep  ravines  which  bound  the  hill 
on  the  E.  and  W.,  unite  below  its  W. 
angle  under  the  name  of  the  JPo.s.so  rfe' 
Ficchioni,  and  fall  into  the  Tehhia^ 
w^hich  empties  itself  into  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  The  town  is  separated  by 
an  olive-grove  into  tw^o  parts,  on  the 
higher  of  which  stood  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  Virgil  and  Diodorus  men- 
tion Cori  as  a  colony  from  Alba 
Longa ;  while  Pliny  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  Dardanus,  which  would 
make  it  one  of  the  oldest  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy.  It  was  one  of  the  30 
cities  which  formed  the  Latin  League 
in  B.C.  493. 

The  *walls  exhibit  constructions  of 
four  different  periods.  1st,  the  ir- 
regular rough  masses  of  stone  put 
together  in  the  ordinary  polygonal 
style,  with  smaller  stones,  apparently 
from  the  neighbouring  torrents,  filling 
up  the  interstics  of  the  larger  blocks. 
2nd,  i^olygonal  masses  of  Pelasgic 
workmanship.  3rd,  similar  polygonal 
walls,  the  stones  of  which  are  more 
carefully  cut,  and  adapted  with  greater 
precision,  marking  the  l)est  period 
of  this  style  of  construction.  4th, 
smaller  stones  covering  the  older 
work,  and  resembling  the  style  of  the 
time  of  Sylla.  The  hill  appears  to 
have  liad  tliree  circuits  of  walls ;  the 
1st,  exhibiting  the  most  ancient  stylo 
of  masonry,  is  seen  at  the  lower  part ; 
th(!  2nd,  near  the  church  of  »S'.  Oliva^ 
and  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  the 
citadel  ;    the    3rd,    surrounding    the 


t  See  Directory,  p.  369. 
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citadel,  and  exhibiting  the  workman- 
Bhipof  the  second  period. 

Turning  to  the  rt.,al)Ove  the  bridge, 
we  rcadi  in  ^  hr.  a  small  Piazza, 
with  an  Inn.  Hence  the  Via  Pelaf^ga 
ascends  on  the  1.,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
Collegiata,  or  principal  Church,  which 
has  a  few  ancient  columns.  Imposing 
remains  of  ancient  walls  are  visible 
hcrc^'and  there  as  we  proceed.  10  min. 
higher  np  is  the 

Church  of  S.  Oliva,  which  stands 
upon  ancient  foundations,  supposed  to 
Ix)  those  of  a  temple  to  Aesculapius  and 
Hygcia.  Its  barrel- vault  and  apse  arc 
covered  with  16th  cent,  frescoes  of 
Scripture  history.  To  the  rt.  of  the 
nave  is  a  species  of  broad  aisle,  with 
eight  whitewashed  columns,  one  of 
which  is  square  and  fluted  ;  other  an- 
cient columns  have  been  used  up  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  cloister. 

We  follow  the  road  which  ascends 
to  the  rt.  of  the  Church,  passing  on 
the  1.  some  remarkably  well-preserved 
walls,  and  afterwards  turn  1.  through 
a  narrow  dirty  street  to  the  Q  hr.) 

Church  of  S.  Pietro.  On  the  rt.  is 
an  ancient  square  marble  altar,  turned 
into  a  font,  with  rams'  heads  and  mu- 
tilated gorgons.  To  the  1.  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  tetrastylc  portico  of  the  so- 
called 

♦Temple  of  Hercules,  with  eight 
travertine  columns  retaining  traces  of 
stucco.  The  doorway  is  narrower  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  over 
it  an  inscription  records  its  construc- 
tion by  the  Duumviri  of  the  town. 
The  columns,  which  are  very  grace- 
ful and  carefully  worked,  arc  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  with  bases.  This  Temple 
was  copied  by  Eapliael,  when  enti-usted 
by  Leo  X.  with  the  design  of  i;estoring 
Eome  on  classic  lines. 

Descending,  and  turning  to  the  1. 
5  rain,  below  S.  Oliva  into  the  Via  delle 
Colonne,  we  pass  some  fragments  of 
Tuscan  columns,  and  reach  a  small 
Piazza  in  which  are  two  *Corinthian 
columns  belonging  to  the  portico  of 
the    TempU'.  of  Castor  and    FolUtx, 


very  beautiful  in  stylo  and  execution. 
The  Piazza  overlooks  the 

Pizzotonico,  marking  the  position  of 
an  ancient  Piscina ;  tlic  walls,  best 
seen  from  below,  are  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  limestone. 

The  street  which  passes  the  door  of 
the  Inn  leads  in  10  min.  to  the  Porta 
Ninfesina,  on  the  road  to  Norba,  where 
another  mass  of  the  polygonal  walls  is 
well  preserved.    Just  beyond  it  is  the 

*Ponte  della  Catena,  a  single  arch, 
spanning  the  ravine,  7.5  ft.  below  the 
parapet.  It  is  built  of  tufa,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
its  kind. 

A  great  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
modern  town  was  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1.5th  cent,  by  Ladislau.s 
King  of  Naples.  A  very  rough  path 
leads  on  a  high  level  from  Cori  to 
Norma  in  3  hrs. 


The  Rly.  now  runs  S.E.  by  Cisterna 


to 


44  m.  Ninfa,  a  poor  village  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  town, 
with  a  dismantled  castle  and  monas- 
tery, i-eceutly  restored  by  the  Cac^tani 
farnily.  Here  are  some  picturescjue 
brick  towers,  and  a  ruined  church 
with  frescoes.  The  small  lake  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  for  its  floating 
islands  (good  Ashing).  The  little 
river  Nymphaeus,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  lake,  gave  the  name  to  the 
modern  town. 

On  the  hill  above  stands  Norma 
(Pop.  2282),  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
NoKBA,  also  one  of  the  30  cities  of 
the  Latin  League.  In  B.C.  492  it 
became  a  Eoman  colony,  founded  to 
check  the  inroads  of  the  Yolscians. 
During  the  civil  wars  it  was  betrayed 
to  Lepidus,  the  g(^ueral  of  Sylla  ;  but 
the  garrison  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  set  fire  to  the  town, 
which  was  never  rebuilt.  The  ruins 
are  upon  the  highest  point  of  a  rocky 
ridge,  ^  m.  N.  of  the  modern  village. 
The  walls  are  U  m.  in  circuit,  and 
the  blocks  from  3  to  10  ft.  in  length. 
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Four  gates  may  still  be  traced,  of  one 
of  which  there  are  considerable  re- 
mains. Within  the  walls  is  a  large 
quadrilateral  enclosure  of  polygonal 
masonry,  containing  channels  for  the 
conveyance  of  water.  Wells  and 
reservoirs  are  found  near  it,  with 
remains  of  a  temple.  The  Acropolis, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  appears  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall. 

Norma  also  may  be  reached  from 
tlic  Stat,  of 

46  m.  Sermoneta,  which  gives  a 
ducal  title  to  Prince  Caetani.  On 
the  1.  rises  its  picturesque  Castle. 
The  train  goes  on  to  (31  m.)  Terracina 
(see  Directory,  p.  370  ;  and  Handbook, 
Southern  Italy). 


ROUTE  54. 

FKOJI  THE  CENTUAL  STATION  TO  TOKTO 
1^'aNZIO  and  NETTUNO,  by  (JECClllNA. 
— KAIL. 

Miles.        Stations. 

Kome 
9     Ciampino 
18    Cecchina 
26     Carroceto 
36     Anzio 
38    Nettuno 

At  Cecchina  Junct.  the  Rly.  turns 
R.  from  tho  main  line,  descending 
gently  in  curves  to 

2(>  m,  Carroceto,  a  farmhouse  of  the 
Borghcse,  famous  for  the  rciception 
accoided  liere  to  Innocent  XII.  on 
Apr.  22,  1098,  by  Prince  ]Marcantonio 
of  that  family.  The  Sdva  di  Ntt- 
tuno,  a  forr'st  of  oaks  and  underwood 
extending  nearly  to  the  sea,  has  been 
much  thinned  since  1800.  Charm- 
ing view  to  the  rt.  on  tho  descent 
to  Porto  d'Anzio.     Before  reachinir 


the  town  we  pass  the  Semaphore  and 
the  Lighthouse  on  the  rt.,  both  built 
on  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Palace,  and  the 
Villa  Mencacci  (now  Alddbrandini  di 
Sarsina)  on  the  1. 

ANZIO  t  (Pop.  3000),  though  now  a 
mere  fishing  village  and  second-rate 
bathing  place,  is  the  representative  of 
Antidm,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  naval 
stations  of  Imperial  Rome.  It  enjoys  a 
pleasant  climate  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  is  comparatively  healthy  even  in 
summer,  when  every  other  place  on  the 
coast  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
malaria.  It  is  famed  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  and  the  scenery  com- 
manded from  (its  pier.  The  blue 
waters  of  the  sea  are  bordered  by 
cliffs  of  red  and  yellow  marl,  crowned 
by  evergreens  and  pine-forests.  Nume- 
rous villas  line  the  coast  between 
Anzio  and  Nettuno,  and  tho  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  ancient  Roman  palaces 
extend  as  far  as  Astura. 

Porto  d'  Anzio  is  much  frequented 
by  fishermen  from  Gaeta,  and  by 
feluccas  employed  in  transporting 
to  Naples  the  charcoal  produced  in 
l.'irgc  quantities  in  tho  neighbouring 
forests.  The  discovery  of  coral  in  tho 
deep  water  off  the  Astura  and  Foco 
Verde  towers  gives  employment  to  a 
few  boats  :  but  tho  chief  attraction  of 
the  place  is  the  quail-shooting  in  May 
and  the  sea-bathing  from  July  to  Sept. 
Rly.  communication  with  tho  capital 
has  led  to  a  great  development  of 
the  town. 

Antium  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians 
and  Pelasgians,  and,  although  a 
memberof  the  Latin  League,sided  with 
the  Volscians  against  Rome.  It  was 
noted  for  its  piracy  and  for  its  wealth. 
Taken  by  the  Romans,  n.o.  407,  it  was 
made  a  Latin  colony  ;  but  it  revolted 
and  was  taken  a  second  time  by 
Camillus  and  C.  Maenius  Ncpos  in  338, 
when  the  rostra  of  its  ships  served  to 
ornament  the  tribune  of  the  orators  in 
the  Roman  Forum.  After  this  period 
Antium  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  four  centuries,  although 

t  Sec  Dirccfory,  p.  3G9. 
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the  climate  and  scenery  still  attracted 
the    Romans    to    its    neif?hbourhood. 
Cicero   had  a  villa   at   Antium,  and 
another  at  Astura,  which  he  describes 
in  his  letters   to  Atticus.     The  city- 
was  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  who  re- 
stored it  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  its 
ancient  grandeur  :  he  adorned  it  with 
magnificent     temples,    and    induced 
many  of  the  rich  patricians  to  build 
villa's  on  its  shores.     The  piers  of  the 
Port  constructed  by  Nero  still  remain, 
a  fine   example   of  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture.    They  arc  about  30  feet  in 
thickness,   built    of  large  blocks   of 
tufa  united  by  pozzolana  cement;  and, 
like  all  the  ancient  Roman  moles,  con- 
sisted of  a   series  of  colos.sal  piers, 
separated  by  open  spaces,  and  spanned 
by  arches.    One  of  the  arms  is  900  yds. 
ill  length,  the  other  530  :  they  enclosed 
an  extensive  basin,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long.      About    1695    Innocent    XII. 
formed  a  new  port  by  adding  a  short 
pier  to  the   E.  mole  of  the   ancient 
harbour,  and  filling  up  the  open  arches 
of  the  Roman  construction.     The  re- 
sult was  a  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  ren- 
dering   the    port   almost   useless   for 
many  years;  but  recent  improvements 
have  made  it  accessible  to  ships  of  200 
tons  burden. 

20  min.  W.  of  the  Piazza  are  a 
Lighthouse  and  a  Semaphore.  From 
the  latter  a  great  Agger  extends 
nearly  2  m.  as  far  as  the  Villa  Adele, 
and  is  tlie  only  relic  of  the  Volscian 
city  now  visible.  In  size  and  height 
it  resembles  that  of  Servius  at  Rome, 
but  it  has  no  supporting  walls.  The 
space  enclosed  by  these  fortifications 
is  called  Le  Vignacce,  and  is  covered 
with  a  double  layer  of  ruins— the 
lower  one  of  the  Volscian  city,  the 
upper  of  the  Roman  colony. 

From  a  column  on  the  low  head- 
land a  path  descends  to  the  so-called 
Arco  Muto,  where  are  some  very  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  Vill.\  of 
Nero,  which  extended  along  the  sea- 
line  towards  the  port.  The  ruins  con- 
sist chiefly  of  walls  and  underground 
passages  in  the  tufaceous  rock,  and 
almost  every  pebble  on  the  beach  is  a 
se^-worp  fragment  of  ancient  marble. 


Nero's  villa  appears  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  tlie  number  of  works  of 
art  which  have  been  discovered  among 
its  ruins.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  was 
found  here  in  the  time  of  Julius  II. ; 
and  the  Borghe.se  Gladiator,  now  in 
the  Louvre,  about  a  century  later. 

Ascending  N.W,  from  the  Piazza, 
and  crossing  the  Rly.,  we  reach  in 
10  min.  on  the  1.  tlie  entrance  to  the 
large  Villa  Aldobrandini  di  Sarsina, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Antias,  which  was 
partly  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
Nero's  villa.  In  the  hall  on  the 
ground  floor  there  arc  four  statues, 
discovered  within  the  precincts  of 
the  villa.  One  of  them,  representing 
a  Priestess  of  Fortune,  a  magnificent 
work  of  Greek  sculpture,  was  found 
lying  on  the  shore  by  the  Arco  Muto 
after  a  fierce  gale  in  Dec.  1878. 

Opposite  stands  the  Villa  Albani, 
now  a  Hospice  for  crippled  children, 
on  the  site  of  the  Hippodrome  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  in  speaking  of  the 
games  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  cele- 
brate Poppaea's  delivery  of  a  son,  and 
in  honour  of  the  Claud  ian  and  Do- 
mitian  families.     The   whole  space, 
now     dry    land,    before    the    Villa 
Sarsina,  was  included  in  Nero's  port, 
and  has  resulted  from   t!ie  gradual 
silting  up  of    tbe   latter.      10    min. 
higher  up  the  hill,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  road  to  Rome,  is  a  field,  con- 
taining some  remains  of  walls   and 
other  ruins,  and  commanding  a  good 
view  over  the   sea.     There   are   no 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Aesculapius,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  vovage  of  the  Serpent  of  Epi- 
daurus  to  Rome  (]\  222) ;    nor  of  the 
more   famous    shrine    of   Equestrian 
Fortune,  which  Horace  commemorated 
when   he  invoked  the   favour  of  tho 
goddess  for  the  projected  expedition 
of  Augustus  to  Britain  : — 

O  Diva  gratum  quae  regis  Antium 
Praesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vcrtere  funcribus  triumphos. 
Od.  I.  xs 
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The  old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto 
d'Anzio  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Frangipani,  who  were 
lords  of  Astura  in  the  13th  cent.  It 
bears  the  arras  of  Innocent  X.,  who 
repaired  its  outworks  about  1650.  The 
fortress  was  partially  restored  in  the 
time  of  Pius  YII.  as  a  prison.  The 
tower  and  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantletl  by  the  English  cruisers 
during  their  operations  on  the  coast 
in  1813. 

There  arc  four  ways  of  reaching 
Nettuno  ;— (1)  the  Kly. ;  (2)  a  boat, 
extremely  ])l(asant  in  suitable  wea- 
ther; (3)  the  ancient  Via  Severi- 
AXA,  a  shady  lane  which  describes 
the  entire  circuitof  the  Villa  Borghese, 
and  requires  an  hour;  (4)  the  main 
carriage-road.  The  sands  may  be 
followed  for  a  short  distance,  ascend- 
ing to  the  1.  by  a  red  house  (Villa 
Colonna)  before  reaching  the  end  of 
the  first  bay. 

The  high  road  is  bordered  by  a  suc- 
cession of  villas,  eacli  occupying  the 
HJte  and  covering  the  remains  of  a 
lionian  building,  whose  ruins  some- 
times extend  far  into  the  sea.  J  m. 
from  Anzio  wo  pass  on  the  1.  the 
fcate  of  the  *VilIa  Borghese  (formerly 
Coxtafjuti),  whose  beautiful  grounds 
cannot  be  entered  without  permission 
from  the  Prince.  They  contain  an 
ancient  tank  or  piscina,  excavated 
out  of  the  rock  and  communicating 
with  the  sea,  which  was  once  used  for 
the  breeding  of  Murenae. 

2  m.  Nettuno  (Pop.  2750).  On  the 
rt.,  before  entering  the  town,  is  the 
dilapidated  fortress  commenced  by 
Alexander  VI.,  and  restored  by  Urljan 
Vlll.  and  Alexander  VII.  Nettuno 
is  surrounded  by  mediaeval  walls, 
liaving  several  round  towers,  fine 
8j)ecimens  of  masonry,  the  principal 
edifices  being  the  Castle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Colonna,  and  the  Pal. 
Doria.  The  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try around  belongs  to  th(j  Porghese 
family.  Nettuno  contains  a  few  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  capitals,  the 
remains  probably  of  the  temi)lo  of 
Neptune,  from  which   it  derived   its 


name.  The  picturesque  costume  of 
the  female  population,  which  difi'ers 
altogether  from  that  of  the  villages  of 
Latium,  is  Oriental  in  its  character. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  inhabitants 
are  descended  from  a  Saracenic  colony, 
probably  from  one  of  the  piratical 
bands  which  infested  the  coasts  of 
Italy  in  the  8th  and  9th  cent.  Al- 
though bordering  on  the  sea,  and 
neighbours  to  the  active  seafaring 
population  of  Anzio,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ncttuno  are  plirely  agricultural  in 
their  occupations ;  there  is  not  a  boat 
in  the  place — indeed,  the  beach  offers 
no  protection  for  them.  Andrea  Sac- 
CHi,  the  painter,  was  born  at  Nettuno 
in  1610,  and  Padre  Segneri,  tho 
classical  orator,  in  1639. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  a  small 
bay,  7  m.  S.E.E.,  reached  by  a  sandy 
road  along  the  sea-coast,  lies  Astura. 
After  leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a 
stream  supposed  to  be  the  Loracina  of 
Livy  (xliii.  4),  and  the  Poli<jono 
(V Artiglieria,  used  for  the  testing  of 
heavy  ordnance  guns,  and  for  target 
practice.  Numerous  ruins  of  Roman 
edifices  are  passed  on  the  road,  the 
most  remarkable  being  at  Fogliano. 

Astura  is  situated  on  an  island, 
the  cla.sslcal  Insicla  Asturae.  Here 
Cicero  had  a  villa,  which  he  describes 
in  his  letters  to  Atticus  as  situated  in 
tlic  sea :  l^st  hie  quidem  locus  amoenus^ 
et  in  rnari  ipso,  qui  ct  Antio  et  Circaeiis 
a^pici  possit.  The  illustrious  orator 
embarked  here  when  he  fled  the  pro- 
scription of  the  triumvirate :  he  had 
quitted  precipitately  his  Tusculan 
Villa,  and,  sailing  hence,  landed  at 
Formiae,  where  he  was  barbarously 
murdered.  The  Ca.stle  of  Astura,  in 
the  12th  cent.,  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Frangipani  family,  from  whom  it 
passed  successively  to  the  Caetani, 
Conti,  Orsini,  and  Colonna.  It  now 
belongs  to  Prince  Borghese,  and  is 
garrisoned  by  a  few  Custom-houso 
soldiers.  Tho  tower,  built  in  tho 
15th  cent.,  included  within  its  walla 
the  vaults  of  tlic  Frangipani  fortress, 
the  scene  of  an  act  of  treachery  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  that  family 
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infiimous  in  Italian  history.  In  1268, 
after  the  buttle  of  Tagliacozzo,  the 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohcnstaufen,  took  refuge  hero. 
Giovanni  Frangipani,  who  was  then 
lord  of  Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive 
and  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  d'Anjou,  by  whom  he  was 
executed  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at 
Naples. 

'riie  woods  of  Astura  arc  very  agree- 
able. On  the  main  land  are  extensive 
ruins,  which  also  stretch  out  into  the 
sea. 

Beyond  Astura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now 
the  Fiume  Conca,  descending  from 
Velletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  tlie  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Below  the  tower  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  3  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  the 
ToRRACCio,  a  good  Koman  tomb  in 
opus  reticulatum  ;  it  probably  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  highway  which  led 
from  Astura  to  Tres  Tabernae,  near 
the  modern  Cisterna.  4  m.  beyond 
Astura  is  the  Torre  di  Foce  Verde, 
where  the  Moscarello  stream  empties 
itself  hito  the  sea;  from  which  ex- 
tends parallel  to  the  coast,  and  only 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand-downs,  the  Lago  di  Fogliano, 
communicating  with  the  sea  at  the 
tower  of  the  same  name,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  extensive  fisheries  of 
sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and  eels,  to 
the  amount  of  12,000  lbs.  annually. 
It  belongs  to  the  Caetani  family,  and 
is  often  the  scene  of  fishing-parties  on 
a  grand  scale.  This  lake,  nearly  12  m. 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  the 
Lago  di  Caprolace,  and  4  m.  farther 
by  a  third,  the  Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  which 
extends  to  the  base  of  the  Circaean 
promontory,  where  it  communicates 
witli  the  sea  at  Torre  Paolo,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Portus  Circaeus.  From 
Torre  Paolo  the  path  follows  the  N. 
base  of  the  Circaean  promontory  for 
5  m.  to  Torre  Otevola,  from  which  it 
runs  along  the  shore,  crossing  the 
Fiume  Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  before 
reaching   Terracina.     Travellers  who 


intend  to  proceed  southward  from  this 
point,  without  traversing  24  m.  of 
marsh  land,  may  embark  at  Astura 
for  Terracina,  visiting  the  Circaean 
promontory  on  their  way.  (See  lland- 
hoolifar  Southern  Italy,  Rte.  12.) 
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FROM  THE  CENTRAL  STATION  TO  PIUMI- 
CINO,  BY  PORTO. — RAIL. 


files 

Stations. 

Rome  Central 

2 

Roma  Tuscolana 

6 

Roma  S.  Paolo 

10 

Magliana 

15 

Ponte  Galera 

19 

Porto 

22 

Fiumicino 

Soon  after  quitting  the  Central 
Stat,  the  Rly.  to  Florence  and  that  to 
Tivoli  turn  off  on  the  1.,  while  our  line 
follows  for  some  distance  the  Naples 
Rly.  It  then  turns  to  the  rt.  by  the 
Stat,  of  Boma  Tuscolana,  describes  a 
■wide  curve  round  the  S.E.  and  S.  sides 
of  the  town,  and  passes  over  the  roads 
to  S.  Sebastiano  and  S.  Paolo.  On  the 
rt.  are  seen  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius 
and  Monte  Testaccio.  After  crossing 
the  Tiber  the  Rly.  turns  S.  to  the 
Stat,  of 

6  m.  S.  Paolo,  where  the  line  from 
the  Trastevere  Stat,  falls  in  on  the 
rt.  Further  on,  by  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  nearly  opposite  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura,  which  stands  about  a 
mile  to  the  E.,  is  the  little  Church 
of  S.  Passera. 

10  m.  Magliana.  On  the  1.,  near  the 
Stat.,  at  the  point  where  the  Rly.  curves 
to  the  W.,  is  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli,  the 
site  of  the  Sacred  Grove  of  the  Fratres 
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Arvales,  a  congregation  of  priests, 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Acca  Larentia,  the 
nurse  of  Eomulus.  The  corporation 
continued  to  meet  at  least  until  the 
time  of  the  Gordians.  The  most  illus- 
trious personages  of  the  Republic  and 
tlio  Empire  were  enrolled  in  this 
brotlierhood,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  obtain  from  the  divinity  an  abundant 
lian-est  and  vintage  The  ruins  dis- 
covered in  the  Yigua  Ceccarelli  con- 
sist of  numerous  inscriptions,  with  the 
remains  of  a  small  temple,  over  which 
is  built  the  modern  Casino  of  the 
vineyard.  On  the  hill  alx)ve  was  the 
sacred  wood.  Beneath  it  was  subse- 
quently excavated  a  small  Christian 
cemetery,  wiiich  contained  tlie  bodies 
of  SS.  Simplicius,  Fundanus,  and  Vea- 
trix.  The  small  circular  temple  was 
dedicated  to  the7>ea  IJia,  the  divinity 
worshipped  by  tlie  Arvales.  The 
Sacred  Grove  wius  excavated  in  the 
15th  cent,  by  Fabrizio  Galletti,  and 
in  18G8  by' Prof.  Henzen,  of  the 
German  Institute,  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia.  A 
memoir  on  th.e  remarkable  discoveries 
then  made  has  been  published  by  Prof. 
Henzen  (>'<cavi  nel  Bosco  Sacra  del 
Fratelli  Ariali,  fol.  Roma,  1868),  with 
a  'i'(jpographic  Appendix,  by  (Jomm. 
Lanciani.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the 
Mu^eo  delle  Terme  (Rte.  21). 

An  inscription  found  here  in  1868 
records  the  murder  of  Julius  Timo- 
tlieus,  a  schfolmaater,  with  seven  of 
his  pupils,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iird  cent.  a.d. 

Just  beyond  ^fagliana,  on  the  rt., 
ria<'8  the  Monte  dflle  Piclm,  where  the 
geologist  will  be  able  to  study  the 
relations  of  the  plioetne  dei)Osits  to 
the  more  modem  diluvial  ones  con- 
taining bon<;s  of  the  f(wsil  elephant, 
rliinoceroH,  &c.,  in  the  extensive 
cuttings  made  for  the  railway.  In 
carrying  a  new  embankment  along 
the  river  were  discovered  some  curious 
Roman  constructions  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  the  Tiber. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Stat.,  on 
the  1.,  are  the  extensive  faim-buildiugs 


of  La  Magliana,  belonging  to  Signer 
Giorgi,  and  occupying  the  site  of  a 
Fraediurii  Manlianum.  They  enclose 
the  remains  of  a  Pontifical  resi- 
dence founded  towards  the  end  of 
the  loth  cent,  by  Sixtus  lY.,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Innocent  YIII.  and  Julius  II.  It 
became  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of 
several  Popes,  and  especially  of  Leo 
X.,  who  held  a  consistory  in  the  build- 
ing, and  there  caught  his  last  illness 
in  1521.  Pius  lY.  restored  the  court, 
with  its  beautiful  fountain.  Sixtus  Y. 
was  the  last  Pope  recorded  as  having 
lived  in  this  subm-ban  retreat,  which, 
after  the  16th  cent.,  was  abandoned 
to  farmers,  who  soon  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  fine  works  of  art  it 
once  contained,  including  the  'pari- 
menti  majolicati  for  which  it  was 
famous.  Some  of  the  frescoes,  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  but  greatly  injured, 
were  purchased  for  tlie  French  Go- 
vernment by  M.  Thiers,  in  1872. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  the  frescoes 
by  Spagna,  which  adorned  the  Con- 
sistorial  Hall,  representing  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  were  removed  to  the 
Picture  Gallery  at  the  Pal.  dei  Con- 
servator i  (Rte.  5). 

15  m.  Ponte  Galera  Junct.  Here 
we  quit  the  Civita  Vecchia  line  (Rte. 
58),  and  turn  1.  to 

19  m.  PORTO.  The  whole  place 
consists  of  the  Villa  Fallniicini,  now 
the  property  of  Prince  Torlonia,  to 
whom  the  country  aroiuid  l>elongs,  and 
the  Bishop's  Pa/rtce,  or  Castle,  fortified 
by  Cardinal  Roderigo  Borgia,  whose 
coat-of-arms  is  still  to  be  seen  above 
the  gate. 

liefore  reaching  the  farm-buildings 
of  the  Villa  is  a  large  circular  brick 
ruin  on  the  1.,  8uppo.sed  to  have  been 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Portumnus,  the 
divinity  of  ports  and  harbours.  From 
the  style  of  its  mas<^jnry  it  appears  to 
date  from  the  time  of  the  An t< mines ; 
beneath  it  are  vaulted  chambers  of 
good  masonry.  From  this  jioint 
<liv(;rge  (m  eilher  hand  two  lines  of 
wall,  which  formed   the   defences  of 
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the  town  towards  Rome  :  they  extend 
to  the  ancient  Port,  which  they  en- 
closed as  well  as  the  buildings  that 
surround  it.  Opposite  the  Villa 
I'allavicini,  on  the  1.,  close  to  the 
road,  has  been  placed  a  very  inter- 
esting inscription  discovered  on  the 
spot,  which  has  tlirown  much  light 
on  the  history  of  the  construction  of 
the  ancient  Tort.  It  states  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  inundations  with 
which  Rome  had  been  threatened  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  reaching  the  sea,  tlie  Emperor 
(/laudius  had  cut  new  channels  to  it 

in  A.D.  4G.  TI  .  CLAVDIVS  .  DRVSI  .  F  . 
CAESAK — AVG  .  GEllMANICVS  .  PONTIF  . 
MAX  .  —  TRIE  .  POTEST.  VI  .  COS  .  Ill  . 
DESIGN,  nil  .  IMP.  XII  .  PP — F0SSI8  . 
DYCTIS  .  A.  TIBERI  OPERIS  .  PORTVS — 
CAVSSA  .  EMISSISQVE  IN  .  MARE  .  VRBEM  . 
— INVNDATIONIS  PERICVLO  .  LIBERAVIT. 

A   short  way   beyond    this   we  pass 
under  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  so 
called  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
beneath,    opening    on   the    Port    of 
Trajan,  or  what  in  modern  language 
might  be  called  Trajan's  Dock.     A 
part  of   its    extensive    area    is  now 
reduced  to  a  marshy  state,  although 
preserving   its   hexagonal    form,  and 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  ruins  of 
buildings    which    formed   the   ware- 
houses, the  emporium  of  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Rome  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries,  represented  on  the  medals 
of  Trajan.      It    communicated  with 
the  Port  of  Claudius  (see  below)  on 
the    N.W.    side.      Its    circuit,    still 
nearly    entire,  measures  2400  yds. ; 
the  greatest  depth  of  the  water  in  it 
now  scarcely  reaches  10  ft.     Further 
on  between  the  Portus  Trajani  and 
Trajan's   canal  (now   the    Canale  di 
Fiumicino)  is  the  mediaeval  Castle,now 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  in  the  court  of 
which  are  numerous  ancient  inscrip- 
tions   and    fragments    of    sculpture 
discovered    in     the     neighbourhood. 
The  small  chapel  of  S.  Lucia,  formerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  offers  no- 
thing of  interest.    The  see  of  Porto  is 
one   of   the    six    suburban    cardinal 
bishoprics,  and  is  always  held  by  the 
Sub-Dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  gituation  of  Porto,  and    the 


great  hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was 
the  centre,  are  worthy  of  examination 
by  those  interested  in  the  engineering 
works  of  Imperial  Rome.f     Ostia,  the 
port  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period 
stood,  not  upon  its  present  site,  but 
where  the  ruins  are  seen  ^  m.  lower 
down   the   river.     Thence  the  Tiber 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
branch,  which,  from   the  increasing 
alluvial   deposits,  had  diminished  so 
much  in  depth  as  to  be  difficult  of 
navigation,  wliile  its  current  became 
so  impeded  by  the  extension  of  its 
delta    as    to     threaten     Rome    with 
inundation.     A  new  Port  and  a  more 
rapid   fall   of    the   river  to   the   sea 
became     necessary.      Projected     by 
Augustus,     tiiese     works    were    not 
executed  until  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
in  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.     The 
PoRTUS  Claudii  consisted  of  a  vast 
harbour  opening  directly  on  the  sea  to 
the  N.W.,  encircled  by  two  piers,  with 
a  breakwater,  to  protect  the  entrance, 
surmounted   by  a  lighthouse.     This 
Port,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  trade,  soon  became  too  small,  in 
consequence  of  which  an  inner  one 
was    commenced     by     Trajan,     and 
completed     about     a.d.     103.      The 
circuit  of  the  Claudian  Port  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  meadows  to  the  N. 
of    the  hexagonal    dock   of    Trajan. 
The  second  object,  an  increased  fall 
to  the  Tiber,  was  eff'ected  by  cutting 
canals,    through     which    its    waters 
reached  the  sea  in  a  direct  line  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  great  work  that  the 
above-mentioned  inscription  particu- 
larly refers. 

Under  Trajan  a  new  canal  from  the 
Tiber  was  substituted  for  the  old 
double  Fossae  Claudian ae;  this  forms 
the  N.  arm  of  the  river,  or  the  Fiumi- 
cino, which  extends  from  beyond  Porto 
to  the  sea,  and  is  now  the  only  navig- 
able one.  The  space  between  the  Fosm 
Trajani,  as  this  canal  was  called,  an'" 
the  Fiumara  Grande,  or  old  channr 
of  the  Tiber,  constitutes  the  alluvia. 

f  We  must  refer  such  persons  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  Fea,  Canina,  and  Lanciani,  le 
last  of  whom  superintended  the  excavations 
made  by  Prince  Torlonia  in  1866-1&70. 
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tract  calleil  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  name 
probably  derived  from  its  having 
been  granted  by  Constautine  to  the 
Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Ostia.  Opposite  to  Porto,  across  the 
canal  (no  ferry-boat),  is  S.  Ippolito, 
the  once  celebrated  cathedi-al  cliurcli 
of  Porto,  with  a  good  mediaeval  bell- 
tower  ;  scarcely  anything  remains  of 
the  Church,  which  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  first  bishops  of  the  see. 

22  m.  Fiumicinot  (Pop.  300)  owes  its 
foundation  to  Paul  V.,  wlio  in  1G12 
employed  Fantana   in   dredging  and 
repairing  the  Canal  of  Trajan,  and 
making  a  small  port.     It  now  forms 
the  harbour  of  Rome,  being  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  only  navigable  arm 
of    the    Tiller.      On    the    canal    are 
moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Rome.     Fiumi- 
cino is  a  good  deal  frequented  by  the 
Romans  in   May   during   the   quail- 
shooting    season,    when    these   birds 
arrive  here  in  immense  numbers  on 
tbeir  northern  migration.     At  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  vilhige  is  a  massive 
Tower,  built  in  1  ll'.i  by  Clement  XIV., 
and  commanding  a  fine  *Yiew  (apply 
to     the     custom-house     oflicer).       It 
was  then  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
which  had  receded  319  yds.  in  March, 
1858  (now  about  GoO).    On  its  summit 
is  a  lighthouse.     The  entrance  to  the 
river   is   narrow,   between   two   piers 
erected  on  piles.     On  the  bar  there  is 
seldom  above  G  ft.  of  water.     At  this 
">art  of  the  coast  the  land  gains  on  the 
iS,  at  the  rate  of  13  ft.  a  year. 
A  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  Canal 
aear  the  Rly.  Stat,  to  the  opposite  or 
S.bank,  on  which  is  a  large  dilapidated 
palace  of  the  Popes,  now  the  property 
of  Count  Beunicelli,  a  Church,  and  a 
dismantled  mediaeval  Tower,  which  in 
former  days  8t<X)d  also   on   the  sea- 
shore.     A  tolerable  road  leads  from 
the  bridge  to   (3  m.)  Odia  (lUe.  50), 
traversing  the  Isola  Sacra  and  crossing 
the  Tiber  by  ferry-boat,  at  Torre  Boac- 
ciaiui,  p.  448.     After  20  min.  a  path 
on    the  1.  leads    to  S.  Ipyolilo   (sec 
above);    but    pedestrians     must    be 
oaroful  to  follow  the  Stacciouata,  or 
t  See  Directory,  p.  309. 


railings,  as  the  cattle  on  the  island 
are  extremely  savage. 


ROUTE  56. 

FROM    ROME   TO   OSTIA,  BY    RAIL,   ROAD, 
OR  RIVER. 

The  Carriago-Road  is  most  conve- 
nient, especially  for  a  large  party. 
The  pedestrian  may  take  the  early 
train  to  Fiumicino  (Rte.  55),  and  walk 
thence  to  Ostia  in  an  hour,  crossing 
the  ferry. 

The  trip  by  Steamer  down  the 
Tiber  to  Ostia  is  very  interesting. 
The  banks  of  the  river  al)Ound  with 
ancient  Roman  quay  constructions; 
paved  roads,  and  tombs,  probably 
those  of  maritime  men,  of  which  there 
arc  good  specimens^?  on  the  rt.  bank, 
near  tlie  Capo  due  liami.  Opposite 
the  Casale  di  JJragoncello  are  fine  re- 
mains of  Roman  jetties,  in  stone  and 
reticulated  work ;  and  f^  m.  before  the 
Fiumicino  canal  the  ancient  buttress 
piers  on  the  rt.  bank  indicate  the 
mouth  of  Trajan's  channel.  The  descent 
takes  2h  hrs.,  and  the  return  3^,  when 
the  steamer  tows  no  vessels,  but  only 
makes  a  passenger-trip. 

Members  of  the  Roman  rowing 
clubs  {Canottieri  del  Tevere)  and  their 
friends  sometimes  row  down  to  Ostia 
with  4  or  G  oars  in  three  or  four  hours, 
and  afterwards  to  Fiumicino,  return- 
ing thence  to  Rome  by  evening  train. 
A  six-oared  boat  may  also  be  hired 
by  strangers  at  the  strand  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river,  just  below  the  Iron 
Bridge  (Rte.  22),  with  two  men  to 
bring  it  back,  for  about  30  fr.  (See 
p.  370). 

OsTiA  is  15  m.  from  Rome.  A  two- 
horse  carriage  to  go  and  return  in  tho 
same  day  may  be  hired  for  30  fr.    Tho 
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drive  each  way  will  occupy  2h  hrs., 
and  4  hrs.  at  least  should  be  spent 
amon<5  the  ruins.  Take  luncheon, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  include  Castel 
Fusano  in  the  same  day. 

The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta 
S.  Paolo,  passing  under  the  railway 
viaduct  about  .500  yds.  beyond  the 
gate,  and  follows  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Oppo- 
site the  basilica  of  St.  Paid,  a  cross- 
road to  the  Via  Appia  strikes  off  on 
the  1.,  and  soon  afterwards  tliat 
leading  to  the  Tre  Fontane.  In 
the  angle  between  the  latter  and  our 
present  road  have  been  discovered 
ruins  of  the  Vicus  Alexandria  tlie 
landing-place  of  the  great  obelisk  of 
Thothmes  IV.,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Constantius,  and  now  in  the  Piazza 
at  the  Lateran.  Tlie  hill  is  now 
crowned  with  a  fort. 

About  G  m.  from  the  centre  of 
Rome  is  the  Forio  delhi  Pozzolana,  from 
which  is  shipped  the  pozzolana  found 
in  great  quantities  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Nearly  a  mile  further  is  the 
Torre  di  Valle,  where  the  Rivus 
Albanus,  which  derives  its  source 
from  the  Emissarium  of  the  lake 
of  Albano  empties  itself  into  the 
Tiber.  Near  this  the  carriage-road  to 
Castel  Porziano,  Decimo,  and  Pratica 
branches  oif  on  the  1.  A  very  exten- 
sive plain  of  pasture-land  extends  on 
the  rt.  to  the  Tiber. 

9  m.  from  Rome,  before  reaching 
the  Osteria  di  Malafede,  we  cross  tlie 
Decimo,  a  considerable  stream  ;  and 
U  m.  further,  the  Ponte  della  Rifolta, 
an  ancient  viaduct  of  peperino,  resem- 
bling the  Ponte  di  Nono  (Rte.  46). 
It  'dates  probably  from  the  7th  cent, 
of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  pavement  preserved.  The 
road  now  ascends,  passes  the  Tenuta 
di  DrafjonceUo,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ficana,  and  gains  the  summit 
of  the  pliocenic 

12  m.  Monti  di  S.  Paolo,  from  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  over  tlie 
delta  of  the  Tiber  and  the  sea.     The 


pine-forest  on  the  1.  belongs  to  the 
estate  of  Castel  Fusano.  Then  follows 
modern  Ostia,  witli  its  fine  mediaeval 
castle ;  the  1.  branch  of  the  Tiber,  or 
Fiumara  Grande ;  and  the  Isola 
Sacra,  with  the  tower  of  S.  Ippolito. 
Fiumicino  is  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
the  north  channel,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are  Porto  and  the  remains  of 
Trajan's  harbour.  As  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  village  wo  traverse  on  an  em- 
bankment the  salt-marshes  (Stagno  di 
Ostia),  established  l>y  Ancus  Martins, 
•and  abounding  in  fish.  The  modern 
causeway,  built  on  the  line  of  the  old 
aqueduct,  crosses  the  marshes  extend- 
ing beyond  the  woods  of  Castel 
Fusano.  These  marshes,  together  with 
the  Stagno  di  Macearese  (Rte.  58), 
have  been  drained  by  the  Italian 
Government,  and  the  land  is  now  well 
cultivated  by  a  colony  of  peasants 
from  Ravenna,  under  a  system  well 
worth  the  attention  of  economists  and 
statesmen. 

OSTIAf  (Pop.  100),  now  a  miserable 
village,  is  situated  at  the  bend  of  a 
dry  channel  through  which  the  river, 
whose  course  has  been  diverted  about 
J  m.  W.,  originally  ran  E.  In  the 
curve  formed  by  this  bend  some  anti- 
quaries place  the  ancient  roadstead, 
while  others  recognise  it  in  the  semi- 
circular bank  of  sand  near  Torre  Boac- 
ciuna.  This  locality  is  historically 
famous  for  the  exploit  of  the  Cilician 
corsairs,  who  surprised  and  destroyed 
the  Roman  fleet  commanded  by  a 
consul  while  it  was  stationed  in  the 
harbour.  This  feat  is  well  known  by 
tlic  indignant  denunciation  of  Cicero 
in  his  oration  '  pro  Lege  Manilla : ' — 
Numquid  ego  Ostiense  ineommodum 
atque  illani  lahem  atque  ignominiam 
reipuhlicae  querar,  qiium  'prope  inspen- 
tantihus  vohis  rlassis  ea,  cui  consul 
populi  Rornani  praepositm  esset,a  prae- 
donihus  capta  atque  oppressa  est. 

Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque, 
although  melancholy,  sites  near  Rome ; 
and  during  the  summer  is  much 
afflicted  with  malaria.  It  was  founded 
by  Ancus  Martius  as  the  port  of  Rome 
and  for  many  centuries  was  the  plafie 
t  See  Directorj',  p.  370. 
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of  embarkation  of  important  expedi- 
tions to  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
Romnn   world.      Of  these   the    most 
remarkable  were  those  of  Scipio  Afri- 
caniis  to  Spain,  and  of  Claudins  to 
Britain.     There  were  also   extensive 
salt-i)its  here,  and  a  lar^e  Roman  ileet 
appears  to  liave  been  stationed  at  this 
port  in  B.C.  217.     Ostia  at  one  time 
contained  80,000  inhab.,    who  '  were 
Roman   citizens,   possessed   from  the 
first  of  the  full  rights  of  the  Roman 
fruncliise.' — B.      The  Port,   however, 
became     seriously     affected     by    the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  river;  and  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  the  channel  was 
almost  entirely  choked  up.      But  in 
8i)itc  of  the  removal  of  tho  harbour 
to   Porto,   the   fame  of    the    Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians  abun- 
dantly scattered  along  the  coast,  and 
the  crowds  of  people  wlio  frequented 
its  shores  for  sea-bathing,  sustained 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  for  some  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  growing  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Porto  gradually  led 
to  tho  ultimate-  decay  of  Ostia,  and 
in  the  time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost 
its   walls  and   was   all  but  deserted. 
It  grtidually  decreased  in  prosperity 
during  the  0th  and  7th  cent.,  and  in 
the    8th    cent,    was    completely   de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens.     In  order  to 
l»rotect  tlie  few  inhabitants  left  from 
further    incursions,   a    new    fortified 
town  was  founded  by  Gregory  IV.  in 
A.I).  830,  and  is  mentioned  in  ecclesi- 
astical documents  of  the  ])eriod  under 
the  name  of  Gregoriopolis.      Recent 
excavations  have  led  to  the  inf(;rence 
that  (4regoriopo]iH   stood  within    the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls,  towards  th(! 
I'orta  Romana,  in.stead  of  occui)yiiig, 
as  supposed  by  Nibby  and  other  topo- 
graphers, the    site  of  tho   mediaeval 
O.stia   which    still    remains.      In   tlie 
l)ontil[cate  of  Leo  IV.  (a.u.  847-850), 
it  became  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Saracen.s,  which  Rajiluud  has  re- 
presented in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 
For    many    centuries    Ostia    was    a 
po.sition   of  some  importance   in   the 
mediaeval    wars,  and  the;  poj»ulation 
appt^ars  to  have  bc^en  consideral>le  as 
lati;  as  1408,  when  it  was  besieged  and 


taken  by  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples, 
who  retained  it  until  1413.  The  forti- 
fications were  subsequently  repaired 
by  Martin  V.,  whose  arms  may  yet  bo 
seen  on  the  walls.  About  the  same 
time  Card.  d'Estoutcville,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  restored  the  town,  and 
probably  laid  tho  foundation  of  tho 
present 

Castle,  which  was  built  and  fortified 
by  his  successor,  Card.  Giuliano  della 
Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Samjallo,  who  lived  at  Ostia 
for  two  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Cardinal.     Tliis  picturesque   fortress 
consists  of  a  massive  circular  tower, 
surrounded    by  bastions,   which    arc 
connected  by  a  curtain  and  defended 
by  a  ditch.     The  arms  of  the  Della 
Rovere  family  are  still  seen  over  the 
gate.      Baldassare    Pcruzzi  was  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  interior  with 
frescoes ;  but  all  traces  of  his  works 
have   been    destroyed   by  damp   and 
neglect.     The  Castle  became  memor- 
able for  the  Cardinal's  gallant  defence 
in  1492-1404,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  landed  and 
occupied  it  in  the  previous  year.    Pius 
V.  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre   San    Michele   lower  down  the 
river.     Tho  Castle  was  conv(a'ted  in 
1880  into  a  Museum  for  the  exhibition 
of  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  found 
in   tho    ancient  city;  Init   these    ex- 
tremely valuable  collections  have  now 
been  most  unwisely  dispersed  among 
the  various  Museums  of  Rome.     Mo- 
dern Ostia, aft(;r the  deathof  Julius  II., 
gradually  declined,   and  was    finally 
ruined  in  1012,  when  Paul  V.r(;-opened 
the  rt.  branch  of  the  Tiber,  precisely 
as  the  ancient  city  liad  liectu  l»y  the; 
construction  of  th(!  port  of  Claudius. 

The  small  but  tasteful  Cathedral  of 
S.  Aurea  was  rebuilt  by  Card,  (hdla 
Rovere  from  tlie  designs  of  Jlarrio 
Foutelli  in  1497.  The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  was  founded  in  the  pontiiicate 
of  S.  Urban  I.  (.\.i).  220),  S.  Cyriacus 
having  Ix-en  its  iirst  bishop.  From 
thc!  earliest  tinn^s  the  I'ojie,  when  not 
in  jiriest's  orders  at  his  eleeti(jn,  was 
ordained  by  the  bishoi)  of  Ostia,  who  is 
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always  one  of  the  six  Cardinal  Priests, 
and  dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  The 
see  was  united  to  tliat  of  Yelletri  by 
Eugenius  III.  in  1150.  In  the  hall 
and  on  the  stairs  of  the  Bishop's  Palace 
are  some  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and  numerous  inscriptions,  both 
pagan  and  early  Christian,  discovered 
amongst  the  ruins  of  tlie  Roman  port. 
S.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustin, 
died  here  in  387. 

The  niagnificent  buildings  of  Ostia 
supplied  marbles  for  numerous  lime- 
kilns during  four  or  live  centuries  of 
spoliation    by    Popes    and    Princes, 
When  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  histo- 
rian, visited  Ostia,  with  Cosimo  de' 
Mediici,  they  found  the  villagers  occu- 
pied with  burning  an  entire  temple  into 
lime.     Regular  excavations  were  only 
begun  at  the  end  of  the   18th  cent. 
Among  the  earliest  explorers  were  our 
countrymen,  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  R. 
Fagan,  the  British  consul  at  Rome,  by 
whose  researches  the  well-known  bust 
of  the  young  Augustus,  the  Ganymede 
of    Phaedimus,    and   other   beautiful 
sculptures   in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
were  brought  to  light.     Pius  YI.  and 
YII.  enriched  theYaticau  INIuseum  with 
the  splendid  results  of  their  researches 
during  several  successive  years.    Card. 
Pacca,   then   bishop  of  the  see,  and 
Signer  Cartoni,  in  1824,  undertook  a 
series  of  excavations  on  the  W,  side  of 
modern  Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city.     The  result  was  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  inscriptions  and 
some    sarcophagi,   one  of  which,   in 
white  marble,  covered  wdth  good  re- 
liefs of  Diana  and  Endymion,  is  now 
at  Felix  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  T.  S.  Western.     The  other  mar- 
bles and  inscriptions  were  removed  to 
the  Vigna  Pacca,  outside  Porta  Caval- 
leggieri,  and  to  the  episcopal  Palace 
(see  above).    A  systematic  excavation 
of  the  ruins  was  inaugurated  in  1854 
by  Pius  IX.,  under  the  direction  of 
Yisconti.     The  Italian    Government 
bought  the  land  from  Prince  Aldo- 
brandini  in  1881,  and  has  entrusted 
the  work  of  exploration  successively 
to  Comm.  Rosa  and  Comm.  Lauciani. 

N.B, — It  is  better  to  explore  first 


the  W.  division  of  the  ruins,  returning 
to  the  Temple  of  Yulcan  for  luncheon, 
and  reserving  the  E.  portion  of  the 
city  for  the  afternoon.  The  carriage 
can  be  ordered  to  meet  the  traveller 
at  the  Tombs  beyond  the  Porta  Lau- 
rentina,  where  the  excursion  ends 
(see  Plan). 

Following  the  high  road  from  the 
Castle  and  turning  to  the  rt.,  we  reach 
in  5  min.  on  the  1.  a  gateway  leading 
into  the  Via  Ostiensis  (see  below). 
Continuing  along  the  road,  we  pass 
on  the  rt.  the  Farm  of  S.  Sebastiano, 
and  further  on,  to  the  1.,  the  Theatre, 
the  Temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  Mithraic 
Temple  (see  below).  The  white  build- 
ing on  the  rt.  is  the  Casone  del  Sale, 
where  lives  the  Custode  of  the  ruins 
(2-5  fr.,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  party).  Xearly  opposite  this  build- 
ing runs  to  the  1.  a  wide  street,  120 
yards  long,  with  an  arcade  of  brick- 
work on  either  side ;  upon  it  open 
several  shops,  uniform  in  scale  and  size, 
with  cornices  of  terra-cotta. 

Wc  now  reach  the  great  *Temple  of 
Vulcan,  a  fine  brick  structure,  of  th(; 
time  of  Hadrian,  raised  on  a  platform 
approached  from  the  S.  side  by  29 
steps.  Beneath  the  cella  are  extensive 
vaulted  chambers,  deriviug  light  from 
eight  loopholes,  the  lintels  of  which 
are  made  with  blocks  bearing  earlier 
inscriptions.  The  pavement  is  of  fine 
opus  spicatum.  The  threshold  of  the 
cella  is  formed  by  a  single  mass  of 
marmo  Affricano.  IG  ft.  long,  unfor- 
tunately injured  by  fire.  The  cella 
itself,  once  cased  in  slabs  of  coloured 
marbles,  has  on  each  side  three  niches 
for  statues.  The  altar  is  almost  entire. 
In  front  stood  an  hexastyle  pronaos 
of  fluted  columns  of  white  marble, 
about  3  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  the 
pavement  was  composed  of  slabs,  G  ft. 
long  and  3  wide.  The  huge  frag- 
ments of  entablature  scattered  around 
seem  to  belong  to  a  restoration  of  the 
temple  by  Septimius  Severus. 

S.  of  the  Temple  lay  the  Fomm, 
excavated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  cent.,  and  subsequently  filled 
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up  a2:ain.  It  was  siirroimded  on  three 
sides*  by  eipollino  columns,  8  ft.  in 
diameter;  the  length  of  the  parallelo- 
gram being  73  yds.,  the  width  about 
40. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  street  by 
which  we  reached  the  Temple  are 
several  warehouses,  Ostia  being 
famous  for  its  immense  granaries,  in 
which  the  yearly  supply  of  corn  for 
the  population  of  Rome  was  stored. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  picturesque 
eftect  of  these  beautiful  ruins,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  details.  On 
a  wall  between  two  doors,  there  is  a 
tablet  in  terra-cotta  mosaic,  a  sort  of 
advertisement  of  the  trade  of  the 
place.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a 
second  story,  from  whicli  we  gain  a 
good  view  of  the  adjacent  ruins. 

From  this  point  a  path  leads  S.W. 
in  5  min.  to  the  Thermae,  in  which 
have  been  excavated  several  piscinae 
and  cold  baths.  Marble  steps  line  the 
base  of  the  walls,  and  the  floors  of  the 
basins  are  of  black  and  white  mosaic 
representing  sea  monsters  and  nereids. 

The  ancient  road  following  the  em- 
bankment of  the  river  from  the  ware- 
bouses  has  been  carried  away  by  suc- 
c.'ssive  floods  and  the  encroachment 
of  the  stream.  The  modern  path  runs 
for  200  yds.  across  the  fields,  until  it 
falls  again  into  the  old  line,  which  may 
Ijo  called  the  Street  ofWharves.  On  the 
river-side  are  warehouses,  the  floors  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  thresholds  of  the 
doors,  are  raised  .3  ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street,  to  facilitate  the 
loading  of  carts.  On  the  opposite  side 
the  ruins  seem  to  belong  to  magazines 
for  the  reception  of  merchandise.  One 
of  these  is  a  well-preserved  *lioora 
12  yds.  long  and  10  wide,  with  six 
rows  of  large  earthen  oil-jars,  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  each  bearing  the  mark  of 
its  capacity ;  they  art;  all  sunk  deep 
into  the  sand.  Another  store,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  house,  is  vaulted 
over,  and  has  two  circular  openings 
for  elevators. 

About  300  yds.  further  down,  the 
street  bends  to  tin.'  !.,  increasing   in 


width  so  as  to  leave  a  spacious  side- 
Avalk.  Here  is  a  well-preserved  puteal 
of  marble,  the  lip  of  which  is  deeply 
marked  by  the  friction  of  bucket-ropes. 
The  water  of  the  well  is  excellent, 
notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  tho 
sandy  river. 

A  few  steps  further  is  the  postern 
entrance  to  the  *Imperial  Palace,  orna- 
mented with  columns  of  grey  granite 
and  eipollino.  Tliis  fine  building  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  TJiermae, 
which  Antoninus  Pius  is  known  to 
have  constructed  at  Ostia.  But  an 
inscription  discovered  by  Comm.  de 
Rossi,  in  the  manuscripts  of  Ennio 
Quirino  Visconti,  preserved  in  the 
Bibliothequc  Nationalc  in  Paris,  des- 
cribing the  grant  made  by  Commodus 
of  a  ground-room  of  the  imperial 
residence  at  Ostia,  for  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  small  Mithraeum  itself,  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  tlie  origin  and  purpose  of 
this  building. 

Tlie  state  entrance  opens  on  tho 
main  street,  which  led  from  the  Porta 
Romana  to  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
thence  to  the  sea.  But  the  present 
state  of  the  excavations  obliges  us  to 
commence  our  survey  at  the  opposite 
end.  The  plan  of  the  building  re- 
sembles exactly  that  of  the  larger 
dwellings  at  Pompeii.  The  vestibule 
(Ostium)  opens  on  a  little  atrium, 
having  on  each  side  bathing-rooms 
of  great  magnificence.  The  one  on 
the  1.  is  evidently  a  inscina,  or  cold 
swimming-bath,  with  steps  leading 
down  to  it.  TIk;  walls  Jiave  nine 
niches,  in  one  of  which  was  dis- 
covered the  finely  draped  female 
statue  in  tlie  Braccio  Nuovo,  restored 
as  Ceres.  The  apndi/ferium,  between 
tlie  piscina  and  the  atrium,  su})portcd 
by  columns  of  giallo  antico,  had  a 
polychrome  mosaic  pavement  of  great 
beauty,  some  specimens  of  which  arc 
now  preserved  in  tlu;  Latciran  IMuseum. 
On  the  rt.  are  liot  (U-  vapour  Ijaths, 
having  numerous  earthen  i)ip(s  built 
into  the  walls  communicating  with  the 
hypocaiistum,  or  heating  apparatus, 
beneath.  On  the  floor  of  these  hot-air 
(•liaiiil)(;rs   are  good   monaics  of  genii 
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riding    upon    dolphins,   sea-monsters 
and  gladiators. 

The  bathing  apartments  open  on  a 
large  peristylium,  surrounded  with 
columns  of  brickwork,  coated  with 
stucco.  The  mosaic  in  the  centre  re- 
presents the  plan  of  a  labyrinth,  en- 
closed by  battlemented  walls,  with  a 
tower  at  each  corner,  and  four  gates. 
In  the  middle  of  the  labyrinth  is  the 
lighthouse  of  Porto.  On  the  S.  side 
is  a  small  fountain,  and  near  it  the 
entrance  to  the  fauces,  leading  from 
the  peristylium  to  the  atrium,  which 
was  decorated  with  Corinthian  pillars 
of  granite  and  a  semicircular  fountain. 
Near  the  doorway  of  the  principal 
vestibule  is  a  terra-cotta  relief,  built 
into  the  wall,  representing  Silvanus 
Dcndrophorus,  the  protecting  divinity 
of  lloman  houses.  Between  the  atrium 
and  the  peristylium,  on  the  1.  of  the 
fauces,  is  the  Mithraeum,  discovered 
'in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  same  for  w^hich  Commodus 
granted  room  in  his  palace.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  oblong  room  with  a 
niche  at  the  extremity,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Caius  Caelius  Heu- 

MAEROS    AnTISTES     IIUJUS     LOCI,    wllO 

erected  it  de  sua  Fecunia.  The  niche 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
On  each  side  of  the  altar  were  found 
statues  of  priests  of  Mithras,  with 
Mithraic  reliefs:  in  front  is  the  cir- 
cular depression  which  received  the 
blood  of  the  sacrificed  victims.  On 
the  mosaic  floor  is  a  double  inscription 
to  the  divinity  by  L.  Agrius  Calendio, 
who  lived  a.d.  162,  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Several  painted  chambers  have  been 
opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  :Mith- 
raeum,  and  on  a  staircase  leading  to 
an  upper  story  a  niche  with  a  coloured 
mosaic  of  Silenus,  now  in  the  Jjateran 
Museum. 

\V.  of  the  Palace,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  lane,  are  some 
huge  vaults,  with  an  arcade  in  the 
front,  of  good  opus  quadratum,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Navalia,  or  arsenal, 
constructed  or  restored  by  C.  Marcius 
Censorinus,  praetor  of   Ostia,  a.u.c. 


417,  and  represented  on  one  of  his 
coins.  The  foundations  are  built  at  a 
depth  of  G  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Between  the  Navalia  and  the 
Torre  Boacciana  arc  extensive  but 
shapeless  ruins,  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
tiraius  Severus,  who  also  opened  the 
Via  Severiana,  leading  from  Ostia  to 
Laurentum,  Ardea,  Antiura,  and  Ter- 
racina.  This  district  was  excavated 
by  Mr.  Pagan  in  1797,  when  the 
fine  statues  of  Fortune  and  Antinous 
(Braccio  Nuovo),  the  three  figures  of 
Mercury,  the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius 
and  Antoniims  Pius,  the  busts  of 
Lucius  Verus,  Tiberius,  and  Com- 
modus, the  Hygeia,  and  the  semi- 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  were  dis- 
covered. The  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  Torre  Boacciana  commands  the 
course  of  the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by 
which  Aeneas  is  said  to  have  entered 
Latium.  The  well-known  description 
of  Virgil  still  applies  to  the  locality 
in  all  respects. 
Jamquo  rubcsccbat  radiis  maro,  ct  actherc  ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutca  bigis : 
Cum  vcnti  posucro,  omnis  quo  rcpentc  rosodit 
Flatus,  ot  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonsac. 
Atque  hie  Aeneas  iiigcntrm  ox  aequoro  luciina 
Prospicit.  Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiboriuus  amuouo, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  multi  liavus  arena 
In    mare   prorumpit:    variac  circumquc  su- 
pra quo 
Assuetac  ripis  volucres  et  fluminis  alvco 
Aethcra  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoqiic  volabant. 
Floctcrc  iter  soclis,  terracquo  advertcrc  proras 
Imperat,  et  lactus  lluvio  succcdit  opaco. 

Aen.  vii,  25. 

[Ferry  hence  to  the  Isola  Sacra 
(Kte.  .55).] 

About  a  mile  below  the  Torre  Boac- 
ciana rises  the  octagonal  Torre  di  San 
Michele,  built   in  1569   by  Pius  V., 

now  a  lighthouse. 

Eeturning  to  the  house  of  the  cus- 
todc,  and  bearing  to  the  rt.,  we  i)as8 
the  ruins  of  a  largo  Private  House, 
with  a  peristylium  of  tufa  columns, 
once  covered  with  painted  stucco. 
The  square  loom  opening  on  the  S.  of 
the  corridor  is  considered  to  be  a 
summer  triclinium. 

We  now  reach  the  excavations  of 
1885-86,  which  were  intended  to  un- 
cover a  space  220  yds.  long,  separating 
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the  Theatre  from  the  Temple  of  Vul- 
can. About  half  the  work  was  accom- 
J)li^^hetl,  revealing  just  an  acre  of  the 
ancient    city.     The     buildings     dis- 


covered are  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying i)lans,  in  tbc  index  of  which 
are  also  specified  the  principal  details 
of  each  construction. 


BU1LDIKG8   DISCOVEKED   IN    18SG   BETWEEN    THE   THEATIJE    AND   TEill'LE   OF 

VULCAN   (ostia). 

A.  House  probably  of  L.  Apuleius  Marcellus. 
J  5.  2^Iithraic  Temple. 

C.  Four  tetrastylc  temples  on  the  same  terrace. 
1>.  Workshops. 

E.  .Street  and  Piazza. 

F.  Ancient  piscina  used  as  corn  store  under  the  Empire. 


M.in-. 

Proliiyium 

Atrium. 

liiipluvium. 

Tabliiium. 

Latrina.' 


h.  r»cdroom.s. 
i.  Mosaii;  pavement, 
k.   Mosaic  of  .\aiads  on  Sea  Horses. 
1.  Kitchen  with  passage  leading  to 
Mithraeum. 


The  *Mitliraic  Temple  (locked)  is  an 
csp(cially  interesting  discovery,  and 
although  it  is  to  Ix;  (leplored  that  all 
this  quarter  of  the  ancient  city  f^hould 


have  lx;en  ])reviously  excavated,  in 
tiie  time  of  Pins  VI.,  when  the  chief 
objects  of  art  and  antiquity  wore  ab- 
stracted, still  \»-'o  must  feci  grateful  to 
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the  directors  of  these  researches  for 
covering  uj)  this  mysterious  place  of 
worship  again,  without  allowing  the 
emblematic  mosaic  pavement,  benches, 
and  walls  to  be  injured. 

It  is   12   yds.    long    and   5   wide. 


'  The  whole  of  the '  ground  plan  is 
in  black  and  white  mosaic.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance  is  a  figure  of 
the  Summer  Solstice,  June  22,  with 
a  crow  at  his  feet.  On  the  left  is 
the   Winter    Solstice,   December   i'2. 


THEATRE   OF   OSTIA.      FORUM   AND   TEMPLE  OF   CERES. 


Theatre. 

22.  Post  sccna  with  cemented  pavement. 

23.  Massive  tufa  wall  of  the  scena. 

24.  Suggestum  of  the  .'?cena  ornamented  with 

niches. 

25.  Corridors    dividing    the    scena    from   the 

cavea. 

26.  Marble  parapets. 

27.  Central  Ambulacrum. 

28.  Pedestals  of  statues   used  to  strengthen 

the  corridor  walls. 

29.  Cemented  room  used  as  a  sepulchral  vault 

in  16th  cent. 

30.  Stairs  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

cavea. 

31.  Room  in  which  a  statue  of  a  goddess  was 

found. 

32.  Semicircular  Ambulacn;m. 


Forum  and  Temple  of  Ceres. 

1.  Temple  of  Ceres. 

2.  Pronaos  with  bases  and  capitals. 

3.  Water-channel. 

4.  Later  chamber. 

5.  Marble  flags  covering  water-channel. 

6.  Site  appropriated  to  the  Peregrini. 

7.  Fountain. 

8.  Travertine  channel  round  the  area. 

9.  Site  of  pedestal  of  P.  Aufidius. 

10.  Site  of  statue  of  P.  Aufidius. 

11.  Cemented  path  from  Theatre  to  Temple. 

12.  S.  side  of  marble  colonnade. 

13.  E.  and  W.  sides  of  brick  colonnade  divided 

by  transverse  walls  into  chambers. 

14.  Leaden  pipe  with  inscriptions. 
16,  17.  Chambers  containing  altars. 

15.  18,  19,  20,  21.  Chambers  used  £S  offices  by 

various  guilds. 


At  the  entrance  on  this  side  is  a  well 
for  baptizing  the  candidates,  and 
opposite  the  dagger,  the  symbol  of 
death  to  those  who  divulged  the 
secrets.  The  black  and  white  mosaic 
flooring  is  divided  off  into  seven  por- 


tions, the  steps  iaken  by  the  initiated 
to  gain  the  full  secrets  of  the  mys- 
teries. These  steps  were  known  by 
the  following  names  : — Corax,  Cry- 
phius,  Perses,  Leo,  Heliodromos, 
Pater,  and,  finally,  Pater  Patrum.     On 
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the  base  of  the  seats  are  the  six  great 
planets,  which  revolve  round  the  sun, 
thus  representing  the  days  of  the 
week — the  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  and  Yenus. 
On  the  seats  themselves  are  repre- 
s»^utt'd  on  either  side  the  symbols  and 
stars  of  each  six  months,  that  is,  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac' 

Passing  on  the  1.  the  foundations  of 
four  small  Temples  in  a  row,  the  last 
of  which  has  an  altar  inscribed 
Veneri  sacrum,  we  come  to  the 
♦Theatre  mentioned  in  the  '  Acta  INIar- 
tyrum '  as  the  spot  near  which  SS. 
Quiriacus,  Archelaus,  and  Maximus, 
together  witli  many  early  Christians, 
suffered  martyrdom.     The  walls  sup- 


porting the  cavea,  discovered  in  1880, 
are  of  brick  and  reticulated  work, 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  founda- 
tion may  be  attributed  to  the  time 
of  Agrippa,  its  first  restoration  to 
Hadrian,  its  almost  entire  reconstruc- 
tion to  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla,  and  its  final  hurried  patching 
up  to  Honorius.  There  are  traces 
of  the  primitive  construction  in  tlie 
scena,  in  the  corridor  which  divides 
it  from  the  orchestra  and  scats,  and 
in  the  portions  round  the  hemicycle. 
These  portions  resemble  the  best  style 
of  brick  and  tuf  i  work  of  the  Augustan 
age  in  the  Capitol.  The  stage  was  of 
wood  supported  on  cross  walls  of 
brick,  in  excavating  which  many 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
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Summer  Solstice. 

Winter  S<jlstico. 

VeiiiLs. 

Mars. 

Saturn. 


tions  wen-  found.  Portions  of  an  in- 
scription bf-ar  the  name  of  Agrippa 
Cos.  Of  Hadrian's  restoration  few 
traces  remain  ;  but  many  fragments 
of  ii  murblc  inscription,  in  honour 
of  Septimius  Srveriis,  10  ft.  long, 
were  found  unilcr  and  around  tho 
iir.h  over  which  it  was  originally 
placed,  pr(»bubly  a.d.  10»;-197. 

Tlie  rrstorutions  of  Honorius,  espe- 
(;ially  in  the  carea,  are  in  tin;  svorst 
style,  but  it  is  to  this  period  that  wo 
owe  the  preservation  of  no  fewer  than 
10  marble  pedestalsof  statues  bearing 
interesting  inccrijjtions,  chiffly  from 
commeicial  or  industrial  guilds  of  the 
city  to  their  patrons  or  superiors. 

In  tiie  iiurried  repairs  of  the  .Itli 
cent,  these  solid  blocks  were  em- 
ployed to  prop  up  the  central   arch 

[Rome.'} 


F.  .Tupiter. 

G.  Mercury. 
H.  The  Moon. 

a-b.  Seats. 

c.  Well  for  baptizing  candidates. 

giving  entrance  to  the  theatre,  and 
the  vaulted  corridor  leadinjr  from  the 
arch  to  the  oichcstrn.  E.  of  the 
Theatre  are  the  New  Baths,  exca- 
vated in  1891,  with  some  fine  lem-  ins 
of  mosaic  pavement.  In  J  rout  of  the 
Theatre  stretches  the 

Forum  of  Ceres,  n  piazza  about  80 
yds.  S({uare,ori;;inally  surroundoii  with 
an  arcade,  the  intercolumniations  of 
which  were  made  use  of  as  meeting- 
places  or  offices  of  various  c^)n)mer- 
cial  guilds,  especially  connected  with 
the  C(»rn  trade  Those;  most  frc^quently 
mentioned  in  the  recently  discovered 
inscriptions  are  tin;  M<nmre»  /rumen' 
fan'i,  also  in  cr)nnection  with  the 
name  of  Satictissimae  Cererin. 

In  these  echolae,  or  guild  meeting 

2  o 
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rooms,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum, 
are  some  mosaic  scrolls  on  the  pave- 
ment wliich  give  the  denominations 
of  their  occupants.  Such  are  No.  18 
(sec  plan)  of  the  Telonarii,  or  excise 
corps  of  Ostia  and  Porto. 

1 9 — Navicular  iorum  Lignariorum, 
or  wood-bargemen.  Under  the  in- 
scription is  represented  the  Pharos  of 
Ostia  between  two  barques,  one  under 
sail,  and  the  other  closc-liauled. 

20 — Other  Naviculariiy  of  unknown 
occupation. 

21 — Mensores  Frumentarii\  or  corn 
measurers,  whose  occupation  is  indi- 
cated by  a  vignette  of  a  figure  measur- 
ing a  bushel  of  corn. 

On  the  opposite  or  W.  side  of  the 
Forum,  the  chamber  15,  occupied  by 
a  guild  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
was  distinguished  by  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment representing  a  gladiator.  On 
either  side  of  his  helmet  was  the 
inscription : — 

SPLENDO  R  •  L  •  T 

At  each  end  of  the  S.  colonnade  is 
a  chamber  (16  and  17),  with  an  altar  of 
masonry  opposite  the  entrance  and 
marble  benches  on  the  sides.  In  that 
on  the  W.  (16),  belonging  to  the  guild 
of  Sacomarii,  or  official  weighers,  was 
found  a  *marble  altar,  beautifully 
sculptured,  now  in  the  Mnseo  delle 
Terme.  Ancient  depredators  had  rifled 
this  chamber  long  ago,  but  fortu- 
nately a  fallen  mass  of  masonry  had 
hidden  this  exquisite  altar  from  their 
sight.  On  the  S.  side,  adjoining  the 
scena  of  the  theatre,  are  four  pilasters, 
and  four  marble  columns  10|  ft.  high. 
On  the  other  sides  the  columns  were 
of  brick,  stuccoed  and  grooved. 

Temple  of  Ceres. — In  the  centre  of 
the  Forum,  opposite  the  axis  of  the 
Theatre,  are  the  remains  of  a  Temple 
in  antis,  27  yds.  by  12.  The  walls  of 
the  cella  are  truncated  near  the  level 
of  the  pavement,  which  was  covered 
with  marble  flags.  The  altar  at  the 
end  wall  was  rich  in  marble  orna- 
ments. The  cella  was  surrounded 
lengthways  by    two    steps    or   seats. 


A  door  17  ft.  wide  opens  on  to  a 
jpronaos  with  two  pilasters  and  two 
columns,  of  which  the  bases  and  one 
capital  remain.  The  marble  steps, 
probably  16  in  number,  are  missing; 
the  height  of  the  stylobate  is  7  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  Forum.  In- 
scriptions found  in  Ostia  mention  the 
erection  or  restoration  of  seven  temples 
— those  of  Vulcan,  Venus,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Fortune,  Ceres,  Hope,  and 
Father  Tiber.  In  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  P.  Lucilius  Gamala  erected 
a  temple  here  to  Ceres  at  his  own 
expense — Aed.  Cereri  suapecunia  con- 
stituit. 

In  the  closed  building  on  the  E. 
were  quartered  the  Vigiles,  or  police- 
men, to  whom  was  entrusted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  warehouses  from  robbery 
or  fire.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  contains  an  Augusteum,  with  a 
beautiful  set  of  inscribed  pedestals. 
Hero  also  is  a  good  Mosaic  pave- 
ment in  admirable  condition,  and  on 
the  walls  are  numerous  graffiti. 

Continuing  along  the  road,  we  pass 
on  the  1.  the  Farm  of  S.  Sebastiano, 
and  turn  back  to  the  rt.  through  a 
wicket.  Here  we  come  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  Via  Ostiensis,  lead- 
ing to  Kome  and  lined  with  tombs 
on  each  side.  On  the  1.  are  two  huge 
marble  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  cent., 
which  belonged  to  Sextus  Carminius 
Parthenopaeus,  a  Decurion  of  Ostia, 
and  T.  Flavius  Verus.  In  front  of 
the  T'ortti  Komana,  of  which  only  the 
threshold  and  the  base  of  the  jambs 
remain,  is  a  square,  ornamented  with 
a  semicircular  fountain.  Another 
fountain  is  seen  84  yds.  within  the 
gate.  At  the  corner  of  the  street 
leading  from  this  square,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Laurentum  (Castel  Fusano), 
are  the  ruins  of  a  small  building,  with 
rows  of  celiac  and  coarse  mosaic  pave- 
ment, once  occupied  by  a  military 
guard,  as  shown  by  some  tabulae  luso- 
riae  dug  up  on  the  spot.  Proceeding 
\V.,  the  pavement  of  the  main  street 
leading  to  the  Forum  of  Vulcan  is 
well  preserved  ;  under  it  runs  a  large 
leaden  pipe,  for  water,  impressed  with 
the  mark  Colonorum  coloniae  Ostiensis, 
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On  the  rt.  are  shops  and  private 
dwellings,  not  yet  excavated.  On  the 
1.  runs  the  mediaeval  wall  of  Gre- 
goriopolis,  built  with  fragments  of 
every  description,  filling  up  the  open- 
ings of  doors  and  shops  of  the  old 
Roman  houses.  J  m.  from  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  a  path  branches  otl'  S.E,  to  tlie 
area  and  Temple  of  Cybele.  This 
area,  or  Campus  Sacer,  has  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  with  a  porticus  of  brick 
columns  on  the  S.  side.  Near  the 
well  of  reticulated  work,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  porticus,  there  is 
a  small  recess,  with  a  raised  step  in 
the  centre,  on  which  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Atys,  now^  in  the  Lateran, 
and  the  bronze  statuette  of  Venus 
Clotho,  were  discovered  in  18G9.  The 
substructions  of  the  temple  are  seen 
at  the  opposite  end,  behind  which  is 
the  Schola,  a  triangular  open  space, 
with  seats  round  the  walls,  and  an 
altar  in  the  centre  painted  red.  The 
Metroon,  or  meeting-place  of  the  Cane- 
phori  Ostlenses,  was  discovered  in  the 
same  year,  on  the  side  of  the  campus 
mcer,  facing  the  porticus.  Its  mosaic 
pavement  was  ornamented  with  em- 
blems and  mystic  representations  of 
the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  goddess; 
the  inscriptions  commemorating  many 
offerings  of  silver  statuettes  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museum  in  the  Castle. 
Coming  back  to  tiie  road,  wiiicii  is 
lined  with  tahernae,  we  see  the  found- 
ations of  the  Porta  Lnurfutiua. 
Beyond  the  gate  are  several  tombs 
and  columbaria,  which,  although  dis- 
covered in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, are  now  much  dilapidated. 
From  this  point  a  road  h.-ads  1.  to  (ii 
m.)  Ostia,  rt.  to  (I  m. )  T(jrre  Boucciaua, 
with  its  ferry  (Rte.  55). 

A  carriaG;e-road  leads  8.  from  Ostia 
to  ('I  in.)  Castel  Fusano,  a  castellated 
;asino  of  the  Chigi  family,  prettily 
lituated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  forest 
'Adm.,  p.  [H8J).  Tiio  Casino  was  Ijuilt 
n   the    17th   cent,   by  tho   Murcheso 

I->acchetti,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
he  fortitied  country  seats  of  that 
>criod.  In  order  to  prottjct  ittroin  tlio 
ncursions  of  the  pirates  it  has  low 
owers    at    the  angles    pierced  with 


loopholes,  and  the  staircase  in  tho 
interior  is  so  narrow  that  only  one 
person  can  ascend  at  a  time.  On  the 
summit  are  remains  of  stone  figures 
of  sentinels,  placed  there  originally  to 
deceive  the  pirates  ])y  an  appearance 
of  protection.  The  apartments  are  ten- 
anted only  during  a  few  weeks  in  the 
spring.  In  the  last  century  the  pro- 
perty was  sold  by  the  Sacchetti  family 
to  Prince  Chigi,  and  is  now  leased  to 
the  King.  A  tine  avenue  leads  through 
the  forest  to  tlie  shore,  paved  with 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken 
from  the  Via  Severiana.  It  is  exactly 
a  mile  long,  with  eight  termini ;  the 
space  betw'een  them  representing  a 
Roman  stadium.  Some  remains  of 
foundations  are  still  visible,  and  two 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  limits  of 
Laurentum  and  Ostia,  which  stood  on 
the  bridge  separating  these  territories, 
are  built  into  the  wall  of  the  farm- 
house. The  name  of  the  Emperor  in 
whose  reign  they  were  set  up  is  care- 
fully efl'aced  ;  but  from  his  dignities, 
left  intact,  they  can  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Cams  or  Carinus  (a.d.  284). 
The  woods  on  each  side,  consisting 
chiefly  of  stone-pines  and  ilex,  abound 
in  game.  Unfortunately  a  higli  sand- 
bank at  its  extremity  intercepts  the 
view  of  the  sea.  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest. 

Castel  Fusano  may  be  safely  visited 
in  the  spring  ;  in  summer  and  autumn 
it  swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not 
free  from  malaria.  Towards  tho  S. 
extends  a  vast  plain,  protected  from 
the  ^Mediterranean  by  a  sandy  barrier 
planted  with  fine  woods. 
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ROUTE  57. 

OSTIA  TO  PORTO  d'ANZIO — BRIDLE 
PATH. 

S.E.  of  Ostia  extends  the  Laurentine 
Forest  {Selva  Laurentina),  skirting 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
an  almost  uninterriipted  line  for  nearly 
60  ni.  It  spreads  inland  to  the  dis- 
tance of  3  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
abounds  with  buffaloes  and  wild  boars. 
The  liorseman  may  make  his  way 
through  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  forest  from  Castel  Fusano,  and 
ride  along  the  sands  to  Tor  Paterno. 
This  district  is  utterly  deserted,  except 
by  sportsmen  or  charcoal-burners, 
whose  fires  are  seen  among  the  dense 
thickets  of  the  forest : 

Bis  senos  pepigere  dies,  et,  pace  sequestra 
Per  sylvas  Teucri  mixtique  inipune  Latini 
Erravere  jugis.     Fcrro  souat  icta  bipenni 
Fraxlnus ;  evertunt  actas  ad  sidera  pinus ; 
llobora.nec  cuneis  et  olentem  scindere  cedrum, 
Ifec    plaustris    cessant   vectare    gementibiis 
ornos.  ^en.  xi.  133. 

A  tolerable  road,  following  the  track 
of  tlie  ancient  Via  Severiana,  leads 
from  Castel  Fusano  to  (7  m.) 

Torre  Paterno,  a  solitary  tower, 
distant  about  ^  m.  from  the  sljore,  in- 
habited by  a  few  soldiers  of  the  coast- 
guard. Italian  antiquaries  for  some 
time  identified  this  spot  with  the  site 
of  Lalrei^tl-m,  the  most  ancient 
capital  of  Latium,  founded  70  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  as  the  reeidence  of 
Latinus  when  Aeneas  landed  on  his 
arrival  in  Italy.  More  recent  topo- 
graphers reject  that  opinion,  and  fix 
the  site  of  Laurentum  at  the  farm  of 
Capocotia,  3  m.  inland,  which  corre- 
sponds better  with  the  description 
of  Virgil,  the  '  Ardua  jMoenia '  and 
the  '  Vasta  Talus '  beneatii,  in  the 
12th  book  of  the  Aeneid.  Torre 
Paterno  stands  on   the  ruins  of  an 


ancient  villa,  which  there  is  some 
reason  for  regarding  as  tliat  to  which 
Commodus  was  sent  by  his  physicians 
at  the  time  of  the  great  phigue  in 
Rome  (a. I).  187).  The  scent  from  the 
large  woods  of  laurel  and  bay  trees 
was  supposed  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  malarisi.  Near  this 
also  is  tlie  site  of  Pliny's  Lattrtn- 
tininn,f  which  he  describes  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  in  his  letter  to 
Gallus  (ii.  17).  The  old  brick  tower, 
which  still  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
from  all  jjarts  of  the  Alban  hills,  was 
a  place  of  some  strength  even  in  recent 
times,  and  was  dismantled  by  English 
cruisers  in  1809.  The  marshy  ground 
round  Capocotta  is  still  remarkable 
for  its  frogs,  whose  ancestors  were 
celebrated  by  3Iartial  as  the  solo 
inhabitants  of  the  coast : — 

An  Laurentiuo  turpes  in  littore  rauas, 
Et  satius  tenucs  ducere,  credis,  avos  ? 
£p.  X.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  practicable 
for  carriages,  leads  N.  from  Torre 
Paterno  to  (20  m.)  Rome  by  the  ancient 
Via  Laurentina,  passing  through 
(5  m.)  Porcigliano,  where  there  is  a 
royal  villa  with  good  preserves  for  the 
shooting  season.  The  road  continues 
thence  to  the  (3  m.)  Osteria  di  Mai- 
passo.  The  ancient  pavement  is  per- 
fect for  several  miles,  but  the  roots  of 
trees  have  displaced  many  of  the  large 
polygonal  blocks.  There  is  another 
but  longer  route  through  Decinia, 
avoiding  Porcigliana,  and  joining  the 
first  road  at  the  Osteria  di  Malpasso ; 
and  a  third  from  Porcigliano  to  the 
(4  m.)  Osteria  di  Malafede,  on  ihe 
high  road  from  Rome  to  Ostia  (Rte. 
56). 

From  Torre  Paterno  a  guide  should 
be  taken  through  the  forest  to  (1^  hrj 
Fratica,  as  the  tracks  of  charcoal- 
burners  are  not  always  clear  between 
the  two  places. 

Pratica  (310  ft.)  is  distant  about 
18  m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  7  from  Ardea.     Jt  is  the  modern 

f  See  Burn's  '  Kome  and  the  Canipagna,' 
p.  411,  wliere  the  letier  is  translated,  and  a 
plan  ol  the  Villa  engraved. 
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representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinr-si, 
founded  by  Aeneas  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Laurentum.  It  is  situated 
on  a  strip  of  table-land,  about  650 
yds.  long  by  130  broad,  connected 
with  the  plain  by  a  natural  bridge  of 
rock.  The  modem  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Civitas  Fatrica,  or  Patras,  as  it 
is  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments in  the  4th  cent.  Perhaps  this 
name  records  the  Patris  Dei  Indi- 
getiii,  the  title  by  which  the  Heroum 
was  dedicated  to  Aeneas  after  he 
disappeared  in  the  Numicus.  Only 
a  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city 
walls  may  be  traced.  Pratica  has  a 
scanty  and  fluctuating  population,  as 
the  place  is  heavily  afHicted  with 
malaria.  The  baronial  mansion  of 
the  Borghese  family,  built  in  the  17th 
cent.,  contains  a  few  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot,  which  place 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan 
city.  Its  lijfty  tower  commands  a 
most  imjiosing  panorama. 

Half-way  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  we  cross  the  Rio  Torfo,  iden- 
tified by  modern  authorities  with  the 
classical  Numicus  (or  Numicius)  in 
which  Aeneas  wasdrowried.  Towards 
its  mouth  this  torrent  forms  a  large 
marshy  tract.  Virgil  commemorates 
the  'fontis  stagna  Numici ' ;  and  Ovid, 
describing  the  fate  of  Anna  Perenna, 
mentions  the  same  marshes  : — 

Corniger  hanc  capidis  rapuisse  Numicius  uudis 
(Jreditur  et  stagiiiB  occoluisse  suis. 

Fasti,  iji.  647. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  tliis  stream  is  the 
Campo  Jeminiy  a  plain  in  which  anti- 
quaries place  the  site  of  the  great 
sanctuaries  of  ancient  Latium,  the 
lucus  Patris  Indigetis,  the  temple  of 
Anna  Perenna,  the  AphrmliHiuin,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Venus  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes.  About 
3  m.  "\V.,on  the  sea-shore,  is  the  Torre 
Vajanint,  where  several  Hcuijitnres 
were  found  in  17f>4,  including  a  statue 
of  Venus  in  Greek  marble,  wiiich  was 
carried  to  England.  The  Roman 
Emperors  kei)t  an  efctablishment  for 


breeding  elephants  in   the   territory 
between  Ardea  and  Laurentum. 

Ardea  f  (Pop.  100)'  still  retains  the 
'mighty  name  '  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli : — 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis ;  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardei 
nomeu.  Aen.  vii.  411. 

Its  Citadel  occupied  the  crest  of  a 
lofty  rock,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  insu- 
lated by  deep  natural  ravines  except 
at  one  point  on  the  E.,  where  it  is 
united  to  the  table-land  by  an 
isthmus,  in  wiiich  are  deep  ditches 
and  some  lofty  mounds  resembling 
the  agger  of  Servius  TulliusatRome. 
The  entrance-gate  is  under  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Palazzo  Cesarini,  to 
which  family  the  country  around 
belongs.  On  the  edge  of  tlie  rock 
forming  tiie  boundary  of  the  modern 
village  still  exist  good  remains  of  the 
citadel  walls  and  a  later  tower.  The 
walls  are  of  tufa  blocks,  put  together 
without  cement,  and  are  among  the 
earliest  examples  of  this  construction. 
They  enclose  some  scanty  ruins  of 
drains,  and  several  rock-tombs.  Lower 
down  are  some  columns,  and  the 
platform  of  a  Temple.  The  circuit 
of  the  walls  may  be  made  in  ^  hr. 
In  the  ravine  surrounding  the  city 
are  numerous  sei)ukliral  chambers 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock  ;  here  were 
found  most  of  the  curious  Ardeau 
terra-cotta  sculptures  in  the  Campana 
collection  at  Paris.  Ardea,  as  the 
capital  of  Turnus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  tlie  Aeneid.  It  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum  it 
afforded  to  Camillus  during  his  exile ; 
he  defeated  lirennus  and  the  (iauls 
beneath  its  walls,  and  was  residing 
there  when  he  was  elected  dictator 
and  summoned  to  return  to  Rome  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Veil. 

Rome  to  Ahdea. — Cauuiace-road. 

TiieViAAicDEATiNA,whicli  anciently 
led  direct  from  Rome  to  (23  m.) 
Ardcd,  is  now  only  used  during  a  part 

f  A  local  name  for  Heron. 
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of  its  course.     It  left  Rome  by  the 

J'orta  Ardcnfiud  (p.  SaS),  noW  closed. 
The  modern  road  to  Ardea  (3^  hrs., 
two-horse  carriage,  40  fr.)  quits  Rome 
by  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  follows 
Rte.  40  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
Ahhadia  delh  Tre  Fontaue  (p.  343), 
about  2i  m.  beyond  tlie  gate.  Con- 
tinuing "along  the  Via  Laurentina, 
we  reach  the  (2^  m.)  Osteria  (T  Ac- 
quncetosa,  and  cross  the  (1  m.)  Ponte 
delta  Chiesaccia,  to  the  left  of  which 
are  some  extensive  ruins.  3  m. 
further  is  tlie  Punte  ddla  Mandriola. 
After  crossing  the  Pii  >  di  Decima  we 
reach  (5  m.)  Solfaratella,  >-o  named 
from  it.s  Sulphur  Springs.  Fine  view 
of  the  Alban  hills  to  the  1.  Here  we 
ioin  the  ancient  Via  Ardeatina.  At 
(3  m.)  *S^.  Procula  we  cross  the  Bio 
Torto,  and  turn  due  S.  to  (6  m.) 
Ardea. 

A  rough  roal  leads  from  Ardea  to 
(11  m.)  Alba  no,  crossing  two  rivers. 

Akdea  to  Porto  b'Axzio. 
Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  along 
tlie  Fosso  Incastro,  and,  aftt-r  crossing 
the  Fosso  delta  Moletta,  reach  the  sea 
at  the  (4  ra.)   Torre   di  S.    Lorenzo. 
Tiience,   skirting  the  coast  S.E.,  we 
enter  the  country  of  the  Volsci,  through 
dense  forests  of  oak  and  ilex,  arbutus, 
aiid  heath,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with   cork-trees   and   myrtles.     3   m. 
beyond   Torre   di   S.    Lorenzo   is  the 
Torre  di  S.  Anastasia,  about  |  m.  from 
the  sea,  and  3   m.  further  the  Torre 
Caldara,  near  which  tht  re  are  exten- 
sive sulpliureous  emanations.     Cross- 
ing an  open  country  bordL-ring  on  the 
Mediterranean,  we  next  reach 

4  m.  Porto  d'Anzio  (Rte.  54). 
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prom  the  central  station  to  cer- 
vetrl,  by  palo. — rail  and  cab- 
riage-road. 

Miles.        Stations. 

Rome  Central 
2     Eoma  Tuscol'ana 
6     Eoma  S.  Paolo 
10     Magliana 
15     Pont  3  Galera 
22     Maccarese 
26     Palidoro 
30    Palo 
36     Furbara 
42     S.  Severa 

45     S.  Marinella 
51     Civita  Vecchia  (buffet) 

The  principal  and  still  recognizable 
localities  of  ancient  Etruria  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Handbook  for  Central 
Itahj.  A  visit  to  the  sites  of  Caere 
and  Pyrgos,  which  can  be  hurriedly 
made  in  a  long  day  from  Rome, 
are  however  included  in  the  present 
volume.  Travellers  will  derive  the 
most  enjoyable  information  from  Mr. 
Dennis's  '  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,'  t  which  is  a  real  Handbook 
to  ancient  Etruria;  and  from  Ca- 
nina's  '  Etruria  Marittima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia,"  in  folio,  which,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to 
be  co'nsulted  before  setting  out  on  this 
interesting  excursion. 

A  Rly.  journey  of  IJ  hr.  will  bring 
the  traveller  to'  the  Stat,  of  Palo, 
whence  he  can  proceed  to  Cervetri  by 
carriage  (see  p.  370).  Take  provi- 
sions. By  these  means  he  may  reach 
Cervetri  in  time  to  see  everything  of 
special  interest,  and  may  return  in 
tiie  evening  to  Rome,  or  go  on  to  Civita 
Vecchia. 

The  Rly.  leaves  to  the  1.  the  lines 
to  Florence,  Tivoli,  and  Naples,  and 
turns  S.W.  to  (2  m.)  Tmcolana.    At 

t  John  Murray,  latent  edition,  1878. 
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the  Stat,  of  S.  Paolo  tlie  slow  trains 
make  a  long  delay.  For  a  description 
of  the  line  from  hence  to  Ponte  Galera, 
see  Rte.  55. 

After  leaving  Ponte  Galera  the  train 
enters  a  pretty  heathland  country, 
and  turns  N.W.  Beyond  Maccarese 
it  crosses  the  rapid  Arrone,  which 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  Bracciano. 

Palo,t  now  a  summer  station  for 
sea-bathers  and  quail-shooters,  repre- 
sents the  ancient  Alsium,  where  Pom- 
pey,  J.  Caesar,  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
had  villas.  (See  Handbook  for  Central 
Italy,  Rte.  19.)  The  16th  cent.  Castle 
belongs  to  the  Odescalchi.  The  Bath- 
ing Establishment  is  at  Ladispoli, 
n  m.  N.W.  of  the  Stat,  to  which  a 
branch  line  runs  during  the  season 
(see  p.  458). 

From  the  Stat,  the  carriage-road 
crosses  the  Ely.,  and  follows  the  track 
of  the  Via  Aurelia.  After  1^  m.  it 
crosses  a  stream,  and  bends  to  the  1. 
(short  cut  for  pedestrians).  At  the 
same  distance  further  on  ^is  another 
bridge,  where  our  road  turns  to  the 
rt.,  and  ascends  gently  to  (2  m.) 

CEEVETRIt  (Pop.  1866).  The  guide 
(^iJomenico  Mancinelli)  may  be  heard 
of  at  the  Inn. 

Cervetri  (or  Cerveteri)  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  city  whose  antiquity 
carries  us  even  beyond  the  i^trus- 
cans,  to  a  period  more  than  13  cen- 
turies before  our  era.  It  was  the 
Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Caere 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  capital  of  Mozentius 
when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Italy.  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  Greek  writers  before 
the  Augustan  age,  call  it  Agylla,  and 
even  the  Latin  poets  sometimes  in- 
trofluce  the  more  ancient  name  f(jr 
the  sake  of  the  metre.  Dionysius 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Etruria  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  says  that  it  changed  its 
name  when  sublued  by  the  Etruhcans. 
Strabo,  however,  tells  us  (lib.  v.  c,  ii.) 
that  the  new  name  was  derived  from 
t  See  Directory,  pp.  369-70, 


the  salutation  X"'Pf>  with  which  the 
Lydians  on  their  invasion  was  hailed 
from  the  walls  by  the  Pelasgi.  From 
its  wealth  and  importance  it  became 
one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
League.  When  Rome  was  invaded 
by  the  Gauls,  Caere  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who 
were  sent  there  for  safety  with  the 
sacred  fire ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Romans  were  first  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Etruscan  worship  by 
the  priests  of  Caere — a  circumstance 
from  which  antiquaries  have  derived 
the  etymology  of  the  word  ceremony 
(caeremonid).  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  town  had  lost  nearly  all  its  import- 
ance; and  Strabo  says  that  in  his 
day  it  preserved  scarcely  any  vestige 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  remarkable  inscrip- 
tion preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  that  Caere  obtained  celebrity 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  for  its  mineral 
waters,  the  Aquae  Caeretanae,  still 
frequented  under  the  name  of  the 
Bagni  di  Sasso,  about  4  m.  W.  of 
the  modern  Cervetri.  The  town  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  late  as  the 
11th  cent,,  when  it  had  considerably 
declined.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13tli 
the  new  settlement  of  C^ri  Nuovo  was 
founded,  and  the  name  of  Cerveteri 
(Caere  Vetus)  was  applied  to  the 
ancient  locality. 

Cervetri  stands  on  a  long  strip  of 
table-land,  surrounded,  except  towards 
the  W.,  by  precipices  of  volcanic  tufa 
(Neffro),  in  some  places  50  feet  in 
height.  Two  streams  run  through 
these  ravines  and  unite  below  the 
town.  On  the  W.  side  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  tiie  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modern  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Acropolis :  it  has  a  mediaeval 
gate,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a  largo 
palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  family, 
Don  Giulio  Borgliese  now  bears  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Caere.  The  city  of 
Caere  was  4  or  5  m.  in  circuit,  and 
covered  the  whole  table-land  to  the 
E.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built,  between  Monte  Abetone  and 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.  Tho 
Vcnturini  and   Orsini  surrounded   i 
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with  fortifications  of  tufa  taken  from 
the  ancient  walls. 

The  traveller,  wlio  proposes  to  ex- 
amine the  Sites  with  some  minute- 
ness, should  take  the  road  leading 
to  Monte  Cucco,  which  skirts  the 
Augustinian  convent,  traversing  the 
site  of  Caere  in  its  greatest  length 
to  the  Porta  Coperta,  and  passing  on 
the  rt.  the  Roman  theatre  and  the 
excavations  near  it.  From  the  Porta 
Coperta  descend  to  the  Buffalareccia, 
ascending  a  ravine  lined  with  sepul- 
chres to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tiie 
Necropolis  or  Banditaccia,  and  return 
to  Cervetri.  This  will  require  3  or  4 
hrs.  In  another  2|  to  3  hrs.  may  be 
visited  the  Rt^golini-Galassi  tomb,  the 
ravineof  the  Vaccini,  Monte  Abetone, 
and  the  excavations  on  Monte  Padulo. 
Many  of  the  tombs,  Ijowever,  which 
were  formerly  visited  have  been 
abandoned,  and  tlie  Custode  now 
shows  only  six,  which  may  be  easily 
explored  in  2  hrs.  The  seventh  re- 
quirt-s  another  liour,  and  a  special  per- 
mission from  iSignora  Angela  Giuli- 
monti,  which  the  Custode  will  procure. 

Some  remains  of  th  e  ancient  walls  are 
still  visible  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  of 
La  Buifalareccia  opposite  the  Necropo- 
lis. Eight  of  tiie  gates  maybe  traced, 
with  two  loads  leading  to  them;  one 
paved  in  the  direction  ofVeii,  the  other 
tow.a-ds  Pyrgos,  the  port  of  Caere. 
The  hill  of  the  JS'ecropolis,  now  called 
Banditaccia,  is  separated  from  the 
town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which  runs 
the  rivulet  of  the  Madonna  dt'  Gan- 
nett. Its  surface  is  excavated  into 
pits  and  caverns,  and  in  its  cliffs  are 
ranges  of  tombs.  There  are  no  archi- 
tectural fronts  to  the  tombs,  but  several 
of  those  on  the  Banditaccia  are  sur- 
mounted by  tumuli  or  pyramids,  the 
bases  of  which  are  generally  cut  in 
the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill.  Beneath  are 
the  sepulchral  chambers,  varied  in 
style  and  form,  to  which  long  passages 
descend  from  tiie  surface.  In  1829 
the  isepulchres  of  this  Necropolis  were 
Tjrought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
Monsignore  Regolini,  the  archpriest  of 
tho  town,  and  bv  General  Galassi. 


Nearly  all  the  vasea,  bronzes,  and 
jewellery  discovered  at  Cervetri  during 
the  last  20  years  found  their  way  into 
the  liandsof  thelate  Signer Castellani, 
and  were  dispersed  at  the  sale  of  his 
collection  in  Rome. 

The  tombs  now  shown  are  taken  in 
the  following  order  : — 

1  Grotta  delle  Sedie  e  Scndi,  con- 
taining two  arm-chairs  and  footstools 
carved  out  of  the  rock,  and  shields  in 
relief  on  tlie  wall  above  them,  as  well 
as  over  the  sepulchral  couches  on  the 
sides.  The  form  is  that  of  an  ancient 
house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  con- 
taining the  seats,  out  of  which  open 
two  chambers. 

2  Grotta  del  Triclinio,  discovered 
by  Marchese  Campana  in  1846,  a 
single  chamber,  with  a  broad  bench  of 
rock  for  the  dead.  It  contains  re- 
liefs of  a  wild  boar  and  a  panther 
at  the  entrance,  and  its  walls  are 
painted  with  representatious  of  a  ban- 
queting scene,  which  have  so  greatly 
suffered  from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly 
effaced.  The  few  heads  which  are 
still  visible  are  very  beautiful,  and 
Greek  in  their  character. 

3  Grotta  delle  Ume,  a  tomb  with 
painted  couches,  containing  three  large 
sarcophagi  of  white  marble ;  one  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple, 
with  tiled  roof,  the  others  having  on 
their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  corners. 
The  drapery  of  the  figures  and  the 
style  of  execution  shov>^  great  antiquity. 
On  the  lids  are  recumbent  figures 
of  men  in  white  marble,  one  lying 
on  his  side,  and  both  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  are  rude  reprefcentations 
of  Hippocamj)i. 

4  Tomb  of  the  Tarquins,  discovered 
in  184(3,  with  tw'o  chambers  and  two 
btories ;  the  outer  and  upper  one  lead- 
ing by  a  flight  of  stejjs  to  tlie  second 
and  larger  one,  called  from  the  number 
of  the  inscriptions,  the  '  Grotta  delle 
Iscrizioni.'  This  chamber  is  12  yds. 
square,  with  two  gquare  pillars  in  the 
centre,  upon  one  of  which  is  a  shield, 
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and  is  surrounded  by  double  benclics. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  oblong  niches  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is 
a  square  aperture  communicating  witli 
the  surface.  On  the  walls  and  sepul- 
chral couches  the  name  of  Tarquin,  or 
Tarchxas,  occurs  nearly  40  times, 
thus  confirming  the  Etruscan  origin 
of  that  celebrated  family. 

5  Grotta  dei  Pilastri,  called  by  the 
guides  della  Bella  Architettura,  and 
approached  by  tteps.  It  consists  of 
two  chambers — the  outer  one  liaving 
the  roof  supported  by  two  pihisters,  the 
inner  one  raised  with  a  couch  for  two 
bodies. 

6  *Tomb  of  the  Beliefs,  the  most 
interesting  about  Cervetri,  discovered 
in  1850  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  Biuiditaccia ;  it  is  entered  by  a 
lliglit  of  steps  descending  between 
walls  of  tufa  in  large  blocks. t  The 
sepulchral  chamber  is  oblong,  having 
three  niches  on  each  side,  except  on 
that  by  which  wc  enter,  where  there 
are  only  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door.  The  roof  is  vaulted  in  four 
coiupartiiients  and  sujiported  by  two 
square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  out  in 
the  tufa.  Five  of  the  eight  sides  of 
these  pillars  are  covered  with  reliefs 
repicsenting  saoiiticial  instruments, 
liatchet.'j,knive8,daggeis,«/cetceri»' bound 
together,  long  Etruscan  trumpets,  pit- 
taci  or  litui,  ihe  singular  twisted  rods 
seen  in  the  prcjcessions  ou  the  Etruscan 
paintings  of  Corneto;  a  warrior's  tra- 
velliug-bag,  very  like  a  modern  one, 
with  a  disk  attached  to  it ;  a  double- 
hinged  door-ixjst,  a  hTouzc  vessel  re- 
semhliug  a  Chinese  gong,  a  club  at- 
tached tij  a  cord  .similar  to  the  weaj)on 
u-sed  by  the  Iloniaii  butchers  of  the 
present  d;iy  in  killing  cattle  ;  a  tally 
of  circular  dii  8  on  their  string;  a  cat 
playing  w  ith  a  mou.-e,  and  a  dog  with 
a  lizard ;  a  goose,  one  of  the  emblems 
of  I'roserpine ;  Etruscan  vases  sculp- 
tured in  relief  as  hung  on  nails ;  the 

t  Verj  ROixl  ropreseiitatioiiBoftliiH  tomb  have 
been  pveii  by  .Sir  (}.  Wilkinson  ;  lews  accurate 
ones  l>y  M.  \f.<l  Desvergers  in  liis  '  Klrurie  ct 
Eiruwiuos.'     I'ttris,  1861. 


whole  evidently  intended  to  represent 
objects  belonging  to  the  dead.  Over 
the  door  are  two  short-horned  bulls' 
heads,  with  wreaths,  on  the  archi- 
trave over  one  of  the  neighbouring 
couches  a  tray,  and  on  the  jambs  of  the 
door  circular  Etruscan  trumpets.  On 
the  lateral  niches  lay  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  the  heads  reposing  on  a  stone 
pillow,  the  red  painting  of  which  still 
remains;  on  each  were  found  the  bronze 
armour  and  helmet  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  centre  of  the  back  wall  is  a  couch, 
bearing  a  singular  relief  of  Mantus 
or  the  Etruscan  Cerberus,  with  a 
figure  holding  in  one  hand  a  serpent, 
and  in  the  other  a  rudder.  On  the 
frieze  above  are  two  busts  of  male 
bearded  figures,  one  unfortunately 
mutilated.  On  the  frieze  which 
joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and  over 
the  couches  are  representations  of 
military  implements,  circular  shields, 
helmets,  swords,  daggers,  cereae, 
painted  in  red  and  in  yellow.  These 
curious  reliefs  are  partly  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  in  which  the  chamber  is  ex- 
cavated, and  partly  in  stucco;  they 
were  all  painted,  several  still  retaining 
their  colours.  Upon  one  of  the  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  is  an  oblong  space 
or  tablet  with  several  parallel  lines 
resembling  a  picture-frame,  on  which 
probably  was  an  inscrij^tion.  The  iloor 
is  raised  on  the  sides,  and  is  divided 
off  into  oblong  conqxirtmeuts,  on  each 
of  which  lay  a  skeleton.  The  door, 
like  most  of  those  at  Cervetri,  is  of 
the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 
narrowing  upwards.  Wiien  the  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  nf  warriors  were 
found  in  all  the  niches,  covered  with 
their  armour;  the  name  of  Matvnas, 
engraved  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
wJiich  was  found  here,  was  probably 
that  of  the  family  to  which  this 
most  interesting  hypogeum  belonged. 

7  The  *Eegolini  -  Galassi  Tomb, 
discovered  in  183G  by  the  Prelate  and 
the  General  whose  names  it  bears,  is  on 
the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance (m  the  1.  of  the  road  to  Palo, 
and  is  sup[)os(;d  to  have  been  originally 
surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidal 
mound,  the  base  of  which   was  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  wall  witli  sepulchral 
cliambers  for  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
It  is  20  yds.  long,  with  sides  and  roof 
vaulted  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch 
with  an  horizontal  lintel  or  top,  as  at 
Arpino  and  other  Pelasgic  cities,  thus 
showing  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  circular  arch.  This 
narrow  vaulted  chamber  was  divided 
into  two  portions  by  a  wall.  In  the 
outer  one  were  found  a  bronze  bier  ; 
a  four-wheeled  car  of  bronze,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  funereal  one  ;  a  small 
bronze  tray  on  four  wheels,  considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner ;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed ;  some  arrows ; 
two  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several 
bronze  vessels  suspended  from  a  recess 
in  the  roof  by  bronze  nails  ;  and  nu- 
merous earthenware  figures,  the  Lares 
of  the  deceased.  On  the  wall  which 
closed  to  a  certain  height  the  inner 
chamber,  were  attached  several  ves- 
sels of  silver ;  from  tlie  vault  and 
sides  were  suspended  bronze  ones, 
some  bearing  the  name  of  '  Larthia  : ' 
and  on  the  floor,  without  bier  or  sar- 
cophagus, lay  the  most  n)arvellous 
collection  of  gold  ornaments  disco- 
vered in  a  single  tomb  in  modern 
times,  and  evidently  occupying  the 
spots  where  they  had  fallen  when 
the  body  they  once  adorned  had 
crumbled  to  dust.  All  the  jewellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  and  other  ornaments 
have  been  removed  to  Rome,  and  now 
form  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Gregorian  Museum  at  the  Vatican. 
Opening  on  either  side  into  the  outer 
chamber  are  two  oval  cells ;  in  that 
on  the  1.  were  found  several  bronze 
vessels,  and  in  the  oisposite  one  small 
cinerary  urns  and  figures  in  terra- 
cotta. The  great  outer  chamber  of 
the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb  Vontained 
probably  the  body  of  a  warrior,  the 
inner  one  that  of  a  lady  of  high 
rank ;  the  lateral  oval  cells  are  per- 
haps of  a  later  period.  Some  anti- 
quaries suppose  that  the  inner  chamber 
was  the  original  sepulchre,  and  the 
outer  one  a  mere  vestibule  subse- 
quently used  as  a  burying-place.  The 
discovery  of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 


Canina  considered  that  it  was  at  least 
3000  years  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Vulci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 

Ceri  Nuovo,  a  hamlet  of  74  inhab., 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  of 
tufa,  3  m.  E.  of  Cervetri.  In  the  con- 
tests of  the  Roman  barons  it  was  a 
place  of  some  strength,  and  was  for  a 
brief  period  subject  to  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
In  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  the 
Orsini  of  Anguillara,  who  built  a 
new  fortress  in  1470.  It  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Cesi,  Borromeo,  Odes- 
calchi,  and  Torlonia. 

Returning  to  Palo  by  the  high  road, 
I  m.  beyond  the  bridge  and  fountain 
where  it  turns  to  the  1.,  a  cart  track 
leads  across  fields  in  |  hr.  to  the  sands 
at  Ladispoli.f  The  last  part  of  the 
walk  lies  through  pleasant  woods, 
crossing  the  Rly.  Thence  the  Stat,  is 
regained  by  a  carriage-road. 

Continuing  by  rail  towards  Civita 
Yecchia,  we  reach  in  ^  hr.  the  Stat,  of 
Santa  Severa,  with  a  Castle  standing 
picturesquely  upon  a  foundation  of 
Pelasgic  masonry,  and  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Pybgos,  the  ancient 
port  and  arsenal  of  Caere.  Beyond 
this  we  reach  Santa  Marinella,  with 
another  Castle,  and  soon  afterwards 

51  m.  Civita  Vecchiaf  (see  Hand- 
hoohfor  Central  Italy). 

f  See  Directory,  p.  369. 
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ROUTE  59. 

FROM  THE  TRASTEVEBE  STATION  TO 
VITERBO,  BY  BRACCIAXO, — RAIL.  EX- 
CURSIONS TO  VEII,  GALERA,  AND  THE 
BATHS  OF  STIGLIANO. 


lilcs 

Stations. 

Borne  (Trnstevere) 

2 

Rome  (S.  Pietro) 

4 

S.  Onofrio 

10 

Storta-Formello 

15 

Cesano 

18 

Anguillara 

26 

Bracciano 

29 

Manziana 

32 

Oriole 

34 

Bassano  di  Sutri 

38 

Capranica 

1     Madonna  del  Piano 

5     Ronciglione 

43 

Vetralla 

49 

S.  Martino 

52 

Vitfcrbo 

The  most  interestinj?  object  upon 
this  Rte.  is  the  site  of  (12  ra.)  Veii, 
to  which  some  pers^Jiis  may  find  it 
more  convenient  to  drive.  (For  the 
excursion  on  horseback,  see  p.  [65]. 
Carriage  for  four  persons,  th(;ie  and 
l)ack,  2.")  fr.)  Crossing  the  (25  m.) 
Pontf"  Molle,  and  leaving  on  the  rt. 
the  Via  Flnniinia,  we  follow  the  Via 
Clodia  over  the  (IJ  m.)  Acqiia  Tra- 
versa, and  reach  on  the  1.  the  (1  m.) 

Tomb  ofVibius  Marianus,  commonly 
ralli.'d  the  Tomb  of  Nero.  It  consist.s 
of  H  massive  oblong  sarcophagus,  with 
a  huge  cover  in  marble,  and  an  in- 
scription to  VihiuH  Marianus,  Pro- 
curator of  Sardinia,  Prefect  of  the  2nd 
Itiilian  Legion,  and  a  native  of 
Dcrtona  (Tortona).  The  monument 
was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  to  that 
of  hid  wife  Rogina  Maxima,  by  their 
daughter  Vibia,  and  datcH  proljably 
from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  [Here  a 
short  cut  (bettir  for  riding  than  walk- 


ing) turns  off  to  the  rt,  joining  in  10. 
min.  the  ancient  Via  Veientina,  with 
vestiges  of  pavement  and  foundations 
of  tombs.] 

We  next  see  on  the  rt.  the  pictur- 
esque group  of  pine  trees  and  fortified 
farm  of  (2  m.)  Buon-Ricovero.  Further 
on  the  1.  is  the  mediaeval  Torre  dei 
Corvi.  At  (:\  m.)  La  Giustiniana  we 
cross  tlie  underground  Acqua  Trajana, 
and  the  road  from  S.  Onofrio  falls  in 
on  the  1..  The  Via  Clodia  now  runs 
beside  the  Ely.  as  far  as  (2  m.) 

La  Storta.f 

From  the  Trastevere  Stat,  in  the 
Viale  del  Re  (Rte.  27)  the  Rly.  runs 
at  first  S.,  and  then  curves  back  to 
the  rt,  and  enters  a  tunnel  of  nearly 
f  m.  under  the  Villa  Pamphili.  It 
then  passes  on  the  rt.  tlie  picturesque 
walls  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  reaches 
the  Stat,  of 

2  m.  S.  Pietro,  close  to  the  Church 
of  S.  M.  delle  Fornaci(ip.  237).  Over 
a  viaduct  of  six  arches  and  a  short 
tunnel  it  passes  behind  the  Vatican, 
and  crosses  the  opening  of  the  Valle 
deir  Inferno,  upon  a  fine  *Viaduct 
of  15  arches,  120  ft.  high.  Another 
short  tunnel  and  a  gradual  rise  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  is 
crossed  on  a  Viaduct  of  seven  arches, 
150  ft.  high,  lead  to  the  Stat,  of 

4  m.  S.  Onofrio  (Rte.  ,39).  The  vil- 
lage lies  nearly  a  mile  E.  Soon  after- 
wards we  join  the  carriage-road.  3  m. 
further,  at  La  Gimtiniana,  the  Via 
Clodia  falls  in  on  the  rt.,  and  runs 
beside  the  Rly.  as  far  as  the  Stat,  of 

10  m.  La  Storta,t  whence  a  road, 
bearing  always  to  the  rt.,  leads  to 
(2  m.)  TkoIu  Farnese,  the  nearest  point 
to  the  Ruins  of  Veil 

The  miserable  village  of  Isola  Far- 
nese (Pop.  100)  belongs  to  the  Ferrajoli 
family.  The  Church,  dedicat(;d  to  the 
Virgin  and  S.  Fancrazio,  was  built  in 
the  15th  cent.,  by  Caesar  Borgia  ;  it 
t  See  Directory,  p.  370. 
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contains  a  frcsoo  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin.  '  The  rock  of  Isola  is 
most  interestinoj  to  the  geologist,  con- 
sisting of  large  fragments  of  black 
pumice,  cemented  together  by  volcanic 
ashes,  deposited  under  water.  It  is 
literally  a  huge  heap  of  cinders  thrown 
out  by  the  rapidly  intermittent  action 
of  some  neighbouring  volcano.'t  Here 
a  guide  will  be  found,  and  the  key  of 
the  Painted  Tomb  must  be  obtained. 
The  guide  can  provide  donkeys.  To 
see  the  Mill,  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  gate 
of  the  Columbarium,  and  the  Painted 
Tomb,  requires  2  hrs. ;  the  Arx 
another  hour.  To  visit  all  these,  and 
make  the  complete  circuit  of  the  city, 
4  hrs. 

Tourists  who  are  pressed  for  time 
should  descend  from  Isola  to  the 
MoUno,  follow  the  1.  bank  of  the 
torrent  as  far  as  the  Ponte  delV  Isola, 
cross  it,  and  continue  along  the  bank 
of  the  Cremera,  having  the  escarp- 
ment which  supported  the  walls  on 
the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Further  N. 
are  the  Porta  Spezieria,  the  Painted 
Tomh,  and  the  Ponte  Sodo.  Thence 
strike  across  the  table-land  to  the 
(h  hr.)  Piazza  d'Armi,  from  which 
there  is  a  splendid  view  over  the 
Campagna.  Descend  along  the  torrent, 
visiting  on  the  way  the  Arco  del  Pino, 
an  arch  in  the  tufa,  by  which  the  road 
in  ancient  times  is  supposed  to  have 
descended  to  the  river,  to  (1  hr.)  Isola, 
the  entire  walk  having  occupied  about 
3  hrs.  In  the  interior  of  the  plateau 
of  Veii  there  is  little  worth  the  trouble 
of  a  scramble  through  its  brushwood 
and  briers. 

As  early  as  the  15th  cent.  Itahan 
antiquaries  began  to  discuss  the 
locality  of  Veii,  and  no  ancient  site 
has  been  more  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion and  dispute.  Dionysius  says  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
froni  Kome  100  stadia  (l'2i  m.),  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and 
as  large  as  Athens.  On  the  capture 
of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.c.  393,  afier  10 
years'  siege,  the  site  was  long  deserted, 

f  Macmillau's  'Itoiuan  Mosaks,'  chap,  vii. 


until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
an  Imperial  municipium  aro.se  in  it, 
far  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient 
walls.  Propertius  tells  us  that  the 
Etruscan  area  was  converted  into 
pastures  in  his  day  : — 

Nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  buccina  lenti 

Cantat,  et  iu  ve^tris  ossibus  arva  uietunt. 
£leg.  4,  11. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Floms  says, 
'Who  now   knows  the  site  of  Veii? 
What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?     It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  in 
our  annals  when  they  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Veii ; '  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipium was  then  flourishing  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls. 
In    the  beginning   of  the  10th  cent, 
a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated  rock 
which   is    now   considered    to    have 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name 
of  Isola  di  Ponte  Veneno,  and  in  more 
recent    times    Isola    Farnese.      This 
tower  was  a  positi(m  of  some  strength, 
as   the    hostages   sent   by   the   P-^mp. 
Henry  V.  to  Paschal  II.  were  placed 
in  it  for  security.     In  the  I4th  cent, 
it  was  held  by  the  Orsini,  and  in  1485 
was   captured   by  Prospero  Colonna. 
In  the  contests  of  Alexander  VI.  with 
the    Orsini,   Isola   was   besieged    by 
Caesar    Borgia,   and    captured    after 
twelve  days'  siege,  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  castle  was   destroyed. 
It  appears  at  a  later  period  to  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  duchies  of 
Castro  and  Ronciglioue,  from  whose 
possessors    it    derived   the    name    of 
Farnese.     In  the  17th  cent,  it  passed 
to   the   Papal  Government,  and  was 
sold  in  1820  to  the  duchess  of  Chablais, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Queen 
of  Sardinia,  and  from  her  to  the  late 
Empress  of  Brazil. 

Although  Nardini  and  Holstenius 
had  both  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  I=ola 
Farnese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the 
first  antiquary  who  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  circuit,  proving 
that  the  account  of  Dionysius,  describ- 
ing the  city  as  being  as  large  as  Athens, 
wrs  not  exaggerated.     The  few  frag- 
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ments  of  wall  thus  discovered,  con- 
cealed among  tufts  of  brushv/ood  and 
by  accumulations  of  soil,  are  composed 
of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa,  some 
of  which,  jiarticularly  on  the  N.  and 
E.  sides,  are  from  9  to  11  ft.  lon>r. 
Sir  W.  Gell  cf>nsidered  that  the  semi- 
detached spur  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  ancient  city,  called  by  the  peasants 
the  Piazza  d'Armi,  was  the  Etruscan 
citadel,  and  that  Isola  stood  outside  the 
walls.  From  the  sepulchral  caves  and 
niches,  'most  of  them  apparently 
Etruscan,  which  are  hollowed  in  the 
rock  in  every  direction.'  Mr.  Dennis  is 
of  opinion  that  '  Isola  was  notliing 
more  than  part  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Veil.'  Nibby  thought  that  Isola  was 
too  commanding  and  too  important  an 
elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  war- 
like as  the  Etruscans,  and  conse- 
quently regarded  it  as  the  ancient 
Arx,  whereon  stood  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Juno,  into  which  the  mine 
of  Camillus  penetrated.  In  the  flanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers,  but  no  tiace  of  tlie  cuni- 
culusot'  Camillus  has  been  discovered, 
and  this  opinion  is  now  considered 
groundless. 

On  the  sloping  sides  of  the  valley 
beneatli  the  clift",  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
rocky  ridge  connecting  tlie  citadel 
with  the  city,  were  discovered  in  the 
spring  of  1889  an  enormous  number  of 
cx-votos  in  terra-cotta,  bronze,  and 
marble,  whicli  had  been  thrown  over 
the  precipice  at  this  spot,  as  thank- 
offerings  to  Juno.  It  was  usual  to 
bury  such  objects  in  the  Favissae 
beneath  the  1  ample,  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  none  such  at  Veii,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  excavating 
vaults  in  the  solid  rock  on  which  the 
citadel  stood.  The  excavaticjns,  begun 
by  Alexander  VII.  in  1065,  were  re- 
sumed by  the  late  Empress  of  Brazil 
in  1889,  and  tlic  number  of  objects 
collected  in  two  weeks  amounted  to 
lour  thousand. — L. 

The  site  of  Veii  lies  between  two 
streams.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Foam  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
CutMtHA,  wed  known  in  the  history 
of  the  wais  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii :  it 


rises  under  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 
of  Veii  on  its  N.  and  E.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on 
the  1.  of  tiie  A^ia  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modern  road  near  tlie 
Osier ia  del  Fosso,  12  m.  from  Rome. 
Near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a 
fine  cascade  over  a  rock  80  ft.  high, 
and  then  flows  in  a  deep  channel, 
separating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii. 
At  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Isola  it 
receives  the  two  small  torrents  of  the 
Storta  and  the  I'mo  (whence  it  is 
called  the  Fosso  fZe'  due  Fossi),  and 
joins  the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza 
d'Armi.  Thesetwo  streams  very  clearly 
define  the  triangular  space  occupied 
by  the  Etruscan  city. 

The  ruins  are  undergoing  such  con- 
stant changes  that  no  description  can 
hold  good  even  from  year  to  year. 

From  Isola  we  descend  the  valley  to 
the  picturesque  MoUno  (Mill),  where 
the  torrent  forms  a  cascade  (see  above) 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tufa.  Proceeding  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  we  soon  reach  the  Ponte  dell' 
Isola,  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single 
arch,  22  ft.  in  span.  The  gate  which 
opened  from  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  entrance  of  the  road  from 
the  Septem  Pagi,  and  has  been  called 
from  that  circumstance  the  Porta  de' 
Sette  Pagi,  through  which  passed  the 
road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Beturning, 
and  following  the  stream  downwards, 
opposite  Isola  is  the  Porta  dell'  Area, 
a  gate  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  walls  which  united  the 
town  with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isola.  E.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Fosso  del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are 
some  mineral  springs,  and  the  Porta 
Campana.  Beyond,  on  the  S.E.,  in 
the  ravine  separating  the  plateau 
of  Veii  irom  its  Arx  or  Piazza  d'Armi, 
are  ruins  of  the  Porta  Fidenate,  lead- 
ing to  Fidenae.  Descending  along 
the  base  (jf  the  Piazza  d'Armi.  and 
turning  1.  into  the  valley  of  tiic 
Cremera,  we  reach  the  Porta  di  Pietra 
Pertusa,  so  called  from  a  remarkublo 
cutting,  3   m.    N.E.,   through   which 
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the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Flaininian 
"Way.  On  the  road,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  opened  beyond  this  gate,  is  the 
Vacchereccia,  a  tumulus  witli  a  crest 
of  trees,  forming  a  consjiieuous  object 
in  the  Campagna,  and  excavated  by 
the  Queen  of  Sardinia.  Higher  up  the 
stream  is  the  Porta  Spezieria  (<1  rug- 
shop)  :  some  of  the  internal  fortifica- 
tions of  this  gate,  forming  a  kind  of 
Piazza,  have  been  preserved,  together 
with  the  remains  of  a  massive  bridge 
composed  of  quadranguUir  blocks  of 
tufa.  Two  roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to 
the  Pietra  Pertusa,  the  other  to  (8  m.) 
Monte  Musino,  a  remarkable  conical 
volcanic  hill  N.  of  Formello,  sur- 
rounded by  broad  artificial  terraces, 
whose  summit,  clothed  with  fine 
groves  of  oaks,  and  commanding  a 
noble  view,  is  still  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  circular  building  supposed 
to  be  the  Ara.  Mutiae,  or  Temple  of 
the  Etruscan  Venus. 

[Below  it,  to  the  N.E.,  stands 
Scrofano  (Sacrum  Fanum).] 

Inside  the  Porta  Spezieria  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  theform  of  pigeon-holes  irregularly 
pierced  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  tufa 
rock;  and  higher  up  a  *  well-preserved 
fragment  of  a  Roman  road. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  N.  is  a  very  interesting  *Painted 
Tomb,  discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
pana  in  the  winter  of  1842.  It  is 
the  only  tomb  now  open  at  Veii,  and 
has  been  left  with  its  furniture  in  the 
exact  conditinn  in  which  it  was  when 
opened.  The  passage  cut  in  the  tufa 
rock  leading  to  the  tomb  was  guarded 
by  two  crouching  lions,  and  there  are 
two  at  the  entrance  itself.  The  se- 
pulchral vault  consists  of  two  low, 
gloomy  chambers  excavated  in  the 
volcanic  rock,  with  a  door  formed  of 
converging  blocks  of  the  earliest  poly- 
gonal construction,  and  best  seen  from 
the  inside.  The  walls  of  tiie  outer 
one  are  covered  with  grotesque  paint- 
ings of  men,  boys,  horses,  leopards, 
cats,  winged  sphinxes,  and  dogs,  re- 
markable  for    their  rude  execution, 


strange  colouring,  and  disproportion- 
ate  forms.     Tliese   paintings  are   of 
the  highest  antiquity,  and  are  much 
ruder  and  less  Egyptian  in  their  clia- 
racter  than  those  discovered  in  the 
p  lintcd  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  other 
Etruscan  sites.     On  either  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  bench  of  rock,  on  each  of 
which,  when   it   was  opened,   lay   a 
skeleton,  but  exposure  to  the  air  soon 
caused   both   to   crumble    into    dust. 
One  of  these  had  been  a  warrior,  and 
on   the   rt.  bench  are  still  preserved 
portions  of  the  breastplate,  the  spear- 
head, and  the  helmet,  perforated  by 
the  weapon  wiiich  probably  deprived 
the  warrior  of  life.     The  other  skele- 
ton is  supposed  to  have  been  tliat  of  a 
female.      Micali    remarks    that    the 
style    and    decorations  of   this  tomb 
show  no  imitation  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  that   'all   is  genuinely  national, 
and    characteristic   of    the    primitiv(; 
Etruscan  school.'     The  large  eartlien 
jars,  which   were    found    to   contain 
human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest  style 
of  Etruscan  pottery.      The   inner  or 
smaller     cliamber    has     two     beams 
carved  in  relief  on  the  ceiling,  with  a 
low  ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round  three 
sides,  on  wliich  stand  square  cinerary 
urns  or  chests,  that  contained  human 
ashes,  with   several  jars   and   vases. 
In  the  centre  is  a  low  bronze  brazier 
about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  which  pro- 
bably  served   for   burning  perfumes. 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  doorway  are 
six  small  many-coloured  discs.    Above 
them  are  some  stumps  of  nails  in  tb(j 
walls,  which  have  rusted  awUy.     Tliis 
sepulchre  has  no  epitaph  or  inscrip- 
tion, on  sarcophagus,  urn,  cippus,  or 
tile,  to  record  the  name  of  the  persons 
who  were  interred  in  it. 

The  next  gate  was  the  Porta 
Capenate,  beneath  which  is  the  *Ponte 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated  in  the  tufa, 
80  yds.  long,  5  broad,  and  20  ft.  high, 
to  afford  a  passage  for  tlie  river.  It  is 
so  covered  with  trees  and  brushwood 
that  it  may  easily  be  passed  without 
notice,  although  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  objects  during  the 
excursion.  This  gate  was  proliably  the 
principal  entrance  to  Veii  from  the 
N.,  and  that  by  which  the  roads  from 
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Capena,  Falerii,  and  Nepetum  entered 
the  city.  The  hills  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  stream  here  formed  the  principal 
Necropolis.  The  tumuli  hereabouts 
were  explored  by  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  discovered  iu  them  some  beautiful 
p^ld  ornaments.  Beyond  this  is  the 
Porta  del  Colombario,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  ruined  Cohimbarium 
near  it  (see  below).  Some  of  the 
polygonal  pavement  of  the  road  which 
led  from  this  gate  to  Formello  may 
still  be  traced,  with  its  kerbstones  and 
ruts  worn  by  ancient  chariot-wheels  ; 
remains  of  the  pier  of  the  bridge  are 
also  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Formello, 
Further  on  are  some  fragments  of  the 
city  walls,  resting  on  bricks. 

Iu  the  j)lateau  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
city  are  several  traces  of  a  Roman 
road  and  some  vestiges  of  tombs  and 
of  a  colnmbariam,  marking  tlie  site  of 
the  Roman  municipium,  founded  by 
the  I^mperors  on  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  city.  It  was  about  2  m.  in 
circumference.  The  columbarium  is 
now  the  only  representative  of  the 
Roman  settlement :  it  was  found 
entire,  but  its  stucco  and  paintings  are 
now  destroyed,  and  its  chambers  are 
in  a  state  of  ruin.  Near  it  were 
ditjcovered  the  colossal  heads  of 
Tiberius  and  Augustus,  with  the 
sitting  colossal  statue  of  Tiberius  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  Museum,  a 
mutilated  statue  of  Germanicus,  and 
other  fragments. 

The  last  gate  is  the  Porta  Sutrina, 
near  a  bridge  of  Roman  brickwork 
built  upon  Etruscan  piers.  The  ancient 
road  which  entered  Veii  by  the  gate  of 
Fideih'ie  passed  out  of  it  here,  after 
traversing  the  whole  lenjith  of  the 
city,  and  fell  int<^>  the  Via  Cassia  near 
the  12tli  rail''.stone  on  the  modern 
r(»ad  from  Rome.  The  gate  faces 
Hutri,  and  is  supp<j8C'd  to  have  l(;d  to 
it.  This  brings  us  ba^-k  to  the  Ponte 
dell'  Isola,  after  describing  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  (about  (J  m.). 

The  antiquarian  will  find  a  detailed 
description  of  Veii,  accompanied  by 
numerous  plans,  maps  and  views,  in 
Canina's  '  L'Antica  Citta  di  Veif),' 
printed  at  Rome  in  1H47,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Queen  dowager  of  Sar- 


dinia; in  his  great  work  on  the 
Etruria  Marittima ;  and  in  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Dennis's  work  on  the 
'  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.' 

The  Rly.  now  crosses  the  Via  Clodia 
and  the  subterranean  Acqua  Paola, 
which  supplies  water  from  the  Lake 
of  Bracciano  and  its  neigbbouring 
springs  to  the  Fountain  on  the  Jani- 
culmn  (Rte.  33),  and  runs  to 

15  m.  Cesano.  The  village  lies  2  m. 
on  the  rt.     Further  on  is 

18  m.  Anguillara,  probably  a  cor- 
ruption oi  Angular ia,  from  its  situation 
on  a  lofty  insulated  rock  above  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  lake,  2  m.  to  the  rt. 
of  the  Stat.  In  the  1  ith  cent,  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a 
title  on  that  branch  of  theOrsini  family 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  iu  the 
history  of  the  period  as  Counts  of 
Anguillara.  Their  baronial  Castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers,  still 
retains  their  armorial  bearings  (two 
eels),  and  is  remarkable  for  its  success- 
ful resistance  in  1486  to  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Calabria.  The  Church, 
dedicated  to  ^S'.  Maria  Assunta,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  the  lake.  In 
various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  vestiges  of  ancient  foundations 
and  numerous  fragments  of  marbles 
and  inscriptions,  supposed  to  mark 
the  sites  of  Roman  villas.  The  deserted 
Church  of  S.  Stefano,  about  2  m.  S., 
is  of  great  extent,  and  is  considered 
to  belong  to  a  villa  of  the  1st  cent. 
2  m.  to  the  1.  of  the  Stat,  is  the  Osteria 
Xuova,  from  which  a  rough  road  leads 
S.  in  ^  hr.  to  the  deserted  village  of 

*Galera,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cakeiae.  Tlie  ravine  through  which 
the  Arr(me  runs  is  beautiful,  en- 
closed between  precipices  of  tufa  and 
basaltic  lava,  on  one  of  which  is 
perched  the  mediaeval  town.  No 
ancient  remains  have  hitherto  been 
discovered.  Galera  has  existed  from 
tiie  11th  cent., and  its  counts  in  the  r2lh 
and  13th  were  influential  hmls  of  the 
distiict  situated  between  the  hike  of 
Bracciano,  the  kills  of  Baccano,  and 
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the  Via  Clodia.  In  1226  Galera  was 
acquired  by  the  Orsini  family,  who 
held  it,  with  frequent  vicissitudes,  until 
1670.  The  town  has  for  half  a  century 
been  abandoned,  owing  to  malaria,  and 
presents  a  strange  aspect  of  desola- 
tion with  its  unroofed  ajul  abandoned 
churches  and  houses,  overgrown  with 
rank  vegetation  and  tenanted  only  by 
reptiles.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
is  a  fine  mass  of  black  lava,  rising 
through  the  volcanic  tufa,  surrounded 
on  three  of  its  nearly  vertical  sides 
by  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is 
entered  by  a  double  gate  towards  the 
N.,  over  which  are  the  Orsini  arms; 
many  of  the  houses  and  two  Ciiurch- 
towers  are  still  erect.  The  older  walls 
of  the  11th  cent,  may  be  seen  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  town ;  on  these 
rises  the  Castle  of  the  Orsini,  a  fine 
brick  edifice.  The  position  is  exceed- 
ingly romantic,  and  its  complete  soli- 
tude is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
examples  of  the  influence  of  malaria 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
valley  of  the  Arrone  is  extremely 
picturesque  in  its  upper  portion  ;  while 
lower  down  it  consists  of  rich  meadows, 
over  which  rise  woods  of  ilex,  cork 
trees,  and  oak. 

A  pleasing  glimpse  of  the  Lake  is 
obtained  on  the  way  to 

26  m.  BRACCIANO  t  (Pop.  3050), 
which  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  pros- 
perity from  its  iron -works,  fuel  being 
abundant,  and  good  water-power  from 
the  surrounding  hills  i?erving  to  turn 
the  mills.  At  its  N.  extremity,  over- 
looking the  lake,  is  the  baronial 

*Castle  (945  ft.),  built  in  the  lotli 
cent,  by  the  Orsini.  They  retained 
possession  of  it  until  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  they  sold  it  to 
the  Odescalchi  family,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Don 
Marino  Torlonia,  but  after  some  years 
was  re-purchased  by  the  Odescalchi. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect  reah- 
zation  of  a  baronial  residence  ;  it  was 
the  first  place  in  the  neigiibourbood 
+  See  Directory,  p.  369. 


which  Sir  "Walter  Scott  expressed 
an  anxiety  to  visit  on  his  arrival 
in  Rome.  It  is  perhaps  the  best, 
although  not  the  most  ancient,  speci- 
men of  the  feudal  castles  of  Italy, 
and  presents  a  noble  and  imposing 
aspect.  Its  ground-plan  is  a  pentagon 
of  unequal  sides,  the  longest,  towards 
the  town,  having  two  lofty  towers  con- 
nected by  a  machicolated  wall ;  three 
other  towers  stand  on  the  opposite 
side  towards  the  lake.  The  windows 
are  square  and  small,  and  the  walls 
built  of  black  lava,  from  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Via  Clodia.  On  the  N. 
side  is  the  entrance  by  a  double  gate 
and  covered  way,  partly  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  breccia  of  which  the  hill 
is  formed,  and  flanked  by  round  towers. 
The  central  court  is  an  irregular  square, 
surrounded  by  a  portico  now  built  up, 
the  pilasters  bearing  the  shields  of  the 
Orsini ;  a  decorated  outdoor  staircase, 
with  some  remains  of  frescoes,  leads 
hence  to  the  upper  story.  In  the  great 
hall  are  traces  of  frescoes,  attr.  to  F. 
Zuccliero,  forming  a  kind  of  frieze  of 
family  portraits.  The  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  owner  are  small.  From 
the  Tower  is  gained  a  magnificent 
*  View ;  beneath  is  the  town  of 
Bracciano ;  beyond  it  the  Capuchin 
convent  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
ilex ;  on  the  rt.  the  valley  of  Manziana, 
with  the  hill  of  Monte  Virginio 
crowned  by  a  convent  behind  it.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  lake  extends  a  rich 
plain,  covered  with  olive  trees  and 
vines,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forest 
reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills 
that  encircle  this  picturesque  basin. 
In  front  is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings 
surrounding  the  baths  of  Vicarello, 
and  further  to  the  rt.  the  town  of  Tre- 
vignano  upon  a  promontory  jutting 
into  the  lake.  Behind  Trevijrnano 
rises  a  remarkable  group  of  hills,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  pointed 
peak  of  Monte  di  Bocca  Bomana 
(1975  ft.).  To  the  rt.  of  Trevignano 
a  white  house  marks  the  site  of 
Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val 
d'  Inferno ;  and  farther  still  a  white 
line  near  the  lake  shows  the  course 
of  the  Acqua  Faola.  The  plain 
through  which  the  Arrone  flows  from 
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the  lake  intervcncg  between  this 
point  and  the  high  promontory  on 
which  stands  the  town  of  Anguillara  ; 
the  fine  woods  between  tlie  latter  and 
Bracciano  are  those  of  Mondragone. 
Beyond  Monte  di  Rocca  IJoman.i  may 
be  discovered  the  peaks  of  the  Ciminiau 
range,  Soriano,  and  Monte  di  Yico ; 
farther  E.  the  ridge  of  Soracte,  and 
more  in  the  foreground,  extending 
towards  the  Tiber  and  the  Sabine 
Apennines,  the  low  volcanic  groui) 
surrounding  Baccano,  with  the  pointed 
hill  of  Monte  Musino  at  its  E.  ex- 
tremity. 

The  Lake  (540  ft.),  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  20  m.  in  circumference, 
G  ni.  acios?,  presents  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  great-  volcanic  depres- 
sion. It  is  tlie  Lacus  Sabatisus  of  the 
ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from 
an  Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which  was 
believed  by  the  Roman  historians  to 
have  been  submerged  under  its  waters. 
It  is  famed  for  its  eels  and  fish. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Bracciano  to 
(4  m.)  Vicarello,  round  the  N.  shore  of 
the  lake,  passing  the  Church  of  (2  m.) 
/k>.  Liberato. 

Vicarello  derives  its  name  probably 
from  Vicus  Al'Relii.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Aquae  Apollixares  of  the  Antonme 
Itinerary.  The  Baths  (lia°  Fahr.), 
^  N.  of  the  village,  are  much  fre- 
quented, Ijcing  suli)hurous  and  effica- 
cious in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic 
affections.  They  are  slightly  acidu- 
lous, and  contain  a  proj)ortion  of  salts 
of  so<la  and  lime.  Being  situated  in 
an  insalubrious  region,  they  can  o:dy 
be  visited  in  May  and  June.  In 
1737  these  baths  were  given  by 
Clement  XII.  to  the  College  of  Ger- 
man Jesuits,  who  did  much  to  render 
them  available.  Several  very  interest- 
ing antiquities  were  discovered  here 
in  clearing  out  the  ancient  reservoir, 
and  arc  now  in  the  Kircheriau 
Museum.  In  the  middle  ages  Vicarello 
was  a  fortified  village  belonging  to 


S.  Gregorio  on  the  Caelian.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ruined  in  the 
contests  of  the  Roman  barons  with 
Cola  di  Rienzo.  On  the  lake,  about 
o  m.  E.,  is 

Trevignano  (Pop.  750),  a  picturesque 
village  on  a  projecting  rock  of  lava, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  13th  cent. 
Castle.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  TniiBOXiANU^r.  of  which  some 
remains  of  walls  are  still  visible.  Tre- 
vignano is  one  of  the  feudal  jDosses- 
sions  of  the  Orsini  family,  to  whom 
it  gave  the  title  of  count  in  the  14th 
cent.  The  Orsini  were  besieged  here 
in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  Colonna  and 
by  Caesar  Borgia,  who  took  the  castle 
and  sacked  the  town,  which  never 
afterwards  recovered,  [Boat  in  2  hrs. 
to  Anguillara  (sec  above).] 

From  Trevignano  a  road  leads  S.E. 
through  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Val 
d'Inferno  to  the  (7  m.)  Casale  di 
Polline,  on  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  lake  of  Bracciano  from  the  tarns  of 
Martignano  and  StracciacajDpa.  3  m. 
along  this  road  another  turns  off"  1.  to 
(4  m.)  Sette  Vene,  25  m.  from  Rome 
on  the  Via  Cassia, 

A  tunrx'l  of  \  m.,  and  a  viaduct  of 
six  arches,  lead  to 

29  m.  Manziana,  whence  a  road  runs 
W.  to  the  (G  m.; 

Baths  of  Stigliano  (700  ft.),  mucli 
frequented  Ijy  the  Romans  for  their 
mineral  waters  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  modern  name  is  de- 
rived from  Stygianum  Yicts,  a  Roman 
Station  on  the  Via  Clodia.  The  waters 
are  very  efficacious  in  eruptive  dis- 
eases, in  nervous  and  scrofulous  aff'ec- 
tions,  rheumatism  and  paralysis.  There 
are  five  springs — two  lor  bathing  and 
three  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  the  Barjno  Grande  varies  from  95'' 
to  104°  Fahr.,  of  the  Baynurdlo  from 
140°  to  158°.  They  contain  sulphates, 
carbonates,  and  muriates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  and  iron,  smaller  propor- 
tions of  salts  of  ammonia  and  iodine, 
an<l  Buljdiurettcd  hydrogen  gas. 
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Another  short  viaduct  and  tunnel 
are  passed  on  the  way  to 

32  m.  Oriolo  (Pop.  1 207),  containing  a 
villa  of  the  Altieri  family.  It  stands 
in  a  pretty  country  on  the  skirts  of  the 
great  forest  in  which  the  Acqua  Paola 
has  its  sources.  The  Church  is  beauti- 
fully placed  on  a  hill  commanding  the 
whole  of  the  lake :  it  dates  from  the 
8th  or  9th  cent ,  and  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Roman  villa  called  Pausilypon, 
built  by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus 
Metius  Hcdonius,  as  recorded  on  the 
inscription  under  the  portico.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
ments, among  which  is  one  with  the 
name  of  Gcrmanicus. 


a  viaduct  of  nine  arches,  and  passes 
over  the  branch  RIy. 

43  m.  Vetralla.  The  town  lies  2  m. 
to  the  1.  The  hills  rising  on  the  rt. 
enclose  the  beautiful  little  Tjago  di 
Vico,  an  extinct  crater. 

49  m.  S.  Martino  al  Cimino,  with  a 
remarkable  Palace  of  the  Doria  family. 
We  now  reach 

52  m.  Viterbo  t  Stat.,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  town,  which  is  entered  by  the 
Porta  Romana.  The  Stat,  for  At- 
tigliano  is  on  the  S.  side.  (See  Hand- 
book/or Central  Italy.) 


34  m.  Bassano  di  Sutri  Stat.  The 
town  lies  2  m.  to  the  rt.,  but  is  best 
approached  from  Sutri  (see  below). 

38  m.  Capranica  Junct.  The  town 
lies  a  mile  on  the  rt.  A  branch  Rly. 
descends  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Stat., 
passes  under  the  main  line,  and  runs 
N.E.  to  the  Stat,  of  Madonna  del  Piano. 
8  m.  E.  lies  Sutri,  from  which  a  road 
runs  S.  to  (3  m.)  Bassano.  The  branch 
line  continues  X.E.  to  Ronciglione  f 
— described,  together  with  Sutri,  in 
the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy. 

Bassano  di  Sutri  (Pop.  1962)  has  a 
16th  cent.  Castle  of  the  Odescalchi 
family,  with  moat,  and  square  towers  at 
the  corners.  Some  remarkably  fine  but 
little  known  frescoes,  by  Bomenicliino 
and  Albani,  adorn  the  principal  halls, 
and  are  as  etfective  as  the  celebrated 
works  of  the  Carracci  in  the  Pal. 
Farnese  in  Rome.  The  Hall,  painted 
by  Albani,  has  on  the  vaulted  ceiling 
a  good  Fall  of  Phaeton.  Ou<the  walls 
are  the  Toilet  of  Venus,  a  fine  group 
of  Syrens,  Galatea  with  Tritons  and 
Nymphs,  and  a  Satyr  drinking.  In 
a  room  painted  by  Domenichino  is  the 
'  Sacrifice,'  a  beautiful  composition 
comprising  numerous  figures,  and 
balanced  by  Diana  and  Actaeon. 

Beyond  Capranica  the  train  crosses 
f  See  Directory,  p.  370. 


ROUTE  60. 

FROM  ROME  TO  MENTANA,  BY  THE  TIA 
NOMENTANA  AND  MOXTE  ROTONDO. 
— CARRIAGE  AND  RAILROAD. 

Miles.        Stations. 
Rome 
3    Portonaccio 
9     Castelgiubileo 
17     Monte  Kotondo 

This  interesting  excur8ion,involving 
a  round  of  about  34  m.,  can  be  made  j 
in  a  carriage,  visiting  first  the  several  ji 
sites  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  re-  t 
turning  by  the  Via  Salaria.  | 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia 
(Rte.  36),  we  pass  through  a  modem 
suburb,  behind  which  is  a  series  of 
villas  :  near  the  gate  on  the  rt.  is  the  V. 
Patrizi.  To  the  1.,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  is 
the  beautiful  V.  Albani.  Farther  on,  to 
the  rt.,  are  the  V.  Massimi  and  V.  Tor- 
Ionia,  the  latter  containing  some  pigmy 
copies  of  ancient  edifices,  altogether 

If  See  Directory,  p.  370. 
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out  of  taste ;  then  tlie  V.  Minijiore, 
built  by  the  late  King  of  Italy.  About 
2.^  m.  from  the  Piazza  di  iSpagna  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Agnese.  10  min.  further 
on  the  rt.  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bat- 
ter ia  Xomentana,  an  outlying  Fort; 
on  the  1.,  in  a  field  200  yds.  off  the 
road,  is  the  Sediaccia,  or  Sedia  del 
Diavolo,  a  curiously-shaped  ruin  of  a 
Tomb,  which  stood  beside  tlie  more 
ancient  road.  A  gradual  descent  of 
10  min.,  crossing  the  Rly.,  now  leads 
to  the  Anio,  which  is  spanned  by  the 
Ponte  Nomentano,  2  m.  from  the  Porta 
Pia. 

The  Pons  Nomentancs  was  built  by 
Narses  after  the  destruction  of  a  more 
ancient  one  by  Totila ;  the  upper  part 
and  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  cent. ;  the 
more  recent  defences  were  added  in 
the  15th  by  Nicholas  V.  On  the  rt., 
just  beyond  the  bridge,  rises  the  cele- 
brated 'Mox8  Sacek,  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians  retired,  B.C.  492,  and  (Livy 
ii.  32)  were  induced  by  the  fable  of 
the  Belly  and  the  Members,  told  by 
Menenius  Agrippa,  to  accept  condi- 
tions and  return  to  Rome  to  assert  their 
liberties.  A  Temple  to  Jupiter  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  gathering. 
The  hill  now  serves  as  a  Cadellum  for 
the  Acqua  Marcia. 

The  road  now  ascends  between  two 
ruined  tomb.s,  beyond  which  the 
Strada  ddle  Vujne  Nuovcy  on  the  1., 
leads  to  the  Snhurbanuni  PJniotitis, 
or  Villa  of  Phafm,  to  which  Noro  fled 
on  hearing  of  the  defection  of  the  last 
Itoman  legion  to  the  army  of  Galba, 
and  where  he  slew  himself  with  a 
dagger  on  hearing  the  tramp  of  hor.ses 
on  which  were  mounted  the  soldiers 
sent  to  arrest  him.  Furtlier  on,  tlic 
by-road  turns  again  to  the  1.  At  the 
first  gate  on  the  rt.  we  enter  the 
(15  min.)  Vujna  Chiari,  the  exact 
scene  of  the  suicide,  in  the  uj^per  part 
of  which  have  been  preserved  a  few 
capitals  and  other  fragm<;iit.s  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  (2.')  c.). 
Here  also  is  a  facsimile  of  the  Kj)itaph 
which  marked  the  tomb  of  Claudia 
Egloge,  Nero's  nurse,  who  was  l)uried 
on  the  spot  where  the  Emperor's  re- 


mains had  been  cremated.  The  ori- 
ginal inscription  is  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum. — L. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  on  the 
rt.,  1  m.  farther,  are  the  castellated 
farm-buildings  and  villa  of  Casale  dei 
Pazzi,  before  reaching  which  a  road 
branches  off  to  the  1.  leading  to  the 
farms  of  (1  m.)  Cecchina.  (4  m.)  Casale 
delta  Bella  Donna,  and  the  valley  of 
the  AUia,  a  very  agreeable  drive  over 
the  Campagna.  The  road  now  crosses 
the  Fosso  delta  Cecchina,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  ascent  beyond  the  6  kil. 
stone  passes  on  the  rt.  the  Spunta 
Pietra,  an  elegant  little  tomb  of  brick, 
with  traces  of  ornamental  stucco-work. 
Further  1.  are  the  farm-buildings  of 
Coazzo  and  Pietra  Aurea,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  6^  m.  from 
the  Porta  Pia,  the 

*Catacombs  of  St.  Alexander,  dis- 
covered in  1853.  Here  was  buried  a 
certain  martyr  named  Alexander,  with 
his  two  companions  Eventius  and 
Theodulus.  In  the  Catacomb  was 
erected  a  Basilica,  several  galleries 
being  destroyed  to  make  way  for  it, 
though  the  resting-place  of  the  Martyr 
himself  remained  untouched.  De- 
scending a  flight  of  steps,  we  reach 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  out  of  which 
opens  on  the  rt.  the  chancel,  the  floor 
being  paved  with  marble.  Here 
and  there  are  some  fragments  of 
columns  and  some  early  sepulchral 
inscriptions.  There  are  also  remains 
of  an  episcopal  seat  and  of  a  perforated 
cancelto.  On  the  1.  arc  two  granite 
columns,  which  flanked  the  entrance 
into  tlie  nave  from  the  Via  Nomcn- 
tana.  From  the  N.E.  side  a  door 
leads  into  the  Catacombs,  many  of 
whose  graves  are  still  closed.  Several 
objects  found  in  the  loeuli  have  been 
placed  within  a  grating  oppo.site  the 
door;  close  by  is  an  inscription  in 
large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  clo.so 
the  grave,  with  remains  of  paintings. 
Tlie  inscriptions  range  from  the  end 
of  the  3nl  to  the  i'lid  of  the  Gth  cent. 
Tlierc  is  no  jjroof  that  this  Catacomb 
was  the  burial-plHce  of  l*opo  Al<x- 
auder  I. ;  and  the  fact  that  Eventius 
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and  Thcodulus  are  mentioned  before 
Alexander  in  au  inscription  makes 
the  supposition  improbable. 

Fiomhenc  we  follow  tlie  line  of  the 
Vi.«  Noiueiilana,  ;>ort.ons  of  t;ie  an- 
cient pavement  of  which  are  here 
a'id  there  seen,  nntil  we  reach  the 
(IJ  m.)  Casale  di  Capo  Bianco.  Here 
the  roid  divides,  the  hranr-h  on  the 
H.  leading  to  (12  m.)  Palomhara. 
I>earin,<j:  1.,  we  pass  over  for  more  than 
n  m.  an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the 
best  preserved  specimen  of  a  Koman 
road  near  the  capital,  before  reaching 
Ihe  farm-buildings  of  the  Case  Nuove. 
Here  commences  a  series  of  ascents 
and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Allia  on  the  1,, 
and  the  Anio  on  the  rt.  About  11  m. 
Irom  Rome  we  leave  on  the  1.  the 
Torre  Lupara,  one  of  the  finest  me- 
diaeval defences  of  this  description, 
consisting  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 
centre  of  red  and  yellow  brick,  and 
the  upper  portion  similar  to  tiie  base. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Casale  di  Monte  Gentile  (450  ft.), 
the  pro!>able  site  of  Ficulea,  a  pre- 
liistoric  town,  taken  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  B.C.  614.  Beyond  this  two 
ruined  tombs  mark  the  direction  of 
the  Via  Nomentana.  The  geologist 
will  here  observe  that  the  volcanic 
rocks  disappear,  the  hills  around  being 
composed  of  marine  tertiary  marls 
(pliocene),  abounding  in  fossil  shells. 
From  this  part  of  the  road  the  views 
down  the  valleys  of  the  Allia  and  the 
Fosso  di  Quarto,  towards  the  Tiber, 
are  very  beautiful,  while  those  to- 
wards Monte  (iennaro  and  the  Corni- 
culan  hills  at  its  base  are  extremely 
grand.  The  highest  part  of  the  road 
(702  ft.)  is  attained  about  |  m.  before 
reaching  Mentana,  to  which  a  well- 
mauagL-d  descent  leads. 

16  m.  MENTANA  (Pop.  1060)occupie8 
the  .site  of  Nomentum.  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius, 
••ontemporaneously  with  Fideuae, 
Gabii,  and  Crustumerium.  It  is  conse- 
q  uently  the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
fcites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still  con- 


tinues to  be  inliabilcd,  owing  probably 
to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated  posi- 
tion (480  ft.).  Nomentum  was  a  place 
of  8oin«-  importance  duriu'^  the  Koman 
Empire;  its  territory  was  then,  as  it 
still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines;  Ovid, 
Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in  the 
neiirhbourhood.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  as  early  as  a.d.  415;  during 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  INIentana, 
it  acquired  some  celebrity  from  the 
meeting  between  Pope  Leo  III.  and 
Charlemagne,  when  the  latter  came  to 
Eome  in  a.d.  800  to  receive  the  Im- 
perial Crown ;  and  in  the  following 
cent,  as  the  birthplace  of  Crescentius, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy  in  the  10th  cent.,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Otho  III.  in  996 
after  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo.  After  various  vicissi- 
tudes, Mentana  was  given  by  Nicholas 
III.  to  the  Orsini,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  for  250,000  scudi  by  the 
Peretti.  It  now  belongs  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Borghese  family.  The 
modern  village  is  a  miserable  place, 
consisting  of  one  street  and  the  baronial 
castle,  surrounded  by  an  agglomera- 
tion of  hovels. 

The  Castle  is  foimded  upon  massive 
substructions  towards  the  valley, 
which  date  from  the  13th  cent.,  and 
bear  the  arms  of  the  Peretti.  There 
is  a  good  Pointed  gate  in  white 
marble  opening  into  the  upper  court, 
with  an  ancient  relief  of  a  horse  over 
it;  and  within  is  a  large  baronial 
hall,  much  neglected.  In  the  street 
near  the  Church  are  some  ma:-ses  of 
marble,  used  as  seats  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, bearing  the  names  of  the 
fi\milie8  of  Herennius  and  Brutius. 

Mentana  has  acquired  some  cele- 
brity on  account  of  a  victory  by  the 
combined  Papal  foreign  troops  and 
their  French  auxiliaries,  in  October 
1867,  over  the  insurgents  under  Gari- 
baldi ;  the  action  took  place  on  the 
S.E.  of  the  village,  the  centre  of  the 
Garibaldian  position  being  the  Vigna 
Santucci.  A  handsome  monument 
50  ft.  high,  with  an  inscription,  baa 
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been   erectetl    on    this    spot    to 
memory  of  those  who  fell. 


the 


The  Via  Nomentana  continues  N., 
passing  by  the  Church  of  the  Fieta,  to 
(3  m.)  Grotta  Marozza,  the  probable 
site  of  the  ancient  Kretum,  where  it 
joins  the  Via  Salaria,  17^  m.  from  the 
Porta  Pia. 

2  m.  N.W.  of  Montana  is 

MONTE  ROTONDO  (Pop.  4000),  a  town 
of  modern  origin,  having  a  territory 
fertile  in  vines.  Owing  to  its  elevated 
position  (540  ft.)  its  climate  is  tolerably 
healthy.  The  baronial  Castle,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  mediaeval  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsini,  now  belongs  to 
the  Prince  of  Piombino.  The  interior, 
nearly  unfurnished,  contains  a  fine 
carved  ceiling,  and  some  frescoes.  From 
its  lofty  tower  the  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Campagna,  em- 
bracing Rome  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  is  magnifi- 
cent. In  the  Collegiata  is  a  picture 
of  S.  M.  Magdalene,  attributed  to 
Carlo  Maralta. 

Monte  Itotondo  was  supposed  by 
Gell  to  occupy  the  site  of  Ckustume- 
RiUM,  whose  extensive  fields  supplied 
Rome  with  com;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  district  lay  further  S., 
perhaps  at  S.  Colomba  or  Marcigliana 
Vecchia.  Crustumerium  was  also 
noted  for  its  pears,  described  by 
Serviusf    as    red    on    one    side — a 

t  Aa  Georg.  ii.  88. 


peculiarity  which  the  very  abundant 
wild  pears  of  the  country  between 
Monte  Rotondo  and  Marcigliana  still 
retain. 

From  Monte  Rotondo  a  good  road 
of  2  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salaria 
and  the  Rly.  Stat.,  where  the  traveller 
may  catch  an  evenino:  train  for  Rome, 
or  continue  N.  to  Orte  (see  Handhooh. 
for  Central  Italy).  The  carriage-road 
towards  Rome  passes  (2  m.)  Fonte  di 
Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine  meadows 
extending  to  the  Tiber,  and  skirts  the 
Rly.  1^  m.  farther  is  the  Osteria  di 
Forno  Nuovo^  with  the  Casale  S. 
Colomba  on  the  hill  above.  3  m.  be- 
yond this, Marcigliana  VeceJna(2G5  ft.), 
with  its  scanty  ruins,  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  1. ;  and  1  m.  farther 
is  the  bridge  of  Malpasso  over  tho 
AUia,  near  its  junction  with  tho 
Tiber.f  After  another  1|  m.  we  pa.'-s 
on  the  1.  the  farm  of  the  Sette  Ba^ni 
(see  p.  321).  Nearly  opposite  on  the 
rt.  is  Castel  Giuhileo,  beyond  which  a 
road  strikes  W.  and  crosses  ihe  river 
over  an  iron  bridge  to  the  Via  Flaminia 
(Rte.  38).  Our  road  continues  S.  to 
the  (3  m.)  Ponte  Salario,  where  it 
crosses  the  Anio,  and  enters  Rome  at 
the 

14  m.  Porta  Salaria  (Rte.  37). 

f  Coram.  P.  Rosa  supposes  that  the  Allia  is 
represented  by  the  Scannabecchi,  11  m.  from 
tlie  city,  and  that  the  site  of  the  victory  of  the 
Gauls  was  in  the  plain  that  extends  from  Lclow 
S,  Coloiftba  to  Marcigliana. 
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Bellini  (Giov.),  263. 
Bell  of  the  Capitol,  55. 
Beltmffio,  303. 
Bkmbo  Palace,  1.")2. 
BENEDICTINE       ORDER, 

CRADLE  OF,  388. 
Btnvenuto       Cellini,        294  ; 

Prison  of,  233. 
Bersaglieri,  Barracks   of, 

225. 
Bertone,  Villa,  318. 
Biblioteca      Alessandrina, 

163. 
Biblioteca  Angelica,  169. 
Biblioteca  Barberini,  181. 
Biblioteca        Casanatense, 

159. 
Biblioteca  Corsini,  298. 
Biblioteca  Lancisiana,  234. 
Biblioteca  Sarti,  76. 
Biblioteca     Vallicelliana, 

202. 
Biblioteca  Vittorio  Eman- 

I  kle,  20. 
BIBULUS,  TOMB  OF,  29. 

BiCILIANCM,  385. 
BiSELLIUM,  39. 

Billiards,  [8]. 
Blood-drinking     E.stablish- 

Mr.NT,  337. 
BOCCA    DELLA    VERITA, 

213. 
BOLA, 400. 

B<h.ognetti  Palace,  31. 

Bona  Dea,  219,  413. 

Bonaparte  Palace,  29. 

lioNAPARTE,  Villa,  310. 

BONCOMPAGNI  PALACE. 
183. 

Brmifazio  Veronese,  26,  172, 
326. 

Bookbinders,  [9]. 

Books  on  Rome  (see  Litera- 
ture). 

IJooKSKLLERS,  Stationers,  [9]. 

liORGHi>*E  Palace,  151. 

Boi:f;HE~E  (Anzio),  Villa, 
437. 

B0ROHE8E,  VILLA,  321. 

BoRfiiir.TTo,  333. 

B<jRGO,  233. 

jj'iRi.oMEo  Palace,  19. 


Bosco  Parrasio,  302. 

Botanical  Gardens,  295. 

Botticelli,  255. 

Bovillae,  413. 

BOXER,  STATUE  OF,  188. 

Boy  and  Thorn,  42. 

BRACCIANO,  464  (see  Direc- 
tory, 369). 

Bramante,  167,  203,  235,  254, 
301. 

Brick-marks,  49,  96. 

Bridge  of  Agrippa,  196. 

Bridge  of  Caligula,  59. 

Bridge  of  S.  Mauro,  38G,  397. 

British  Academy  op  Fine 
Arts,  [60]. 

British  and  American  Ar- 
chaeological Society, 
[61]. 

British  Embassy,  310. 

BRONZE  DOORS,  116,  241, 
343. 

Bronzes,  [9],  39,  42. 

Bronzes,  Collection  for- 
merly at  the  Lateran,  35. 

BUELLA,  413. 
Bufalotta,  321. 

BUFFALARECCIA    (CEEVETRI), 

456. 
BUON  Ricovero,  459. 
BnsTS  OF  Emperors,  50,  300. 
Busts  of  Illustrious  Men,  51. 


c. 

Cab  Fares,  [9]. 
Caemmoxtana,  Villa,  107. 
CAERE,  454,  455. 
Caesaj:,  161. 
CAESARS,      PALACE     OF 

THE,  91. 
Caesarim,  Villa,  332. 
Caetani,   Fortre.'<.s  of  the, 

3Q1, 
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CAKTANirALACK,  206. 

Cafes,  [10]. 

Caffakelli  Palace,  35,  53. 
Caffarella  Stream,  354. 
Calcografia  Cameuale,  17. 
Calix  marmoreus,  28,  191. 
Calvary  on  Moxte  Testac 

CIO,  337. 
Cameos,  [10]. 
Camera  Apo.stolica,  327. 
Camera  dei  DEPUT.vri,  9. 
CAMPANILI,  [56]. 
Campo  di  AnkibaLE,  427. 

CaMPO  DEI  FlORI,  203. 

Campo  Jemixi,  453. 
Campo  di  :^Iarte,  333. 
Campo  Militaee,  306. 
Campo  dell'  Ossa,  389. 
Campo  della  Pietka,  389. 
Campo  Saxto,  237. 
Campo  Vaccln-o,  56. 
Campo  Veraxo,  310. 
Campus  Martits,  150. 
Canale  di  Fiumiciko,  440. 
CANCELLEHIA     PALACE. 

201,  203. 
Candalora,  75. 
Candlemas  Day,  75. 
Casephori  Ostiekses,  451. 
Canova,  28,  30,  39,  T4,  75,  244, 

246. 
Caxova,  Studio  of,  5. 
Caxtalupo  Bardella,  384. 
Caxteraxo,  386. 
Capanxelle,  390,  408. 
CAPITOLITJM,  34. 
Capocotta,  452. 
CAPO  DI  BOVE,  361. 
Capo  due  Rami,  441. 
Cappella  della  Casa,  385. 
Cappella    del    Crocifisso, 

345. 
Cappella  Greca,  320. 
Cappella  Sistina,  254. 
Cappella  S.  Salvatore,  339. 
Cappuccixi,  182. 
Cappuccixi  (Albaxo),  409. 
Cappucoixi  (Nemi),  419. 
Capraxica,  466. 
Capran-ica  Torrent,  396. 
Caput  Romanae   Fraterni- 

TATIS,  208. 
Caravita,  Oratorio  del,  19. 
CARCER     MAMERTINTJS, 

73. 
Carceri  Nlove,  195. 
Card.  Adam,  Tumb  of,  223. 
Card.  Baixbridge,  Tomb  of, 

201. 
Cardixal   York,  Residence 

OF,  237. 


Indeic. 

CAREIAE,  463. 

Carinae,  77,  216. 
Carita  Romaxa,  211. 
CARMEN       SAECULARE, 

188. 
Carnival,  [13]. 
Carpets  and  Curtains,  [10]. 
Carriages,  [10]. 
Carroceto,  435. 
Carsoli,  386. 
CASA  CRIVELLI,  201. 
Casa  dei  Pexitexziarii,  122. 
Casa  di  Pilato,  212. 
Casa  Poxziaxi,  223. 
Casa  di  Riexzo,  212. 
Casa  SpithOver,  182. 
Casa  Tarpea,  54. 
CASA  TTJRCI,  203. 
Casa  Zuccheri,  13. 
Casale  della  Bella  Donna, 

321,  467. 
Casale  Bernini,  372. 
Casale  delle  Capannelle, 

417. 
Casale  di  Capobianco,  468. 
Casale  di  S.  Golomha,  469. 
Casale  di  Dragoxcello,  441. 
Casale  di  Moxte  Gextile, 

468. 
Casale  dei  Pazzi,  467. 
Casale  di  Pollixe,  465. 
CASALE  ROTONDO,  411. 
Casale  di  Rustica,  382. 
Casali,  Villa,  106. 
Casape,  401, 
Casciaxo,  375. 
Case  Ncove,  468. 
Ca.-^euta,  Villa,  145. 
CASINO  DELL'   ATJRORA, 

1&6. 
Casixo  Chigi,  419. 
Casino  Jacobixi,  419. 
Casixo  Massimi,  114. 
Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  327. 
Casixo  dei  Quattro  Vexti, 

304. 
CASINO 

175. 
Casino  Villa  Pamphili,  304. 
Casso  di  Rispaemio,  19. 
Cartel  Fusaxo,  451,  452. 
Castel  Gaxdolfo,    283,    408, 

425  (see  Directory,  369). 
Castel     Gaxdolfo,     Villa, 

413,  425. 
Castel    Giubileo,   320,    321, 

332,  469. 
Castellaccio,  383,  399. 
Castell'  Arcione,  372,  383. 
Castel  Madama,  383. 
CASTELLO      S.     ANGELO, 

-.231. 


ROSPIGLIOSI. 


CA8TELL0  S.  GeNNAKO,  421. 
CASTELLO  DELLA  MOLARA,  403. 

Castellum  Crescextii,  232, 
Castiglioxe,  399. 
Castle  of  Borghetto,  402, 
CASTOR     AND     POLLUX 

(Statues),  35. 
Castra  Albana,  409. 
Castra  Equitum,  121. 
Castra  Peregrixobu>i,  106. 
Castra  Silicabiorum,  337. 
Castrlmoexium,  423. 
Castrum  de  G axdulphis,  425. 
Casts,  Collection  of,  12,  16, 

75,  131. 
Casts    from    the   Antique, 

[10]. 
Catabulum,  24. 
CATACOMBS,  [57]. 

S.  AGNESE,  313. 

St.  Alkxaxder,  467. 

Calepodius,  305. 

CALLIXTUS,  355. 

ClRIACA,  310. 

S.  Generosa,  231. 

St.  Helex,  390. 

JEWISH,  358. 

SS.        NERETIS         AND 
ACHILLES,  36-2. 

SS.   PETER  AND    MAR- 
CELLINTIS,  390. 

S.  PONTIANTJS.  230. 

PRAETEXTATUS,       351, 
358. 

S.  PRISCILLA,  319. 

Saxti  Quattro,  417. 

Thraso   and  Satubnu^us, 
319. 

ST.  VALENTINE,  331. 

Via  Xomextana,  314. 

Villa  Patrizi,  311. 
Catena,  Villa,  400. 
CATHEDRA,  Earlie.st,  314. 
Cattle  Market,  3.37. 
Cava  del  Barco,  372. 
Cavallini,  227,  387. 
Cavarello  Torrext,  400. 
Cave,  396. 
Cave  of  Cacus,  219. 
Caverns  bexeath  rrHE  Capi- 
tol, 56,  211. 
Cecchina,  Stat.,  408,  435. 
Cecchina  Farm,  467. 
CECIiLIA     METELLA, 

TOMB  OF,  360. 
Ceciliaxo,  396. 
Cella  Solearis,  346. 
Cemeterij&s  : — 

axciext  romajt,  144. 

Cappuccini,  183. 
POMITIIXA,  360, 
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C'kmktekies — continued. 
Eqcites  Sixgulakes,  390. 
Gebhax,  237. 
Jewish,  217. 
S.  GiovAXNi  Lat.,  11-4. 
PROTESTANT,  337. 

CEN(  I  i'ALACE,  207. 

tENCI     BUUHJSETTI      PALACE, 

207. 
Ckxtocelle,  390. 
Cextke  of   AxcreNT   Rome, 

60. 
Cebemoxv,   Okigix    of    the 

WOKD,  455. 

Ceki  Ncovo,  455,  458. 
Cekvaka,  371,  382, 
Cebvaba  (Via  Scblacensis), 

386. 

CERVETRI,  455  (see  Direc- 

tory,  369). 
CERVETRI,     TOMBS     AT, 

456. 
t'KSAXO,  463. 

Ck.-<akini  Sfokza  Palace,  201. 
Chapels  : — 

OF      THE      AnSUKZIATELLA, 

364. 
OF  THE  Column-,  142.  ■ 
St.  CATHAKrxE,  159. 
S.  CYRIACA,  309. 
L>oMiXE  QUO  Vadis,  353. 

S.  FKANCEdCO,  397. 

S.  ViLiin-o  Neui,  202. 
S.  HELENA,  149. 
ST.  NICHOLAS,  3C1. 
ST.  SYLVESTER,  108. 
S.  iSflKiTO,  234. 
SiXTINE,  254. 

Chapels,  Evangelical,  with 

Schools  Axxexed,  [11]. 
CHARIOTEERS,  Mosaic  and 

Bl-.-<t.-5  of,  190. 
Chemlsts,  [10]. 
Chigi  Palace,  7. 
Chigi  (Albano)  Palace,  418. 
Chigi,  Villa,  320. 
Choi:i.>,teu.s'  S<:H(^>r.,  ITO. 
CHRISTIAN  MUSEUM 

(Lat.),  12M. 
CHRISTIAN  MUSEUM 

(Vat.),  291. 
C  H  RONOLOOICAL 

TABLES,  [41],  [101]. 
CHURCHES,  [51]. 

Agoxizzaxti,  163. 

Anxunzlata,  77. 

Beata  Rita,  30. 

Cappucixi,  182. 

CuiFJiA  NUOVA,  202. 

COXCEZIONE,  152. 

CUOKE  Dl  Ge.si>,  306, 


C  H  U  EC  H  ES— con  il  HW6(Z. 

Gesu,  31. 

Gesu  Bambixo,  136. 
Gesu  e  Maiua,  5, 
Madoxxa   del  Buon  Cox- 

siglio,  135. 
Madoxxa  del  Buox  Viag- 

gio,  225. 
Madoxx.a      del      Divixo 

Amore,  151. 
Madoxxa     della      Luce, 

229. 
Madoxxa  del  Riposo,  231. 
^ome  di  Maeia,  83. 
Sacro  Cuore,  166. 

S.VNCTA  SaXCTORUM,  123. 

SS.    Abdox   axd    Sexnex, 

231. 
S.  Adriaxo,  61. 

S.  AgATA  DEI  Goti,  194. 

S.   Agata   DEI    Tessitori, 

79. 
S.  Agata  ix  Trastevere, 

228. 
S.    AGNESE    FUORI    LE 

MURA,  311,  467. 
S.  Agxese,  Piazza  Xavona, 

165. 
8.  Agostixo,  168. 
S.  ALESSIO,  219. 
S.  Alfoxso,  144. 
S.  Ambrogio,  205. 
S.  ANASTASIA,  344. 

S.    AXDilEA     DK    AQUAREN- 

ARIIS,  167. 
SS.    AXDKEA    E    BaRTOLOM- 

MEO,  114. 

S.    AxDREA,     Chapel    of, 

105. 
S.  Andrea  delle  Fbatte, 

15. 

S.  AXDBEA  A  PoXTE  MilVIO, 
331. 

S.  Andrea  al  Quirixale, 

179. 
S.  Andrea  degli  Scozzesi, 

182. 

S.    AXDREA    DELLA   VALLK, 

161. 
S.   AxDREA   IX   Via    Fi.a- 

MINIA,  330. 

S.  Andrea  in  Vixcls,  20G. 
S.   Angelo   ai   Corridori, 

234. 
S.  Angelo   ix   Giaxicolo, 

302. 
S.    Angelo   inter   Nube.s, 

232. 
S.  Angelo  in   Pescheria, 

209. 
SS,  Angem  CrsTODi,  17. 


Churches— coniuiuetZ. 
S.    Anna   (Quattuo   Fox- 

tane),  180. 
S,  Anna  dei    C^lzettabi 

217,  335. 
S,  Anna  dei  Funabi,  205. 
S.  Anna  (Vatican),  238. 
S.  Antonio  Abate,  142. 

S.   AXTOXIO  DEI    MAKONITI, 

133. 
S.    Antonio    di    Padova, 

114. 
S.  Antoxio  dei  Poetoghesi, 

169. 
S.  Apollixabe,  168. 

SS.  Al'OSTOLI,  28. 

SS.   Aquila   e   Peiscilla, 

220. 
S.  Atanasio,  14. 

S.  AUREA,   196. 

S.  BALBINA,  221. 

S,  Bari'.ara,  204. 

S.   BARBARA,  CHAPEL, 

105. 
S.  Bartolommeo  dei  Berga- 

MASCHI,  9,  11. 

S.  Bartolommeo  all' IsoLA, 

222. 
S.  Basilio,  77. 
S.  Benedetto,  223. 
S.  Berxakdixo,  195. 
S.  BERNARDO,  194. 
S.  BiAGio,  30,  196. 
S.  BiBIAXA,  146. 
S.  BOXAVENTURA,  101. 

S.  Brigida,  200. 
S.  Calisto,  226. 
S.  Carlo  ai  Catinabi,  204. 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso,  5. 
S.  Carlo  Quattro  Foxtane, 
180. 

S.    CaTARIXA    DEI    Fuxari, 

205. 
S.  Catarixa  in  Magxana- 

poLi,  173. 
S.  Catarixa  della  Riota, 

200. 
S.  Catarixa  da  Siexa,  196. 
S.  CECILIA,  223. 
SS.  Cr.i.so  K  GiULiANo,  202. 
S.  CESAREO,  350. 

S.  ClllARA,   160. 

S.  CiRIACO,  310. 

SS.  Cii:o  E  (JlOVANNi,  231. 

S.  Claidio,  7. 

S.  CLEMENTE,  109. 

S.  Cosimato,  230. 

S.      CohlMATO      (VlCOVAIJO\ 

SS.  COSMA  E  DAMIANO, 
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CiwiiCiiES— continued. 

SS.  COSMA  E  DAMIANO 

IN  TRASTEVERE,  '230. 
S.  COSTANZA,  314. 
»S.  Chisogono,  228. 
S.  CROCE   IN   GERTJSA- 

LEMME.  148. 
S.  Ckoce  dki  Lucchesi,  18. 
S.  Croce  a  Monte  Mario, 

334. 

S.  CUOCE  DEILA  PeNITENZA, 

295. 
S.  DiONIGI,  180. 

SS.iDomenico  e  Sisto,  1T3. 

S.  DOROTEA,  300. 

S.    Egidio    (Trastevere), 

228. 
S.  Egidio  (Vat.),  238. 
S.  Eligio  DEI  Ferrai,  215. 
S.    Eligio    degli    Orefici, 

196. 
S.  Eusebio,  146. 

S.  EUSTACHIO,  163. 

S.  Felicita  (Charel),  131. 
S.  FiLipPo  Neri,  196. 
S.  FiURPO  (Chapel),  161. 
S.       FRANCESCA       RO- 

MANA,  70. 
S.       Francesco       (Monte 

Mario),  335. 
S.    Francesco   di    Paola, 

133,  135. 
S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  225. 
a.    Francesco    di    Sales, 

295. 
S,  Galla,  211. 
S,  GiAcoMO  in  Augusta,  5. 
8.  Giacomo  (Cave),  396. 
S.  Giacomo  Lungara,  295. 

S.^GlACOMO:  SCOSSACAVALLI, 

235. 
S,    Giacomo    degh    Spag- 

NUOLI,  166. 

SS.  GiOACHiNO    ED    Anna, 

135. 
S,   GIORGIO    IN    VELA- 

BRO,  216. 
S.  Giovanni  Battista    in 

Mercatello,  31. 
S.    Giovanni   Bebchmann, 

182. 
S.  Giovanni  Calibita,  222. 
S.    Giovanni    Decollato, 

212,  214. 
S.  Giovanni    dei  Fioren- 

TiNi,  195. 
S.         GIOVANNI         IN 

FONTE,  122. 
S.  Giovanni  dei  Genovesi, 

225. 
S.    GIOVANNI    IN    LA- 
TERANO,  115, 


CnuRcnr.9— continued. 

S.  Giovanni  della  Malva, 

301. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  350. 
SS.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO, 

105. 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Petronio, 

196. 
S.  Giovanni  della  Pigna, 

160. 
S.  GIOVANNI  A  PORTA 

LATINA,  350. 

S.  GiBOLAMO  DELLA  CaRITa, 

200. 
S.  GiROLAMO  DB'  SchIAVONI,  ' 

151. 
S.      GlULIANO       DEI      FlAM- 

MINGHI,   160. 

S,  Giuseppe  Capo  le  Case, 

16. 
S.  Giuseppe  (Corso),  5. 
S.    Giuseppe    dei    Faleg- 

NAMI,  73. 

S.  Giuseppe  alla  Lungara, 

295. 
S.  GREGORIO,  104. 
S.       Gregorio       (Divina 

Pieta),  221. 

S.  iGNAZJO,   19. 

SS.  Innocenti,  171. 

S.  Ippolito,  441. 

S.  ISIDORO,  183. 

S.  IVO,  164. 

S.  Ivo  (Chapel),  163. 

S.  Lazzaro,  334. 

S.    LiBERATO    (BRACCIANO), 

465. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Borgo,  294. 
SS.    Lorenzo    e    Damaso, 

203. 
S.  Lorenzo  (Chapel),  123. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte,  136. 
S.  LORENZO  FTJORI  LE 

MTJRA,  307. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  6. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  67. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna, 

136. 
S.  LucA,  74. 
S.  Lucia   alle   Botteghe 

OSCUBE,  206. 
S.  Lucia  della  Chiavica, 

201. 
S.  Lucia  dei  Ginnasi,  206. 
S.  Lucia  del  Gonfalone, 

201. 
S.  Lucia  in  Orfea,  135. 
S,  Lucia  in  Selci,  135. 
S.  LuiGi,  164. 
S.  Macuto,  19. 
S.  Mabcello,  21, 


CnvncAiKH— continued. 
S.  MARCO,  30. 
S.    Margiierita    da    Cor- 

TONA,  228. 
S.    MARIA   DEGLI  AN- 

GELI,  192. 
S.  Maria  dell'  Anima,  166. 
S.  Maria  Antica  {Antiqua), 

70,  93. 
S.  Maria  in  Aquiro,  152, 
S.      MARIA     IN     ARA 

COELI,  32. 
S.     Maria    .Aventinense, 

219. 
S.   Maria    in    Campitelli, 

206. 
S.  Marta  in  Capitolio,  32. 
S.  Maria  in  Cappella,  233. 
S.   Maria  de   Catenariis, 

200. 
S.   Maria  di   Cavamonte, 

400. 
S.    Maria    della    Conce- 

zione,  182. 
S.  Maria  della  Consola- 

ZIONE,  211. 
S.    MARIA    IN    COSME- 

DIN,  213. 
S.   Maria   di  Costantino- 

POLT,  17. 
S.  Maria  dei  Crociferi,  18. 
S.  MARIA  IN  DOMNICA, 

108. 
S.     MARIA     EGIZIACA, 

212. 
S.  Maria  delle  Fornaci, 

237,  459. 
S.  Maria  della  Fossa,  214. 
S.  Maria   delle   Gkazie, 

238. 
S.  Maria  di  Grotta  Pikta, 

204. 
S.  Maria  dell'  Itria,  17. 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  217. 
S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  83. 
S.     Maria     in     Macello 

Martyrum,  78. 
S.  Maria  Maddalena,  152. 
S.    MARIA    MAGGIORE, 

137. 
S.  MARIA  SOPRA  MIN- 
ERVA, 157. 
S.  Maria  dei  Mibacoli,  5. 
S.  Maeia  di  Monsebrato, 

201. 
S.  Maria   in  Montebone, 

160. 
S.  Mariadi  Monte  Santo,  5. 
S.  Maria  dei  Monti,  135. 
S.  Maria    in  Monticelli, 

?07, 
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CHtRCHts-'-continuecl. 
S.  MARIA  DELIA  NAVI- 

CELLA,  106. 
S.  Maria  ad  Nives,  137. 
S.  Maria  NrovA,  70. 
S.  Mahia  dell'  Okaziose, 

196. 
S.  Maria  dell*  Orto,  225. 
S.  MARIA  BELLA  PACE, 

167. 
S.  Maeia  pella   Pieta,  9, 

237. 
S.  Maria  pkl  Piaxto,  207. 
S.  MARIA  DEL  POPOLO, 

3. 
S.  M.  Porta  Paradisi,  150. 
S.  Maria  ix  Portico,  206, 

211. 
S.    Maria    in    Publicoli?, 

205. 
S.   Maria  della  Qcercia, 

199. 
S.  Mario  del  Posario,  334. 
S.    MARIA    DELLA    RO- 

TONDA,  154. 
S.  ^Faria  dellaScala,  300. 
S.  MARIA  SCALA  COELI, 

344. 
S.  Maria  Schola  Graeca, 

213. 
S.  Maria  dei  SetteDoloei, 

300. 
S.  Maria  del  Sole,  213. 
S.    Makia    della    Stella, 

417. 
S.  Maria  del  Suffhagio, 

196. 
S.  Maria  della  Torre,  225. 
S.     Maria     Tra8P0Xtisa, 

2.34. 
S.  MARIA  IN  TRASTE- 

VERE.  li'J.;. 
S.  Maria  in  Trevi,  18. 
S.  M.  is  Tlrribus.  [43]. 
S.    Maria     dell'    Umilta, 

19. 
S.   Makia  in  Vallicella, 

202. 
S.  Maria  delle  Veroini, 

19. 
S.  Maria  in  Via,  7. 
S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  24. 
S.  Maria  in  Vincih,  210. 
S.  Maria  delia  Vittoria, 

193. 
S.  Makta,  19. 
S.  Mahta  (Vatican),  237. 
S.  ^Iartina,  74. 
S.  Martino,  143. 
S.   Matteo  in  Mkuulana, 
121,  145. 


Churches — continued. 

S.  MrcHELE  in  Borgo,  236, 

294. 
S.  MicHELE  (Chapel),  233. 

S.     MtCHELE    Al    CORRIDORI, 

234. 
SS.  MiCHELE  E  MaGNO,  294. 

S.    Michele    Porta    Fab- 

brica,  237. 
S.  Mkhele  a  Ripa,  225. 
SS.   NEREO    ED   ACHIL- 

LEO,  349. 

S.  XlCCOLO  DEGLI  ARCIONI, 
16. 

S.  NiccoLo  DE  Calcarabio, 
160.  ^ 

S.  NICCOLO  IN  CAR- 
CERE,  211. 

S.     XlCCOLO     DEI    CeSARINI, 

160. 
S.    Niccol6    de    Funariis, 

206. 
S.   NiccoLd   DEI    Lorenepi, 

167. 
S.     XlCCOLd    IN    PORCILIBBS, 

18. 
S.    XlCCOLO    DEI     PrEFETTI, 

152. 
S.    XlCCOLO    DA    TOLENTINO, 

182. 
S.  XlCCOLd  IN  TUFIS,  6. 

S.  Omobcono,  210. 
S.  ONOFRIO,  303. 
S.  Onofrio  in  Campagna, 

335. 
S.  Orsola,  206. 
S.  PANCRAZIO,  305. 
S.  Pantalko,  162. 
,Jt  B.     PAOLO     FUORI    LE 
4^    MURA.  340. 

S.  Paolo  alla  Hkgola,  20V. 
S.     PAOLO     ALLE    TRE 

FONTANE,  344. 
S.  T'asquale  Batlon,  226. 
S.  Passera,  231,  438. 
a.    Pa  store  (Via   Prknes- 

tina),  400. 
S.  Prllegrino,  238. 
.S.  Piktro  in  Carcere,  73. 
8.S.  I'lETito  e  Marcellino, 

114. 
SS.   PiETRO  E   Marcellino 

(Via  Labicana),  390. 
S.     PIETRO     IN      MON- 

TORIO.  :iol. 
S.     PIETRO     IN     VATI- 

CANO,  238  ;  Architects, 

'J39  ;      AliCHlVES,       249  ; 

Ascent    of    the    IJomk, 

251  ;     Baptistery,    248  ; 

Bronze      Cuaii:,      244  ; 


CHtitCHES^^-cojIfinued. 

Crypt,  249 ;  Dimensions, 
241  ;  History,  238  ; 
Mosaics  of  the  Cupola, 
243  ;  Relics,  243,  245  ; 
Sacristy,  248 ;  Statis- 
tics and  Cost,  240  ; 
Treasury,  249. 

S.  PIETRO  IN  VINCOLI, 
133. 

S.  PRASSEDE,  142. 

S.   Prassede  (Via  Portu- 
ensis),  231. 

S.  PRISCA,  220. 

S.  PUDENZIANA,  136. 

SS.       QUARANTA      MaRTIRI, 

226. 
SS.      aUATTRO       CORO- 

NATI.  108. 
SS.  QuiRico  E  Giulitta,  77. 
S.  Rocco,  161. 

SS.  RUFINA  E  Secunda,  228. 

S.  SABA,  220. 

S.  SABINA,  218. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Arco,  204. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Cacaberis, 

207. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Campo, 

198. 
S.  Salvatore  delle  Cop- 

pelle,  152. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Corte  229. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro, 

170. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Onda,  197. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Ossibus, 

237. 
S.  Salvatore  a  Ponte- 

ROTTO,  197. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Portico, 

210. 
S.    Salvatore     in    Primi- 

CERIO,  170. 
S    Salvatore  in  Thkrmis, 

104. 
8.  SCOLASTICA(SuBiACo), 

380. 
S.     SeBASTIANO      FUORI      LE 

MURA,  359. 

S.   Secastiano   alla    Pal- 

LARA,   101. 

•SS.  Sergius  AND  Bacchus, 

bl,  136. 
S.  Severa,  458. 

S.  SiLVESTRO  IN  CaPITE,  7. 
S.  SiLVEHTRO  IN  LacU,  217. 
S.  SiLVESTRO  AL  QUIKINALE, 

174. 
8.  SILVIA  (Chapel).  104. 
SS.  Simon E  e  Giuda,  170. 
S.  Simon E  PuoFETA,  170. 
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Chvuchi^— continued. 
S.  SiNFOKOSA  (Via  Tibcr- 

tina),  371. 
S.  SiSTO,  349. 
S.  Spiritoi>ei  Napoletam, 

196. 
S.  SriiUTO  IN"  Sassia,  294. 
S.  Staxislao  (Chapel),  1T9. 

S.  StANISLAO  DEI  POLACCHI, 

206. 
S.  Stefaxo  (Axguillara), 

463. 
S.  Stefaxo  del  Cacco,  20. 
S.     Stefano    delle    Car- 

ROZZE,  213. 

S.  fiTEFAXO  DEI  MOKI,  237. 

S.   STEFANO  ROTONDO, 

107. 
S.  Stefaxo  del  Teullo,  11. 
S.  Susanna,  193. 
S.  Teodoro,  217. 
S.  TOMMASSO  AI  Cen'CI,  207. 
S.   TOMMASO    IN    FOR- 

MIS,  106. 
S.  ToMMASo  degl'  Inglesi, 

200. 
S.    ToMMASO     IN     PaRIONE, 

203. 
S.  ToTo,  217. 
S.  Tkifone,  170. 
S.  Trofimo,  196. 
S.  Urbaxo,  354. 
SS.  Vexanzio  ED  Ansovino, 

31. 
SS.  ViXCENZO  ED  AnASTASIO 

(Trevi),  18. 
SS.  VINCENZO  ED  ANA- 
STASIO     (TRE      FON- 
TANE),  343. 

S.  ViNCEXZO  DEI  PaOLI,  217. 
S.  VlTALE,   194. 

SS.  YiTO  E  ^Modesto,  145. 
Stimmate,  160. 

SUDARIO.  160. 
TRINITa  DEI  COXDOTTI,  6. 
TrINITa  DELLA  MLjSIONE,  9. 
TrISITa  DEI  ilOXTI,  13. 

Trixita  DEI  Pellegrini, 
197. 

CHURCH  FESTIVALS,  [53] 

Church  of  Exglakd  Ser- 
vices, [10]. 

CiAMPESO  Stat.,  390,  402,  407, 
429. 

CicciAPORCi  Palace,  202. 

CicciAPOuci,  Villa,  310. 

Cicero  (Astura),  437 ;  (Trs- 
cuLUM,  ETC.),  Villa  of, 
403. 

■    Cicero,  Villas  of,  403,  437. 
CiCILIANO,  333,  3S5. 


CIMITERO  GSTRIANO,  314. 

CiNETO  ROMAXO,  3S2,  385   (SCC 

Directory,  369). 
CiM  I'alack,  11. 
CIPPUS    OF    A    SCHOOL- 
BOY, 39. 
CiPPUs   OF   Statilius  Apee, 

46. 
Circus  of  Flaminics,  205. 
CIRCUS   OF  MAXENTIUS, 

360. 
Circus  Maximus,  345. 
Circus  of  Xero,  236. 
Circus  Yarianus,  149. 
CISTAE      FROM      PALES- 

TRINA,  20,  lsl,395. 
CisTERNA,  434,  438. 
CrviTA  Castfxlaxa,  333  (see 

Directory,  369). 
Civita  Lavixia,  421,  430. 
CiviTA  Vecchia,  458  (see  Di- 
rectory, 369). 
CiviTAS  Leoxixa,  233. 
CiviTAS  Nomextaxa,  468. 
CiviTAS  Patrica,  453. 
Civitella,  3;<5,  397. 
Claude     Lorraine,    26,      27  ; 
Grave,    13,    164;    House, 
13. 
CLAUDIA  ECLOGE.  45,  467. 
Claudius,  Arch  of,  19,  38. 
Clemext    Xin.,     Tomb     of, 

246. 
CLIMATE,  [31]. 
Clivus  Capitolixus,  59. 
Cli\-us  Martis,  353. 
Clivus  Publicius,  217,  335. 
Clivus  Scauri,  104,  105. 
Clivus  Suburaxus,  135. 
Clivus  Tiburtinus,  375,  380. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  59,  213,  215. 
ClodR's,  Villa  of,  409,  414. 
Cloelia,  Statue  of,  70. 
Cloisters  :  — 
S.  Cecilia,  225. 
SS.  COSMA  E  DAMIANO, 

230. 
S.  GlOV.  DEI  Gexovesi,  225. 
S.  GIOV.  LAT.  120. 
S.  LORENZO.  310. 
S.  PAOLO,  342. 
S.  Sabina,  218. 
S.  SCOLASTICA  (TivoLi), 
386. 
Clothing,  [U]. 
Clubs,  [ll]. 

COATS  OF  ARMS,  [120]. 
CoAZZO,  467. 
Codex  Mexicanus,  15. 
Coffee-machines,  [li]. 
Coins,  39. 


Coke  and  Coal,  [ii]. 

Cola  di  Rieszo,  35,  208,  210, 

216. 
Cola  di  Rienzo,  Statue  of, 

35. 
Collars  axd  Neck-tie.s,  [U]. 
collatia,  399. 

COLLE  DELLE  CROCETTE,  431. 

Colleges : — 

American  (U.S.A.),  18. 

Belgian,  180. 

English,  201. 

French,  160. 

Irish,  195. 

Polish,  17. 

Propaganda,  15. 

Scots,  182. 
Collegiate  Basilicas,  [51]. 

COLLEGIO  CaPRAXICA,  152. 
COLLEGIO     DEI      CULTOEI      DEI 

ilARTIIil,  [61].- 
COLLEGIO  GeRMANICO,  182. 
COLLEGIO  GhISLIERI,  196. 
COLLEGIO  NaZAREXO,  17. 

CoLLEGio  Pamphili,  166. 
COLLEGIO    DEI     PeNITENZIERI, 

235. 
Collegio  Romano,  20. 
CoLLEGio  Urbaxo,  15. 
Colli  Farinelli,  382. 
COLLIS  Hortorum,  11. 
CoLOXXA,  390,  391. 
COLONNACCE,  77. 
Colox-nade  of  Benedict  III., 

339. 
COLONNA  PALACE,  171. 
COLOSSEUM.  84. 
Colossus  of  Xero,  72,  91. 
Columbaria,  352. 

Augustus  axd  Livia,  354. 

HYLAS  AND  VITALINE, 
351. 

Tor  de'  Schiavi,  398. 

Veii,  462,  463. 

ViGXA  Belardi,  147. 

VIGNA  CODINI,  351. 

VILLA  PAMPHILI,  304. 

Villa  Wolkoxski,  115. 

Volusii,  355. 
COLUMN   OF  ANTONINUS 

PIUS,  9,  280. 
CoLUJix  OF  Immaculate  Con- 

CEPTIOX,  14. 

COLUMN       OF      MARCUS 

AURELIUS,  8. 
Columx  of  S.  Lorenzo,  307. 
CoLUJiN  OF  S.  M.  Maggioee, 

307. 
Column  of  Phocas,  62. 
Column  of  S.  Prassede,  143. 
COLUMN  OF  TRAJAN,  ^-'. 
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OoLrMXAE  KOSTRATAK,  '2. 
COMAKCA,  386. 

Comix  A  centcriata,  25. 

COMITICM,  61. 

Cl)MMISSI(iNK    ARCHAEOLOGICA 

McNH  11'Ai.E,  [62]. 
COMMODUS,  Bust  of,  40. 
OoiMODCs,  Villa  ok,  401. 
Composite  Capitals,  71. 
coxceuts,  [11], 
Conduits,    Ancient    Roman, 

83. 
CONFECnOXEHS,  [11]. 

Conn^table  de  Bourbon,  293, 

29.-). 
CONSERVATORS,  PALACE 

OF  THE,  36. 
Constantixe,     Baptism     of, 

122;    Frescoes,    108,    122, 

143,  261 ;  Statue,  35. 
Consulate  (II.B.M.),  7. 
CoN.suLTA  Palace,  175. 
Consuls,  [U]. 

COXTI,  VfLLA,  402. 

Conveyance  Office  (An- 
cient), 24. 

Conxolus,  387,  388. 

C0PIE.S,  [12]  (see  Galleries 
and  Jfuseumfs). 

Copti.«ts  of  Old  Masters, 
tilJ- 

COKAL      AND     TOKTOI.SE8HELL, 

[12]. 
Cokb:u,  407. 
couix^nata,  35. 
CORI.    433    (sec    Pireclory, 

369). 
CoRiou,  429. 

Cornelius,  Tomb  of,  357. 
corniculum,  372. 
Coi'.n:ki;lt.k,  391,  40C. 
CORSINI  PALACE,  296. 
CORSINI,  VILLA,  304. 
Cou.Mj,  5. 
CORSO     VlTTOHIO     EMANCELE, 

160. 
Co-A,    VALLF.r  OI- TIIF.,  389. 

COSMATESaUE  MOSAIC:— 

.>.  Alebsio,  219. 
is.  Balbina,  221. 
S.  Cecilia  224. 

S.  CE.SAKEO,  350. 

S,  Clemexte,  110. 

SS.  COSMA  R  DaMIANO,  69, 
S.  Costanza,  314. 
C'RrK.-iFi.'iho  (Oratory),  339. 

.S.  (JlOKOIO,  216. 

8.  Giov.  Lat.,  118,  120. 

S.  Giov.  Lat.    (Oratory), 

124. 
S.  Giov.  Porta  Latina,  350. 


Cosmatesque      Mosaic — con- 
tinued. 
S.  M,  IN  Ara  Coeli,  32. 

S.  M.  IX  COSMEDIN,  214. 
S.  M.  Maggiore,  140,  141. 
S.  M.  MiXERVA,  158. 
SS.     NeREO     ED     ACHILLEO, 

349. 

S.  Paolo,  342. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  134. 

S.  Prassede,  142. 

S.  Saba,  220. 

S.  ToMMAso  in  Formis,  106. 

S.  Venanzio,  31. 

Palestrixa,  394,  395. 

SUBIACO,  387. 

Velletkt,  432. 
COSMATESQTJE         PAVE- 
MENT :— 

SS.  Andrea  e  Bart.,  114. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  222. 

S.  Cecilia,  224. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiaxo,  69, 
230. 

S.  Crisogoxo,  228. 

SS.  Giov.  k  Paolo,  105. 

S.  Lorenzo,  308,  309. 

S.  M.  IX  Ara  Coeli,  33. 

S.  M.  IN"  Cosmedin,  214. 

S.  Pietro  in  Moxtorio,  302. 

Saxcta  Saxtorcm,  123. 

ScALA  Coeli,  344. 
Costa  Ca.stello,  424. 
Costa  Sole,  386. 
Costaguti  Palace,  205. 
Councils  held  at  the  Late- 

RAX,  121. 
Councils  at  S.  Maktino,  144. 
Couxt  Rossr,  32,  203. 
Covered    Gallery    in    the 

BORGO,  232,  233. 
Cj:atei;S,  [63]. 

CUKMKHA  TOUREXT,  332,  461. 

CREPEREIA       TRYPHA  - 

ENA,  45,  151. 
CRESCENTITJS,  HOUSE  OF, 

212. 
Crescextius,  Tomb,  219. 
Crescentius  and  Theodora, 

2.32. 
Crivelli,  130,  264. 
CitOCE  ROHSA,  160. 

CROcinHs<^j  (Oratory),  19. 
Cross  (S.  Bartolommeo),  222. 
Crucifixion,  Caricature  of, 

22. 
CuusTiDiu.«i,  ToMU  or,  :i0l. 
Crustumerium.  469. 
Cryita  Balbi,  207. 
cubicula,  99. 

CULLA,  141. 


CCRIA,  ci. 

Curia  Ixxocenzian'a,  9. 
Curia  Octaviae,  209. 
CuRTius,  Leap  of,  38. 
Custom  House,  305. 
Custom  House  of  the  Popes, 

10. 
Customs,  [5]. 
Cybele,  Image  and  Templk, 

339. 
CYCLOPEAN  GATE(Segxi), 

433. 


DAiniES,  [12]. 
Dancing  (see  Lessons). 
JJaniele  da   VoUerra,   13,  38, 

161,  301. 
Dataria  Palace,  176. 
Della  Valle,  Tombs  of  the, 

34. 
Demosthenes,  Statue  of,  282. 
Dentists,  [12]. 
Desti'.oyed  Villas,  [40]. 
Destruction,  Causes  of,  [42]. 
DiGENTiA  River,  384. 
Dii  Consextes,  57. 
Dinners  sent  out,  [12]. 
DI  PAPA  GIULIO,  VILLA, 

327. 

Discobolus  of  Myron,  170. 
Doctors  (see  Medical  Men). 
Dogana  di  Terra,  9,  305. 
dolocexum,  219. 
JJomenickinu,    161,    1G4,    174, 
303,  406,  422,  466. 

DOMINE  QUO  VADIS,  353. 

DoMiTiAx,  Baths,  409. 

DoMITIAN,  BrRTHI'LACE,  180. 

DoMiTiAx,    Equestrian    Sta- 
tue, 63. 
Domitiax,  Stadium,  165. 
Ddmitiax,  Villa  of,  409. 

l)OMUS  AUGUSTANA,  99. 

Ihjmi:h  Vectiliana,  106. 

iKninlt'llo,  33,  119. 

DOORS        OF        CYPRESS 

WOOD,  21 «. 
DORIA  PALACE,  25. 
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DORIA  ^ALBANO).  VILLA, 

414. 
DoitiA-PAMrHiLi,  Villa,  304. 
Pkagonckllo,  441,  44*2. 
DitAwixG     Matejjials     and 

Colours,  [12]. 
DuAwixG  (see  l^ssons^. 
nuics>MAKi;i:s,  [12]. 

DUILLISG  Gkouxd,  333. 
DimppingGate,  345. 
Due  roxxr,  332. 
PriLiAM  CoLr^rx,  36. 
DYING    GLADIATOR,    48, 
]84. 


EURYSACES,     TOMB     OP, 
147. 

EVANDER  AND  AeNEAS,  93. 
EvANCiKLICAL  CnAPELS,   [11]. 

EXCUBITORIUM,  229. 
Ex  VoTO  Offerings,  45,  359. 


E. 

ECATOSTTLOX,  161. 
Egekia,  418. 
Elagabalus,  Baths,  Tl. 
Elagabalus,  Palace,  149. 
Electric  Tramway,  [28],  186. 
Embankment  of  the  Tiber, 

229. 
Embassies  to  the  Court  of 

Italy,  [12]. 
Embassies  to  the  Pope,  [12]. 
EMISSARITJM       (Albano), 

425,  442. 
Emissaricm  (Gabii),  400. 
Emissarium  (Xemi),  419. 
EMPERORS,       LIST       OF, 

[103]. 
Empiglioxe,  381,  383. 
Emporium,  336. 
Empulum,  381,  383. 
Exglish  Church,  7,  14. 
English  College,  201,  407. 
EXGRAVING.S,  [12],  298. 
Engravings  Ixstitute,  17. 
Equites  Singulares,  114. 
Eretrum,  469. 
EsposizioxE  Di  Belle  Arti, 

194. 
Esquiline  (Clspian),  137. 
Esquiline  (Oppian),  133. 
Ethkographical      Museum, 

22. 
Etruscan  Tomb,  4i7. 


F. 

Fabia,  427. 

Fabius  Maximus,  162. 

F ACTIO  PRASINA,  203,  345. 

Falconiki:i  Palace,  196. 

FALERII,  Antiquities  from, 

328. 
FAMOUS  MEN,   LIST   OF, 

[103]. 
Fanum  Vacunae,  384. 
Fans,  [12]. 

Farm  of  S.  M.  Nuova,  411. 
Farm  of  Xunziatella,  364. 
FARNESE  PALACE.  199. 
FARNESINA      GARDENS, 

RELIEFS  FROM,  188. 
FARNESINA.PALACE,  295. 
Fasti  Triumph  ales.  38. 
Fate  bene  fratelli,  222. 
Fauces,  99. 
Favissae,  56. 
Feathers,  [12]. 
Fencing  (see  J^ssons). 
FENESTRELLA,    109,    144, 

423. 
Ferrajuoli  Palace,  9. 
Festa  of  Genazzano,  396. 
Festivals,  [13]. 
FESTIVALS,         CHURCH 

[53]. 
FiANO,  333. 
FiANo  Ottoboni  Palace,  6. 

FiCANA,  442. 
Ficulea,  468. 

FiDENAI,  320. 

FiiiLD  Palace,  14 1. 
Filettino,  371,  389. 
Filippino  Lippi,  158. 
Finance  Office,  193. 
I  Finanze  Palace,  310. 


Firewood,  [13]. 
FiREXZE  Palace,  151. 
Fish  Markets,  [13],  209,  210. 
FiUMARA  Grande,  440,  442. 
Fiume  Conca,  438. 
FiUMK  .Slsto,  438. 
FiUMiciNO,  441,  442   (see  Di- 
rectory, 369). 
FiUMiciNo  River,  440. 
Flaminian  Circus,  205. 
Flavinia,  333. 
Flint  Implements,  384. 

Fl.OWEIiS,  [14]. 
FOGLINO,  437. 

FoNS  Bandusiae,  385. 
Foxs  Caeruleus,  386. 
Foxs  Olei,  226. 
FOXTE  degli  Orazini,  385. 
FoxTE  DI  Papa,  469. 
formello,  462. 
forxarina,  1«0. 
Fortifications,  [64]. 
Forum  of  Axtoxinus,  9. 
Forum  of  Augustus,  76. 
Forum  Boarium,  215. 
Forum  Julium,  76. 
Forum  of  Nerva,  78. 
Forum  Olitorium,  210. 

Forum  of  Peace,  68,  79. 

FORUM  ROMANUM,  56. 

Forum  Suarium,  18. 

FORUM  OF  TRAJAN,  79. 

Forum  Transitorium,  78. 

FouwARDiNG  Agents,  [14]. 

Fossa  Cluilia,  411. 

Fossa  Trajana,  440. 

Fossae  Claudianae,  440. 

FOSSO  DELLA  Cecchina,  467. 

Fosso  DEI  Due  Fossi,  461. 

FOSSO  DI  FORMELU),  461. 

Fosso  Incastro,  454. 
fosso  della  mola,  400. 
Fosso  della  ]\Ioletta,  454. 

Fosso  DEI  PlCCHIONI,  433. 

Fosso  di  Quarto,  468. 
Foundling  Hospital,  234. 
FOUNTAINS  :— 

ACQUA  Felice,  193. 

ACQUA  Marcia,  186. 

Barcaccia.  14. 

BoCCA  DELLA  VeRITa,  213. 
Egeria,  348. 
Egeria,  Source,  107. 
Egeria,  Nemi,  419. 
Mascheroxe,  196. 
MoxTE  Cavallo,  175. 
PAOLINA,  302. 
Piazza  Navona,  165. 
ST.  PETER'S,  236. 
TARTARUGHE,  205. 
Termini,  193. 


ForxT  A  INS — contin  tied. 

Tka^tevere,  226. 

TEEVI,  17. 

Tkitoxe,  182. 

Via  Ripetta,  15I. 
Fox  Hunting,  [14]. 
Fra   Angdico,   262,    263,  264, 

298;  Tomb,  159. 
J-'ra  Bartolovimeo,  298,  326. 

FliAMIXG  (PiCTUKES  ANU  PhO- 
TOGHAPHS),  [14]. 

Francia,  44.  263. 
Frangipani,  133. 
FRASCATI,  390. 402,  408,  429 

(see  Directory,  369). 

Ancient  Villas,  406. 

Camaldoli,  405. 

Cappuccini,  403. 

Cathedr.al,  402. 

DcoMO  Vecchio,  402. 

Fountain.*,  402. 

S.  Eocco,  402. 

SEPULCHP.E      OF     LuCULLUS, 
402. 

Vixxa  Aldobrandini,  403. 

Villa  Conti,  402. 

Villa  Falconieri,  402. 

Villa  Grazioli,  406. 

Villa  Lancellotti,  40:5. 

Villa  Mondragone,  406. 

Villa  Muti,  421. 

Villa  Pallavicini,  421. 

Villa  Rcffina,  402. 

Villa  Ruffinella,  403. 

Villa  Sora,  406. 

Villa  Taverna,  406. 

Villa  Torlonia,  402. 
Fratres  Arvale-s,  190,  439. 
Fratto<;chie,    Osteria,    417 

(see  Directwy,  369). 
Frattocchie  .Stat.,  408. 
French  Academy,  [gi],  12. 
Fhevh  College,  160. 
Frkrf-s    des    Ecoles    CflRf.- 

TIKNNF.S,    170. 

FEESC0E8  :— 

Amient  Chrlstiav,  112. 
Ancient  Roman,  98. 
and  coloub.s,  41. 
Aikora,  175,  1»6. 
Boxizo,  354. 

Catacombs  (copie.s),  130. 
Giotto,  118. 
Marttrdom.s,  107. 
>loDEKN  German,  114. 
NioRE,  170. 
Pal.  Farne.se,  199. 
Pal.  Farnesina,  296. 
S.  AGNE8E,  130,  312. 
8.  Crock,  148. 

S.   LOREN/.O,    308. 

[iJome.] 


Index. 

Frescoes — contin  ueil. 

S.  51.  MiNF.iiVA,  158. 

SS.  Qcattko  Coronati,  lOS 

S.  SisTO,  349. 

ScBiACO,  387. 

(S.-e   Fra  Angdico,   Giotto, 
Domenichino,  etc.) 
Frontkspizio  di  Neroxe,  174. 
Fi;uit  MAi:Kr.T,  [14]. 
Funei:al.s,  [14]. 
Fci;nitl-i:e,  [14]. 
Fui:s,  [14]. 


G. 

Gabii,  399. 

Gabi;ii;lli  Palaci.,  i:o. 

GALEEA,  463. 

Galile(j,  12,  159. 

GALLEi;iA  D'Airri;  Mudei:na, 

194. 
GALLEEIA  DI  SOPEA.  426. 

GALLEiilA  DI  SOilO,   425. 
GaLLKRIES        and       MU.SEUM.S, 

[59]. 
Galley  of  Tiberil.';,  21,  421. 
Gallicano,  3»1,  391,  400. 
Gallienu>,  Tomb  of,  413. 
Galloro,  419. 
Galluzze,  147. 
Gami;  and  Pol-ltuy,  [15], 
Gangalanti,  Villa,  319. 
Gardens  of : — 
the  Acilii,  12. 

Caesar,  230,  231. 

COLONNA,    174. 

JANICULUM,  302,  303.        ' 

lccullus,  13. 

Maecenas,  144. 

iloNTE  Cavallo,  193. 

PINCIO,  12. 

Qlirinal,_179. 

SALLUSf,  186,  310. 

Tekmini,  186. 
Garibald:,  38,  152. 
GA^Eou.s  Emanaiioxs,  [63]. 
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Gas  Works,  345. 

Gate  of  Hoxorius,  148. 

Genazzano,  385,  396  (see  Di- 
rtctory,  369). 

Genzano,  419,  431  (see  Direc- 
tory, 369). 

Geological  MuSecm,  193. 

GEOLOGY,  [62]. 
]  Gerano,  33l. 

:  GeRMALUS,  91. 

I  German  Archaeological  I.\- 

stitute,  [61],  53. 
i  German  College,  182. 
German     Pj.otestant     Ho.s- 

pital,  [.{3]. 
German     Protestant     Skr- 
vices,  [10]. 
I  Geta,  60,  215,  353. 
I  Geta,  Tomb  of,  353. 
!  Ghetto,  207,  221. 
GhirlaniJUiji),  255. 
GIANICOLO,  302,  303. 

GlARDINO  DEL  GlANICOLO,  302, 
GlARDINO  DEL  LaGO,  420. 

Gibbon,  34. 

Giordano  Brlno,  204,  237. 

Giotto,  118,  241. 

Giovanni  da  Udine,  334. 

Gii:acd  Palace,  235. 

Giulianello,  433. 

Giulio  Romano,  96,  107,  161, 
167,  173,  26.J,  295,  334,  401. 

GiusTixiAxi  Palace,  164. 

Giustizia  Palace,  151,  333. 

GLOSSAEY    OF    TECHNI 
CAL  TEEMS,  [115]. 

Gloves,  [15]. 

Gnomon,  9. 

Goethe,  House  of,  5. 

Golden  House  of  Nero,  72 
84,  92,  131. 

GoLD.>,MnH.-<  (see  Jewellers). 

Goi:DiANu.-,  Villa  of,  398. 

Gothic  Remains,  32,  123,  157. 

Govi:i:x<)    Vecchio    Palace, 

203. 
Graecostasis,  62. 
Graffiti,  22,  95,  353. 
Gkaxius    Labi-o,     Tomb     of, 

361. 
Gi^viuniEs,  [15]. 
GiiAZK^Li  Palace,  ii. 
Greek  College,  14. 
Greek  Figures,  323. 
Greek  Relief,  317. 
Gi;kg..kiaxa  Umvlksita 

Pomtficia,  [62],  20. 
Greooriopolis,  443. 
QbkgORV  Vll.,  RasiDENCg  OF  ' 

220. 
GfifXJKI.S,  [15]. 

2  I 
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GROTTAFERRATA,        402, 
421. 

(JROTTA  DEI  GRECI,  398. 

Grotta  Mauozza,  469. 
Grotte  Vaticaxe,  249. 
Groves,  Sacked,  225,  354, 439. 
goarcino,  389. 
Gymnasium,  12,  103. 


Hospitals,     [33]    (see    Ospe- 
dale)  :— 
Blind,  192. 
coxsolazionk,  211. 

Gk1:MAN  riiOTKMANT,   [33]. 

S.  Galxicano,  228. 

S.  GlAfOMO,  5. 
MiLlTAKY,   106. 

Protestant,  53. 

S.  Salvatoke,  114. 

S.  Spiuito,  234. 
HOTELS,  [6]. 
Huc&i:  Agent-,  [16]. 
House  of  Commons,  9. 
House  of  Ckescentius,  212. 
HOUSE     OF     JOHN     AND 

PAUL.  105. 
House  of  Rai'haei.,  171,  235. 
HOUSE  OF   THE   VESTAL 

VIRGINS,  64. 
'  HuFFKi;  Palace,  194. 
Hut  Urns,  283,  329. 
Hydraulic  Clock,  12. 
Hypogaeum,  311. 


Haberda>heks,  [15]. 
HADRIAN,  TOMB  OF,  333. 
HADRIAN'S  VILLA,  373. 
Haikdi:essei:s,  [15].  I 

Hannibal's        Encampment,  i 

320.  i 

Hatters,  [15].  I 

Hemicycle    (Via    Ripetta),  I 

150. 
Herodes  Atticus,  47,  354, 
Heyland,  Villa,  302,  304. 

HiPfODROME,  331,  408. 

Hippolytcs,  Statue  of,  129, 

203. 
Historical  Houses,  [15]. 
Holt  Sepulchre,  Model  of,  ! 

212.  : 

Horace  at  Praeneste,  392.    , 
Horace  at  Tibur,  376.  ; 

Horace,    Sabine    Farm    of, 

385. 
Horace,  Villa  of,  385. 

HOKATII  and  CUltlATII,  TOMB- 

of  the,  411. 

HORATIUS  COCLES,  12,  38.  336. 
HORATIUS  AND  HORATIA,  346. 

HoRREA  Galeae,  336. 

HORREA  PIPERATAKIA,  69. 
HOKSES  (AND  LlVEi:Y 

Stables),  [16]. 
HORSE  TAMERS,  175. 
HORTi  Lamiani,  144. 
Horti  Variani,  149. 
Hospice    for    Pilgrims,    197 

(see  Ospizio). 


International    AmsOCiaiion 

OF  Artist-s,  [11],  [61]. 
Ionic  Temple,  198. 
Irish  College,  195. 

IliONMONGEKT        AND        Ha1:U- 

wai:e,  [16]. 
Iseum,  45. 

Island  of  the  Tiber,  223. 
IsoLA  Farnese,  459,  460. 

ISOLA  DI  PONTE  VeNENO,  460. 

IsoLA  Sacra,  441,  442. 
IsOLE  Natanti,  372. 
IsTiTUTo  DI  Belle  Akti,  [60]. 

ISTITUTO  TRCNICO,  133. 

ITINERARY,  [33]. 


I. 

ICK,  [16]. 

Immaculate  Conception,  14, 

244. 
IMPERIAL  FORA,  76. 

Industrial  Museum,  16. 

Industrial  School,  225. 

Infiorata  di  Genzano,  419. 

Innocent  III.,  Monument.HS. 

INNOCENT  VIII.,  Tomb, 
3*8. 

Inquisition,  159,  233,  2;i6. 

iNQUisinoN,  Palace  of  the, 
236. 

Inscriptions  from  the  Cata- 
combs, 130. 

Insula  Asturae,  437. 

Intarsio  in  pietra  dura, 
206. 

Inter  duas  metas,  301. 

Intermontium,  34. 


J. 

JANICULUM,  302,  303. 

Janus  Geminus,  61. 

Janus  Quadrifrons,  78,  215. 

Jewellers,  [16]. 

JEWISH  CATACOMBS,  358. 

Jewish  Cemetery,  217. 

JOHANNIPOLIS,  343. 

Julian,  his  bid  for  the  Em- 
pire, 306. 
Juno  Juga,  59. 
Juturna,  Lake  of,  64. 


Keats,  14,  338. 

Kennels  (Fox-hount)s),  320. 

Kings     of     United     Italy, 

[107]. 
KIRCHERIAN     MUSEUM. 

20. 
Knights  or  Malta,  219. 


Index. 
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L. 

Labiccm,  391. 

Lace,  [16]. 

Lacus  Cubtius,  63,  217. 

Lacus  Xemoeenus,  419. 

Lacus  Sabatinus,  465. 

Ladisi^3LI,  455,  458  (see  l>i- 

rectori/,  369). 
LaGHKTTO,  QCABRIES,  391. 

Laghetto    di    Maktignano, 

465. 
Laghetto  di  S.  Lucia,  386. 
Laghetto  della  Serena,  386. 
Laghetto  di  Sthacciacavpa, 

465. 
La  GirsTiMANA,  335,  459. 
Lago  di  Burraxo,  400. 
Lago  Capeolacce,  438. 
Lago  ueixe  Cave,  407. 
Lago  delle  Colonnelle,  372. 
Lago  di  Fogliano,  43S. 
Lago  di  Giuliaxello,  433. 
LAOODINEMI.  419. 
Lago  di  S.  Giovanni,  372. 
Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  43-t. 
Lago  dei  Taktaki,  372. 
Lago  di  Vico,  466. 
Lake  of  Agkii'I'a,  157. 
LAKE  OF  ALBANO.  424. 
LAKE     OF      BRACCIANO. 

455,  465. 
Lake  of  Jotubna,  64. 
Lake  of  Regillus,   64,  391, 

406. 
Lake  of  Neko  at  Subiaco, 

386. 
LAMBS,      BLESSING      OF 

THE.  313. 
La  Mola,  426. 
Lamps,  [16]. 
Lasckllutti  Palack,  170. 

i.ANGDAGK,  [30]. 

LANGUAGE",  (see  logons). 
Lanti-  Palace,  163. 
Lante,  Villa,  304. 
Lanuvium,  430, 
Lai'IDE  di  Lolcikio,  432. 
Lapis  Gabini;«,  399. 
Laeaimum,  144,  349. 
Lahcaris.  Tomb  of,  194. 
La  Stoeta,  459  (eee  Directory, 

370). 
LATERAN  MUSEUMS,  124. 


Latebanum,  115. 
Laurentine  Forest,  452. 
Laukentinum,  452. 
Laurentinum  op  Pliny,  452. 
Lavinium,  453. 
Law  Courts  of  the  Popes, 

9,  196. 
Lazzaretto,  218. 

LeCTUKES      UN       AXIIQUITIES, 

[16]. 
Legge    delle    Guabentigie, 

124. 
Le  Molette,  371. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  263. 
Leonine  Porticus,  118. 
Lessons,  [16]. 
Libi:ai:y        and        Reading 

Rooms,  [17]. 
Libraries  (see  Hiblioteca,  and 

Directory,  p.  [17]). 

S.  Paolo,  343. 

Vauuo,  218. 

VATICAN,  287. 
LiCENZA  Valley,  381. 
Licenza  Village  and  Tor- 
rent, 384. 
LiCEO  Mamiani,  203. 
Liceo  Massimi,  186. 
Liceo  E.  Q.  Visconti,  20. 
LiciNii  Calpuunii,  316. 

LiNEN-DltAPEltS,   [17]. 

LINOTTE  PALACE,  162. 
LiQUOr.iSTi,  [17]. 

LiTEItATUUE,  [18],   [19]. 

Little  Sistees  of  the  Poor, 

133. 
Livia,  Villa  of,  332. 
Lizard  and  Fbog,  308. 

IXtUGINCiS,  [19]. 

LOCANDA  DELLA  GaIFFA,  212. 

IX)N'iHi  Palace,  205. 
LoRACiNA  Stream,  437. 
Lord    S  a  vile,   Excavations 

by,  230,  420,  431. 
lAjrenzo  Lotto,  26,  44,  326. 
Loeeto,  Holy  House  of,  170. 
LovATELLi  Palace,  209. 
LuDovisi  Palace,  183. 
LuDovLsi,  Villa,  183. 
Liica  Signorelli,  255,  317. 
Lucus  Patkis  Indigetis,  453. 
Llui  Saeculaices,  18H,  195. 
LUGARI,    EXCAVATIONS 

BY  THE,  410. 
Luggage,  [4]. 
LUMINARIA,  358,  362. 
Lunatic  Asyllm,  295. 
LUNGHEZZA,  383,  3aH,  399. 

Lupekcalia,  94,  217. 


M. 

Maccarani  Palace,  163. 
IIaccarese,  442,  455. 
Macellum  LrviAE,  137,  145. 
Macellum  Magnum,  107. 
Madama  Palace,  165. 
MADAMA.  VILLA,  334. 
Madonna  dell'  Aquila,  400. 
Madonna  dei  Canneti,  456. 
Madonna  della  Cuoce,  389. 
Madonna  Lucrezia,  31. 
Madonna  del  Piano,  466. 
Madonna       del      Perpetuo 

soccorso.  145. 
Madonna  del  Tufo,  427. 
MADONNA,         EARLIEST 

PAINTING  OF,  320. 
Maenius    Baj;:5U.<,   Tomb    or, 

384. 
Magister  Paulus,  Tombs  by, 

227. 
Magliana,  433,  439. 
Majolica  ware,  16. 
Malafitto,  427. 
Malpasso,  Bridge,  469. 
MAMERTINE  PRISON,  73. 
Mamiani,  Statue  of,  201. 
Mandela,  384,  385. 
Manger  of  Bethlehem,  141. 
Manziana,  465. 
Maps  of  Rome  and  its  En 

VIKONS,  [20]. 
Marano,  386. 
Mahble-cui'ters,  [20]. 
Marble  Foot,  19. 
Marble  Plan   of  Rome,  47, 

68. 
MARBLE     THRONES,     88, 

107,  1.34. 
MARBLE  WALLS,  62. 
Mai.ble.s    and    Alabasters, 

[20]. 
Marcellina,  383. 
Mahcioliana  Vecciiia,  469. 
MARCUS  AURELIUS, 

STATUE  OF,  35. 
JIarfouio,  45. 
^I A  KINK  Office,  169. 
MARINO.  408,   423  (see 

rei  t'iri/,  3G9. 
Makin  i.T,  3:i3. 
M  ARMOR  ATA,  .336. 
Markana    Brook,    115,    346, 

414. 

2  I  2 
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Mau.svas,  Statuk  of,  1'2G. 

MasoUno,  111. 

.Ma>si.mi        allk        Colonm, 

I'Ar.ACE,  161. 
Massimi,  Vii-LA,  114,  46r). 
Massimo  d'Azeglio,  427. 
Masmak)  Pa  lack,  3'2. 
Massimo     IIignano,     Vir.i.A, 

18;-). 

Ma.stkks  (see  Lessons). 

Matidia,  Tkmplk  ok,  152. 

Mai  iKi  Falack,  "205. 

MATTEI,  VILLA,  107. 

M.  AURELIUS,  BRONZE 
STATUE  OF,  33. 

M.  Al'kelius,  Akch  of,  38. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  AUGUS- 
TUS, 150. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  HAD- 
RIAN, 231. 

Mausoleum  of  Helen,  390. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  LUCI- 
LIUS  PAETUS,  318. 

Maxentius,  Defeat  of,  331 

Medals,  7ft. 

Medea,  Gkeek  kelief  of, 
125. 

Mkdical  3Ii:n,  [20]. 

MEDICI,  VILLA.  12. 

Medullia,  382. 

Mellini,  Villa,  334. 

Melozzo  da  For  it,  178,  249, 
265. 

Memiiny,  26. 

Mentana,  468. 

Mekcato  pubblico,  333. 

Messalina,  13. 

Meta,  96. 

Meta  Romuli,  234,  241,  301. 

Meta  Sdda>s,  90. 

Metastasio,  Statue  of,  7. 

Mktelli,  Tomb  of  the,  411. 

MeZZOFANTI,   I'OMB  OF,  303. 

Mica  Aukea,  300. 
Michelangelo,  5,  35,  133,  158, 

187,  199,  245,  251,  255,  394; 

Effigy  of,  28 ;  House  of, 

29. 
Milestones  on  the   Appian 

Way,  35,  353. 
Military  Colle(,e,  295. 
Milk      and      Bitiek      (see 

Dairies'). 
MiLLIAUIUM,  35. 
MiLLIAKIUM  AUKEUM,   60. 
MlLLINKl:S,   [21]. 

Mills,  Villa,  10  . 

.MiXEKAL  SpKINGS,  [«3]. 
.AllXEIlAL  WaTEPJS,   [21]. 

MINERVA  MEDICA,  146. 
Mixicia  Makcell\,  190,  335. 


Ministry  of   the   Interior, 

162. 
MiNisTUY  of  Justice,  151. 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  3,  31,  70, 140, 

159,  166,  224,  227. 
MiNOK  Basilicas,  [51]. 
Mint  of  Ancient  Rome,  34. 
MiKAFioKE,  Villa,  467. 
M  isckllan  kous        Akticlks, 

[21]. 

MiTHKAic  Shrines,  113,  144. 
Mithras,  Worship  ok,  3)8. 
MoDicLLiNG  (se«  .Sculptors). 
Molai:a,     Castello     dklla, 

405. 
Molella  Torrent,  400. 
Moles  Hadriam,  232. 
Money,  [21]. 
monky-changeiis,  [22]. 
Money,  Origin  ok  the  wobd,  j 

3t. 
MoNS  Aureus,  301. 
MONs  Lucretilis,  382. 
MoNS  Sacer,  467. 
MONS  Saturninus,  34. 
MoNs  Tarpeius,  34. 
Mont  Cknis  Routes,  [2]. 
Monte  Artemisio,  431. 
Monte  Autore,  389. 

Monte  Caprino,  54. 

Monte  Carpineto,  3s8. 

Monte  Catillo,  3s3. 

Monte  Cavallo,  175. 

MONTE  CAVO,  424,  42.^  (see 
Dirtctory,  369). 

Monte  Celio,  371,  372,  383. 

Monte  Citorio,  9. 

Monte  Compatri,  390,  407. 

Monte  Cornazzano,  385, 

Monte  Corrignaleto,  3«f). 

Monte  della  Creta,  334. 

Monte  Cucco,  425,  456. 

Monte  Falcone,  391. 

Monte  della  Farnesina,  335. 

Monte  dei  Fiori,  407. 

Monte  Fiorino,  432. 

Monte   Gennaro,    382,   3«3, 

385. 
Monte  Gentile,  419. 
Monte  Giove,  429. 
MONTE  DEL   GRANO,  3-i9, 

401. 

i\IONTE  LlVATA,  389. 

MONTE  MARIO,  334. 

Monte  Morica,  382. 

Monte    della    Morra,   381, 

382. 
Monte  Musing,  462. 
Monte  Pardo,  419. 
Monte  Peschiavatore,  380. 
Monte  delle  1*iche,  231,  439. 


Monte  di  Pieta,  197. 

Monte  Pincio,  11. 

Monte  Porzio,  390,  407. 

Monte  Ripoli,  377. 

Monte  di  Rocca  Rohana» 
464. 

Monte  Kotondo,  382,  469. 

Monte  Salamone,  407. 

Monte  Semprevisa,  382. 

MONTE  SORACTE,  333. 

Monte  del  Sekbo,  461. 

Monte  Spaccato,  376. 

MONTE  TESTACCIO,  337. 

MoNTEs  Vaticani,  335. 

Monti  Pabioli,  330. 

Monti  di  S.  Paolo,  442. 

Monument  to  the  Cairoli, 
330. 

Monument  to  the  Stuart.s,. 
248. 

Monument  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel, 30. 

MONUMENTA  MaTHEIANA,  205. 

Morttto,  266. 
Morgue,  222. 
MosAK  s,  [22]. 
MOSAICS  (Apsidal)  :— 

S.  Agnese,  313. 

Baptistery,  123. 

S.  Cecilia,  224. 

S.  Clemente,  111. 

SS.  CosMA  E  Damiano,  68. 

S.  Francesca  Romana,  70. 

S.  Giov.  Lat.,  119. 

S.  L0REN-7  0,  309. 

S.  Marco,  3i. 

S.  M.  in  Domnica,  107. 

S.  M.  Maggiore,  140. 

S.  M.  in  Trastevere,  227. 

SS.   ^'ereo    ED    Achilleo, 

349. 
s.  Paolo,  341,  342. 
S.  Prassede,  143. 

S.   PUDENZIANA,   136. 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  108. 

S.  Teodoro,  217. 

ScALA     CoELi     (Modern), 

344. 
Mosaics  (Cosmatesque)  (see^ 

( 'iismctesqiie  Mosaic). 
Mosaics  of — 

Benedict  XIV.,  124. 

S.  Croce,  149. 

S.  Crlsogono,  228. 

S.  M.  IN  Cosmedin,  214. 

S.  M.  Maggiore,  139. 

S.  M.  IN  Trastevere,  226. 

S.  Paolo  (Heads),  342. 

S.  Pietro  (Navicella),  240. 

S.  P.  IN  ViNCOLi  (St.  Sebas- 
tian), 134. 
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Mosaics  of — continued. 

S.  Pkassede,  142. 

S.  Sabixa,  218. 

Sancta  Sanctorum,  123. 
Mosaics  (Decokative)   Bap- 

TISTERT,   122,   123. 

Mosaics     (Decokative)     S. 

costanza,  314. 
Mosaics    (Ancient    Roman) 

Cap.  Museum.  45. 
Mosaics   (Dove.s),  Cap.   Mu- 
seum, 52. 
Mosaics   (Athletes),      Lat. 

Museum,  130. 
Mosaics    (Pavemknt),    Lat. 

Museum,  130. 
Mosaics  (Unswept    Floor), 

Lat.  Museum,  127. 
Mosaics     (Medallions),     S. 

Lorenzo,  307. 
Mosaics  (Four  Seasons),  Tre 

FONTANE,  344. 

MoscARELi.o  Stream.  438. 

MOSES     OF     MICHELAN- 
GELO, 133. 

Municipal  Inscription,  209. 

MIIRO  TORTO,  1 

MUSEUMS:— 
ARCHAEOLOGICO      UR- 

BANO,  103. 
Arti.'^tico  Indcsti:iale,  16. 
B<^)iu;iA,  15. 
CAPITOL.  4  t. 
GROTTA  FERRATA,  423. 

KiKCHEKIAN,  20. 

LATERAN,  124. 

Minerals    am>    Marble.*, 
163. 

NAZIONALE     ROMANO, 
187. 

PAPA  GIULIO,  328. 

TABULARIUM,  54. 

TERME,  187. 

TORLONIA,  298. 

Univebsitt,  163. 
-Music,  [22]. 
Muri  Papazckim   I'vlace,  28. 


N. 

NARCE.  TOMBS  FROM,  328. 
National  Mu.-i.um,  187. 
Naumachia     of     Augustus, 

226. 
Xavicella,  240. 
Necropolis  of  Caere,  456. 
Neffro,  455. 
NEMI,    419    (see    Directory, 

369). 
Nemoralis  Aricia,  418. 
Nero    (Antium),   Villa    of 

436. 
Nero    at    the    Burning    of 

Rome,  144. 
Nero,  Golden  House  of,  72, 

84,  92,  131. 
Nero,  Pout  at  Antium,  436. 
Neuo  (Subiaco),   Villa    of, 

386. 
Nero,  Suicide  of,  .321,  467. 
Nkro,  Tomb  of,  2,  459. 
Nettuno,  437. 
New.spapkrs,  [22]. 
Nicholas  I.,  Statue  of,  118. 
NiccoLiM  Pa  lack,  202. 
X-kcolb  da  Foligno,  265,  266, 

317. 
Nii.K,  Statue  of,  282. 
NiNFA,  434. 

NlOBIDE-S,  48. 
NOMENTUM,  468. 

NORBA,  434. 
Norma,  434. 
North    American    College, 

18. 
Nova  Via.  101. i 
NOZZE     ALDOBRANDINI. 

173,  291. 
Numicus  Ri\er,  453. 
Nur.seet  Garden,  34*?. 
NcitSEs,  [22]. 
Ntmphaeum,    116,    147,    185, 

349. 
Ntmphaeus  River,  434. 
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0. 

OBELISKS  :— 

E.SQUILINE,   137. 
Lateran,  114. 
Monte  Cavallo,  175. 
Monte  Citorio,  9. 
Pantheon,  152. 
Minerva,  157. 
Piazza  Navona,  165. 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  2. 
PiNCIO,  12. 
St.  Peter's,  235. 
Termini,  186. 
Trinita  dei  Monti,  13. 
Villa  Mattei,  107. 
Oblates  of  S.  Francesca,  70. 
Observatorie.s,     19,    24,    54, 

293,  428. 
OrULTST.S,  [22]. 
Oddo,  388. 

Odkscalcht  Palaci:,  27. 
Officina  Monetae,  34. 
Old  Books,  [.^2]. 
Old  St.  Peter's,  238. 
OLEVANO,    388,     397     (see 

Director II,  37  0). 
Olmata,  396. 
Omnibuse-s  [22],  [23]. 
Opticians,  [23]. 
Oratohium  Cuucis,  334. 
ORATORIES  :— 
On  the  Appian  Wxy,  354. 
Caravita,  19. 
Crocifisso,  19,  24. 
S.  Andrea,  21o. 
S.  Cecilia.  151. 
S.  Giovanni,  124. 
S.  M.  IN  Marco,  31. 
Pkllegrini,  197. 
S.  Vknanzio,  123. 
Orfanotkofio,  303. 
Oriolo,  466. 
Orte,  469. 

Orto  del  Paradi.so.  142. 
Osa  River,  383,  399. 

O.SPEDALE  MiLITAKE,    108. 

Ospedale  S.  M.  della  PiktA, 

295. 
Ospedale  S.  Salvatore,  114. 
Ospedale  S.  Spirito,  2.34. 
Ospedale  Torlonia,  303  (see 

H(ixpitah'). 
OsPizio  Margherita,  187. 
Ospizio  Di  S.  Mich  ELK,  225. 
Ospizio  DI  Termini,  191. 
OssoLi  Palace,  199. 

OSTERIA  D'  AcQUACETOSA,  454. 
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OSTERIA  BaLDINOTTI,  401. 
OSTERIA    DELLA   CaI'ANNACCE, 

371. 
OsTERIA  DELLA  CATENA,  210, 
OsTERIA  DELLA  COLONNA,  391. 
OSTERIA     DI     CORCOLLE,     3S1, 

400. 
OSTERIA  DEL  COBATO,  402. 
OSTERIA  DELLA  FERRATA,  385. 
OSTERIA  FiLOMARINO,  319. 
OSTERIA  DEL  FiNOCCHIO,  391. 
OsTERIA  FORNO  NUOVO,  469. 
OSTERIA  DEL  FOSSO,  461. 
OsTERIA   DELLE   FRATTOCCHIE, 

413,  417. 
OSTERIA    DI    MaLAFEDE,     442, 

452. 
OSTEBIA  DI  MaLPASSO,  452. 
OSTERIA  NUOVA,  463. 
OSTERIA  dell'  OsA,  391,  399. 
OSTERIA  DEL  PiNO,  401. 

Ostekia  del  Ponticello,  343. 

OsTERIA  DELLA  PORTA  CaPENA, 

345. 
Ostekia  di  S.  Cesabeo,  391, 

407. 

OSTERIA  DELLE  TaVEKNUCOLE, 

372. 
OSTERIA  DEL  TaVOLATO,  417. 
0:>TEKIE,.[23]. 

OSTIA,    441,   442  (see  Direc- 
tory, 370). 

antiquities  from,  190. 
augusteum,  450. 
Campus  Sacer,  451. 
Casone  DEL  Sale,  444. 
Forum,  444. 
Forum  of  Ceres,  449. 
Geegoriopolis,  451. 
Imperial  Palace,  445. 
Metroon,  451. 
Mithkaeum,  446. 
MiTHBAic  Temple,  448. 
Navalia,  448. 
New  Baths,  449. 
Porta  Laurentina,  451. 
Porta  Romana,  450. 
Private  House,  448. 
SCHOLAE,  450,  451. 
Street  of  Wharves,  445. 
Temple  of  Ceres,  450. 
Temple  of  Vulcan,  444. 
Theatre,  449. 
Thermae,  444. 
Via  Ostiensis,  444,  450. 
Via  Severiana,  448. 

ViGILES,  450. 

Warehouses,  445. 
Overheck,  114,  178. 
OvEBBECK,  Studio,  207. 
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P. 

Paedagogium  Capitis  Afri- 

CAE,  108. 

Paepmili  Palace,  166. 
Painted  Glass,  4,  387. 
Painted  Tomb,  462. 
Painters,  [23]. 
PAINTERS,  LIST  OF,  [112]. 
PAINTING,  ITALIAN,  IN 

ROME,  [97]. 
Paintings  from  S.  Nicola  in 

Carcere,  130. 
Paintings         copied         bt 

Raphael,  132. 
PALACES,  [60]. 

Accoramboni,  235. 

Albani,  180. 

Altemps,  16S. 

Altieri,  31. 

Antonelli,  173. 

Apostolico,  176. 

OF  Augustus,  96. 

Balestba,  2x. 

BARBERINI,  180. 

DELLE  Belle  Arti,  194. 

Bembo,  152. 

Bolognetti,  31. 

Bonaparte,  29. 

BONCOMPAGNI.  183. 

Borghese,  x51. 

Borromeo,  19. 

OF  THE  CAESARS,  91. 

Caetani,  206. 

Caffarelli,  35,  53. 

DELLA    CANCELLERIA, 
201,  203. 

Cenci,  207. 

Cenci  Bolognetti,  207. 

Cesarini  Sforza,  201. 

Chigi,  7. 

Chigi  (Albano),  418. 

CiCCIAPORCI,  202. 
CiNI,  11. 

COLONNA,  171. 
OF      THE      CONSERVA- 
TORS, 36. 

DELLA  CONSULTA,  175. 
CORSINI,  296. 
COSTAGUTI,  205. 


Palaces — contimied. 

DELLA   DaTARIA,  176. 

DORIA,  25. 

Falconierf,  196. 
FARNESE,  199. 
DELLA       FARNESINA, 

295. 
Febbajuli,  9. 
FiANO  Ottoboni,  6. 
Field,  144. 

DELLA  FiNANZE,  310. 
DI  FlBENZE,  151. 

Gabrielli,  170. 

GiRAUD,  235. 

GlUSTINIANI,  164. 

DI  GiuSTiziA,  151,  333. 

DEL  GOVERNOVECCHIO,  203. 

Grazioli,  11. 

HUFFER,  194. 

OF  THE  Inquisition,  236. 
Lancellotti,  170. 
Lante,  163. 
LINOTTE,  162. 

LONGHI,  205. 
LOVATELLI,  209. 

Llt>oviso,  183. 
Maccabani,  163. 
Madama,  165. 
Massimi  alleColonne,  161. 

MAS.SIM0,  32. 

Matt  EI,  205. 

MuTi  Papazubri,  28. 

NiCCOLINI,  202. 

Odescalchi,  27. 

OSSOLI,  199. 

Pamphili,  166. 
Patrizi,  164. 
PlO,  204. 
PiRBO, 162. 

OF  THE  Popes,  426. 
DEL  aUIRINALE,  176. 
Regio,  176. 

RiCCIABDI,  235. 
RiNUCCINI,  29. 
RONDININI,  5. 

ROSPIGLIOSI,  175. 

RUSPOLI,  6. 

Sacchetti,  195. 
Sacbipante,  170. 
Salviati,  2»,  295. 
Santacroce,  197. 
Savelli,  210. 
SCIARRA,  19. 
OF  THE  Senator,  54. 
Sforza      Cesarini     (Gen- 

ZANO),  419. 
SORA,  203. 
SPADA,  198. 
Di  Spagna,  14. 
Tenerani,  194. 
TORLONIA  (CORSO),  29. 
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Pal\ck>— continued. 

TORLOXIA  (VeROSPI),  7. 

torlonia  al  borgo,  235. 
Valdakbrtni,  151. 
Valextixi,  29. 

DEt.L\  VaLLE,   161. 

DI  VENEZIA,  29. 
Verospi,  7. 

VlDOXI,  161. 
Paiai  oc»r  APiiEi:,  [33]. 
PALATINE  HILL.  91. 

aoademia,  95. 

Aedes  Matrls  Decm,  94. 

Altar,  93. 

Aula  Regia,  97. 

Ara  Maxima,  93. 

BrAKCHiKi,       Excavations 
BT,  93. 

BlBMOTHECA,  95. 

Bridge  of  Caligula,  98. 
Buried  House,  97. 
Cassixo  Farnese,  97. 
Casino  (Modern),  100. 

('A.SINO  XrSSIXKR,  93. 

('I>TEKX,  93. 

Cl.IVUS  ViCTORIAE,  98. 

Cryito-Porticus,  98. 
CvBELE,        Statue        asu 

Temple,  94. 
IX>MU.S  Acgcstana,  91. 
DOMUS  Flavia,  92. 
l)OMU.s  Gelotiana,  95. 

l>OMUS  TiBBRIANA,  91. 

KARXE.HE  Gardens,  92. 
Heating  Apparatus,  93. 
HousE-s  OF  Cicero  akd  Clo- 

Diu.s,  98. 
House  of  Gkrmanicus,  99. 
Hut  of  Facstclus,  94. 
Hypocaust,  94. 
Lararium,  97. 
Latomiae,  95. 
lupercal.  94. 
Nova  Via,  98. 
Ntmphaeum,  97. 
Oeti  Barbkrim,  92. 
Okti  Roscioni,  92. 
Faedagogium,  95. 
['AL.uy.  of  Augustus,  96. 
Palace  of  Caligula,  98. 
Palace  of  Sevekus,  96. 
I'alace  of  Tibbrius,  99. 

pEi:i.>iTTLIUM,  97. 
l'l.>^INA,  98. 

i'ukta  mugionis,  97. 
pokta  romanula,  98. 
Porta  Vetuu  Palatii,  97. 

So  A  LA  E  CACI,  93. 

Septizonium,  92. 

SPECUS  of  CONDDIT,  94. 

Stadium,  92,  96. 


Palatine  Hill— cow  h'nucd. 
Tablinum,  97. 
Temple  of  Ctbele,  94. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 

97. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor, 

94. 
Triclinium,  97. 

ViGNA  NUSSINER,  92. 

Walls  of  Kinglt  Rome,  93. 

Well  Shafts,  94. 

Wolf,  Den  of  the,  94. 
Palatium,  91. 
Palazzetto  Farnese,  162. 
Palazzuolo,  424,  426. 
Pales.  Goddess  of  Flocks,  91. 
PALESTRINA,      381,     390 

392,  400,  401  (see  Directory, 

370). 

Birthplace  of  Giov.  Pieh- 
luigi,  394,  395. 

Casa  Barberini,  394. 

Castf.l  S.  Pietro,  394. 

Cathedral,  394. 

CiSTAE  from,  20,  181,  39.T. 

Citadel,  394. 

FoRTUNA  Primagenia,  394. 

Madonna     dei.l'    Aquila, 
395. 

Mosaic  Pavement,  394. 

Necropolis,  395. 

Orto  Barberini,  395. 

Pal.  Barberini,  394. 

Pakco  DEI  Barberini,  392. 

Pavement     of     the     Via 
Praene.stina,  395. 

Piazza  Savoia,  394. 

Polygonal  Walls,  -94. 

Porta     delle     Monaciik, 
395. 

Porta  S.  Martino,  395. 

Porta  del  Sole,  394,  395. 

Reservoirs  (E.),  395. 

Reservoirs  (W.),  394. 

Ruined  building  near,  396. 

S.  M.  DELLA  Villa,  395. 

S.  FRANCE.sro,  394. 

Seminario,  394. 

SORTES  PRAENE.STINAK,  394. 

Sun  Dial,  394. 

Temple  of  ^ORTI•NE,  393. 

Treasure  of,  23. 

Tbeasury  of  the  Temple, 
394. 

Via  degli  Arcioni,  394. 

Villa  of  Hadrian,  395. 
Paliano,  396. 
FalJadiu,  234. 
Pallavk  INI  (Porto),  Villa, 

439. 
Pallone,  Game  OF,  185.  J 


Fa^ma  Vecchio,  44,  172,  326. 
PALO,    455     (see    Directory, 

370). 
Palombara,    372,    382,    383, 

385,  468. 
Pa^iphili  Palace,  160. 
PAMPHILI       DORIA. 

VILLA,  .304. 
PANCRATII,  TOMBA  DEI, 

414. 
Panorama  of  Rome,  55,  183, 

302,  303,  304.  334. 
Pantano.  399,  407. 
PANTHEON,  154. 
Paolin'a,  Villa,  319. 
PAPAL  ELECTION,  A,  [84]. 
Papal  Granaries,  191. 
Parco  di  Colonna.  424. 
Parco  Marguerita,  331. 
Parochial  Ba.<ilicas,  [51]. 
Pascolare    di  Castel  Gan- 

dolfo,  283. 
Pasquino,  162. 
PASSEGGIATA  DI  S.  GRE- 

GORIO,  103. 
PASSEGGIATA  DEL    GIA- 

NICOLO,  303. 
Passerano,  381. 
Passionist  Convent,  105. 
Passion  Plays,  84,  212. 
Pa.s.spoiits,  [5]. 
Patarina,  55. 

Patkiahchal  Basilicas,  [51].. 
Patris  Dei  Indigetis,  453. 
Patkizi  Palack,  164. 
Pathizi,  Villa,  311,  466. 
Paul  III.,  Rooms  of,  233. 
Pausilypon,  466. 
PAVEMENT  (Ancient),  39, 

180,  186,  190. 

Pedum,  400. 

Pelasgic  Wall,  383,  433. 
penitentiarie.s,  122,  235. 
Peiifumki.s,  [23]. 
Pei:sius,  Villa  of,  412. 
I'eritf/ino,  255,  26:5,  265,  317. 
PETER'S  PENCE,  66,  189. 
PHAON.    VILLA    OF.    321, 
467. 

PHonKil.APHI.ItS,   [23j. 

PiA  Casa  degli  Esposti,  234. 
Piano  Hegolatore,  56. 
PiANOFoiiTK,  [24]  (see  Music). 
PIANTA        CAPITOLINA. 

47. 
PIAZZA  DARMI  (  Vk(i).461  . 

I'lAZZA    Mai;  UK  KIM,    1X2. 

PiA/zA    Benedetto    Cairoli, 

205,  207. 
PIAZZA  DEL    CAMPIDOG 

LIO,  35. 
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Piazza  Capranica,  152. 
Piazza  della  Catena,  419. 
Piazza  Cavour,  151,  333. 
Piazza  dei  Cixqcecexto,  I'-S. 
Piazza     del     Collegio    Ro- 
mano, 19. 
PIAZZA  COLONNA,  f>. 
PIAZZA.  FARNESE,  199. 
Piazza  Fiammetta,  169. 
Piazza  Gcglielmo  Pepe,  146, 

307. 
Piazza  Maxfeedo  Fanti,  144, 

146. 
Piazza  Mignanelli,  14. 
Piazza  Montanaka,  210. 
PIAZZA  DI  MONTE  CITO- 

RIO,  9. 
Piazza     di     Montevecchio, 

167. 
PIAZZA  NAVONA,  16.=i. 
Piazza  Xkosia,  151. 
Piazza  Paganica,  206. 
Piazza  bel  Pasquino,  162. 
Piazza  dei  Pellegrini,  198. 
Piazza  di  Pietra,  9. 
PIAZZA  DEL  POPOLO.  [G]. 

333. 
Piazza     del     Risorgimento, 

333. 
PIAZZA  DELLA  ROTONDA, 

152. 
PIAZZA    S.    GIOV.     LAT.. 

114. 
PIAZZA  S.  PIETRO,  235. 
Piazza  Sallcstiana,  185. 
PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA,  U. 
Piazza    delle  Tartabughe 

205. 
Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  145. 
Pictci:e  Cleanehs,  [24]. 
PiCTUKK  Dealer.?,  [24]. 
nCTTJEE  GALLERIES  :— 
Albant,  317. 
Bai'.bekini.  180. 
borghese,  323. 

COLONNA,  171. 

Conservatori,  43. 
CoRsrsi.  297. 

DORIA,  25. 
Lateran,  130. 
Modern,  194. 
rospigliosi,  175. 
S.  Luca,  75. 
Spada,  198. 
torlonia,  29. 
Yatican.  263. 
Pier  for  Landing  Maeble.<? 
170. 

PlETKA  ACREA,  467. 

Pietra  dura,  218. 
Pietra  Pertusa,  461. 


Pietra  Scellebata,  145. 
Pig  Market,  18. 
Pignatte,  360,  390. 
PrLATE,  HocsE  OF,  123,  212. 
PINACOTECA   (see   Picture 

Galleries). 
PINCIAN  HILL,  11. 
Pino  Stream,  toi. 
Pinturicchio,    3,    4,    33,    22 1, 

255,  265,  327. 
Pio  Palace,  204. 
I'lUKO  Palace,  162. 
PisciANO,  396. 
Piscina,  437. 

Pics  11.  and  III.,  Tombs,  161. 
Pius  VII.,  Tomb  of,  247. 
Piu.'^  IX.,  Tomb  of,  309. 
Platonia,  359. 
Plaltilla,  339. 
PLATJTITJS  LirCANTJS 

TOMB  OF,  372. 
Pliny,  Villa  of,  452. 
PoGGio  Cesi,  372. 
PoLi,  400. 

POLICLINICO,  311. 

PoLiM.iNKo,  Tombs    in  the, 
311. 

POLIGONO  D'  ARTIGLIERIA,  437. 

Polish  College,  17. 
Pollajuolo,  245,  247. 
PoLLAjuoLO,  Tomb  of,  134. 

POMOERIUM,    215,   219. 

POMPEY,  STATUE  OF,  198. 
ToMPEY,  Tomb  of,  414. 
I'ojiPEY,  Villa  of,  409. 
POMPONICS  Letus.  358,  390. 
Pons  Aelius,  171,  233. 
Pons  Aemilius,  212. 
Pons  Agrippae,  195. 
Pons  Cestics,  223. 
Pons  Fabricics,  221. 
Pons  Gratianus,  223. 
Pons  Lapideus,  212. 
Pons  Milvius,  331. 
Pons  Nomentanus,  467. 
Pons  Senatorius,  212. 
Pons  Rublicics,  225,  335. 
Pons  TRasiPHALis,  171. 
Pons  Vaticancs,  171. 
Ponder ARiuM,  227. 
PONTE   DELLA    CATENA, 
391,  434. 

PONTE  DELLA  CuiESACCIA,  454. 

PONTE  Galera,  439,  455. 
PoNTE  Garibaldi,  207,  229. 

PONTE  dell'  I.«0LA,  461. 
PONTE  Lucano,  372,  381. 
PONTE  LTIPO    400, 

PONTE  MaMMOLO,  371. 
PONTE       DELLA       MaNDRIOLA, 
454. 


PONTE  MaRGHEBITA,  333. 
PoNTE  MOLLE,  332,  334,  459. 
PONTE  NOMENTANO,  467. 
PONTE  DI  NONA,  398. 
PONTE  Orsino,  396. 
PONTE  QuATTRO  CaPI,  221. 
PONTE  DELLA  RiFOLTA,  442. 
Ponte  ROTTO,  212. 
PONTE  Salario,  320,  A69. 
PONTE  S.  ANGELO,  171. 

POXTE  S.  BaRTOLOJIMEO,  223. 

PoxTE  S.  Maria,  212. 
PONTE  SISTO,  197. 
ponte  sodo,  462. 
Ponte     dello     Spedaletto, 

396. 
Ponte  degli  Sqdabciarelli, 

421,  427. 

PoNTiCELLO  Brook,  413. 
Pontifex    Maximus,    HorsB 

of,  67. 
Pohtormo,  298,  327. 
Popes,  Early  Tombs  of,  250  ; 
Hunting  Lodge,  439 ;  Oil 
Cellar,  192. 
POPES,  LIST  OF,  [104]. 
Popes,      Palace     of      the, 

426. 
PoiiCELAiN,      Mouekn      Ma- 
jolica, [24]. 
PORTA  ANGELICA.  334. 
Porta  Appia,  353. 
Porta  Ardeatina,  353,  454. 
Porta  Asixaria,  115. 
Porta  Caelimontana,  114. 
Porta  Capena,  104,  345. 
Porta  Cavalleggieri,  237. 
Porta  Chu  sa,  306. 
Porta  Collina,  310. 
Porta  Coperta  (Cervetri), 
456. 

Porta  Decumana.  306. 

Porta  Fabbrica,  237. 

Porta  pLAinxaA,  1. 

Poiita  Fontinalis,  173. 

PORTA  FTJRBA,   3-i9,   401, 
408. 

Porta  Latina,  350. 

Porta  Madida,  345. 

PORTA  MAGGIORE.  147. 

Porta  Metronia,  350. 
1  Porta  Nomentana,  311. 

Pokta  Ostiensis,  339. 

PORTA  PIA.  311,  466. 

PORTA  PINCIANA,  185. 

PORTA  DEL  POPOLO,  1. 

Porta  Portese,  225. 

Porta  Principalis   Dextba, 

306. 
1  Porta  Ratumeka,  30,  .332. 
t  PORTA  SALARIA.  316,  469. 
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Porta    Salaria,    Tombs    at 

THE,  316. 
Porta  San-qualis,  176. 
Porta  Santa,  241. 
PORTA  S.  GIOVAITNI,  115, 

iOl. 
PORTA  S.  LORENZO,  306. 
PORTA     S.     PANCRAZIO, 

304. 
PORTA  6.  PAOLO,  339,  442, 

454. 
PORTA    S.    SEBASTIANO, 

353. 
PORTA         SARACINESCA 

(Segm),  433. 
Porta  Settimiana,  300. 
Porta  Spezieria,  462. 
Porta  Tiburtixa,  306. 
porcigliaxo,  452. 
portatore,  433. 
PORTICUS  OF  THE  ARGO- 
NAUTS, 10. 

PORTICUS  OF  EUBOPA,  151. 
PORTICCS  OF  GrATIAN',  202. 
PORTICUS  MaXIMAE,  205. 
PORTICUS  OF  MrNCCIL;?,  210. 

PORTICUS    OF    OCTAVIA, 

208,  308. 

I'ORTtcus  OF  Philip,  209. 

PORTICCS  OF  PoMPET,  204. 

PouTicx's  Septorcv,  25. 
Port  of  Claudics,  440. 
PoKT  OF  Trajan,  440. 
PORTO,  439. 
PORTO  D'  ANZIO,  435,  454 

(,see  Directory,  370). 
POKTO  DI  POZZOLANA,  344,  442. 

Pokto  DI  RiPA  Grande,  225. 

PORTO  DI  KIPETTA,  151. 
PORTONACCIO,  371,  39H,  417. 

PouTJsAiT      Photograph  eks, 

[24]. 

Portraits  of  the  Popes,  341. 
Pohtcs  Cibcaecs,  438. 

POKTUtJ  C'LALDII,  440. 

I'OKTUS  Trajani,  440. 

POST  OFFICE,  [24],  7. 

I'm:- IV'.  I.  Stamps  (l'8KI»),  [24]. 

/'<,u.<xin,  14.3.  171,  298;  House 
<^)F,  13 ;  Monument  to,  6. 

Powder  Magazine,  E.x plo- 
sion OF,  218. 

Pozzolana,  344. 

Praedium  Equitii,  143. 

Pi'.AF.inuM  Manlianum,  439. 

PRAENESTE,  392, 

Praetorian  Camp,  306. 

PuAETOBiAX  Camp  (AiBANo), 
409. 

Prata  Pori:ia,  407. 

Pratica,  452. 


PratoLungo,  371. 
Pkato  Rotoxdo,  320. 
Pratone,  381. 
Pre-historic  Museum,  23. 
Pke-hIstokic,  TomB!',  23,  384. 
Presbyterian  Services,  [10]. 
Presentations  to  thi:  King 

ANT)  Queen,  [25]. 
Pkesentations  to  thk  Popk, 

[25]. 
Pheseuved  Meats,  [25]. 
Prima  Porta,  321,  332. 
Primitive  Rome,  91. 
Printing  Office,  early,  162, 

387. 
Priorato,  219. 
Prisci  Latini,  468. 
Priscilla,  Tomb  of,  353. 
Prison  (Byzantine),  211. 
Prisons,  196,  295. 

Prix  de  Rome,  12. 

Procojo  Xuovo,  333. 

Procuratore         Generale, 
Office,  17. 

PROPAGANDA,  14. 

Prothykium,  97. 

Protomoteca,  39. 

Pkovisions,  [25]. 

Public  Buildings,  [25]. 

Public  Gardens,  103,  179. 

Publica,  Villa,  29. 

Pulchrum  Littus,  213. 

Puticoli,  144. 

PYRAMID     OF     CESTITJS, 
338. 

Pyrgos,  454,  458. 


QuARANTA  Ore,  196. 
Quarkif^  beneath  THE  Capi- 

TOL,  56,  211. 
QUARTIERE  DEI  Prati,  333. 
aUINTILIORUM.     VILLA, 

411.  417. 
QUIRINALE  PALACE,  176. 
ftUIRINAL  PALACE,  176. 
QuiRiNAL  Gardens,  179. 


Race  Course,  331,  389. 
Randanini  Palack,  164. 
Raphael,  4,  27,    75,   167,  168, 
263-265.  270,  295,  317,  326  ; 
House  of,  171,  235;     MS. 
letter  of,  15;  tomb  of,  156 
Reading  Rooms,  20. 
Redicicoli,  321. 
Regia,  66. 
Regina  Coeli,  295. 
Rkgio  Palack,  176. 
Regolini-Galassi  Tomb,  286, 

457. 
Regkesso  Stat.,  375. 
Relief  opTwelveDivinities, 

,48. 
RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.  LIST 

OF,  [107]. 
Restaurants,  [26]. 

Rex  Sacrificulus,  70. 

RiANO,  33  ^ 

Riauio    Family,    Tombs    of 
the,  28. 

PvicciAKDi  Palace,  235. 

Rides  in  the  Campagna,  [65]. 

Riding  Schools,  [26]. 

Rifle  Butts,  331. 

Rignano,  333. 

RiNUCCiNi  Palack,  29. 

Rio  DI  Decima,  454. 

Rio  DI  Prati,  383. 

Rio  Torto.  453.  454. 

RiPA  Veientana.  296. 

RiviKifA  Route,  [4]. 

RoccA  Canterano,  386. 

RoccA  DI  Cave,  396. 

RoccA  Cenci,  391. 

RoccA  GiOVANT,  382,  384. 

RoccA  Massima,  382,  4S3. 

ROCCA  DI  PAPA.  418,  421, 
427  (see  Directory,  370). 

RocCA  Priora,  405,  407  . 

RocCA  S.  Stefano,  397. 

ROJATE,  397,  398. 

Roma  Prenestina  Stat.,  3>«a. 

Roma  Tu.mcolana  Stat.,  39'<, 
401,  438,  454. 

Roma  Vecchia,  402,  4ll. 

R((MAN  HiMTISH  iiKLIKF 

Fund,  [33]. 
Roman  Calendar,  I6l. 
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Roman    Catholic   Seevices, 

[10]. 

Roman  Histort  (Fkescoks), 

38. 
Roman  Tavbhent,  137. 
Roman  Pearls,  [26]. 
Roman  Scarfs  and  Costumes, 

[26]. 
Roman  Villa,  410. 
ROME,  HISTORY  OF,  [69]. 

ROMITORIO  DI  S.  iSIlCOLA,  385. 

ROMULUS,  TOMB  OF,  360. 
RONCIGLIONE,     466      (see 
Directory,  3T0). 

RONDININI  TaLACK,  f>. 

ROSPIGLIOSI        PALACE, 

175. 

ROSTRA,  61. 

Rostra  Julia,  64. 

ROUND  TEMPLE,  213. 

RoviANO,  335. 

ROTAX  Stables,  179. 

Biibens,  26,  44,  172,  202,  297. 

Ruins  (see  Ancient  Buildings, 
Destruction,  Walls,  Aque- 
ducts). ^ 

RUGITELLA  DE  GRANO,  36. 

RuspoLi  Palace,  6. 
RUSTICA,  385. 


S. 

Sabate,  465. 
Sacellum,  57. 
Sacchetti  Palace,  195. 
Sacco  Muro,  383. 
Sacco  Valley,  396. 
Sacconi,  217. 
SACRA  VIA,  67. 
SACRf;  CofcUR,  Nuns,  13. 
Sacred     Grove       of      the 

Arvales,  439. 
Sackipante  Palace,  170. 
SACRO  SPECO,  Z-iT. 
Saddi.euy,  [26]. 
SAINTS,  LIST  OF,  [107]. 
St.  Andrew,  Shrine  of  304. 


St.  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury, 105. 

St.  Benoit  Labre,  Hol'.se  of, 
135. 

St.  Bruno,  Statue  of,  192. 

St.  Dominic,  Rooms  of,  218. 

St.  Francis,  Rooms  of,  226. 

St.  Gotthaud  Routes,  [3]. 

St.  Gregory,  Paternal 
House  of,  221. 

St.  Ignatius,  Martyrdom  of, 

84. 
St.    Ignatius    Loyola,    342, 

376  ;  Rooms  of,  31. 
St.  Laurence,  106. 
SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus, 

202,  364. 
St.  Patrick,  College  of,  185. 
St.  Paul's  House,  25,  207. 
St.  Peter's  Chains,  134. 
St.  Peter,    Crucifixion  of, 

236. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Part- 
ing of,  339. 
St.  Philip  Neri,  House  of, 

200. 
St.  Pius  V.,  Rooms  of,  218. 
St.  Venantius,  Oratory  of, 

123. 
Sala  Dante,  17. 
Salone,  383. 
SalvItor  Rosa,  House    of, 

13. 
.^alviati  Palace,  28,  294. 
SANCTA  SANCTORUM,  123. 
Sansovino,  4,  32,  168,  169. 
Santacroce  Palace,  197. 
Santangelo  in  Capoccia,  372, 

383. 
S.  Angelo,  Castello,  231. 
S.  Cecilia,  Academy  of,  14. 
S.  Cecilia,  Tomb  of,  355. 
S.  CiRiACA,  House  of,  107. 

S.  COLOMBA,  CaSALE  DI,  469. 

S.  Felicita,  Catacombs,  319. 

S.  Felicita,  Chapel,  132. 

S.  Gennako,  Castello,  421. 

S.  Gregorio  (Tivoli),  401. 

S.  Marinella,  458. 

S.  Martino  al  Cimino,  466. 

S.  Monica,  169,  444. 

S.  Onofrio  Stat.,  335,  459. 

S.  Oreste,  333. 

S.  Paolo  Stat.,  438,  455. 

S.  PiETRO  Stat.,  459. 

S.  Polo,  381,  383. 

S.  ProCULA,  454. 

S.  Rocco  (Vicovaro),  384. 

S.  VlTO,  396. 

Sapienza,  163. 

Saracinesco,  385. 


SARCOPHAGUS,  46,  47,   52 

128,  129,  308,  330. 
Saturnalia,  60. 
Savelli  Palace,  210. 
Savelli,  Tombs  of  the,  33. 
Savings  Bank,  19. 
Savorelli,  Villa,  302. 
Saxonum  Vicus,  294. 
Saxula,  383. 
SCALA  DELIA  TRINITA 

13. 
SCALA.SANTA,  123. 
ScALA     Santa    del     Boego 

294. 

ScALA  Santa  (Subiaco),  388. 
SCALAE  Gkmoniae,  73,  74. 
scalzacane,  382. 
Scannabecchi  River,  469. 
scarpellata,  382. 

SCHOLA,  [50],  357. 
SCHOLA  OCTAVIAE,  209. 
SCHOLA  XaNTHA,  57. 

School    and    Daily    Gover 

NESS,  [26]. 
Schoolboy,  Cippus  of,  40. 
Schools  for  Decohative  Art, 

[62]. 
SCIARRA  PALACE,  19. 
SciAitRA,  Villa,  302. 
SciPio  .African  us.  House  or, 

59. 
SciPios,  Tombs  of  the,  350. 
Scots  College,  182. 
Scott,    Sir   Walter,   House 

OF,  15. 
SCEOFANO,  462. 

SCULPTORS.       LIST     OF, 

[112]. 
SCULPIOUS,  [26]. 

SCULPTURE,  [90]. 

Sculptures  feom  S.  Agnese, 
198. 

Scuola  DI  Belle  Arti,  150. 

ScuoLA  Castigliana,  207. 

Scuola  di  Equitazione,  331. 

Scuola  Gregoriana,  167. 

Scuola  di  S.  Paolo,  207. 

Scuola  Pia,  234. 

Scuola  Siciliana,  207. 

Scuola  Tecnica,  135. 

Sebastiano  del  Fiombo,  301. 

Secretarium  Senatus,  74. 

Sedan  Chair,  39. 

Sedia  del  Diavolo,  467. 

SEGNI,  397,  432  (see  Direc- 
tory, 370). 

Sella,  Statue  of,  310. 

Selva  Laurentina,  452. 

Selva  di  Xettuno,  435. 

Semenzaio  Comunale,  348. 

Seminario  Romano,  168. 
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Seminario  di  S.  Pietro,  237. 
.*>EMO  SancUS,  222,  281. 
bEMPKoxu.  Tomb  of  the,  176. 
Senate  House,  Italian,  165. 
.Senate  House,  Roman,  61. 
Sknatoh,  Palaci:  of  the,  54. 
SEKEGA.  TOMB  OF,  410. 
Sepolte  Vive,  135. 
SePOLCRO  DEI  Nasonii,  332. 
Septa  Julia,  25. 
Sept.  Severus,  Arch  of,  60. 
Sept.  Severus,  Gate  of,  215. 
Septizonium,  92,  100,  345. 
Sergiu>  Galba,  Tombof,  336. 
Skrmoneta,  415. 
Serpentara,  397. 
Serpent  and  Ship,  222. 
SERVIAN     WALLS.      [44], 

104,  146,  17c!,  220,  221,  306, 

339. 
Servilics  Quartus,  Tomb  of, 

410. 

Servilius  Silanus,  Villa, 
414. 

Sessorium,  149. 

Sette  Bagni,  321,  469. 

Sette  Basi,  401. 

Sette  Fkatte,  371. 

SETTE  SALE,  135. 

Sette  Vene,  465. 

Seven  Aqueducts,  Meeting 
of,  147. 

Seven  -  branched  Candle- 
stick, 331,  358. 

Seven  Hills,  [39],  56. 

Sferisterio,  185. 

S»«)i:ZA  Cesakim  (Genzano), 
Palace,  419. 

Shelley,  Tombstone  of,  338, 

SHut  Makeks,  [27]. 

Sh<juting,  [27]. 

Shrine  of  Vesta,  64. 

Shkine  on  the  Via  Appia, 
350. 

Sibylline  Btoks,  101. 

SiCANi,  376. 

SiKGEOF  1849..  304. 

SiGNA  TbGDLARIA,  49. 

SiGNIA,  432. 

Silk,  [27]. 

Silver  Cups  and  Coins,  21. 
SiLVEusuiTHS  (see  Jtwelkrs). 
SiMBRUiNE  Mountains,  371. 
Simon  Maoum,  Fall  of,  70. 

SllULA  FROM  PUAENESTE,  43. 
SlXil.VE  Chapkl,  254. 

SiXTfn  IV.,  Tomb  of,  246. 
Skaiin(<icink,  [27]. 
Slaughter  Houses,  337. 
Slllping  Cars,  [27]. 
Smith,  Villa,  319. 
Soap,  [27]. 


Societa     Okchksthalk     Ro- 

MANA,  [62]. 

Society       of       Fink       Akt 

Student:;,  [62]. 
Society     of      Paintehs      in 

Water  Colouus,  [62]. 
Society  for  Pkevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  [62]. 
Society     of      Students      in 

Christian     Archaeology, 

[62]. 
Sodoma,  296,  327. 
solfatara,  372,  417. 
Solfaratella,  454. 
Sophocles,  Statue  of,  126. 
SoKA  Palace.  203. 
SPADA  PALACE,  198. 
Spagna  Palace,  14. 
Spada,  Villa,  320. 
Spaniai;d.><,  Tombs  of,  201. 
Spanish  Academy,  [61],  302. 
Spanish  Steps,  14. 
SPECOLA  VATICANA.  293. 
Speculum  Dianae,  391. 
Sperone,  399,  405. 
Spezieria,  411. 
Sphaera,  95. 
Spunta  Pietra,  467. 
Stables  of  Charioteers,  345. 
Stables,  Quirinal,  179. 
Stabula  Factionum,  345. 
Stagno  di  Maccarese,  442. 
Stagno  di  Ostia,  442. 
Stagnum  Agrippae,  157. 
Stagnum  Xeronis,  84. 
Stamatico  Greco,  388. 
Stamps,  Engt-ish,  and  Postal 

OUDKUS,  [27]. 
State  ARCHivts,  151. 
Statilii,     Columbarium    of, 

147. 
Statilius  Taurus,  9. 
Statio  Rationis  Marmouum, 

168,  170. 
Statkj.ners,  [27]. 
Stations  of  the  Cross,   86, 

101,  212. 
STATUES  : 

ANTINOUS.  194,  275. 
APOXYOMENOS,  282. 
Cloelia,  70. 
Cola  di  Rienzo,  35. 

DeMOSTHKNKS,  282. 
HiPPoLYTUS,  129,  203. 

MARCUS         AURELIUS. 
r;j5]. 

MOSES.      OF       MICHEL- 
ANGELO, VS.;. 

POMPEY.  198. 

Sella,  310. 
j  Stazionk  Chimica,  193. 


Steam  Tramway  Stat.,  307. 
Steamer  Routes,  [5]. 
Stigliano,  465. 
Stone  cutters.  Guild  of,  108. 
Storta,  La,   459  (see    Direc- 
tory, 370). 
Storta  Stream,  461. 
Stoves,  [27]. 
Strada    Militare,   401,   414^ 

417. 
Strada  delle  Vigne  Nuove,. 

467. 
Strenia,  Shrine  of,  67. 
STREET  OF  TOMBS,  410. 
Stuakt,  Villa,  335. 
STUCCO  RELIEFS  in  Tomb, 

415. 
Stygianum  Vicus,  465. 
SUBIACO,  386,  397,  398  (see 

Directory,  370). 
Sublaqueum,  386. 
Sub  Lanuvium,  421. 
SUBURBANUM      PHAON- 

TIS,  321,  467. 
SuMMA  Sacra  Via,  70. 
Sun  Dials,  62,  394. 
Suspension  Bridge,  195,  294. 
SuTRi,  466. 
Sylvester  II.,  Death  of,  149  ; 

Tomb  of,  118. 
Synagogues,  [27],  207. 


T. 

Taberna  Meritoria,  226. 
Tabeknae  Veteres,  63. 
Table  of  Bronze,  49. 
Tablinum,  99. 
Tabula  Alimentaria,  190. 
Tabulae  Iliacae,  52. 
TABULARIUM,  54. 
Taii.ous,  [27]. 
TARPEIAN  ROCK,  53. 
I  AS>o,   I'omh  of,  .'J03. 
TASSO'S   OAK,    R00.M.S,  AND 

Kklk.s,  303. 
Tavolato,  408,  417. 
Teatro  Argentina,  160. 
Teatro  Metastasio,  151. 
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Teatro  Nazionale,  173. 
Tebbia  Stream,  433. 

TKLEliliAPlI,   [27]. 

Telkmapiius,  84. 

TEMPIO   DI    BRAMANTE, 

301. 
Temi'io  della  Tossk,  380. 
TEMPLES  :— 

Aesculai'iu.s,  222. 

AroLLO,  102,  211). 

AUGUSTUS.  .58,  93,  217. 

ANTONINUS  AND  FAU- 
STINA, 66. 

Bona  Dea,  219,  376. 

The  Camenae,  348. 

CASTOR,  58. 

Castor  (Cori),  434. 

Oeres  and  Pkoserine,  354. 

€eres,  Liber,  and  Libera, 
214. 

Ceres  (Ostia),  450. 

Claudius,  105. 

CONCORD,  39,  57. 

The  Dea  Dia,  439. 

Diana  Aventina,  220. 

Diana  Nemorensis,  420. 

Divus  Julius,  63. 

Divus  Rediculus,  354, 

eventus  boni,  160. 

FORTUNA  AnTIAS,  436. 
FORTUNA  MULIEBRIS,  401. 
FORTUNA  PrIMIGENIA,  305. 

FORTUNA  VIRILIS,  212. 
Hercules,  160,  412. 
Hercules  (Cori),  434. 
Isis,  45,  159. 

ISIS  AND  SeRAPIS,  20. 

Julius  Caesar,  63. 
Juno  Lanuvina,  431. 
Juno  Moneta,  34. 
Juno  Regina,  218. 
Juno  Victrix,  384. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  53. 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  209. 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  428. 
Jupiter  Libertas  218. 
Jupiter  Tonans,  53. 
The  Lares,  70. 
Mars,  353. 
MARS  ULTOR,  76. 
MATUTA,  213. 
Minerva,  78. 
Minerva    Campensis,    19, 

159. 
Minerva  Medica,  146. 
NEPTUNE,  9. 
Peace,  68,  79. 
portlmnus,  439. 
ROMULUS,  68. 
SACiiAK  Ukbis,  68,  79. 
SATURN,  59. 
Sbrapis,  159. 


Temples — continued. 
Spes,  Sospita,  and  Pietas, 

211. 
The  Sun,  174. 
Trajan,  29. 
Venus  and  Cupid,  149. 
Venus  Genitrix,  76. 
VENUS  AND  ROMA.  72. 
VESPASIAN,  57. 
VESTA.  64. 
VULCAN  (Cstia),  444. 
Tkneuam  Pala(;i:,  194. 
Tenuta  del  Corvo,  414. 
TERRACINA,  435  (see  Direc- 
tory, 370). 
Terra  Cotta,  41,  130,  328. 
Testaccio,  336. 
Teverone    River,    320,    371 

(see  Anio'). 
Theatre  of  Balbus,  207. 
THEATRE     OF    MARCEL- 

LUS,  210. 
Theatre  of  Pompet,  204. 
Theatres,  [27]. i 
Thkumae  (see  Baths'). 
THERMAE         ANTONIN  - 

lANAE,  346. 
Thermae  I'ecianae,  220. 
Thermae  of  Helena,  148. 
Thermae,  List  of,  132. 
Theodoka  and  Marozia,  232, 

309. 
Thorvaldsen,     74,     156,    247 ; 

Statue  of,  180. 
Three  Fates,  61. 
Tiara,  118. 
TIBER,  [40]. 
TiBUR,  3.6. 

Timoteo  della  Vite,  327. 
Titian,  26,  44,  265,  266,  326. 
TIVOLI,    376,    383,    399  (see 
Directory,  370). 
Cascatelle,  ;.80. 
Castle,  376. 
Cathedral,  379. 
Churches,  379. 
Cosmatesque  Remains,  379, 

380. 
Electric     Light    Works, 

380. 
ETRU.SCAN  Tomb,  381. 
Falls  of  the  Anio,  378. 
Greek  College,  376. 
Grotto  of  Neptune,  379. 
Grotio  of  the  Siren,  379. 
Hall  of  the  Augustales, 

380. 
Madonna  di   Quintiliolo, 

380. 
Monte  Catillo,  378,  380. 
Nymphaeum,  381. 


Tivoli — continued. 
Obser\atort,  379. 
Pons  Valerius,  37s. 
Pons  Vopisci,  378. 

PONTE       dell'       Ac<iUOI!IA, 

380, 
Ponte    Gbegoriano,    378, 

380. 
Porta  S,  Angblo,  381. 
Porta  S.  Croce,  375. 
Porta  S,  Giovanni,  381. 
Public  Gardens,  375. 
S.  Antonio,  380. 
S.  GRE.iORIO,  381. 
Strada  di  Carciano,  376. 
Tempio  della  Tosse,  380. 
Temple      of        Hercules 

Saxanus,  379. 
Temple     of        Her'^jles 

Victor,  380. 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  378. 
Temple  of  Vesta,  377. 
Tomb  of  Aukestius  Soter, 

381. 
Via  Constantina,  3^0. 
Via  Corniculana,  380. 
Villa  Braschi,  375. 
Villa  of  Brutus,  376. 
Villa  of  Cassius,  376. 
Villa  of  Catullus,  377. 
Villa  d'Este,  379. 
Villa  of  Horace,  380. 
Villa  of  Maecenas,  380. 
Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus, 

380. 
Villa  of  Turcius,  3>5l. 
Tobacco,  [28]. 
Tobacco  Factory,  225. 
Tomb   op   the    Acilii    Gla- 

brones,  319. 
TOMB  OF  ALEX.  SEVERUS, 

401. 
TOMB     OF      ANNIA     RE- 

GILLA,  47,  354. 
TOMB  OF  ARUNS,  417. 
Tomb  of  Attilius  Evhodus, 

412. 
TOMB        OF        AURELIUS 

COTTA.  412. 
TOMB  OF  BIBULUS.  29. 
Tomb  of  Card.  Adam,  223. 
Tomb  of  Card.  Bainbridge, 

201. 
TOMB    OF    CECILIA     ME- 

TELLA.  360. 
Tomb  of  Cornelius,  357. 
Tomb  of  Crustidius,  361. 
TOMB  OFEURYSACES,  147. 
Tomb  of  Gallienus,  413. 
Tomb  of  Geta,  353. 
Tomb    of    Granius    Labeo, 
361. 
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TOMB  OF  HADRIAN,  233. 
Tomb   of    the    Licinii    Cal- 

Pl'KNII,  316. 
Tomb    of    Maenius    Bassls, 

3-<4. 
Tomb  of  the  Meteixi,  411. 
Tomb  of  Mju'.zofaxti,  303. 
Tomb  of  Neko,  2,  459. 
Tomb  of  Pius  IX.,  309. 
TOMB  OF  PLAXJTITJS   LU- 

CANUS,  372. 
Tomb  of  Pompkt,  414. 
Tomb  of  Priscilla,  353. 
TOMB  OF  KOMULUS,  3G0. 
Tomb  of  S.  Cecilia,  355. 
Tomb  of  tiik  Sempkoxh,  176. 
TOMB  OF  SENECA.  410. 
Tomb  of  Seugics  Galba,  330. 
Tomb  of  Sekvilics  (juarics, 

410. 

Tomb  of  .Sixtus  IV.,  246. 
Tomb  of  Tasso,  303. 
Tomb  of  Vekaxxius,  413. 
ToHB  OF   ViBiDs   Mariaxus, 

459. 

Tomb  (truxk  of  a  tkee),  32k. 
Tomb  ox  the  Via  Poktuensis, 

TOMBA  DEI  PANCRATII, 

414. 

TOMBA  DEI  VALERII.  41... 
TOMBS  AT  CERVETRI.  4r,6. 

T<»Mlt,.>  OF  THE  DeLLA  VaLLK, 
34. 

Tombs  of  the  Horatii  axd 
CritiATii,  411. 

ToMIV*  OF  THE  KlARIO  FaMILV 

2S. 

Tombs  of  the  Savklli,  33. 
ToMU^  OF  THE  .Scirios,  350 
Tom  as  OF  Sfaxiakds,  201 

TuMBs  BV    M AGISTER    PaUH;.s. 

TOMBS  FROM  NARCE.  32^ 

ToMHs      l.\       XHE      I'OLK  LIXICO, 

311. 
Ti  >MBS  AT  THE  POKTA  SaLARIA, 

'MH. 
T«iMI«s,   I'RK-HISTORIC,  23,  384. 

'J'oMBs  t  KC'K)  AT  Akdea,  453. 
T«)*iii«  ox  THE  Via  Aikelia, 

TOMBS  ON  THE  VIA  LA- 
TINA.  414. 

T«jMa^  ON  THE  Via  Tibcktin  a, 
307. 

'I'uMn-TOxr.  of  St.  Padl,  341. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  [39]. 

I  o::i,->N>.,\  XL  i^M.Go  Palace, 
235. 

ri'.:i/>N'i  V,  Ml    F,t;M,    298. 


TonLOXiA     Palace    (Coi;so), 

29. 
ToKLONiA  Palace  (Gikaud), 

235. 
Tokloxia  Palace  (Veiiospi), 

7. 
ToKLOxiA,  Villa,  311,  466. 
Tokloxia,     Villa      (Castel 

Gandolfo),  413,  425. 
Tokkaccio,  413,  438. 
ToitKE  Boacciana,    441,   442, 

448.  451. 
TouKE  Caldaka,  454. 
Torre  Caxtakelli,  143. 
Torre  Caktulakia,  71. 
Torre  dei  Conti,  77. 
Torre  dei  Corvi,  459. 
TORRE  DEL  FISCALE,  415. 
Torke  di  Foce  Verde,  438. 
Torre  del  Grillo,  77. 
Torre  Lufaka,  468. 
ToKKE  Makaxcia,  362. 
ToKRE  Mellixi,  167. 
Torre    di     Mezzavia,     402, 

417. 
TORRE    DELLE   MILIZIE, 

173. 
Torre  Nuova,  390. 
Torre  Otevola,  438. 
Torre  Paolo,  43s. 
Toure  Paterxo,  452. 
TORRE  PIGNATTARA.  390. 
Tuuke  di  Qlixto,  331,  332. 
Torre  Saxguigxa,  168. 
Torre  ui  .S.  Axastasia,  454. 
Tokke  di  S.  Lorenzo,  454. 

TOKRE    DI    S.     MiCHELE,     443, 

448. 
ToiMiE  DI  Sapiexza,  382,  398. 

TORRE  DE'  SCHIAVI,  382, 
398. 

TOUUK  DKLLA  SciMIA,    IGIl. 

TORRE  DI  SELCE,  412. 
ToiiRE  Spaccata,  412. 
Torre  de'  .Specciii,  206. 
ToRUE  Tre  Teste,  398. 
Torre  Vajaxica,  453. 
Torre  di  Valle,  426,  442. 
Tokretta,  461. 
Tokrioxe  di  Michera,  402. 
Tr>ii;lS7  Okfkks,  [v8]. 

TOWER  OF  THE  CAPITOL, 

55. 
Tower  of  S.  Giovanni,  390. 
TRAJAN'S     COLUMN.    75, 

82,  131. 
Trajan'.i  House,  220. 
tuamways,  [28]. 

'Ikaxslatoks,  [28]. 
Trastrvf.re  .Stat.,  469. 
Trattohia  BALDi.Norn,  414. 


Traversa  di  Fiorano,  412. 
Treasure  Chambers,  59,  60. 
Trebia,  388. 
Theboxiaxum,  465. 
TRE  FONTANE,    343,    442, 

454. 
Trevi  (Axio),  388. 
Trevigxaxo,  465. 
TiuANGOLO,  Villa  dkl,  392. 
Tribunal  Aurelium,  63. 
Triclinium,  99. 
Triclinium  Pauferum,  105. 
Trigarium,  196. 
Triopium   of    Atticus,    287, 

360. 
Tkivium,  350. 
TROPHIES    OF    MARITJS. 

35,  145. 
TROPHIES      FROM      THE 

TEMPLE  OF  NEPTUNE, 

31,  35. 
Tkuxk  of  a  Tree  Tomb,  328. 
TULLIANUM,  74. 
TuRNUs  Herdonius,  424. 
Turris  de  Gandulphis,  425. 
TUSCULUM,  403,  404. 

Amphitheatre,  404. 

Arx,  404,  405. 

Forum,  404. 

Piscina,  405. 

Theatre,  405. 

Villa  di  Cicerone,  404. 


u. 

Umbilicus  Romae,  60. 
Umbrellas  axd  Fax.s,  [28]. 
Univeusitv,  163. 
University  OF  Chemists,  etc., 
136. 

University    of    FRurrEUEKa, 

etc.,  225. 
Uxiversita Gregobiaxa,  [62], 

20. 
Universitas  Paupkkum 

Anglicorum,  201. 

USTRINUM,  9,  151,  411. 
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V. 

Vacchbreccia  (Veii),  462. 
Vairone  Torrent,  389. 
Valchetta  Torrent,  332. 
Valdambhini  Palack,  151. 
Valentini  Palack,  29. 
Vali.k  Palace,  161. 
VENEZIA  PALACE,  29. 
VALERII,     TOMBA     DEI, 

415. 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  13. 
VALLE  DEGLI  ARCI,  383. 
Valle  di  AricCIA,  408,  418. 
VALLE  DELL"   INFERNO, 

237,  334,  335. 
Valle  Pietra,  389. 
Valle  Sambuci,  385. 
Vallis  Ferentina,  424. 
Valmontone,  390,  391,  432. 
Vavdyck,  27,  44,  172,  317. 
Varia,  384. 

Vascello,  Villa  del,  304. 
VASES,  Greek,  329. 
Vases,  Italo-Greek,  42. 
Vassallectus,  28,  120,  342. 
VATICAN,  252,  266. 

Antinous,  275. 

Afollo,  273,  279. 

Apollo  Belvedere,  276. 

Appartamenti  Borgia, 
292. 

Ara  Casale,  275. 

Arazzi  (Tapestries),  270. 

Architects,  253. 

Archives,  [36],  292. 

Akchivi,  287. 

Armoury,  [35],  293. 

Athlete,  282. 

Atkio  del  Melkagro,  277. 

ATRIO    gUADRATO    (TOHSO), 

277. 
Atrio  Roton'DO,  277. 
Augustus,  281. 

BiBLTOTKCA  (LiBKAHT),  287. 

Biga,  268. 

Boscareccio  (Large  Gar- 
den), 293. 

Boy  Augustus,  274. 

BuACCio  Nuovo,  281. 

Bronzes,  286. 

Bronze  Peacocks  and  Fir- 
cone, 280. 

Casino  del  Papa,  293. 


Vatican — continued. 
Claudius,  272. 
Column  of  Antoninus  I'lus, 

2S0. 
(JORTILK       DEI,      BkLVKDI.KK 

(Ocn-AGON),  274. 
Discobolus  of  Myron,  268. 
Disputa,  259, 
Eros  of  Centocelle,  273. 
Female  Runner,  270. 
Gabinktto      dklle      Mas- 

CHK.KK,  273. 

Gallekia  DEI  Candklabri, 

268. 
Gallkhia  Geografica,  271. 
Gallekia    Lapidaria  (Ix- 

(sciuptions),  281. 
Gallekia     delle    Statue, 

273. 
Gakdkns,  [35],  280,  293. 

GlARDINODKLLA  PiGXA,  280. 

History,  252. 
Husband  and  Wife,  274. 
Incendio  del  Borgo,  258. 
Jewellery,  286.  i 

Jupiter  Serapis,  271.  \ 

Laocoon,  275.  [ 

MSS.,  269.  I 

Mint,  [35],  294.  j 

Miracle  of  Bolsena,  260.    ' 
Mosaic  (Floral),  267.  ' 

Mosaic  of  Masks,  274.  ' 

Museo  Chiakamonti,  278. 
Mu-sEO  Ckistiano,  291. 
Museo  Egizio,  283. 
MusEo      Etkusco-Guego- 

RIANO,  283.- 

Museo      Pio  -  Clementino, 

267. 
Museo  Pjjofano,  288. 
Mythras,  289. 
NiOBE,  Group,  27  h,  280. 
NozzE  Aldobuandixi,  291. 
Observatory,  293. 
Paintings  (Early),  291. 
Pavement  (Ancient),  257, 

261. 
Penelope,  273,  279. 
Sala  dkgli  Animali,  272. 
Sala  della  Biga,  268. 
Sala  dei  Busti,  274. 
Sala  a  Ckoce  Gkeca,  267. 
Sala  delle  Musk,  272. 
Sala  Rotonda,  271. 
Sarcophagus  of  Helen  and 

Constantia,  267. 
Scala  Nobile,  267. 
vScHOOL  of  Athens,  259. 
Semo  Sancus,  269. 
SixTiNE  Chapel,  254. 
Studio  dkl  Mosaico,  293. 


Vatican — continued. 

Terra  Cotta,  284. 

Torso  Bklvedere,  277. 

Vases.  284. 

Woodwork,  257,  258,  287. 
Vegetables,  [29]. 
VEII,   459;    Columns    from, 

9,  342. 
Veientana  Villa,  332. 
Velia,  91. 
Velitrae,  431. 
VELLETRI,  431   (see  JJirec- 

tory,  370). 
Venus  Anadyomene,  40. 
Venus  of  the  Capitol,  52. 
;  Verannius,  Tomb  of,  413. 
I  Vekospi  Palace,  7. 
Verri,  House  of,  16;   Tomb 

,       OF,  6. 
!  Vertumnus,  59. 
Vesta,  Statue  of,  300. 
I  VESTAL  VIRGINS,  64. 
1  Vetralla,  466. 
i  Via  Alessandria,  79.         . 
i  Via  Angelica,  333. 
;  Via  Anicia,  223. 
1  VIA  APPIA  ANTICA.  409. 
I  VIA  APPIA  NUOVA,  414. 
j  Via  Ardeatina,  353,  362,  453, 
j       454. 

'  Via  Arenula,  207. 
\  Via  DEGLI  Arcioni,  395. 
I  Via  Ariosto,  114. 
!  Via  Aurelia,  455. 
'  Via  Aurelia,  Tombs  <»n  the, 
j      304. 
\  Via  del  Babuino,  14. 

Via  del  Biscionk,  204. 
!  Via  Bonella,  76. 

Via  Campo  Carleo,  80. 

Via  Capo  di  Ferro,  198. 

Via  Cassia,  461,  465. 
I  Via  DEI  Cerchi,  345. 

VIA  CLODIA,  332,  335,  459, 
,       463. 

Via  Cola  di  Rienzo,  333. 

Via  Collatina,  398. 

Via  DEI  CORONARI,  171. 

Via  Crucis,  86,  301. 

Via  Delfini,  206. 

Via  Dolorosa,  337. 

Via    Emanuele    Filiberto, 

115. 
Via  Emfolitana,  396. 
Via  DEI  Falegnami,  205. 
Via  della  Ferratella,  348, 

350. 
VIA  FLAMINIA,   1,   5,   30, 

332,  459,  469. 
Via  del  Fontanone,  197. 

Via  DEI  FORNARI,  29. 
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Via  Gaeta,  306. 

Via  Galvaxi,  337. 

Via  Giulia,  195. 

Via  Giclio  Cesare,  333. 

Via  del  Govehno  Vecchio, 
163. 

VIA  LABICANA.  131,  390, 
400,  407. 

VIA  LATINA.  402,  414,  420. 

VIA  LATINA.  TOMBS  ON 
TH£,  414. 

VIA  LATJRENTINA,  343, 
452,  454. 

Via  Leose  IV.,  334. 

Via  LiGfKiA,  183. 

Via  Lombakdia,  186. 

Via  della  Lusgaka,  295. 

Via  della  Maddalexa,  152. 

Via  Magnaxapou,  80. 

Via  Mabgana,  31  (door- 
way). 

Via  Mabghera,  306. 

Via  della  Marmoeata,  335. 

Via  Marmokelle,  74,  76. 

Via  Maschera  d'  Org,  170. 

Via  Mascheroxe,  196. 

Via  i>ella  Missioxe,  9. 

VIA  NAZIONALE,  194. 

VIA  NOMENTANA,  311, 
468. 

Via  Nova,  346. 

VIA  0STEN8I8,  343,  442. 

Via  Palombklla,  164. 

Via  Pie  di  Marmo,  19. 

Via  DEI  POXTEFICI,  150. 
Via  Pobtoessis,  225,  230. 
Via     Portcex-sis,    Tomb    on 

THE,  230. 
VIA  PRAENESTINA,  398. 
Via  Kattazzi,  146. 
Via  Ricasoli,  146. 
Via  della  Rifresa  dei  Bau- 

beri,  29. 
Via  della  Salaba,  335. 
VIA  SALARIA,  469. 
Via  .Sallcstiaxa,  185. 
Via  S.  Martino,  306. 
Via  S.  Paxcrazio,  302. 
Via  S.  .Sabixa,  217. 
Via  .S.  Stefano,  108. 
Via  DEI  Sapoxabi,  210. 
Via  del  Semixario,  19. 
Via  dklle  Settk  Chiese,  340, 

359. 
Via  .Severiaxa,  437. 
Via  DEI  Si'ECCHi,  198. 
Via  det-lo  Statcto,  135. 
Via  .Sublacexsis,  385. 
Via  Ta880,  114. 
Via  Tiberixa,  333. 
VIA  TIBTJRTINA,  371 


Via    TiBLRTixA,    Tombs     on 

"the,  307. 
Via  della  Tribcna,  209,  2l<). 
Via  del  Tritoxe,  16. 
VIA  TRIONFALE,  334. 
VIA    TRITJMPHALIS,   427, 

428. 
VIA  TUSCOLANA,  401. 
Via  Valeria,  383,  386. 
Via  dei  Vascellari,  223. 
Via  Veiextixa,  459. 
Via   Vexti  .^kttembre,    193, 

310. 
Via     Vimixale,     186     (Ro- 

tcxda). 
Via  Vitellia,  305. 
VIADUCT     OF     ARICCIA, 

417. 
Viaduct,  Railway,  335,  459. 

VlALE  DELLE  MiLIZlE,  333. 

VIALE  DEI  PARIOLI,  319. 
VlALE  DEL  Re,  229,  230,  459. 
V1KIU.S   Marianu.-^,  Tomb  of, 

459. 
ViCARELLO,  21,  465. 
ViCOLO  DEL  BOTTIXO,  14. 
ViCOLO  DELLA  BUFOLA,  210. 
VlCOI.O     DELLA     CaMILLUCCIA, 

335. 
ViCOLO   DEGLI    OtTO  CaNTOXI, 

150. 
ViCOLO  DELLA  RCTPE  TaRPEA, 

206. 

ViCOLO  DELLA  VETRIXA,   170. 

VICOVARO,  384. 

Victor     Emmaxuel,     Moxu- 

mext  to,  30 ;  Statue  of,  2  ; 

Tomb  of,  156. 
Victoria,  Villa,  311. 
Vicus  Alexandri,  442. 
Vicus  Aurelii,  465. 
Vicus  Jugarius,  59. 
Vicus  Patbicius,  136. 
Vicus  Sceleratu.s,  133. 
Vicus  Tusccs,  59. 
ViDONi  Palace,  161. 
VIGILES.  Barracks  of,  18, 

29,  229. 
Vigxa  Ceccarelli,  438. 
VIGNA  CHIARI,  321,  467. 
Vigxa  Coxti,  148. 
Vigxa  Crostarosa,  314. 
Vigxa  del  Fiscale,  417. 
Vigxa  Glori,  330. 
Vigxa  del  Grande,  390. 
Vigxa  Guerriei:i,  348. 
Vigxa  Jacobixi,  230. 
Vi'iNA  Naro,  353. 
VIGNA  RANDANINI,  358. 
Vigxa  Vagnolint,  355. 
ViGXACrR,  436. 


Vigxe  Nuove,  321. 
Villa  (see  Casa). 
Villa  Ada,  319. 
Villa  Adriaxa  Stat.,  373. 
VILLA  ALBANI,  316.  466. 
Villa  Albaxi  (Axzio),  436. 
Villa  Aldobraxdini,  173. 
Villa  Aldobrandixi  (Axzio), 

436. 
Villa  Altieri  (Albaxo),  414, 
Villa  Amaraxthiana,  362. 
Villa  Aurelia,  302. 
Villa  Barberixi,  182. 
Villa      Barberixi      Castel 

Gandolko,  409,  425. 
Villa  Bertoxe,  318. 
Villa  Boxaparte,  310. 
VILLA  BORGHESE,  321. 
Villa     Borghese     (Axzio), 

437. 
Villa  Caelimoxtaxa,  107. 
Villa  Caesarum,  332. 
V^iLLA  Casali,  106. 
Villa  Caserta,  145. 
Villa  Catexa,  400. 
Villa  Chigi,  320. 
Villa  Cicciaporci,  310. 
Villa  of  Cicero   (Astlra), 

437  ;  (Tusculum,  etc.),  403. 
Villa  of  Clodius,  409,  414. 
Villa  of  Commodu.'^,  401. 
Villa  Coxti,  402. 
VILLA  CORSINI,  30 1. 
Villa  of  Domitian,  409. 
VILLA   DORIA    (Albaxo), 

414. 
Villa  Doria-Pamphili,  304. 
Villa  Gaxgalaxti,  319. 
Villa  of  Gordiaxls,  398. 
VILLA  OF  HADRIAN,  373. 
Villa  Hkyland,  302,  304. 
Villa  of  Horace,  385. 
Villa  Laxte,  304. 
Villa  of  Livia,  332. 
Villa  Li  dovlsi,  183. 
VILLA  MADAMA,  334. 
Villa  Massimi,  114,  466. 
Villa  Ma.ssimo  Rigxaxo,  185. 
VILLA  MATTEI,  107. 
VILLA  MEDICI,  12. 
Villa  Mellixi,  334. 
Villa  Mirafiore,  467. 
Villa    of    Nero    (Axtium), 

436. 
Villa    of    Nero   (.Subiaco), 
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